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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  1,  1861. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

For  the  Year  1860. 


Monthly  Meeting ,  Thursday,  January  5th,  1860. — Mr.  P.  Perit,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  Chair. 

A  communication  was  read  by  the  Secretary  from  Mr.  Townsend 
Harris,  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Jeddo,  acknowledging  the 
reception  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chamber  in  January,  1859. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  Florida,  notifying  the  Chamber  that  the  legislature  of  Florida  had 
under  consideration  a  memorial  transmitted  by  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  3d  November  last,  on  the  subject  of  “  Sandy  and  Fraudulently 
Packed  Cotton.”  On  motion  of  Mr.  M.  Maury,  the  Secretary  of  this 
Chamber  was  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  communication 
and  the  prompt  action  of  the  Florida  legislature. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Haswell,  on  the 
subject  of  Harbor  Deposits,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Harbor  Encroachments. 

Mr.  Matthew  Maury  presented  a  paper  on  fraudulently  packed  cotton, 
which  was  read  and  adopted,  and  the  committee  was  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Maury  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  subject  of  a  “Time  and 
Weather  Observatory”  on  the  Battery;  stating  that  the  city  council  had 
voted  to  grant  a  site  for  this  purpose,  but  by  the  time  the  matter  reached 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  (the  last  day  of  the  session)  it  was  too  late  to 
act. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Maury,  it  was 

Resolved ,  tliat  the  committee  On  the  Time  and  Weather  Observatory 
be  requested  to  renew  the  application  to  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
of  this  city,  for  the  grant  of  a  site  on  the  Battery. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Liverpool,  in  favor  of  international  law  in  reference  to  the  abuse 
of  seamen  on  shipboard.  On  motion,  this  communication  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Tileston,  Moses  H.  Grin- 
nell,  Charles  H.  Marshall  and  John  S.  Williams. 

Mr.  George  W.  Blunt  presented  a  paper  for  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  Chamber,  calling  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the 
corporation  of  New-York  to  the  necessity  of  removing  Coenties  Reef; 
and  the  signature  of  the  President  in  behalf  of  the  Chamber  was  authorized. 

Mr.  George  Opdyke  presented  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  amend 
the  schedules  of  the  census  of  1860,  so  that  the  statistics  of  commerce 
mav  be  included  in  the  new  census.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  George  Opdyke,  Cyrus  Curtiss,  Den¬ 
ning  Duer,  William  E.  Dodge  and  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

Mr.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore  presented  a  communication  from  Carlos 
Butterfield,  dated  Washington  City,  December  24th,  1859,  suggesting 
a  memorial  to  Congress  from  this  Chamber  on  the  subject  of  Steam  Mail 
Service  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  This  communication 
was  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  a  new  work,  written  by  Mr.  Butterfield, 
entitled  “United  States  and  Mexican  Mail  Steamship  Line  and  Statistics 
of  Mexico.” 

Mr.  Wetmore  presented  a  resolution,  that  in  the  sense  of  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
direct  postal  arrangements  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  George  W.  Blunt  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding  an 
inquiry  into  the  postal  arrangements  for  steam  communication  with  other 
nations ;  and  the  resolution  as  amended  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 


Special  Meeting ,  Saturday,  January  28 th,  1860. — Mr.  Royal  Phelps, 

Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  on  Saturday, 
at  one  o’clock,  P.  M.,  to  consider  the  proposed  restrictions  upon  the 
rail-roads  of  this  State,  by  means  of  pro  rata  freight. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  Opdyke,  the  following  preamble  and  reso¬ 
lutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  legislature  of  this  State  has  now  under  consideration  a 
bill,  known  as  the  Pro  Rata  Freight  Bill,  which  provides  in  substance 
that  all  the  rail-roads  of  this  State  shall  hereafter  charge  the  same  rates 
per  mile  on  through  freight  that  they  charge  on  way  freight,  and  that 
their  winter  rates  shall  not  be  more  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  their  summer  rates.  And  whereas,  this  Chamber  regards  the 
proposed  law  as  unjust  and  impolitic,  believing  that  its  enactment  would 
impair  vested  rights  and  inflict  serious  injury  on  the  commerce  of  this 
City  and  State,  without  conferring  benefits  on  any  other  interest : 
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Therefore,  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  he  appointed  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Chamber,  at  its  next  meeting,  a  remonstrance  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  against  the  passage  of  said  bill. 

Mr.  Abiel  A.  Low,  by  unanimous  consent,  introduced  the  subject  of 
Tax  or  Rail-Road  Tolls,  as  now  proposed  at  Albany,  and  suggested  that 
the  subject  be  referred  to  the  said  committee,  which  was  agreed  to.  The 
Chairman  appointed  the  following  members  on  said  committee :  Messrs. 
George  Opdyke,  Jonathan  Sturges,  John  J.  Phelps,  Frederick  Lacey 
and  Benjamin  B.  Sherman. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  February  2d,  I860. — Mr.  P.  Perit,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  Opdyke,  Chairman  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
on  5th  ult.  on  the  Census  schedules,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  urging  the  import¬ 
ance  of  obtaining  commercial  statistics  with  the  census  returns  of  the 
year  1860.  The  memorial  was  ordered  to  be  euo’rossed  and  forwarded 
to  Washington. 

O 

To  the  Honorable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  convened : 

The  memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New-York  respect¬ 
fully  represents : 

That  the  laws  relating  to  the  Census  of  the  United  States,  while  they  require 
the  collection  of  copious  statistics  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  make  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  those  of  commerce.  This  omission  your  memorialists  regard  as  a  serious 
defect.  An  inspection  of  these  laws  will  show  that  they  were  designed  to  secure 
statistics  that  would  exhibit,  among  other  things,  a  correct  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  wealth  and  productive  capacity  of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
they  cannot  compass  this  end  without  providing  fur  the  collection  of  commercial 
statistics. 

Commerce  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  productive  industry.  It 
is  second  only  to  agriculture,  and  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  It  employs  a 
vast  amount  of  capital,  and  produces  large  annual  results  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
besides  supplying  government  with  revenue.  It  thus  contributes  a  liberal  share  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarges  the  circle  of  our  en¬ 
joyment,  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  the  products  of  every  other  section  of 
the  globe. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  submit,  that  an  interest  of  such  magnitude  and 
usefulness  should  not  be  overlooked  in  a  professed  inventory  of  the  wealth  and 
productive  resources  of  the  country.  Its  statistics  are  clearly  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  such  inventory ;  and,  if  properly  collected  and  digested,  they  will  serve 
as  data  of  the  highest  value  for  the  guidance  of  statesmen  and  merchants,  and  at 
the  same  time,  essentially  aid  the  student  of  social  science. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  first  intention  of  Congress  to  include  the  statistics  of 
commerce  in  the  census  of  1850.  The  preliminary  act  in  relation  thereto,  passed 
March  3,  1849,  established  a  Census  Board,  and  charged  it  with  the  duty  of  pre¬ 
paring  forms  and  schedules  for  enumerating  the  inhabitants,  and  for  collecting  such 
information  as  to  mines,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  education  and  other 
topics,  as  would  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  pursuits,  industry,  education  and  resources 
of  the  country.  It  would  seem  that  the  Census  Board,  in  performing  the  duty 
assigned  to  it,  omitted  the  schedules  for  collecting  commercial  statistics.  At  least, 
no  such  schedules  are  to  be  found  in  the  general  law  providing  for  that  census,  and 
every  subsequent  one,  which  was  passed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  while  all. 
the  others  named  in  the  preliminary  act  are  included. 

Your  memorialists  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  this  omission  is  to  be  attributed 
to  any  want  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  commerce,  or  the  value  of  its- 
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statistics,  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Census  Board,  but  rather  to  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  framing  questions  that  would  elicit  the  information  desired.  This 
difficulty,  it  is  believed,  is  rather  imaginary  than  real.  The  information  sought 
relates  to  the  extent  of  commerce,  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  it,  and  its  annual 
results  or  gross  profits.  These  three  leading  classes  of  facts,  and  others  connected 
with  their  subdivision,  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  correct  answers  to  a  few 
simple  questions,  as  a  glance  at  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  commerce  will  de¬ 
monstrate. 

Commerce  consists  in  the  transportation,  sale  and  distribution  of  articles  produced 
in  other  departments  of  industry.  Mining  and  agriculture  supply  raw  materials, 
the  manufacturing  arts  fit  them  for  consumption  by  modifying  their  forms,  and 
commerce  changes  their  locality  and  ownership.  In  performing  this  office,  it  pro¬ 
duces  wealth  by  augmenting  the  value  of  the  articles  that  pass  through  its  channels. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  commerce  is  non-productive.  They  perceive  that 
it  neither  produces  commodities  nor  changes  their  forms,  and  thence  infer,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  adding  to  the  volume  of  wealth,  it  diminishes  it  by  drawing  its  sustenance 
from  other  industrial  interests.  They  forget  that  a  change  of  locality  and  a  change 
of  ownership  are  just  as  essential  to  the  ultimate  usefulness  of  commodities  as  their 
production  or  change  of  form.  A  chest  of  tea  is  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality 
when  it  arrives  at  New-York  as  when  it  leaves  Canton  ;  but  it  has  more  value. 
Freight,  charges,  insurance  and  commissions  are  superadded ;  and  unless  we  are 
willing  to  pay  a  price  that  will  cover  the  additional  cost,  we  must  forego  its  use. 
Nor  is  this  all.  We  must  pay,  besides,  to  the  tradesman  or  retailer,  a  suitable 
commission  for  his  services  and  outlays  in  dividing  it  up  in  quantities  adapted  to 
our  wants.  The  same  is  true  of  every  article  that  passes  through  the  channels  of 
commerce. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  commerce,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
aids  in  the  production  of  wealth,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  capital  it  employs  consists, 
first,  in  the  machinery  of  transportation,  such  as  rail-roads,  canals,  steamboats  and 
ships,  and  secondly,  in  the  means  of  exchange,  such  as  warehouses,  stocks  of  goods 
and  money.  Its  gross  earnings  consist,  in  the  transportation  department,  in  freight 
and  charges,  insurance,  storage  and  cartage;  in  the  exchange  department,  of  the 
gross  profits  and  commissions  charged  on  all  sales. 

A  table  for  collecting  commercial  statistics  should,  therefore,  embrace  the  following 
inquiries : 

ls£.  As  to  the  usual  amount  of  sales. 

2 d.  As  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed. 

Sd.  As  to  the  gross  annual  earnings. 

And  these  leading  inquiries  should  be  sub-divided  so  as  to  ascertain  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  capital  is  employed  in  transportation,  and  what  proportion  in  buying 
and  selling  ;  how  much  of  it  consists  in  real  estate,  and  how  much  in  floating  capital ; 
what  share  of  the  aggregate  earnings  is  derived  respectively  from  transportation 
and  from  commission  and  profits  on  sales ;  and  how  much  of  the  capital  employed 
in  transportation  is  appropriated  to  land  carriage,  and  how  much  to  water  carriage. 

A  schedule  framed  in  accordance  with  these  views  is  hereto  annexed.  It  embraces 
but  seven  distinct  questions,  and  yet  your  memorialists  believe  it  will  secure  statis¬ 
tical  results  more  complete  and  reliable  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  obtained 
in  relation  to  this  interest  in  any  country,  and  even  more  complete  than  those  that 
have  been  collected  in  relation  to  most  other  interests.  They  would,  therefore, 
most  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  bodies  to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the 
census  of  1850,  and  every  subsequent  census,  passed  May  23d,  1850,  by  adding  to 
its  tables  the  accompanying  schedule,  and  making  it  a  part  of  said  act.  And  as  the 
first  day  of  June  next  is  the  period  fixed  by  law  for  taking  the  eighth  census  of  the 
United  States,  they  would  also  respectfully  urge  the  necessity  of  prompt  action,  to 
the  end  that  those  charged  with  its  preliminary  duties  may  have  time  to  prepare 
and  distribute  blanks  in  conformity  with  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  George  Opdyke,  chairman  of  the  special  committee,  appointed  on 
the  28th  January,  read  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  New-York,  re¬ 
monstrating  against  the  passage  of  bills  now  before  the  Assembly  entitled, 
“An  act  in  relation  to  the  transportation  of  freight  on  the  several  rail- 
.  roads  of  this  State,”  and  “An  act  imposing  tolls  on  rail-roads,”  which 
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memorial  was  accepted  unanimously,  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  each  house  of  the  legislature  : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hew- York,  in  Senate  and  Assembly 

convened : 

Tlie  remonstrance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New-York,  against 
the  passage  of  “An  act  in  relation  to  the  transportation  of  freight  on  the  several 
rail-roads  of  the  State,”  and  “An  act  imposing  tolls  on  rail-roads,”  respectfully 
represents : 

That  the  first  named  act,  commonly  called  the  Pro  Rata  Freight  Bill,  is  grounded 
on  false  principles  of  legislation,  tyrannical  in  its  provisions,  and  subversive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  State.  It  provides  that  all  the  rail-roads  in  this  State  shall 
carry  freight  at  the  same  rate  per  mile  for  a  short  distance  that  they  charge  for  a 
long  distance.  This  arbitrary  interference  -with  the  natural  laws  of  trade  is  justified 
by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  producers  of  this  State  need  pro¬ 
tection  from  Western  competition,  and  that  the  State  canals  need  protection  from 
rail-road  competition.  Will  its  passage  secure  these  ends?  If  it  does,  it  must 
necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  the  rail-road  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State. 
And  your  remonstrants  would  respectfully  ask,  what  right  has  the  State  to  legislate 
in  favor  of  one  interest  at  the  cost  of  others?  Why  unjustly  interfere  with  the 
chartered  rights  of  rail-road  companies,  and  diminish  their  profits,  when  they 
are  already  seriously  depressed  ?  Why  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  State,  when  that  supremacy  is  known  to  be  the  element  which 
has  enabled  her  to  outstrip  her  sister  States  in  population  and  wealth  ?  Justice 
and  sound  policy  alike  forbid  such  legislation,  even  if  other  interests  should  receive 
commensurate  benefits.  But  your  remonstrants  aver,  and  will  endeavor  to  show, 
that  such  cannot  be  the  case  with  this  bill.  If  it  becomes  a  law,  it  cannot  fail  to 
mar  every  interest  it  affects,  including  those  it  is  specially  designed  to  aid. 

The  rail-roads  of  this  State  now  carry  through  freights  at  cheaper  rates  per  mile 
than  they  charge  on  local  freights.  The  pro  rata  bill  demands  their  equalization. 
How  shall  this  be  done  ?  A  careful  analysis  of  the  question  will  show  that  it  cannot 
be  done  at  all ;  or  rather,  that  compliance  with  the  law  will  be  impracticable  on 
any  other  basis  than  a  total  abandonment  of  the  through  freight.  The  pi’ices 
charged  for  the  carriage  of  that  class  of  freight  are  governed  by  a  competition 
which  embraces  numerous  lines  of  transportation  in  other  States  and  in  Canada. 
Therefore,  these  prices  cannot  be  enhanced  by  the  roads  of  this  State  without 
diverting  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  West  to  those  other  States,  which  are 
now  successfully  competing  for  portions  of  it.  Any  advance,  however  small,  would 
be  certain  to  produce  this  result.  If  any  doubt  exists  on  this  point,  it  wTill  be  re¬ 
moved  by  considering  that  the  bill  requires  the  New-York  roads  to  publish  their 
rates,  and  forbids  their  alteration  for  at  least  thirty  days.  The  competing  lines  of 
other  States,  thus  enlightened  on  the  subject,  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  our 
folly  by  placing  their  rates  just  enough  below  those  established  here  to  monopolize 
the  Western  business.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  local  freights  be  carried  at 
present  through  rates.  An  attempt  to  do  so  would  deprive  the  roads  of  a  large 
share  of  their  profits.  They  would  soon  become  bankrupt,  deteriorate  in  quality, 
be  unsafe  for  travel,  and  finally  lost  to  their  owners,  and  the  people  of  the  State 
deprived  of  their  use. 

Thus,  the  rail-roads  cannot  bring  about  the  equalization  in  their  charges  which 
the  bill  requires,  without  producing  one  of  two  consequences — the  loss  of  their 
through  business,  or  the  loss  of  most  of  their  profits  on  local  business.  If  they 
attempt  to  increase  their  charges  on  through  freights,  they  lose  it,  and  it  goes  into 
the  hands  of  competitors  from  other  States ;  if  they  abate  the  difference  now 
charged  on  local  freight,  they  are  ruined.  Which  will  they  do  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious :  They  will  do  neither.  They  will  not  attempt  to  bring  about  the  required 
equalization,  but  will  proceed  to  comply  with  the  arbitrary  provisions  of  the  bill, 
by  abandoning  through  freight  altogether,  and,  as  a  compensation  for  its  loss,  and 
the  loss  of  through  travel  that  accompanies  it,  they  will  enhance  their  charges  on 
local  freights.  They  must  necessarily  adopt  this  course,  for  the  bill  compels  them 
to  choose  between  this  alternative  and  the  utter  prostration  of  their  business.  And 
what  must  be  its  effects  on  the  interests  of  the  State  ? 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  must  impose  heavy  burdens  on  those  residing 
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in  the  interior,  and  in  the  western  sections  of  the  State.  It  will  increase  the  expense 
of  sending  their  surplus  products  to  market ;  it  will  add  to  the  cost  of  their  supplies, 
diminish  rail-road  disbursements  in  their  midst,  and  paralize  their  commerce. 

These  are  the  bitter  fruits  it  must  yield  to  those  whose  interests  it  is  intended  to 
promote.  In  the  next  place,  the  rail-roads  of  the  State,  representing  a  capital  of 
$160,000,000,  must  be  seriously  injured,  if  not  utterly  prostrated,  by  the  loss  of  all 
their  through  freight  and  a  share  of  their  through  travel. 

But  these  consequences,  much  as  they  are  to  be  deplored,  are  quite  harmless  in 
comparison  with  the  blighting  effects  that  this  ill-advised  measure  is  calculated  to 
produce  on  the  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  State.  By  depriving  our  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  power  to  carry  through  freights,  it  will  necessarily  turn  them  into 
other  channels,  and  send  them  to  other  commercial  marts.  \Ye  shall  thus  lose  a 
large  share  of  that  valuable  Western  commerce  which  now  centres  here.  This  loss 
will  be  felt  in  every  city  and  town  on  the  lines  of  the  rail-roads,  as  well  as  in  the 
City  of  New-York.  In  fact,  any  injury  inflicted  on  the  commerce  of  the  State 
must  be  felt  in  every  county,  town  and  hamlet ;  for  it  is  the  chief  element  of  her 
prosperity. 

Your  memorialists  cannot  believe  it  possible  that,  your  enlightened  bodies  will 
favorably  entertain  a  measure  so  fraught  with  evil  as  this.  Instead  of  obstructing 
our  means  of  transport  and  communication  with  the  great  and  growing  West,  the 
State  should  do  every  thing  in  its  power  to  increase  these  facilities.  Our  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy  is  not  so  secure  for  the  future  as  we  are  prone  to  believe.  A 
single  act  of  madness  and  folly,  like  the  one  before  you,  might  transfer  our  com¬ 
mercial  sceptre  to  other  hands.  We  have  active  and  vigilant  rivals  on  every  side, 
and  they  are  exerting  every  effort  to  draw  off  our  trade.  The  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
Road,  especially,  is  likely  to  attract  the  commerce  of  the  West  to  a  large  extent. 
It  is  mainly  owned  by  British  capitalists,  who  are  content  with  2£  @  3  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  their  investments,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  tends  to  gratify 
their  strong  national  feelings,  by  giving  their  own  country  an  advantage  over  a 
dreadful  rival.  It  is  already  attracting  freight  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing  its  powers  by  securing  con¬ 
trol  of  the  different  rail-road  lines  in  the  Western  States.  Nor  should  this  State  be 
unmindful  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  direct  commerce  between  Western  States 
and  Europe,  by  the  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  In  lSS?  the  first  and  only 
vessel  of  that  year  cleared  from  the  upper  lakes  direct  for  Europe.  In  1859  one 
hundred  cleared.  At  this  rate  of  increase,  it  would  require  but  a  very  few  years 
for  that  channel  to  absorb  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  West. 

These  significant  and  alarming  facts  demonstrate  the  urgent  necessity"  not  merely 
of  refraining  from  unfriendly  commercial  legislation,  but  of  united  and  vigorous 
efforts  to  increase  the  facilities  of  trade  with  other  States.  To  this  end  the  canal 
enlargement  should,  in  the  opinion  of  your  remonstrants,  be  speedily  completed  and 
fitted  for  steam  navigation,  with  the  tolls  reduced  to  rates  that  will  insure  to  it  a 
fair  portion  of  the  Western  freight ;  and  the  rail-roads  should  be  left  perfectly  free 
to  exercise  their  full  capacity  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  only  by  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  policy  of  this  character  that  the  State  can  hope  to  retain  her  present 
commercial  supremacy.  She  must  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  rail-roads  are 
about  to  supersede  canals  in  the  transportation  of  goods,  as  they  long  since  super¬ 
seded  both  stages  and  canals  in  the  carrying  of  passengers.  The  older  and  less 
perfect  methods  of  intercommunication  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  their 
way,  and  impede  their  progress  and  usefulness.  The  canals  and  other  interests  may 
be  injured  by  them,  just  as  the  value  of  hand-looms  were  injured  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  power  looms;  but  in  both  cases  society  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  change. 
In  truths,  the  arts  of  civilized  society  never  take  a  step  in  advance  without  in¬ 
juring  some  of  its  members;  but  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  against  their  adop¬ 
tion.  They  constitute  the  advancing  steps  by  which  a  higher  civilization  is 
attained. 

Most  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  pro  rata  freight  bill  will  apply  to  the 
proposition  to  toll  the  rail-roads.  The  two  bills  are  the  same  in  principle,  differing 
onty  in  degree.  The  latter  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  Western  commerce 
of  this  State,  but  it  would  not,  like  the  former,  utterly  destroy  it.  But  the  policy 
of  tolling  the  rail-roads  is  mainly  urged  on  financial  grounds.  Its  friends  say  it  wiil 
put  money  in  the  State  treasury.  True,  this  must  be  its  direct  effect ;  but  its  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences  must  be  to  protect  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  States 
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against  the  competition  of  New-York.  In  effect,  it  offers  a  bounty  to  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  on  the  south,  and  to  Portland  and  Quebec  on  the  north,  for  taking 
trade  which  would  otherwise  come  to  this  city.  Your  remonstrants  do  not  envy 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  those  cities;  but  they  do  protest  against  an  act  of 
self-destruction  on  the  part  of  our  representatives  for  the  benefit  of  our  rivals. 

And  another  effect  of  the  special  tax  proposed,  would  be  to  enhance  the  prices 
of  food  brought  from  the  West  to  the  populations  of  our  crowded  cities  and 
villages,  while  it  would  at  the  same  time  tend  to  diminish  the  employment,  and 
reduce  the  compensation  of  labor. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  that  might  be  advanced,  your  remonstrants 
respectfully  but  most  earnestly  urge  the  rejection  of  both  bills. 

By  order  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  President  submitted  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Boston, 
communicating  a  copy  of  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  at  a  special 
meeting  of  that  body,  on  the  26th  ultimo,  viz. : 

To  the  President  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  your  Board  the  expediency  of  me¬ 
morializing  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  subject  of  offering  the 
mediation  of  this  country  to  adjust  the  difficulties  now  existing  between  the  English 
and  French  nations  and  the  Chinese  empire. 

You  are  aware  that  in  the  year  1858,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Emperor  of  China  and  the  United  States,  which  has  been  ratified 
and  duly  exchanged.  At  about  the  same  time  treaties  were  made  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China  and  England,  France  and  Russia. 

The  Ambassadors  of  England  and  France,  while  on  their  way  to  Pekin,  in  armed 
ships,  to  consummate  and  exchange  the  treaties,  were  interrupted  in  their  passage, 
which  led  to  a  collision  between  the  ships  of  war  and  the  Chinese  forts.  In  relation 
to  our  present  object,  it  is  not  material  whether  this  collision  was  the  result  of 
treachery  or  accident. 

The  result  of  this  unfortunate  event  has  caused  a  large  naval  and  land  force  to 
be  sent  by  France  and  England  to  China,  and  all  the  horrors  of  war  may  be  antici¬ 
pated. 

Can  this  be  averted  ?  Humanity,  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  our  interest 
demand  that  an  effort  should  be  made. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China  recognises  such  mediation.  It 
is  quite  sure  the  Chinese  would  be  ready  (with  the  presence  in  her  seas  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  Europeans,  whose  powers  they  now  fully  understand,)  to  grant 
any  thing  that  the  European  allies  would  require,  that  they  had  the  power  to  comply 
with.  The  Emperor  of  China  might  promise,  and  be  able  to  carry  into  effect,  under 
the  mediation,  that  which  he  would  be  unable  to  do  were  the  promise  made  under 
the  presence  of  the  forces  before  Pekin.  Should  the  Emperor  undertake  to  fulfil 
promises  given  under  coercion,  it  might  be  the  means  of  overthrowing  the  present 
dynasty,  and  causing  the  rebels  to  be  again  in  power,  as  they  were  at  Shanghai,  in 
1853. 

England  and  France  require  no  fresh  laurels,  and  if  they  did,  they  could  not  be 
acquired  by  contest  with  such  unequal  combatants. 

Should  this  suggestion  meet  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  President 
offer  the  mediation,  it  being  successful,  we  should  all  rejoice  in  the  feeling  that  our 
nation  had  acted  the  part  of  a  peacemaker,  to  whom  blessedness  is  promised. 

Very  respectfully, 

¥u.  Affleton. 

E.  S.  Tobey,  Esq., 

Boston ,  January  25,  1860. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade 
w  ere  read  : 

Whereas,  The  ambassadors  of  England  and  of  France,  while  on  their 
way  recently  to  Pekin  to  exchange  the  treaties  between  their  respective 
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governments  and  the  Emperor  of  China,  were  interrupted  in  their  pro¬ 
gress,  and  accidentally  or  treacherously  fired  upon  by  certain  Chinese 
forts ;  and  whereas,  large  and  naval  forces  have  been  despatched  to  the 
Celestial  Empire  to  obtain  redress  for  the  alleged  wrong : 

Resolved ,  That  the  government  of  this  Board  prepare  a  memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  suggesting  that  he  tender  to 
the  three  powers  above  mentioned  the  mediation  of  the  United  States 
for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  all  pending  difficulties ;  and  further,  that 
the  said  memorial  be  entrusted  to  the  Hon.  William  Appleton,  with 
the  request  that  he  present  the  same,  and  make  such  statements  touching 
the  subject  matter  thereof  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  and 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  transmit  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New-York,  and  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Abiel  A.  Low,  it  was  Resolved ,  That  a  “  committee 
of  seven  be  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  communication  from 
the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  and  if  they  think  best,  to  prepare  a  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  it  contains;  the  same  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chamber  for  its 
action  thereon.” 

The  President  appointed  the  following  members  as  the  committee : 
Messrs.  Abiel  A.  Low,  William  H.  Aspinwall,  John  C.  Green, 
Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Henry  W.  Hubbell,  John  D.  Jones  and  David 
Olyphant. 

A  communication,  under  date  of  January  27th,  was  read  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia,  enclosing  copies  of  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
procure  additional  life-saving  apparatus  for  the  coasts  of  Long  Island, 
New-Jersey  and  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  communica¬ 
tion  and  memorial  were  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  John  D.  Jones,  Russell  Sturgis  and  Ezra  Nye. 

Mr.  Leopold  Bierwirth  presented  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Bremen,  on  the  2d  December,  1859,  regarding  the  mari¬ 
time  intercourse  in  time  of  war.  The  resolutions  were  read,  and  referred 
to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Leopold  Bierwirth,  Henry  K. 
Bogert,  John  D.  Jones,  James  G.  King,  Charles  H.  Marshall,  Ro¬ 
bert  B.  Minturn  and  Royal  Phelps,  viz. : 

Considering  that  the  inviolability  of  person  and  property  forms  the  sole  basis  on 
■which  the  material  and  intellectual  intercourse  of  nations  can  safely  prosper,  on 
which  civilization  and  wealth  can  be  freely  developed  and  penetrate  unendangered 
into  the  remotest  territories  of  the  earth  ;  that  this  principle,  therefore,  ought  even 
in  war  to  be  held  sacred  by  all  nations  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
champions  of  civilization ; 

Considering  that,  in  contravention  of  this  principle,  what  has  long  since  been 
stigmatized  as  barbarous  violence  on  land,  to  rob  of  their  liberty  and  property  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  peacefully  pursuing  their  avocations,  to  seize  and  destroy  merchant 
ships  with  their  cargoes,  to  detain  their  crews  as  prisoners,  international  law  in  naval 
warfare  still  permits ; 

Considering  further  that  a  consciousness  of  the  injustice  of  this  procedure  is 
already  felt  on  all  sides;  that  the  “ Declaration”  of  the  Congress  at  Paris  of  the 
16th  April,  1856,  which  has  been  acceded  to  by  almost  all  States,  has  begun  to  pave 
the  way  foryus*  views  of  the  subject ;  that  it  protects,  not  only  the  interest  of  neu¬ 
trals,  but  also  the  property  of  subjects  and  citizens  of  belligerent  States  if  on  board 
of  neutral  ships ;  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  this  “  Declaration,”  partly  from  the 
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avowed  wish  of  many  governments,  for  instance  that  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  see  the  long-established  injustice  completely  abolished,  the  universal  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  claims  of  private  individuals  engaged  in  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  to  security  for  themselves  and  their  property,  provided  they  do  not  act  con¬ 
trary  to  the  conditions  of  war,  is  materially  facilitated  ; 

Considering,  also,  that  the  congress  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  now  again 
assembling,  will  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  work  commenced 
by  its  predecessor,  and,  by  entirely  banishing  from  the  rules  of  maritime  law  the 
arbitrariness  of  ruder  ages,  to  found  a  noble  and  imperishable  memorial  in  the 
annals  of  civilization  ; 

Considering,  lastly,  that  all  whom  their  own  interest  or  zeal  for  the  progress  of 
justice  impels  to  do  so,  ought  loudly  to  raise  their  voice  and  proclaim  to  their  own 
government  and  the  assembled  council  of  nations  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
civilized  world ; 

The  meeting  resolves : 

1.  That  the  inviolability  of  person  and  property  in  time  of  war  on  the  high  seas 
extended  also  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  belligerent  States,  except  as  far  as  the 
operations  of  war  necessarily  restrict  the  same,  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
sentiments  of  justice  universally  entertained  at  the  present  day. 

2.  That  the  High  Senate  of  the  Free  Hanse  Town  of  Bremen  be  most  urgently 
requested  to  support  this  principle,  and  to  recommend  the  carrying  of  it  into  effect 
to  the  consideration  either  of  the  confederate  German  governments  or  of  the  powers 
assembled  in  Congress. 

3.  That  strenuous  endeavors  should  be  made  to  procure  the  unanimous  expression 
of  opinion,  and  the  unanimous  exertion  of  influence  with  their  government  on  the 
part  of  all  who  in  their  own  interest  and  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  civilization 
desire  to  see  the  principle  in  question  carried  into  effect. 

4.  That  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  resolutions  a  committee  be  appointed,  which 
will  in  particular  undertake  to  bring  the  same  to  the  knowledge  of  the  High  Senate, 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  consuls  of  other  States  resident  here,  and  also 
of  such  circles  and  persons  generally,  in  Germany  and  abroad,  as  are  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  maritime  traffic,  calling  upon  them  for  their  active  cooperation  in 
the  like  spirit. 

It  was  referred  to  the  following  committee,  viz. :  Messrs.  Leopold 
Bierwirth,  John  D.  Jones,  Royal  Phelps,  Henry  K.  Bogert,  Robert 
B.  Minturn,  Charles  H.  Marshall  and  James  G-.  King. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Hon.  D.  L. 
Yulee,  Senator  from  Florida,  stating  that  anew  rail-road  would  be  shortly 
opened  from  Fernandina  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  Chamber 
would  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  celebration. 

On  motion,  it  was  Resolved ,  That  the  President  of  this  Chamber  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  borrow  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  contin¬ 
gent  expenses  of  the  office,  and  to  execute  an  obligation  therefor  io 
behalf  of  the  Chamber. 


Special  Meeting ,  Thursday ,  February  9 th,  I860.— Mr.  P.  Perit,  Presi¬ 
dent ,  in  the  Chair . 

The  President  announced  two  objects  of  the  present  meeting ;  first, 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  on  the  2d  inst.  to  draw 
up  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
mediation  by  this  Government  between  China  and  the  Western  powers 
of  Europe.  Secondly,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  on  the  2d  inst.  in  reference  to  International  Maritime  Law. 

Mr.  Abiel  A.  Low,  chairman  of  the  committee  first  named,  presented 
a  memorial,  which  was  read  and  adopted;  and  the  President  of  the 
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Chamber  was  authorized  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Executive  at 
Washington,  viz. : 

To  His  Excellency ,  James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

The  “  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New-York”  respectfully  represent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  the  existing  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  towards  the  empire  of  China  is  such  as  to  awaken  deep  anxiety,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Chamber,  to  demand  the  mediation  of  a  friendly  power  in  behalf  of 
China. 

The  events  of  the  past  three  years  have  too  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  require  recapitulation. 

The  cause  which  has  led  to  a  concentration  of  the  allied  forces  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  on  the  coast  of  China  for  warlike  purposes  need  not  be  stated. 

The  utter  inability  of  the  Chinese  to  cope  with  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  need  not  be  urged. 

The  slaughter  that  will  ensue  when  the  hordes  of  China  encounter  the  well  trained 
troops  of  the  Western  world  is  but  too  certain;  for  on  the  one  side  will  be  a  count¬ 
less  host,  all  unskilled  in  arms;  and, on  the  other,  accomplished  generals, the  highest 
discipline  and  the  most  perfect  military  appointments. 

The  ability  of  the  invading  powers  to  coerce  from  the  Chinese  concessions  to  all 
their  demands  ;  concessions  opposed  to  centuries  of  established  usage,  and  to  a  deep- 
seated  popular  prejudice ;  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  rulers  of  China  in 
fulfilling  treaty  stipulations,  dictated  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  yielded  only  through 
fear,  are  already  and  alike  proved  by  history ;  while  increasing  disrespect  of  the 
ruled  for  their  rulers  is  fostered  by  every  new  contest  with  foreign  nations. 

The  experience  of  our  merchants  engaged  in  trade  with  China  has  shown  that 
increased  impositions  upon  the  exports  of  China  have  resulted  equally  from  internal 
rebellion  and  external  war;  that  the  inconveniences  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war 
are  borne  as  fully  by  the  nations  at  peace  with  China  as  by  those  engaged  in  hos¬ 
tilities  with  that  empire ;  and  that  a  state  of  war,  always  so  fruitful  of  disaster, 
tends  to  excite  a  feeling  of  bitter  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  millions  of  people 
whose  tastes  and  interest  incline  them  to  trade  with  our  countrymen. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  occasions  have  not  been  wanting  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  British  power  in  China.  The  Chinese  have  been  stunned  and  weakened  by 
repeated  blows.  The  government  is  admitted  to  be  crafty  and  deceitful ;  the  people 
are  blinded  by  prejudice  too  deep  and  universal  for  war  to  conquer. 

In  their  intercourse  with  foreigners  the  Chinese  have  experienced  many  and 
grievous  wrongs,  on  account  of  which  they  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy. 

But  commerce,  civilization  and  Christianity  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace,  and  your  memorialists  deem  it  honorable  to  speak  in  behalf  of  these 
humanizing  instrumentalities. 

Magnanimous  it  always  is  for  the  strong  to  spare  the  weak,  and  when  two  great 
nations  are  allied  in  arms  against  a  third,  it  becomes  a  neutral  power  to  intercede 
for  the  weak  with  the  strong. 

Therefore,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New-York,  moved  by  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  peace  in  their  own  favored  land,  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  herein  set  forth,  respectfully  solicit  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  inter¬ 
pose  with  his  friendly  offices  to  arrest  the  strong  arm  of  power  which  is  now 
stretched  out  to  avenge  an  injury  somewhat  heedlessly  provoked ;  to  avert,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  from  an  impotent,  though  multitudinous  race,  the  horrors  of  a  destructive  war. 

The  mediation  of  the  United  States,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber,  is  proper  and 
expedient ;  and  if  successful,  will  redound  to  the  mutual  honor  of  the  nations  who 
are  persuaded  to  peace,  and  to  the  administration  of  our  beloved  country  who  shall 
have  promoted  it. 

By  order  of  the  Chamber. 

I.  Smith  Homans,  Secretary.  P.  Perit,  President. 

* 

Mr.  Leopold  Bierwirth,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Maritime  Law 
and  the  Bremen  resolutions,  presented  and  read  a  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  signed  by  all  the  members  except  Mr.  Royal  Phelps,  and  conclu¬ 
ding  with  the  following  resolutions  : 
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Resolved ,  That  the  perfect  immunity  of  all  private  property  upon  the 
ocean  in  time  of  war,  is  demanded  by  an  enlightened  sentiment  of  justice 
and  the  improved  spirit  of  civilization  not  less  than  by  due  consideration 
of  the  best  interests  of  commerce. 

Resolved ,  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
solicited  to  take  such  measures  as  it  may  deem  fit,  to  have  the  principle 
expressed  in  the  preceding  resolution  incorporated  into  the  code  of  mar¬ 
itime  law. 

Resolved ,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  in  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  with 
an  earnest  request  to  aid  us  in  obtaining  the  important  object  in  view. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  and  the  printing  of  the 
requisite  number  of  copies  was  authorized  for  distribution. 


Monthly  Meeting ,  Thursday ,  March  1,  1860. — Mr.  P.  Perit,  President , 

in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  D.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Life-Saving  Appa¬ 
ratus,  read  a  report,  with  a  form  of  a  memorial  to  Congress,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  President  of  the  Chamber  wras  authorized 
to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Life-Saving  Apparatus. 

at 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  the  memorial  to  Congress, 
submitted  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  upon  the  subject  of  “Life-Saving 
Apparatus,”  on  the  coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New- Jersey,  respectfully  report: 

That  they  have  endeavored  to  give  the  subject  submitted  the  consideration  due 
to  its  importance,  and  have  failed  to  find  just  grounds  upon  which  to  base  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Chamber  to  join  in  the  memorial. 

While  your  committee  entirely  accede  to  the  propriety  of  liberal  appropriations 
by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  Life-Saving  Apparatus,  they  yet  urge  that  the 
permanent  success  of  the  object  in  view,  not  les3  than  the  just  views  of  public 
economy,  require  that  the  appropriations  be  rightly  directed  and  expended.  The 
following  considerations  and  suggestions  are  respectfully  submitted  : 

The  appropriations  heretofore  made  have  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives, 
and  relieving  the  distress  of  very  many  persons  suffering  from  shipwreck ;  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cost  of  the  implements  used,  or  the  measures  adopted, 
it  has  been  amply  compensated  by  the  good  accomplished.  But  facts  have  been 
elicited  by  the  investigations  of  your  committee,  which  lead  them  to  fear  that  the 
control  of  the  station-houses  and  apparatus  has  become  subject  to  influences  which 
in  no  slight  degree  obstruct  the  humane  purpose  to  which  they  should  be  devoted. 

When  the  houses  were  first  erected,  and  supplied  with  life-saving  apparatus,  no 
appropriation  was  made  for  their  care  and  management.  Motives  of  humanity,  and 
the  hope  of  favorable  distinction,  combined  with  the  expectations  of  preference  for 
employment  upon  those  of  the  wrecks  which  might  yield  compensation  and  occa¬ 
sional  rewards,  were  found  sufficient  inducement  to  the  surfmen  for  this  responsible 
service. 

The  houses  were  thus  guarded,  and  the  service  maintained  for  several  years 
gratuitously,  and  at  some  of  the  stations  without  any  incidental  emolument.  As 
a  consequence,  there  was  no  seeking  for  place  by  unfit  persons.  The  keeper  held 
his  post  with,  at  least,  the  tacit  approval  of  the  surfmen,  and  they  ranged  them¬ 
selves  under  him  as  a  voluntary,  but  regular  and  obedient  crew. 

The  service  was  rendered  efficiently,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  profession. 
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An  appropriation  was  then  made  to  compensate  the  keepers,  and  the  result,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  has  proved  unfortunate.  The  legitimate  purposes 
of  the  service  are  no  longer  controlling.  Many,  if  not  all  of  the  oldest  keepers  have 
been  displaced  for  others  who  might  better  subserve  some  political  partisan  end, 
but  who,  in  no  respect,  as  your  committee  are  fully  convinced,  justify  the  charge 
to  the  service.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  Station  No.  6,  on  the  Long  Island  coast. 
The  keeper,  Mr.  James,  was  an  experienced  surfman,  residing  on  the  beach,  three 
miles  from  the  main  land,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  station-house.  He 
had  an  organized  crew,  accustomed  to  the  surf,  and  attached  to  himself.  Without 
any  just  cause,  or  even  complaint,  he  was  removed,  and  the  post,  with  an  annual 
stipend  of  $250,  or  thereabouts,  given  to  an  inn-keeper,  residing  on  the  main  land, 
about  four  miles  distant  from  the  station-house.  It  is  believed  that  this  case  is  not 
an  exceptional  one.  Your  committee  do  not  wish  to  impute  bad  faith  to  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  stations,  being  of  opinion  that  they  have,  or  exercise,  little  more 
than  a  nominal  charge,  and  are  practically  not  responsible  for  the  appointment  of 
the  keepers,  but  that  the  changes  have  been  managed  by  local  political  aspirants. 

The  service  is  one  to  which  such  influences  are  peculiarly  deleterious,  and  there 
is  urgent  necessity  that  the  administration  of  the  stations  and  apparatus  be  investi¬ 
gated  and  corrected. 

The  life-boats  supplied  to  the  various  stations  have  involved  a  large  expenditure, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  prove  of  little  value  in  the  time  of  greatest  peril.  It  is 
a  perilous  enterprise  to  take  a  boat  from  shore,  through  heavy  breakers,  to  a 
stranded  vessel  during  a  storm,  and  no  boat’s  crew  will  jeopard  their  lives  in  a  boat 
which  is  unfamiliar  to  them,  or  does  not  satisfy  their  idea  of  fitness  and  excellence. 
Whether  their  criticism  be  just  or  not,  it  is  vain  to  combat  it  as  idle  caprice,  when 
their  hearty  cooperation  is  so  imperatively  needed.  Even  when  the  crew  are  per¬ 
suaded  to  undertake  a  boat  which  they  disapprove,  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
lack  of  confidence  will  rob  them  of  the  fearlessness  and  resolution  which  are  vital 
elements  of  success. 

While  your  committee,  therefore,  would  not  be  understood  to  favor  the  entire 
rejection  of  valuable  inventions  and  improvements,  they  would  yet  urge  that  the 
introduction  of  them  should  be  gradual,  and  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  preferences  of  the  different  crews  of  surfmen.  The  surfmen  of  Long 
Island  and  New-Jersey,  and  of  the  various  districts  of  either  coast,  have  varying 
special  ideas  as  to  the  model  and  kind  of  boat.  These  are,  possibly,  prejudices,  but 
are  founded  upon  training  and  habit,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  coast.  Any 
general  adoption  of  some  patented  inventions,  and  construction  of  boats  in  mass 
pursuant  to  it,  is  in  conflict  with  these  considerations,  and  the  cost  a  waste  of 
money.  The  boats  lie  upon  the  beach  unused,  and  so  far  as  the  service  is  per¬ 
formed  at  all,  it  is  with  the  private  boats  of  the  surfmen  themselves.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  also,  such  selections  of  boats  tempt  speculators,  and  considerations  of 
humanity  are  sacrificed  to  those  of  pecuniary  profit.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
suggests  the  necessity  of  examination  into  this  matter  also. 

The  “  Surf  Car,”  invented  by  Capt.  Douglass  Ottinger,  of  the  revenue  service,  is 
a  valuable  part  of  the  apparatus.  Its  utility  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  and  proved. 

Mr.  Francis,  the  mechanic  employed  by  Capt.  Ottinger,  has  patented  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  shape  of  the  car.  It  is  desirable  to  test  whether  the  original  invention 
or  the  patented  improvement  is  the  most  useful.  Your  committee  are  not  prepared 
to  suggest  any  improvements  in  the  mode  of  communication  with  shipwrecks.  Capt. 
Ottinger  was  the  first  government  officer  appointed  to  the  duty  of  selecting  the 
life-saving  apparatus,  and  systematizing  its  use ;  and  your  committee  do  not  learn 
that  any  thing  of  value  has  been  added  to  his  selections,  or  any  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  made  upon  the  plan  arranged  by  him.  He  discharged  his  duty  with  ability 
and  efficiency,  and  obtained  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  most  experienced  surfmen 
on  the  coast. 

The  difficulty  of  throwing  a  line  across  a  vessel  at  more  than  300  yards  distance 
has  not  yet  been  overcome.  It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  experiments 
by  which  the  surest  mode  of  throwing  the  line  600,  or  even  400  yards  distance, 
may  be  ascertained. 

The  first  appropriation  was  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  subject  of  life-saving 
apparatus  was  then  entirely  new.  With  this  sum  eight  station-houses  were  built 
and  furnished  with  all  the  working-apparatus,  including  models  and  means  of 
experiments.  Other  large  appropriations  have  since  been  made,  and  the  number 
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of  station-houses  has  very  properly  been  increased,  but  there  is  little  or  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  apparatus,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  originally  selected  by 
Capt.  Ottinger.  Patent  surf-boats  have  been  added,  at  enormous  expense,  but  are 
of  little  service,  owing  to  the  aversion  of  the  surfmen  to  their  use.  There  is, 
unquestionably,  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  apparatus,  and  it  can  be 
accomplished  at  comparative  small  expense,  provided  a  practical,  intelligent  and 
zealous  person  shall  have  the  direction  and  charge  of  it. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  sum  of  $20,000  might  be  profitably 
expended  upon  the  desired  improvements,  but  that  the  expenditure  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  government  officer,  either  of  the  naval  or  revenue  service,  whose 
profession  would  insure  the  necessary  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  should 
be  authorized  to  make  all  useful  aud  preliminary  experiments  and  investigations, 
and  who  should  also  be  authorized  to  report  upon  the  administration  of  the  stations. 

For  these  reasons  your  committee  recommend  the  Chamber  to  memorialize  Con¬ 
gress  for  such  an  appropriation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  D.  Jones,  \ 

Russell  Sturgis,  >-  Committee. 

Ezra  Nye,  ) 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in 

Congress  assembled : 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  respectfully  represents: 

That  the  appropriations  heretofore  made  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  and 
equipment  of  life-saving  stations  on  the  coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New-Jersey, 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives  and  relieving  much  distress,  and  that 
other  appropriations  should  be  made  for  the  same  humane  purpose. 

That  the  system  organized,  and  the  apparatus  selected,  by  Capt.  Douglass  Ottin¬ 
ger,  of  the  United  States  revenue  service,  to  whom  that  duty  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  appointed,  Avere  of  great  utility,  the  stations  being  placed  in  charge  of 
experienced  surfmen,  who  fulfilled  their  charge  efficiently  and  faithfully,  and  the 
apparatus  being  selected  Avith  reference  to  the  preferences  of  the  various  surfmen, 
after  careful* consultation  with  them. 

That  the  service  is  one  of  great  peril,  and  must  be  Avliolly  dependent  upon  the 
free  and  hearty  cooperation  of  those  who  render  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  control  of  the  stations,  and  the  selection  of  the  boats 
and  other  apparatus,  meet  the  approval  of  the  various  crews  of  surfmen,  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  is  possible. 

That  the  selections  made  under  the  later  appropriations  have  not  satisfied  this 
requirement,  and  although  involving  great  expense,  they  are,  in  some  instances, 
comparatively  valueless. 

That  it  is  most  desirable  that  experiments  be  carefully  made,  for  the  proper  testing 
and  improvement  of  the  various  parts  of  the  life-saving  apparatus,  under  the  charge 
of  some  officer  of  the  national  naval  or  revenue  service,  whose  profession  will  secure 
the  requisite  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  that  such  officer  also  investigate 
and  report,  for  the  information  of  government,  upon  the  administration,  past  and 
present,  of  the  various  stations,  with  suggestions  for  their  better  organization  and 
management. 

That  it  is  also  desirable  that  the  appropriation  which  Congress  may  make  for  the 
improvement  of  the  life-savmg  apparatus  be  expended  under  the  charge  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  same,  or  a  similar  officer,  with  as  little  restraint  as  may  be  upon  his 
discretion  in  selecting  and  supplying  the  apparatus  Avhich  shall  best  meet  the 
various  requirements  of  the  respective  stations. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  pray,  that  the  sum  of  $20,000  may  be  appropriated 
for  expenditure  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  above  suggested. 


Mr.  Leopold  Bierwirth,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  International 
Maritime  Law,  reported  that  the  committee  were  in  favor  of  a  few  verbal 
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alterations  in  their  report,  submitted  on  9th  February  last,  which  altera¬ 
tions  wTere  unanimously  assented  to,  and  the  report  ordered  to  he  printed. 

Mr.  William  Cotheal  submitted  a  new  plan  or  process  for  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  interest,  which  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  James  De  Peyster  Ogden  alluded  to  a  report  made  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  year  1851,  on  the  subject  of  a  Tribunal  of 
Commerce,  and  referred  also  to  the  powers  granted  by  the  legislature  to 
the  Corn  Exchange  Association  of  this  city ;  the  decisions  of  whose 
Arbitration  Committee  are  not  subject  to  be  removed,  reversed,  modified 
or  appealed  by  the  parties  interested. 

On  motion,  it  was  Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  obtaining  from  the  legislature  a 
similar  grant  to  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  this  Chamber. 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  members  on  the  above  commit¬ 
tee  :  Messrs.  James  De  Peyster  Ogden,  John  J.  Boyd,  Caleb  Barstow, 
James  G-.  King  and  George  Opdyke. 

The  Secretary  reported  having  received  a  communication  from  Prof. 
Leone  Leyi,  of  London,  offering  his  services  as  agent  for  procuring 
official  reports,  statistics,  etc.,  relating  to  commerce.  Also  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Havre,  on  the  subject  of  Sanded 
Cotton.  Also  a  circular  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool, 
on  the  subject  of  the  liability  of  private  property  on  the  high  seas  to 
capture  in  time  of  war.  Also  a  communication  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Marseilles,  on  a  proposed  modification  of  International 
Maritime  Law. 

Jules  Brunet,  ex-President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Bordeaux, 
was  this  day  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Monthly  Meeting ,  Thursday ,  April  5,  1860. — Mr.  P.  Perit,  President , 

in  the  Chair. 


The  President  submitted  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States : 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New-York, 


New-York,  March  5,  1860. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  by  order  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New-York,  a  copy  of  the  report  and  resolutions  adopted  by  that  Board  on  the 
9th  of  February,  on  the  subject  of  the  exemption  of  private  property  from  capture 
in  time  of  war. 

The  favorable  views  adopted  by  this  government  on  the  subject,  as  set  forth  in 
the  communications  of  the  late  Secretary  Marcy,  addressed  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  have  encouraged  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  believe  that  if,  in  the  ex¬ 
pected  Congress  of  European  nations,  at  Paris,  this  subject  should  be  brought  for¬ 
ward,  it  will  receive  the  support  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  needless  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  action  of 
the  Chamber,  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  report.  Believing  that 
the  more  favorable  views  now  entertained  in  Europe  on  this  subject  have  resulted 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  from  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  United 
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States,  the  members  of  the  Chamber  cherish  the  hope  that  our  government  will 
continue  to  advocate  a  measure  prompted  alike  by  humanity  and  by  a  regard  to 
the  extended  commercial  interests  of  this  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

Your  ob’t  servant, 

P.  Perit, 

Pres,  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  President  communicated  a  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  latter  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  the  memorial  adopted  by  this  Chamber  on  9th  February,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  on  16th  of  the  same  month,  in  reference  to  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  private  property  from  seizure  by  belligerents  in  time  of  war. 

Washington  City,  March  31,  1860. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  5th  inst.,  enclosing  the  able  and  interesting 
report  and  resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New-York,  in  favor  of  the 
perfect  immunity  (from  capture)  of  all  private  property  upon  the  ocean  in  time  of 
war,  was  duly  received  and  referred  to  the  State  Department.  It  has  since  occurred 
to  me  that  the  respect  so  eminently  due  to  the  Chamber,  requires  that  I  should 
address  you  a  few  remarks  in  answer. 

War  is  a  dreadful  calamity,  shocking  to  humanity,  and  ought  to  be  avoided 
by  all  honorable  means ;  but  whilst  mankind  continue  in  their  present  state,  it  will 
sometimes  be  inevitable.  If,  with  the  small  but  gallant  naval  force  of  this  country 
we  should  be  driven  into  a  war  with  a  nation  possessing  a  navy  far  more  numerous 
and  powerful  than  our  own,  we  should  then  be  in  a  comparatively  helpless  condition 
without  the  aid  of  privateers.  We  might,  with  almost  as  much  propriety,  agree  to 
abandon  our  system  of  volunteers  and  militia,  and  trust  alone  to  the  regular  army, 
for  our  defence  on  the  land,  as  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  services  of  privateers, 
which  are  our  volunteers  and  militia  upon  the  ocean  ;  besides,  privateering  may  be 
strictly  guarded  from  abuses  by  law,  and  be  restrained  within  the  rules  which  gov¬ 
ern  our  regular  navy. 

Neither  would  the  abandonment  of  war  against  private  property  upon  the  ocean, 
of  itself,  afford  freedom  and  security  to  our  commerce.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  we  must  proceed  a  step  further  and  obtain  the  consent  of  the  powerful  naval 
nations  that  merchant  vessels  shall  not  be  blockaded  in  port,  but  be  suffered  to  pass 
the  blockading  squadron  and  go  out  to  sea.  If  they  should  remain  blockaded  in 
our  harbors,  there  would  be,  comparatively,  but  little  private  property  on  the  ocean 
to  protect. 

A  powerful  fleet,  by  blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  could  effectually 
prevent  any  merchant  vessel  from  going  to  sea  from  any  port  situated  in  that  noble 
bay,  or  its  tributaries.  So,  in  regard  to  New-York,  New-Orleans,  &o.,  <fcc. 

If  the  proposition  to  abolish  war  against  private  property  on  the  ocean  were 
combined  with  a  proposition  to  secure  to  merchant  vessels  a  perfect  immunity  from 
blockade  in  any  port,  then  the  subject  would  be  well  worthy  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

James  Buchanan. 

To  P.  Perit, 

President  Chamber  of  Commerce ,  New -  York. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  IT.  Marshall,  the  said  letter  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  International  Maritime  Law. 

Mr.  James  De  Peyster  Ogden,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  1st  ult.  on  additional  powers  to  the  committee  of  this  Chamber  on 
Arbitration,  made  a  report  thereon,  accompanied  by  the  draft  of  an  act 
bestowing  such  powers. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  accepted,  and  the  chairman  was  authorized 
to  transmit  the  same  to  the  House  of  Assembly. 
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Arbitration  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  in  reference  to  obtaining  from  the  legislature  addi¬ 
tional  privileges  to  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  April , 
1860. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  investing,  with  legal  efficacy,  the  awards  of  the  committees  of  arbi¬ 
tration  and  appeal  in  all  cases  submitted  by  consent  of  parties  to  their  decision,  ask 
leave  to  report : 

That  the  system  of  litigation  in  our  courts  of  law  has  become  so  extended,  as  well 
as  complicated,  consequent  upon  the  increased  and  increasing  number  of  suitors, 
and  of  claims  presented  for  adjudication,  that  the  delays  attending  a  verdict  or  final 
decision  have  become  so  great  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  denial  of  justice. 

In  most  of  the  questions  arising  among  merchants  resulting  from  differences 
springing  up  amid  the  operations  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  their  kindred 
elements,  the  judgment  of  practical  men  conversant  with  these  subjects,  in  all  their 
details,  from  early  life,  strengthened  by  observation  and  reflection,  may  be  safely 
relied  on  for  just  and  impartial  decisions.  Experience  would  supply  the  place  of 
an  elaborate  treatise,  while  the  law  would  always  be  a  guide  in  cases  already  ad¬ 
judicated.  But  what  has  hitherto  been  wanting,  and  is  now  sought  to  be  obtained, 
is  that  a  final  and  binding  decision  may  be  given  in  mercantile  questions  with  little 
delay  and  at  trifling  expense — results  so  desirable,  but  so  impossible  to  be  obtained 
at  present,  from  a  suit  at  law. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  change  the  mode  or  manner  of  presenting  or  deciding  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  committees  of  the  Chamber ; 
but  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  will  be  asked  that  the  award  of  the  Chamber, 
through  its  committees,  may  not  be  subject  to  be  reversed  or  appealed  from  by  the 
parties  interested  in  any  submission. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  the  name  of  the  Chamber  for  the  following  amendment  or  addition  to  or 
in  continuation  of  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  by-laws  of  the  Chamber. 

James  De  Peyster  Ogden,  chairman ;  Caleb  Barstow,  John  J.  Boyd 
and  George  Opdyke. 

Bill  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  remove  doubts  concerning  the  corporation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to  confirm  the  rights  and  proceedings  thereof,” 
passed  13 th  April,  1784. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New-fork,  in  Senate  and  Assembly  convened ,  do  enact , 
That  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New-York,  and  all 
persons  claiming  by,  through  or  under  them,  may,  under  the  limitations,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
.New-York,  relative  to  arbitration,  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  committees  of  arbi¬ 
tration  and  appeal,  as  the  same  may  be  constituted  by  the  said  Chamber,  any  con¬ 
troversy  existing  between  them  which  might  be  the  subject  of  an  action,  and  may 
agree  that  final  judgment  in  a  court  of  record,  to  be  by  them  designated,  shall  be 
rendered  on  any  award  made  pursuant  to  such  submission. 

The  Committee  of  Arbitration  and  Appeal  of  the  said  Chamber  shall  possess  the 
same  power,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  disabilities  as  appertain  to  arbi¬ 
tration  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New-York,  and  awards  made  by  them  must  be 
made  and  may  be  enforced  as  therein  and  thereby  directed  ;  and  all  the  provisions 
contained  in  title  14,  part  3,  chapter  8  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  all  acts  amendatory  or  in  substitution  thereof,  shall  apply  to  proceedings 
had  before  the  said  committee,  as  if  specially  incorporated  herein  :  Except,  that  the 
judgment  to  be  rendered  in  the  manner  therein  directed  on  any  award  made  by 
them  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  subject  to  be  removed,  reversed,  modified  or  appealed 
from  by  the  parties  interested  in  such  submission  as  aforesaid. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Mr.  George  W.  Blunt  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
which  were  adopted : 
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Whereas ,  The  legislature  of  this  State,  in  1857,  passed  a  law,  after  an 
examination  and  survey  at  an  expense  of  the  State  of  more  than  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  defining  the  external  limits  of  the  harbor ;  which  limits 
were  determined  by  a  board  of  scientific  men,  after  due  consideration ;  and 

Whereas ,  This  Chamber  is  informed  that  bills  are  now  pending  before 
the  legislature  to  change  these  limits,  and  believing  that  such  changes 
will  be  injurious  to  the  great  interests  of  the  harbor ;  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  this  Chamber  respectfully  request  of  the  legislature  that 
it  pass  no  bills  changing  the  extension  line  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  1857. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Royal  Phelps,  seconded  by  Mr.  Denning 
Duer,  the  “  Bill  for  the  Simplification  and  Codification  of  the  existing 
Revenue  Laws  of  the  United  States,”  now  under  consideration  in  Con¬ 
gress,  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Moses 
H.  Grinnell,  Francis  M.  French,  Sheppard  Gandy,  Peter  V.  King, 
Abiel  A.  Low,  Charles  H.  Marshall,  Elisha  E.  Morgan,  Robert  B. 
Milliken,  Moses  F.  Odell  and  George  Opdyke. 

Mr.  Denning  Duer  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
which  were  adopted : 

Whereas ,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  State 
to  grant  to  a  private  association  the  right  to  levy  local  tonnage  duties  on 
all  vessels  passing  through  Hell  Gate  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  disapproves  of  the  measure,  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  such 
tonnage  duties,  and  to  draw  a  remonstrance  against  their  imposition. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  as  the  committee :  Messrs.  Denning 
Duer,  George  W.  Blunt,  Ezra  Nye,  George  Opdyke  and  Samuel  B. 
Ruggles. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  allu¬ 
ding  to  the  surplus  Manilla  hemp  and  cordage  warehoused  in  that  city, 
and  requesting  the  cooperation  of  this  Chamber  in  obtaining  from  Con¬ 
gress  an  act  granting  a  drawback  upon  cordage,  when  exported,  equal  to 
the  duty  paid  on  the  imported  hemp.  This  communication  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edward  IIincken,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  committee  on  medals  to  officers  engaged  in  laying 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  be  authorized  and  requested  to  procure 
from  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.  a  gold  medal,  to  be  presented  to  Assistant 
Surgeon  W.  D.  Smyth,  M.  D.,  Royal  Navy,  whose  name  was  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  list  of  officers  furnished  by  the  Admiralty,  but  who  was 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  Agamemnon. 

Mr.  George  W.  Blunt  called  the  attention  of  this  Chamber  to  the 
new  Diving  Bell  now  being  exhibited  in  the  East  River,  and  submitted 
for  the  inspection  of  the  members  a  new  map  of  the  East  River  and 
soundings,  on  a  large  scale.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  George  W.  Blunt,  Charles  H.  Marshall  and 
Russell  Sturgis. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  W.  Blunt,  the  former  standing  committee 
of  the  Chamber  on  the  Codificationof  the  Revenue  Laws,  were  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 
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Monthly  Meeting ,  Thursday ,  May  3 d,  1860. — Mr.  P.  Perit,  President , 

in  the  Chair. 


The  President  announced  that  the  first  business  of  the  meeting  would 
be  the  election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Royal  Phelps  nominated  Mr.  Pelatiah  Perit  for  reelection  as 
President,  which  nomination  was  seconded,  and  Mr.  Perit  was  elected 
viva  voce,  unanimously. 

Mr.  Royal  Phelps  was  then  nominated  for  the  office  of  First  Vice- 
President, ‘and  was  by  ballot  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Abiel  A.  Low  was  then  nominated  for  the  office  of  Second  Vice- 
President,  and  was  by  ballot  unanimously  elected. 

The  Chamber  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Secretary,  by  ballot ; 
the  vote  for  I.  Smith  Homans  was  forty-one,  and  for  Caleb  C.  Norvell, 
twenty-three,  and  Mr.  Homans  was  declared  duly  elected  Secretary. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Bogert  was  then  elected  Treasurer  unanimously,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Augustus  E.  Silliman,  who  declined  a  reelection. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz. :  Messrs. 


George  Opdyke, 

Henry  W.  Barstow, 
Frederick  A.  Conkling, 
Walter  S.  Griffith, 
John  D.  Jones, 


Francis  S.  Lathrop, 
Charles  II.  Marshall, 
Robert  B.  Minturn, 

James  De  Peyster  Ogden, 
William  K.  Strong. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  Trustees  of  the  “  Institution 
for  the  Savings  of  Merchants’  Clerks”  for  the  three  years  ending  May, 
1863:  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Edward  C.  Bogert  and  Frederick  A. 
Conkling. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tileston  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arbitration,  in  place  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  whose  time  had  expired. 

Mr.  Joseph  Peabody  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Mercantile  Li¬ 
brary  Committee,  in  place  of  Mr.  Philo  L.  Mills. 

Mr.  George  Opdyke  reported  progress  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
having  under  consideration  the  “  Bill  for  the  Simplification  and  Codifica¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  Revenue  Laws  of  the  United  States.”  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Opdyke,  the  committee  was  authorized  to  employ  a  competent  person 
to  make  a  synopsis  of  the  bill,  for  the  use  of  the  committee  and  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Denning  Duer,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  on  5th 
April,  in  reference  to  the  then  proposed  levy  of  tonnage  duties  at  Hell 
Gate,  reported  that  the  committee  had  addressed  Senator  Manierre  on 
the  subject,  and  that  the  bill  had  been  defeated  in  the  legislature,  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  12  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  late  representative  in  the  State  Assembly, 
reported  that  a  bill  to  alter  the  Harbor  lines  near  Fort  Morris,  to  which 
he  had  been  opposed,  had  been  passed  by  the  legislature. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  Opdyke,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Quarantine  and  with  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  relation  to 
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the  condition  of  Quarantine  regulations  of  this  port  for  the  ensuing  sum¬ 
mer;  and  as  to  what  provision  has  been  made  for  the  reception  and 
accommodation  of  the  sick  and  for  the  despatch  of  merchandise. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  members  on  this  committee, 
viz. :  Messrs.  George  Opdyke,  Joseph  Gaillard,  Jr.,  Sheppard  Gandy, 
Royal  Phelps  and  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

Mr.  Joseph  Peabody  called  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  to  the  recent 
communication  from  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  in  reference  to  a  draw¬ 
back  on  cordage  made  from  Manilla  hemp  ;  which  communication  had 
been  referred  on  the  5th  April  to  the  Executive  Committee.  On  motion, 
the  subject  was  now  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  “  Bill  for  the  Codi¬ 
fication  of  the  Revenue  Laws” — the  committee  to  make  a  report  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  within  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore  alluded  to  a  current  rumor  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  and  submitted  for  the  examination  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  a  gold  box  presented  by  the  British  government  to  Mr.  Harris,  in 
consideration  of  his  services  to  the  British  embassador  at  the  court  of 
Japan. 


Monthly  Meeting ,  Thursday ,  June  hith,  1860. — Mr.  P.  Perit,  President , 

in  the  Chair. 


The  President  observed  that  the  election  of  three  trustees  of  the 
“  Institution  for  the  Savings  of  Merchants’  Clerks”  had  been  made  on  the 
3d  May  last,  under  a  misapprehension.  That  Messrs.  Babcock  and 
Conkling,  who  were  elected  trustees,  had  declined  acceptance  of  the 
trust ;  and  that  Mr.  Edward  C.  Bogert,  who  also  had  been  elected,  had 
become  a  trustee  ex  officio.  A  new  election  was  now  held,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  were  unanimously  chosen,  viz. :  Abraham  M.  Cozzens, 
Oliver  S.  Strong  and  Merritt  Trimble. 

The  following  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  of  the  Chamber  was 
submitted,  read  and  approved,  and  ordered  on  file  : 

The  undersigned  auditing  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
report  that  they  have  examined  a  bank  book  exhibited  to  them  by  Mr. 
Augustus  E.  Silliman,  late  Treasurer,  by  which  book  the  receipts  of  the 
year  appear  to  have  been,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  T0^ 
dollars ;  making,  with  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine  TW  dollars, 
the  balance  in  his  hands  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  an  aggregate 
of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  T%\  dollars. 

The  disbursements  during  the  year,  for  which  vouchers  were  shown, 
were  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars ;  leaving  an 
unexpended  balance  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands,  on  the  1st  inst.,  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

New-York,  May  17,  1860. 


Stewart  Brown, 
Henry  K.  Bogert, 


Auditing  Committee. 
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Mr.  George  Opdyke,  from  the  committee  on  the  “  Bill  for  the  Codi¬ 
fication  of  the  Revenue  Laws,”  stated  that  the  committee,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  expert,  had  fully  examined  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  and 
had  found  it  so  objectionable  that  they  had  drawn  up  a  memorial  to 
Congress  on  the  subject.  This  memorial  was  read  as  follows: 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  New-York,  June  7,  1860. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ,  in  Senate  and  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  convened  : 

The  memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New-York  respect¬ 
fully  represents: 

That  the  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  Codi¬ 
fication  of  the  Revenue  Laws  of  the  United  States,”  has  been  carefully  examined  by 
your  memorialists.  They  find  it  is  different  from  the  bill  to  which  they  formerly 
gave  their  assent ;  and  they  feel  constrained  to  say  that  they  regard  it  as  a  most 
imperfect  and  objectionable  measure.  It  contains  many  new  provisions  or  modifi¬ 
cations  of  existing  statutes,  most  of  which,  they  feel  confident,  would  be  found  in 
practice  to  increase  the  burdens  and  vexations  of  commerce,  without  facilitating  the 
operations  of  government,  or  adding  to  its  revenue. 

Your  memorialists  have  noticed,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  has  been  postponed  to  December  next.  The  great  importance  of 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  requires  that  it  should  receive  the  careful  and  delib¬ 
erate  consideration  of  Congress.  It  is  conceded  that  our  existing  revenue  laws  are 
so  disjointed  and  imperfect,  that  they  need  codification  and  careful  revision,  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  a  harmonious  and  compact  code.  This,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
done  most  perfectly  by  a  competent  commission,  familiar  alike  with  the  wants  of 
commerce  and  the  convenience  and  security  of  government.  Such  a  commission, 
holding  its  sessions  in  this  city,  where  it  may  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  detail  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  merchants  and  government  officials,  through  whom  the  revenue  is 
collected,  could  scarcely  fail  to  perfect  a  system  of  revenue  laws  alike  beneficial  to 
government  and  commerce. 

Your  memorialists,  respectfully  recommending  this  policy  to  the  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  honorable  bodies,  cheerfully  pledge  their  best  efforts  to  aid  the 
deliberations  of  the  commission  in  case  it  shall  be  appointed. 

The  memorial  was  adopted,  and  the  President  was  authorized  to  trans¬ 
mit  copies,  duly  authenticated,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Leopold  Bierwirth,  from  the  committee  on  International  Mari¬ 
time  Law,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  31st  March,  1860,  submitted  a  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  was  read,  signed  by  Mr.  Bierwirth,  (Chairman,)  Messrs. 
Henry  K.  Bogert,  Charles  H.  Marshall,  Robert  B.  Minturn  and 
Pelatiali  Perit. 

Mr.  Royal  Phelps  then  presented  a  report,  signed  by  a  minority  of 
the  committee,  consisting  of  himself  and  Mr.  John  D.  Jones,  dissenting 
from  the  views  of  the  majority. 

After  a  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Bierwirth,  R.  Phelps,  A.  A. 
Low,  J.  D.  P.  Ogden  and  C.  LI.  Marshall  took  part,  it  was  ordered 
that  both  reports  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  taken  up  at  the  monthly 
meeting  in  October  next. 

Mr.  Abiel  A.  Low  proposed  that  a  special  committee  of  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers  be  appointed  to  receive  the  ambassadors  from  Japan  on  their  arrival 
in  this  city.  This  was  approved,  and  the  President  appointed  the  fol- 
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lowing  members  as  the  committee,  to  which  the  officers  of  the  Chamber 
were  added,  viz. :  Messrs. 


William  H.  Aspinwall, 
William  F.  Cary, 
Frederick  A.  Conkling, 
John  D.  Jones, 

James  G.  King, 

Richard  Lathers, 
Charles  H.  Marshall, 
Robert  B.  Minturn, 
Elisha  E.  Morgan, 
Anthony  B.  Neilson, 


David  Olyphant, 

George  Opdyke, 

James  De  Peyster  Ogden, 
Joseph  Peabody, 

John  A.  Stevens, 

Pelatiah  Perit, 

Royal  Phelps, 

Abiel  A.  Low, 

Isaac  Smith  Homans, 
Edward  C.  Bogert. 


A  communication  was  read  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Convention,  dated  Boston,  May  8, 
1860,  inviting  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  send  a  delegation  to  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Convention,  to  be  held  on  the  14th  of 
June  in  that  city.  The  President  was  authorized  to  name  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed :  Messrs. 

George  Opdyke,  Frederick  A.  Conkling, 

Nathaniel  D.  Carlile,  James  De  Peyster  Ogden, 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 


On  motion,  it  was  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into,  and  report  to  this  Chamber,  the  authority  by  which  bills  of  health 
are  required  of  vessels  arriving  from  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  the  committee, 
viz. :  Messrs.  George  Opdyke,  Joseph  Gaillard,  Jr.,  Sheppard  Gandy, 
Royal  Phelps  and  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  being  the  same  committee 
as  appointed  on  Quarantine  matters  on  3d  May  last. 


Monthly  Meeting ,  Thursday,  July  5th ,  1860. — Mr.  P.  Perit,  President , 

in  the  Chair. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Welsh,  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of 
Philadelphia,  stating  that  these  associations  had  determined  to  send  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Glasgow,  on  the  24th  September 
next,  of  the  “  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.” 
This  committee  or  delegation  will  be  charged  with  the  discussion  of  a 
proposed  international  system  of  general  average. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Liverpool  “  Association  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  commercial  interests,  as  respects  wrecked  and  damaged  pro¬ 
perty,”  suggesting  that  a  delegate  or  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  might  be  selected  to  attend  the  Glasgow  meeting,  on  24th  September 
next. 

Both  communications  were  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Anthony  B.  Neilson,  John  D.  Jones,  Henry  W.  Johnson, 
Abiel  A.  Low  and  Charles  H.  Marshall. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Lord  Orkney,  under  date,  London,  June  15th, 
I860,  conveying  his  acknowledgments  for  the  two  gold  medals  presented 
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to  Iris  two  sons  as  participants  in  tlie  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Cable,  viz. : 

3  Grosvenor  Place,  Hyde  Park,  London,  June  15,  1860. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  upon  my  return  from  the  Continent,  to  convey  to  you  in  the 
name  of  my  two  sons,  Lieutenants  the  Hon.  Frederick  and  James  Fitzmaurice,  R.  N., 
one  of  whom  is  at  present  employed  on  foreign  service,  their  and  my  own  thanks 
for  the  distinguished  mark  of  favor  the  American  Nation  have  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  them,  in  presenting  them  with  those  splendid  medals,  and  I  trust  it  will  require 
no  cable  to  unite  ever  in  amicable  bonds  our  respective  countries.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  sir, 

Your  very  faithful  and  obliged, 

Orkney. 

To  P.  Perit,  Esq. ,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ,  New- York. 

Mr.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  member  of  the  delegation  to  the  National 
Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Convention  at  Boston,  made  a  verbal  report  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  on  and  after  14th  June,  1860,  and 
stated  that  a  printed  report  of  the  proceedings  would  soon  be  published. 

Mr.  George  Opdyke,  from  the  committee  on  Quarantine,  reported  that 
Dr.  Gunn,  Health  Officer  of  the  port,  had  been  addressed  on  the  subject 
of  complaints  made  as  to  exacting  bills  of  health  from  vessels  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  that  no  reply  had  yet  been  received. 

Mr.  Arthur  Leary  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  masters  of 
vessels  of  this  country  be  requested  to  hoist  their  flags  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  which  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Isaac  Phillips  stated  that  information  had  been  received  from 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  that  duties  on  merchandise  exported  from  ports 
of  the  island  had  been  abolished,  from  and  after  the  12th  of  May  last. 

Mr.  George  W.  Blunt  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
which  were  adopted : 

u  Whereas ,  An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  placing  fog-signals  or  whistles  on  our  coast,  and  Sandy  Hook  has 
been  designated  as  one  of  the  points  on  which  said  signals  shall  be 
placed,”  therefore, 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  Light-House  Board  be  respectfully  requested  to 
erect  this  signal  at  Sandy  Hook  as  soon  as  is  practicable.” 

Mr.  Blunt  offered  the  following  resolution  as  to  Light-Houses  on  the 
Highlands  of  Navesink : 

“  Resolved ,  That  this  Chamber  disapproves  of  any  change  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  the  lights  on  the  Highlands  of  Navesink.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  Opdyke,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  employ,  if 
they  see  proper,  a  stenographer,  to  report  the  proceedings  of  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  furnish  printed  slips  of  such 
proceedings  to  each  daily  paper  applying  therefor ;  provided  such  printed 
slips  involve  no  cost  whatever  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Opdyke  then  offered  a  resolution  expressing  the  thanks  of  the 
Chamber  to  the  members  of  the  press,  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which 
the  proceedings  had  been  heretofore  reported,  which  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed. 
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Mr.  Peeit,  President,  from  the  committee  appointed  June  Yth  to  meet 
the  Japanese  embassadors,  made  the  following  report,  which  the  Cham¬ 
ber  authorized  to  be  entered  in  full  on  the  minutes,  together  with  the 
address  made  to  the  embassy  : 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  July  5£A,  1860. 

The  committee  appointed  to  receive  the  Japanese  embassadors,  beg  leave  to 
report,  that  they  called,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber,  and 
met  a  polite  reception  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  visitors. 

In  reply  to  a  brief  address  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  the  embassadors  ex¬ 
pressed  a  lively  interest  in  the  opening  trade  with  the  United  States,  intimating 
that  it  would  be  more  rapidly  developed,  if  they  could  carry  back  to  Japan  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  likely  to  promise  advantage. 

They  solicited  for  this  purpose  an  interview  with  a  sub-committee  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  which  was  acceded  to,  and  arranged  by  your  committee.  In  pursuance  of  the 
arrangement,  the  President,  Second  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  met  the  embassadors.  The  three  Princes,  the  Governor,  the  Treasurer  and 
two  attaches,  acting  as  Secretaries,  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  also  the 
Japanese  interpreter,  and  Mr.  Portman,  the  English  interpreter. 

The  embassadors  expressed  the  intention  of  submitting  further  inquiries  in  wri¬ 
ting,  but  were  prevented  by  the  hurry  of  the  arrangement  for  their  departure  for 
Japan. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  Perit, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  the  embassy,  and  their  reply,  at  the  reception  June  20  : 

To  their  Excellencies  the  Ambassadors  from  Japan  : 

As  the  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  Uew-York, 
we  have  called  to  pay  our  respects  to  your  Excellencies,  to  bid  you  welcome  to  our 
city*,  and  to  express  the  high  satisfaction  which,  in  common  with  our  fellow-citizens, 
we  experience  on  the  occasion  of  your  arrival. 

We  hail  the  opening  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Japan  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
Western  nations  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  age  ;  the  more  interesting  to  us  as 
our  western  borders  are  so  near  to  the  shores  of  your  country. 

Your  embassy,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  the  princes  and  dignitaries  of  your  empire, 
gives  an  increased  interest  to  the  ratified  treaty,  of  which  you  are  the  distinguished 
bearers.  Under  the  influence  of  its  provisions,  we  look  forward  to  a  commercial 
intercourse  which  must  necessarily  expand  with  the  evidences  of  mutual  wants,  and 
which  will  be  followed,  we  trust,  by  all  the  beneficent  influences  which  commerce 
has  always  exerted  upon  the  nations  which  have  cherished  it. 

Representing,  on  this  occasion,  the  commercial  interests  of  this  emporium  of  the 
great  American  Republic,  we  feel  a  lively  interest  in  this  subject,  not  merely  in 
view  of  the  material  benefits  which  will  result  from  commerce,  but  from  the  belief 
that  it  will  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  strengthening  of  the  ties  of  amity, 
the  advancement  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  with  all  their  powerful  influences 
upon  the  happiness  of  both  nations. 

We  trust  that  for  ages  to  come  Japan  and  the  United  States  will  be  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  friendly  relations,  that  peace,  unfettered  commerce  and  the  offices  of 
benevolence  will  mark  their  intercourse,  thus  helping  on  the  civilization  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  human  race. 

The  distinguished  reception  which  you  have  met  with  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  our  magistrates  and  citizens,  must  convince  you  that  your 
visit  to  America  has  taken  a  deep  hold  on  the  national  feelings. 

We  look  to  the  happiest  results  from  your  mission  to  our  nation,  and  we  pray  that 
the  Great  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  whose  providence  we  would  ever  acknowledge, 
may  protect  you  and  conduct  you  in  safety  to  the  shores  of  your  country. 

New-York,  June  20,  1860. 
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To  this  address  the  embassadors,  through  their  interpreter,  made  the 
following  reply : 

The  embassy  acknowledge  the  pleasure  they  feel  in  receiving  the  delegation  of 
the  distinguished  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

The  embassy  feel  the  importance  and  the  great  advantage  which  will  arise  to 
their  own  country  by  the  proposed  general  commercial  intercourse  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  The  embassy  appreciate  the  objects  and  aims  of  commerce 
in  its  most  extended  shape,  and  therefore  desire  a  conference  some  evening  this  week 
with  a  committee  of  the  Chamber,  in  order  to  consult  upon  details  connected  with 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  nations. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  appointed 
for  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  28  : 

Topics  introduced  by  the  embassy  : 

1$?.  As  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
whether  it  has  any  connection  with  the  government. 

2 d.  As  to  any  duty  levied  by  the  United  States  on  goods  exported  to 
foreign  countries. 

3d.  What  were  the  duties  on  foreign  imports. 

4th.  What  discrimination,  if  any,  is  made  between  foreigners  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  as  to  duties  charged  them  on  importations  from 
abroad. 

5th.  Whether  foreigners  had  the  same  privileges  and  terms  as  citizens 
in  the  purchase  of  goods. 

6th.  Whether  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  the  right  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  specific  articles  to  other  countries. 

7th.  Whether  the  rates  of  freight  charged  by  American  vessels  de¬ 
pended  at  all,  or  were  affected  by,  the  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  the 
voyage. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  price  of  farm  hands  and  common 
laborers  in  Japan,  the  information  was  not  very  definite,  but  the  inference 
drawn  was  that  the  prices  were  somewhat  higher  than  in  China. 

Full  answers  were  given  to  these  and  subordinate  questions,  and  a 
deep  interest  was  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  embassadors  in  the  replies 
given ;  and  especially  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  this  port 
with  China,  and  with  other  nations. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  committee,  the  following 
was  the  substance  of  their  remarks  : 

1st.  That  the  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  in  Japan  were  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  government. 

2d.  That  they  rarely  got  out  more  copper  than  was  wanted  for  home 
use,  and  occasionally  only  did  a  surplus  exist  for  export. 

3c?.  That  the  coal  mines  were  owned  partly  by  the  government  and 
partly  by  wealthy  individuals. 

4th.  That  there  exists  no  appliances  for  working  the  coal  mines  to  any 
great  depth. 

5th.  That  the  tea  districts  of  Japan  were  extensive,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  could  be  greatly  increased  if  the  foreign  demand  required  it. 

6th.  That  in  Japan  their  preference  was  for  green  teas,  and  that  they 
had  some  doubt  whether  the  kinds  of  tea  grown  in  Japan  would  suit  the 
American  markets. 
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(When  Mr.  Abiel  A.  Low  stated  that  he  had  received  samples  of  the 
Japan  teas,  and  that  the  qualities  were  approved  of,  the  embassadors 
expressed  their  surprise  and  pleasure.) 

7  th.  Rice  is  abundantly  cultivated  in  Japan,  and  forms  a  chief  article 
of  food.  The  export  is  generally  prohibited,  under  the  belief  that  a  large 
export  would  advance  prices,  and  thus  operate  oppressively  on  the  com¬ 
mon  people. 

8th.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  tea  could 
be  packed  in  the  style  of  the  Chinese,  with  a  lining  of  lead,  they  replied 
that  they  had  lead  in  abundance,  but  it  was  not  applied  to  such  use. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  production  of  raw  silk  in  Japan,  it 
was  observed  that  the  cultivation  for  home  use  was  still  going  on ;  and 
that  the  production  could  be  largely  increased  if  trade  with  other  nations 
demanded  it. 

As  the  evening  drew  near  its  close,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  a 
more  detailed  series  of  inquiries  should  be  presented  in  writing,  to  which 
the  committee  of  the  Chamber  would  make  full  replies ;  and  also  submit 
questions  on  their  part,  which  would  elicit  information  regarding  the 
trade  and  resources  of  Japan. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  through  the  double  translation  by  the 
Japanese  and  English  interpreters,  and,  of  course,  occupied  much  time, 
and  was  not  wanting  in  animation  and  the  manifestation  of  good  feeling. 
Each  question  propounded  by  the  Japanese  was  necessarily  first  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Dutch  language,  and  thence  by  Mr.  Portman,  (the  inter¬ 
preter,)  into  the  English  language.  The  committee  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  Mr.  Portman  for  his  kind  services  on  the  occasion. 

After  a  cordial  shaking  of  hands  with  the  members  of  the  embassy, 
the  committee  took  their  departure,  much  gratified  with  the  interview. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  August  2 d,  1860. — Mr.  P.  Perit,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  Opdyke,  in  behalf  of  the  Quarantine  Committee,  an¬ 
nounced  the  reception  of  a  communication  from  Dr.  Alexander  N. 
Gunn,  Health  Officer  of  this  port,  in  response  to  a  letter  written  to  that 
officer,  and  which  he  stated  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 
After  a  few  explanatory  remarks  by  Mr.  Opdyke,  the  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Gunn  was  read,  viz.  : 

Letter  from  the  Committee  to  the  Health  Officer. 

Kew-York,  June  26,  1860. 

Dr.  A.  1ST.  Gunn,  Health  Officer,  <Scc.  : 

Dear  Sir, — By  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on  Quarantine  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  am  directed  to  hand  yon  the  inclosed  papers,  and  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  which  they  complain.  They  represent,  in 
substance,  that  the  State  Department  issued,  on  the  2d  day  of  March  last,  a  general 
circular  to  United  States  consuls,  informing  them  that  bills  of  health  would  in»future 
be  required  of  all  vessels  arriving  at  New-York  from  foreign  ports;  that  the  United 
States  consuls  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg  enforce  this  requirement,  while  no  attention 
is  paid  to  it  at  London,  Liverpool,  Havre  or  other  large  European  ports  ;  that  bills 
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of  health  brought  by  vessels  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg  are  not  asked  for  on  their 
arrival  here,  and  when  the  captains  tender  them  to  the  Deputy  Health  Officer,  they 
are  told  that  they  are  not  wanted;  that  the  cities  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  feel 
aggrieved  at  this  invidious  distinction  against  them,  subjecting  them,  as  it  does,  to  a 
vexatious  tax,  and  raising  an  ungrounded  suspicion  against  their  sanitary  condition, 
at  a  time  when  both  ports  are  free  from  contagious  disease. 

If  these  representations  are  correct,  as  they  are  presumed  to  be,  from  the  high 
character  of  the  party  making  them,  the  committee  think  you  will  agree  with  them, 
that  they  furnish  just  grounds  of  complaint.  The  cities  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
are  known  to  be  among  the  healthiest  in  Europe.  Our  commerce  with  them  is 
large,  and  rapidly  increasing.  Then  why  subject  it  to  annoyances  and  burdens 
from  which  our  commerce  with  other  European  ports  is  exempt  ?  Justice,  as  well 
as  sound  policy,  sternly  forbids  it. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  present  the  subject  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  its  next  meeting,  which  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  July  5.  In 
the  meantime,  they  will  feel  obliged  for  any  suggestions  you  may  give  them  on 
the  best  means  of  removing  the  grounds  of  complaint,  without  endangering  the 
efficiency  of  the  Quarantine  regulations  of  this  port.  It  seems  to  the  committee 
that  it  might  be  done  by  furnishing  the  State  Department  with  a  list  of  the  foreign 
ports  that  the  Health  Officer,  or  the  Board  of  Health  of  this  city,  would  deem  it 
safe  to  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  bills  of  health  ;  or,  still  better,  by  furnish¬ 
ing  the  Department  with  a  list  of  those  ports  from  which  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
require  them. 

Soliciting  an  answer  at  your  earliest  command,  together  with  a  return  of  the 
papers  inclosed, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Opdtke,  Chairman. 


Reply  of  Dr.  Gunn,  Health  Officer, 

Quarantine,  Staten  Island,  ) 
Health  Office,  July  3,  1860.  ) 

Hon.  George  Opdyke  : 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  26tli  ult.,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  state,  that  on  the  27th  February  last  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  Washington,  requesting  him  to  notify  our  consuls  accredited  to  the  several 
West  India  and  other  tropical  ports,  from  which  we  were  apprehensive  of  the 
importation  of  yellow  fever,  that  I  should  require  bills  of  health  from  all  captains 
of  vessels  arriving  from  those  ports  between  the  months  of  April  and  November, 
and  enclosed  a  form  of  bill,  which  I  submitted  as  best  calculated  to  afford  reliable 
information  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  those  ports,  and  to  enable  me  to  determine 
what  precautionary  measures  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  this  port. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  I  received  a  communication  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Hon.  John  Appleton,  requesting  me  to  inform  him  whether  I  should  limit  the 
requirement  to  vessels  arriving  from  the  West  Indies,  or  whether  they  should  be 
demanded  of  vessels  arriving  from  ports  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe  and  South  America. 
I  replied,  that,  as  yellow  fever  then  existed  in  several  of  the  South  American  ports, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  as  cholera  still  lingered  in  several  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  cities,  the  same  form  of  bill  of  health  should  properly  be  demanded  from 
all. 

This  is  all  that  has  passed  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  subject  the  captains  or  owners  of  vessels  to  unnecessary 
trouble,  inconvenience  or  expense  in  this  matter ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  my  earnest 
desire,  and  was  my  object  in  the  above  measure,  to  avoid  every  thing  not  absolutely 
required  by  ordinai’y  prudence.  Bills  of  health  are  not  required  from  ordinary 
sailing  vessels,  when  furnished  by  steamers  arriving  from  the  same  or  adjacent 
ports  of  departure;  and  it  was  because  more  recent  information  had  thus  been 
received  that  the  Deputy  Health  Officer  did  not  accept  them  when  tendered.  It  is 
a  fact,  that  cholera  has  existed,  in  a  sporadic  form,  at  Hamburg  and  other  European 
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cities  within  the  past  year,  and  one  or  two  malignant  and  fatal  cases  have  occurred 
among  the  immigrants  during  the  past  summer;  but,  so  far  from  any  invidious  dis¬ 
tinction  being  made  against  the  city  of  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  I  did  not  mention 
them  particularly,  and  no  notice  was  issued  to  them,  that  I  am  aware  of,  except 
the  general  order  from  the  State  Department,  at  Washington,  to  all  our  foreign 
consuls,  and  which  has  been  cheerfully  complied  with  by  the  owners  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool,  London,  Havre  and  other  European  steamers. 

I  will,  however,  address  the  Secretary  of  State  immediately,  and  inform  him  that 
it  is  unnecessary  that  bills  of  health  should  be  furnished  by  ordinary  vessels,  where 
steamers  arrive  from  the  same  or  adjacent  ports  of  departure  ;  and  also,  that  while 
we  should  always  prefer  to  receive  them  from  our  own  consuls,  they  will  be  received 
from  the  local  board  of  health,  or  health  officers,  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  procure 
them  from  the  consuls,  in  consequence  of  absence  or  remoteness  of  residence. 

I  cannot  see  any  great  hardship  in  the  above  requisition,  or  that  it  can  possibly 
involve  any  great  inconvenience  or  vexatious  taxation,  (the  charge  for  each  bill  of 
health  being,  as  I  am  informed,  by  law,  only  fifty  cents,)  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  means  by  which  we  can  determine  the  sanitary  condition  of  foreign 
ports,  and  what  measures  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  this  port. 

This  is  the  first  and  outy  remonstrance  or  objection  which  I  have  heard  or  received 
against  what  I  can  consider  but  a  very  reasonable  requirement. 

I  shall,  however,  be  most  happy  to  receive  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
will  certainly  adopt,  if  practicable,  any  suggestions  in  the  above  matter  which  they 
may  deem  expedient. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  N,  Gunn,  Health  Officer. 

Mr.  Opdyke  moved  that  the  correspondence  he  printed,  which  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Marshall,  of  the  Special  Committee,  appointed  in 
relation  to  the  communication  from  the  “  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,”  inviting  the  corporation  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  a  meeting  of  the  Association  on  the  24th  of  September 
next,  at  Glasgow,  in  the  efforts  to  determine  upon  a  system  of  Interna¬ 
tional  General  Average,  reported ;  and  recommended  the  appointment  of 
Hon.  Willliam  Marvin,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida,  to  attend  the  meeting  as  the 
representative  of  the  Chamber,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  report  the 
result  of  the  conference  in  writing  to  this  Chamber,  with  his  views  as  to 
whether  any  practical  or  desirable  result  will  be  afforded  by  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Matthew  Maury  ashed  to  be  permitted  to  resign  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  committee  on  the  “  Time  and  Weather  Observatory.” 

The  President  suggested  that  the  subject  lie  over  till  the  next  meet¬ 
ing,  when  there  would  be  a  larger  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  George  Opdyke  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  the  committee  on  Quarantine  be  directed  to  inquire 
and  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  placing  the  Quarantine  regulations  of 
this  port  on  a  more  perfect  and  efficient  basis — a  basis  that  will  render 
them  less  onerous  to  commerce,  and  more  effective  in  protecting  this  city 
from  contagious  diseases,  and  that  will  make  better  provision  for  the  care 
of  the  sick. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowber,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Chamber  to  the  question  of  “  What  constitutes  a  delivery 
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of  goods?”  which  point  he  stated  had  never  been  satisfactorily  settled, 
but  was  yet  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  commercial  community. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Arbitration. 


Monthly  Meeting ,  Thursday ,  September  6th,  1860. — Mr.  P.  Perit, 

President ,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  that  Hon.  William  Marvin,  Judge  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  of  Florida,  who  had  been  selected  to  represent  the 
Chamber  at  the  approaching  meeting  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  had  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  had  taken  his  departure  from  this  port  on  the  25th 
of  August  for  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore  called  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  to  the 
subject  of  the  establishment  of  further  mail  facilities  between  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  LTnited  States  and  Asiatic  ports,  and  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

“  Resolved ,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Chamber,  an  urgent  necessity 
exists  for  the  establishment,  at  an  early  day,  of  mail  facilities  between 
the  cities  of  San  Francisco,  in  California,  and  Shanghai,  in  China,  with 
connections  at  such  intermediate  ports  as  the  interest  of  commerce  may 
indicate.” 

Mr.  Wetmore  moved  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  members,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Chamber,  the  draft  of  a  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  mail  facilities  between  California  and  China.  This  proposition 
was  ao-reed  to,  and  the  President  named  the  following  members  to  con- 
stitute  the  committee,  viz. :  Messrs. 

Abiel  A.  Low,  Royal  Phelps, 

Joseph  S.  Allen,  Fletcher  Westray, 

William  T.  Coleman,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

George  Opdyke. 

Mr.  David  Ogden  mentioned  that  it  was  understood  that  Hon.  W.  S. 
Lindsay,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  had  been  deputed  to  visit 
this  country  to  confer  with  the  authorities  at  Washington,  in  reference  to 
the  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  that  he  might  be 
expected  in  this  city  at  an  early  day.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Prosper  M. 
Wetmore,  the  officers  of  the  Chamber  were  authorized  to  receive  Mr. 
Lindsay  on  his  arrival  here. 


Monthly  Meeting ,  Thursday ,  October  4,  1860. — Mr.  P.  Perit,  President , 

in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Abiel  A.  Low,  chairman  of  the  special  committee,  to  whom  was 
referred,  on  the  6th  of  September,  the  resolution  in  reference  to  govern- 
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ment  aid  in  establishing  mail  facilities  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
port  of  Shanghai,  submitted  a  draft  of  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the 
subject,  which  was  read : 

Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York,  representing  the  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  of  this  city,  whose  members  are  largely  interested  in  its  shipping, 
would  respectfully  submit  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Chamber,  an  extension  of  the  postal  facilities  of 
this  country  is  alike  necessary  to  the  full  success  of  its  commerce,  and  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  high  position  among  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 

Your  memorialists  can  recall  the  time,  within  a  short  term  of  years,  when  the 
several  lines  of  packet  ships  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  New- York  had  almost  exclu¬ 
sive  control  of  the  valuable  traffic  between  this  and  the  principal  seaports  of  Great 
Britain  and  France ;  and  they  have  lived  to  see  the  noble  vessels,  which  once  stood 
so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  traveler,  and  which  bore  to  our  shores  the  most 
costly  merchandise,  degraded  to  the  service  of  the  emigrant,  to  the  carrying  of  coal, 
crockery  and  iron,  and  the  bulky  products  of  our  own  soil. 

The  loss  to  our  sailing  packets  of  the  valuable  trade  of  which  they  were  once  the 
unrivalled  possessors,  is  traceable,  primarily,  to  the  introduction,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  of  a  line  of  steamers  from  the  port  of  Liver¬ 
pool  to  Boston,  via  Halifax,  some  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  with  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  of  steam  to  ocean  navigation,  the  British  government  inaugurated  that 
system  of  mail  communication  with  this  country,  which  has  never  failed  of  the 
support  necessary  to  its  full  establishment  and  permanent  existence. 

The  vessels  first  employed  shortly  gave  place  to  others,  larger  and  more  powerful ; 
and,  aided  by  subsidy  after  subsidy,  they  were  soon  enabled  to  defy  competition, 
not  only  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails  and  of  first-class  passengers,  but  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  rich  fabrics  of  England,  France  and  continental  Europe — all  the 
costly  merchandise  which  is  excluded  from  sailing  vessels  by  the  length  and 
uncertainty  of  the  voj'age,  and  by  the  higher  rates  of  insurance.  Once  firmly 
established  upon  the  North  Atlantic,  the  same  system  has  been  enlarged  and 
extended  to  other  countries:  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
South  America,  to  Africa,  to  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas,  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  principal  ports  in  India,  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  Singapore,  and  along  the  coast  of  China  to  the  islands  of  the  East 
and  to  Australia.  It  has  been  carried  and  continued  through  all  seasons  and 
through  all  climes,  rearing  a  class  of  seamen  inured  as  well  to  the  heats  and  tem¬ 
pests  of  the  torrid  zone  as  to  the  cold,  rough  gales  of  the  Northern  winter ;  and 
wherever  the  mail  steamer  has  gone,  and  whence  it  has  come,  by  a  law  wdiich  was 
manifest  on  the  scene  of  its  first  triumph,  the  most  valuable  trade  has  followed  in 
its  course.  Not  only  do  the  raw  silks  and  the  costly  drugs  of  India  and  China 
reach  their  destination  by  Oriental  and  Peninsular  mail  steamers,  but  travelers — 
the  men  of  wealth  and  the  men  of  leisure — the  merchant  and  the  tradesman — all 
who  value  time  and  punctuality,  seek  the  shores  of  England,  in  going  to  or  re¬ 
turning  from  the  various  regions  to  which  the  government  of  that  country  has  so 
wisely  opened  the  vTay.  And,  at  this  very  day,  the  American  merchant,  dependent 
upon  the  postal  facilities  afforded  by  his  enterprising  rival,  opens  his  correspondence, 
and  studies  out  the  vrants  of  most  of  the  populous  countries  named,  from  two  to 
three  weeks  after  they  have  become  known  to  his  vigorous  competitors  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  government,  your  memorialists 
have  seen  the  steamers  of  her  mercantile  marine  so  increased  in  number  as  to  pre¬ 
serve,  unimpaired,  a  mail  service  which,  for  safety  and  regularity,  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  world  ;  while  it  has  spared,  for  the  emergencies  of  war,  most  of 
the  transports  that  were  needed  to  carry  an  invading  army  to  the  Crimea,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  with  a  rapidity  unknown  before,  another  army  to  India,  when 
India  was  all  in  revolt.  With  the  return  of  peace,  these  same  vessels,  so  prompt  to 
answer  the  demand  of  Great  Britain  and  her  ally  in  time  of  war,  are  found  ready 
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to  resume  their  places  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country,  or  in  filling  up  new 
lines  of  communication  then  read}7  to  be  opened. 

A  change  has  thus  been  going  on  quietly,  yet  effectively,  in  the  dominion  of  the 
seas ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  ocean  steamers,  the  utmost 
activity  has  prevailed  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tyne,  while  for  years 
our  shipyards,  from  Maryland  to  Maine,  have  been  deserted,  or  comparatively 
lifeless. 

Your  memorialists  are  aware  that  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  that  has  led  to  such 
results  has  been  questioned ;  but,  however  doubted,  it  has  been  always  pursued 
with  a  determination  that  has  never  faltered ;  till  at  length,  the  commerce  of 
England,  vitalized  in  all  its  parts,  has  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  without  a 
parallel  in  history.  The  system  pursued  by  England  is  now  being  imitated  by 
France  and  other  powers. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  government  to 
adopt  and  continue  a  similar  policy ;  to  give  to  its  merchants  mail  facilities  co¬ 
extensive  with  their  wants;  to  permit  their  mariners  to  go  side  by  side,  along  all 
the  highways  of  the  sea,  upon  equal  terms  with  those  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
To  restore  to  our  mercantile  marine  its  lost  prestige — to  reinstate  it  in  a  supremacy 
which  was  once  unquestioned,  it  needed  only  that  measure  of  support  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  rendered  to  theirs.  Whatever  doctrines  about  free  trade 
prevail  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  this,  your  memorialists  respectfully  urge, 
that,  so  long  as  the  mail  service  of  England  and  France  is  maintained  by  imperial 
subsidies,  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  be  compelled  to  imitate  their 
liberality  or  submit  to  a  mortifying  alternative. 

Your  memorialists  are  not  unmindful  that  some  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  did,  for  a  time,  yield  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  this  regard, 
and  that,  under  the  influence  of  temporary  appropriations,  a  line  of  steamers  was 
established  to  run  from  this  city  to  Liverpool — such  steamers  as  have  never  yet 
been  surpassed  for  speed,  for  strength,  for  power,  or  for  efficiency  ;  that,  for  a  time, 
they  were  the  boast  of  our  seamen  and  the  delight  of  the  American  traveler ;  un¬ 
fortunate,  indeed,  and  through  much  misfortune  unsuccessful ;  sustained  while  the 
support  that  brought  them  into  existence  was  continued,  and  finally  withdrawn 
from  the  ocean,  if  not  to  perish,  to  become  valueless  at  the  wharves  of  this  city — a 
spectacle  to  sadden  and  sicken  the  hearts  of  all  to  whom  they  had  once  been  a 
source  of  exultation  and  pride.  Your  memorialists  are  aware  that  other  lines  -were 
formed  to  Bremen  and  Havre,  and  that,  under  able  management,  the  latter  still 
continue  to  run  unaided,  or  receiving  only  ocean  and  inland  postage,  wliile  a  few 
private  steamers  are  enabled  to  keep  the  sea  during  the  summer  season. 

From  this  survey,  so  brief,  yet  so  unsatisfactory — from  this  contrast,  so  unwillingly 
drawn,  between  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  the  British  government  and  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  our  own,  your  memorialists  gladly  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  which  is  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  this  appeal. 

The  time  seems  to  have  fully  come  when  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  mail  steamers 
through  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  populous  countries  of  the  Eastern 
world. 

On  one  side  are  California  and  Oregon,  with  their  long  line  of  sea-coast — States 
abounding  in  mineral  wealth,  with  a  most  productive  soil,  and  forests  boundless  in 
extent ;  on  the  other  the  populous  empires  of  Japan  and  China,  the  Philipine  Islands, 
Java  and  Australia,  all  as  accessible  to  the  merchants  of  this  country  by  a  western 
route,  as  they  now  are  to  those  of  the  old  countries  by  existing  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation. 

Should  a  line  of  steamers  be  formed  from  San  Francisco  to  China,  a  connection 
with  the  other  important  places  indicated  will  become  natural  and  easy.  To  such 
a  consummation  the  signs  of  the  times  unmistakeably  point — lines  of  rail-road,  run¬ 
ning  from  the  Atlantic,  projected,  if  not  decreed — an  overland  mail,  which,  passing 
through  the  wilderness  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  seeks  a  new  issue  beyond 
the  sea ;  but  stronger  than  all  else,  the  will  of  a  progressive  and  energetic  race. 
These  are  tokens  of  the  future. 

Such  a  line  is  needed  to  turn  the  tide  of  correspondence  which  now  sets  hither 
and  thither,  through  the  China  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and, 
via  France  and  England,  across  the  Atlantic,  by  a  more  direct  route  to  and  from 
San  Francisco.  It  is  needed,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  strengthen, 
by  ties  of  mutual  intercourse  and  mutual  interest,  the  bonds  of  peace  and  amity 
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so  lately  formed  with  the  empire  of  Japan ;  if  they  would  open  up,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  vast  resources  of  China,  an  empire  so  capacious  to  take  of  our  produce 
and  manufactures,  and  so  rich  to  return  in  kind ;  if,  by  exchanging  the  gold  and 
silver  of  California  for  the  silks  and  teas  of  both  empires,  the  American  merchants 
would  be,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  foreign  bankers  and  foreign  credits;  and, 
above  all,  if,  holding  the  truths  of  Christianity  as  precious,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  give  the  missionary  speedy  access  to  his  chosen  field  of  labor,  to  the 
scene  of  much  toil  and  sacrifice  in  the  past,  and  of  large  promise  in  the  future.  If 
all  these  things  are  desirable,  such  a  line  is  needed. 

To  such  a  line,  the  silver  of  Mexico,  Chili  and  Peru,  which  reaches  China  through 
a  long  and  expensive  route,  would  soon  become  tributary ;  and  so,  too,  would  the 
gold  of  Australia,  drawn  to  England  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  that  law  of 
commerce  which  makes  the  shortest  route  the  best. 

Your  memorialists  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  noble  enterprise,  because 
it  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  government,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it  are  national ;  because,  if  it  is  wise  to  spend  millions  annually,  in 
time  of  peace,  for  the  defence  of  our  commerce  in  the  event  of  war,  it  seems  to  be 
wise  to  appropriate  the  public  money  towards  building  up  a  mercantile  marine, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  as  valuable  in  war  as  in  peace.  And  your  memorialists 
pray,  that  this  great  step  in  our  country’s  progress  may  not  be  deferred  to  another 
day,  and  the  honor  of  it  to  another  Congress,  but  that  a  sufficient  subsidy  be  granted 
to  any  company  that  will  undertake  to  perform  the  service  in  question,  under  proper 
guarantees  and  conditions. 

New- York,  Pec.  6,  1860. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  George  Opdyke,  a  member  of  the  committee,  it 
was  ordered,  that  the  draft  of  the  memorial  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Chamber,  and  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  sub' 
ject  be  deferred  until  the  November  monthly  meeting. 

Mr.  Opdyke,  from  the  committee  on  Quarantine,  appointed  May  3d, 
1860,  announcing  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Alex.  N.  Gunn, 
Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New-York,  stating  that  he  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  with  a  request  that  the 
requirement  to  procure  bills  of  health,  by  and  from  the  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  steamers  from  their  ports  of  departure,  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  George  W.  Blunt  announced  the  reception  of  a  report  drawn  by 
Lieut.  Ammen,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  on  the  subject  of  collisions,  with 
suggestions  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  diminish  the  dangers  of 
collision  at  sea.  On  motion,  the  communication  of  Lieut  Ammen  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  Collisions. 

Mr.  Blunt  moved  that  the  subject  of  memorializing  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  a  daily  mail  line  between  Cedar  Keys  and  Key  West 
be  referred  to  the  special  committee,  appointed  September  6th,  to 
report  on  steam  communication  in  the  Pacific.  This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  George  Opdyke  submitted  a  resolution  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  to  invite  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Lindsay,  M.  P.,  now  on  a 
visit  to  this  country,  to  attend  a  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  at  such 
time  as  may  be  convenient  to  him,  after  his  arrival  here ;  which  was 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  David  Ogden,  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Wash¬ 
burn  in  Congress,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  passengers  on  vessels 
propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  Collisions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Royal  Phelps,  the  salary  of  Mr.  George  Wilson 
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the  clerk  of  the  Chamber,  was  increased  from  its  present  sum  ($300)  to 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  International  Maritime  Law, 
which,  in  June  last,  was  deferred  to  the  present  meeting,  was  again 
postponed. 


Special  Meeting ,  Tuesday,  October  9 th,  1860. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  Tuesday- 
evening,  October  9th,  at  eight  o’clock,  at  the  rooms  of  the  American 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  (Clinton  Hall,)  to  meet  Hon. 
William  Sciiaw  Lindsay,  M.  P.  for  Sunderland.  Mr.  P.  Perit,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members,  including  both  Vice-Presidents.  The  President  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  Lindsay  to  the  meeting,  who  made  some  extended  remarks 
on  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  suggested  changes  ;  regis¬ 
tration  of  ships ;  International  Maritime  Law ;  shipping  offices,  &c.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Lindsay’s  address : 

Me.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  having  invited  me  here  to-night, 
and  for  the  opportunity  which  you  have  given  me  of  stating  to  you  my  views  in 
regard  to  various  maritime  questions  in  which  the  ship-owners  and  the  merchants, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  people  of  both  England  and  America,  are  deeply  interested. 
But  so  many  reports  have  been  circulated  in  regard  to  the  object  of  my  visit  to  the 
United  States,  I  think  it  right  to  say  a  few  words  which  may  appear  personal  to 
myself.  I  have  always  a  great  delicacy  in  speaking  of  matters  regarding  myself ; 
but  as  it  has  been  stated,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  believed  in  some  quarters,  that  I 
visit  this  country  in  an  official  capacity  as  a  kind  of  ambassador,  or  perhaps  even 
as  a  special  envoy  from  the  British  government,  I  wish  to  disabuse  your  minds  of 
any  such  ideas.  My  visit  to  this  country  is,  I  may  say,  one  of  pleasure.  I  have 
had,  as  some  of  you  are  aware,  large  connections  with  America  for  some  years.  I 
have  a  great  many  good  and  warm  friends  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  have  long  promised  myself  a  visit  to  this  great  and  rising  country.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  however,  that  many  obligations  have  interfered,  and  have  prevented  me  from 
accomplishing  this  trip  until  this  year.  Lord  John  Russell,  when  he  heard  I  was 
about  to  visit  this  country,  was  good  enough  to  say  that  when  here  I  might  in  my 
intercourse  with  merchants  and  ship-owners  have  some  conversation  with  them  upon 
various  commercial  questions  which  the  governments  of  both  countries  were  very 
anxious  to  settle.  Being  largely  connected  with  British  shipping,  and  being  so 
much  interested  in  these  questions,  I  readily  consented  to  do  what  I  possibly  could 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  settlement  of  these  various  questions.  His  Lordship  was 
good  enough,  also,  to  furnish  me  with  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  on  the 
subject,  so  as  to  make  me  familiar  with  the  position  of  these  questions  to  the  latest 
date,  and  further  to  write  to  Lord  Lyons  to  afford  me  the  necessary  facilities.  That 
is  the  only  connection  I  have  had  with  the  British  government  in  relation  to  my 
visit.  His  Lordship  knew  that  for  many  years  past  I  have,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  devoted  my  attention  almost  exclusively  to  these  great  maritime  questions ; 
and  he  also  knew  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  sessions  of  Parliament,  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  had  been  pleased  to  adopt  many  of  the  views  I  entertained  in 
regard  to  maritime  questions.  There  were  some  remarks  made  about  me  which  I 
should  not  pass  over,  lest  they  may  injure  the  great  and  good  cause  which  I  have 
voluntarily  undertaken.  It  has  been  said  that  I  am  not  at  all  competent  for  such 
a  task,  because  I  am  “  a  self-taught  and  self-made  man;”  but  I  felt  that  my  being 
self-taught  and  self-made  would  not  make  me  any  the  less  acceptable  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  (Applause.)  It  was  also  said  that  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to 
deal  with  these  questions.  Well,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  am  ignorant  about 
many  things,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  ignorant  I  feel  myself  to  be  ;  and  in 
coming  among  you,  I  desired  more  to  gain  knowledge  than  to  attempt  to  impart 
information.  But  if  I  am  ignorant  in  general  questions,  I  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
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the  questions  on  which  I  am  about  to  address  you  this  evening,  because  I  have  been 
from  my  boyhood  connected  with  maritime  affairs,  and  since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  I  have  devoted  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  these  questions.  It  was  doubted  in  some  quarters  if  I  was  competent 
to  deal  with  “  the  delicate  and  intricate  questions  of  diplomacy.”  Well,  gentlemen, 
however  eager  I  may  be  to  obtain  knowledge,  there  is  one  kind  of  knowledge  which 
I  do  not  desire  to  obtain,  and  that  is  the  knowledge  of  diplomacy  as  taught  in  too 
many  courts  of  Europe.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  mankind,  and  well  for  nations, 
if  there  were  less  of  that  intricate  diplomacy  and  more  of  honest,  straightforward 
dealing  between  men  and  nations.  (Applause.)  I  think  I  can  best  attain  the  ob¬ 
jects  I  have  in  view  by  speaking  to  you  as  a  plain  man  of  business,  addressing  men 
of  business  in  a  great  business  city,  and  frankly  pointing  out  what  I  conceive  to  be 
wrong  in  your  laws,  and  as  frankly  pointing  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  wrong  in 
our  own  laws.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  form  of  diplomacy  which,  to  use 
a  homely  phrase,  is  prepared  to  give  and  take,  and  to  do  justice  to  all  men.  (Ap¬ 
plause  )  I  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  remarks  of  a  certain  body  of  men 
known  as  the  Ship-owners’  Society  of  London.  These  associations  in  England  are, 
in  many  instances,  different  from  those  here — from  your  chambers  of  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade,  which  represent  great  commercial  and  maritime  interests,  and  have 
great  weight  with  the  federal  government.  Too  many  of  our  associations  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  small  political  factions,  got  together  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  particular  branches  of  trade ;  but  too  often  they  ride  hobbies  of 
their  own  on  some  political  dogmas.  I  question  much  if  the  “Ship-owners’  Society 
of  London”  represent  any  body  but  themselves,  and  a  few  of  the  old  school  of  ship¬ 
owners,  whose  views  were  such  as  those  of  our  statesmen  some  fifty  years  ago,  who 
desired  that  the  trade  of  England  should  be  carried  on  in  British  ships  alone.  Such, 
I  fear,  is  too  much  the  case  with  the  so-called  London  Ship-owners’  Society.  This 
societ}'  met  together  in  solemn  conclave,  (I  dare  say  the  members  present  were  very 
few,)  and  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  they  had  “  no  confidence  in  me.”  The 
resolution  pleased  them,  I  dare  say,  and  I  do  not  think  it  injured  me;  and  I  call 
attention  to  it  (for  otherwise  it  is  unworthy  of  notice)  simply  because  it  may  have 
reached  some  parts  of  this  country,  and  some  gentlemen  here  might  be  disposed  to 
attach  too  great  weight  to  it.  I  assure  3’ou  that  the  gentlemen  who  passed  that 
resolution  have,  so  far  as  their  extreme  political  views  are  concerned,  no  influence 
whatever  in  the  Parliament  of  England.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  allow 
me  to  state  to  you  the  objects  which  I  have  in  view  in  meeting  you  this  evening. 
I  will  speak  first  in  reference  to  the  liability  of  ship-owners,  because  that,  perhaps, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  questions,  and  one  which  I  think  is  not  sufficiently 
well  understood.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  sufficiently  known  how  the  ship-owners 
of  both  countries  stand  with  regard  to  each  other  on  this  question.  As  our  re¬ 
spective  laws  now  stand,  any  ship-owner  of  this  country  or  of  England,  however 
wealthy  he  might  be,  may  rise  any  morning  and  find  himself  a  ruined  man.  That 
is  a  serious  thing  to  consider.  The  law  of  England  with  regard  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  ship-owners  limits  the  responsibility  of  our  owners  to  the  value  of  the  ship 
and  freight.  In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  also,  the  responsibility  of 
the  ship-owners  is  limited  to  that  extent.  This  is  also  the  law  in  this  country ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  so  in  this  country  as  far  as  I  understand  the  law.  Speaking  to  Ameri¬ 
can  gentlemen,  of  course,  I  am  speaking  under  correction  ;  but  so  far  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  law  of  your  country,  your  responsibility  in  cases  of  collision  is  also  limited 
to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  of  your  ships  runs  down 
another  at  sea,  and  you  pay  into  your  courts  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  your 
responsibility  cannot  be  carried  beyond  that  value.  That  is  all  very  well,  so  far  as 
the  laws  of  the  respective  countries  stand.  But  if  my  ship  runs  down  another  ship 
in  which  an  American  subject  is  interested,  and  enters  any  of  your  ports,  I  am  made 
responsible,  in  your  courts,  not  merely  for  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  but  I 
am  made  responsible  exactly  for  whatever  amount  of  damage  may  have  been  sus¬ 
tained  through  the  collision  brought  about  by  my  ship.  So,  therefore,  if  my  ship 
runs  down  a  vessel  with  cargo  and  freight  on  board  to  the  extent  of  £200,000  ster¬ 
ling,  I  would  be  responsible  for  the  whole.  If  your  ships  at  sea  run  down  any  other 
American  ship,  or  runs  down  a  British  ship,  and  it  be  brought  into  our  courts,  you 
are  also  responsible  in  our  courts  for  the  full  amount  of  the  damage  which  your  ship 
caused.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  our  laws  have  jurisdiction  only  over  British 
ships,  and  that  your  laws  have  jurisdiction  only  over  American  ships.  Now,  con- 
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sidering  the  vast  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  the  two  countries,  I  think,  at 
least  I  hope  you  may  agree  with  me  in  the  remarks  I  have  ventured  to  make,  and 
that  as  the  legislatures  of  both  countries  have  specified  that  the  ship-owner’s  lia¬ 
bility  shall  be  limited,  you  will  use  your  influence  to  extend  that  limitation  to 
the  vessels  of  both  nations.  A  convention  between  the  two  countries  should  lay 
down  certain  principles  in  regard  to  liability  which  would  be  common  to  both ;  so 
that  your  responsibilities  ma}’'  be  limited  in  our  country  in  the  same  way  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  is  with  our  ships ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  our  ships  are  brought 
into  3Tour  courts  our  responsibilities  should  be  limited  in  the  same  way  as  you  are. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  framing  a  convention  to 
cany  out  this  important  and  desirable  object.  Under  the  head  of  responsibility, 
there  are  various  points  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  and  which  have 
direct  reference  to  this  question  of  liability.  First,  with  respect  to  collisions  at  sea. 
Now  the  causes  of  collision  are  various.  Many  collisions  are,  it  is  true,  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  man.  There  are  others,  however,  which  I  believe  might  be 
avoided,  if  certain  alterations  were  made  in  the  maritime  laws,  or  rather  in  the 
practice  of  the  respective  countries.  The  first  alteration  I  would  desire  to  see  made 
is,  that  the  ships  of  England  and  America  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  rule  of 
the  road  at  sea.  It  is  very  desirable  that  one  rule  of  the  road  should  be  adopted 
at  sea  by  all  maritime  nations ;  but  I  will  now  confine  myself  to  England  and 
America.  Curious  enough,  we  have,  I  might  almost  say,  two  rules  of  the  road  at 
sea  to  guide  us.  We  have  the  admiralty  rule,  founded,  I  believe,  on  the  old  mari¬ 
time  law.  We  have  also  a  rule  of  the  road  somewhat  different  from  that  old  mari¬ 
time  rule,  as  laid  down  by  our  shipping  act  of  1854.  The  difference  is  not  very 
material  between  the  two,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  lead  at  times  to  very  conflicting 
decisions  in  the  admiralty  court,  often  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  parties  interested. 
I  believe  we  will  require  to  alter  our  rule  of  the  road,  for  it  will  not  do  for  us  to 
have  two  laws,  however  slight  the  difference,  with  reference  to  the  rule  of  the  road 
at  sea.  Your  rule  of  practice  in  America  is  much  the  same  as  the  old  maritime 
rule  of  the  road,  and  with  one  or  two  modifications  it  might  be  desirable  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  adopt  the  rule  of  the  road  that  is  at  present  in  use  with  American  vessels. 
I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  details  of  any  particular  rule.  What  I  desire  is,  that 
you  should  go  with  me  in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the  opinion  amongst  ship¬ 
owners  that  there  should  be  but  one  rule  for  the  guidance  of  mariners  in  England 
and  America. 

May  I  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  use  of  lights  at  sea?  In  accordance  with 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  act  of  1854,  we  established  a 
system  of  signal  lights  at  sea,  which  I  need  not  minutely  describe,  but  that  system 
of  lights  was  considered  so  good  that  all  the  European  nations,  I  believe,  have  now 
adopted  it.  You,  in  America,  have  also  adopted  that  system  so  far  as  steamers 
are  concerned,  and  your  leading  ship-owners  have  also  adopted  it.  But  it  is  not 
cumpulsory  by  your  laws  for  your  ship-owners,  in  all  cases,  to  carry  lights.  Now, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  law  of  America  on  this  point 
should  be  made  similar  to  that  of  England,  with  reference  to  the  lights  to  be  carried 
at  sea;  that  American  and  English  ships  should  be  required  to  show  the  same 
lights. 

If  we  have  the  same  rule  of  the  road,  and  displayed  the  same  signal  lights,  there 
would  be  less  collisions  than  now  unfortunately  occur.  The  great  cause  for  surprise 
with  me,  when  I  take  into  consideration  the  enormous  intercourse  going  on  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  vast  number  of  vessels  which  pass  down  the  St.  George’s 
and  English  Channels,  is  that  many  more  collisions  do  not  take  place;  and  it  is  a 
fact  which  speaks  well  for  the  masters  of  American  and  English  vessels,  as  proving 
the  caution  the}’-  must  exercise  to  avoid  collisions.  These  are  the  points  which 
come  under  the  head  of  liability.  There  are  other  points  to  which  I  am  anxious  to 
direct  your  attention,  60  that  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  may  be  brought  into 
harmonj7  in  regard  to  them.  One  is  offences  committed  on  board  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ships.  Very  frequently  offences  are  committed  onboard  English  ships  entering 
37our  ports,  and  on  board  American  ships  entering  our  ports,  over  which  the  laws 
of  the  respective  countries  have  no  jurisdiction.  Perhaps  in  serious  cases,  such  as 
murders,  murderous  assaults,  mutinies  and  the  like,  it  may  not  be  desirable  that  the 
laws  of  each  country  should  have  authority  over  the  ships  of  the  other ;  but  it 
might  be  so  arranged  as  that  when  such  crimes  were  committed  on  board  American 
vessels  in  or  entering  British  ports,  a  British  magistrate  might  have  power  to  issue 
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a  warrant  and  commit  the  offender  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  were  a  British  subject, 
and  hand  him  over  to  his  consul  or  minister  to  be  sent  home  for  trial — for  I  think 
it  right  that  a  man,  for  very  heinous  offences,  should  be  sent  home  to  the  country 
to  which  he  belongs,  to  be  tried  by  its  laws.  But  there  are  other  cases  which  may 
be  dealt  with  summarily,  and  many  of  them  of  a  very  vexatious  character — for  in¬ 
stance,  petty  larceny,  cases  of  assault  of  a  trivial  kind,  disputes  between  masters 
and  seamen,  and  so  forth.  Now,  I  think  it  desirable  that  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries,  with  reference  to  such  cases,  should  be  in  harmony,  so  that  at  the  request 
of  the  British  minister  or  consul  in  America,  disputes  arising  on  board  British  ves¬ 
sels  in  any  of  your  ports,  could  be  summarily  dealt  with  in  your  courts,  and  dis¬ 
putes  arising  in  American  ships  in  any  of  our  ports,  could,  at  the  request  of  your 
minister  or  consul,  be  dealt  with  the  same  as  if  the  disputants  were  British  subjects, 
alwaj’S  reserving  that  this  be  done  at  the  request  of  the  consuls  and  ministers  of  the 
respective  countries.  Then  there  is  another  point  which  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble — desertions.  Desertions  are  constant^  taking  place  from  our  ships  in  your 
ports,  and  from  American  vessels  in  our  ports.  We  have  no  jurisdiction  over  such 
cases  of  desertion  from  your  ships,  nor  have  you  any  jurisdiction  over  deserters  from 
our  ships.  I  think  that  when  you  consider  that  time  is  capital — and  it  is  so  to  the 
ship-owner  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  man  of  business,  because  his  property 
is  liable  to  rapidly  depreciate — when  you  remember  that  ships  are  sometimes  de¬ 
tained  a  week,  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  on  account  of  desertions,  I  think  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  that  American  seamen  deserting  in  British  ports  should  be  summarily  dealt 
with  by  our  authorities,  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  deal  with  British  subjects 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  that  deserters  from  our  ships  in  your  ports  should 
be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  American  seamen.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in 
these  matters  than  appears  at  the  first  glance.  This  seems  to  be  a  small  matter, 
and  some  of  you  may  think  it  unworthy  of  notice,  but  when  you  consider  the  vast 
intercourse  which  is  carried  on  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  great  number 
of  desertions  that  occur,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than  it  at  first 
seems.  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  your  attention,  so  as  to  have  the  laws  of  the 
respective  countries  upon  this  point  brought  into  perfect  harmony.  The  next  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  is  a  truly  great  one,  and  I  have  some 
delicacy  in  entering  upon  it ;  but  it  is  one  upon  which  I  have  felt  very  strongly  for 
many  years — it  is  the  question  of  belligerent  rights  at  sea.  I  wish  to  call  your 
serious  attention  to  it  for  a  few  moments.  Direct  reference  is  made  to  this  import¬ 
ant  question  in  the  report  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Committee  of  last  session  of 
Parliament.  As  yon  are  aware,  in  that  unfortunate  war  with  Russia,  England 
formed  an  alliance  with  France,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  among  other  things,  that 
both  nations  waived  their  rights  to  confiscate  enemy’s  goods  found  on  board  neutral, 
ships,  as  also  neutral  goods,  not  contraband  of  war,  found  in  enemies’  vessels.  Now 
this  mutual  but  provisional  waiver  of  belligerent  rights  placed  the  allies  in  harmo¬ 
nious  action,  and  practically  countenanced  the  principle  that  free  goods  make  free 
ships.  Well,  Mr.  President,  upon  the  return  of  peace,  what  was  called  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Paris,  was  agreed  to  by  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Sardinia,  Prussia, 
Russia  and  Turkey.  By  that  declaration,  also,  privateering  was  abolished.  The 
declaration  was  submitted  to  your  government.  Your  government  said,  we  will 
agree  to  it,  save  and  except  the  clause  which  states  that  privateering  shall  cease. 
“It  is,”  they  said,  “not  the  policy  of  America  to  maintain  vast  standing  armies  or 
navies.  When  we  unfortunately  go  to  war,  we  depend  upon  our  people  to  protect  us 
on  shore,  and  upon  our  ship-owners  to  defend  us  on  the  water.”  “  If,”  they  continued, 
“you  will  make  all  private  property  exempt  from  capture  at  sea,  we  will  cease  priva¬ 
teering;  but  why  ask  us  to  abolish  it,  while  you  maintain  and  send  out  your  great  • 
ships-of-war,  which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  privateers.  They  go  forth  to 
do  exactly  the  same  as  the  ships  which  we  license  in  time  of  war,  to  burn,  plunder 
and  destroy.”  I  think  the  argument  of  your  government  unanswerable.  Some 
people  say  it  is  necessary  to  do  such  terrible  things  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  war. 

I  doubt  it — and  doubt  it  very  much,  I  don’t  think  that  burning,  plundering  and  de¬ 
stroying  private  property  ever  brought  war  to  an  end ;  it  only  exasperates  the  people 
whose  property  is  destroyed,  and  the  anxiety  to  obtain  prize  money  in  the  shape  of 
that  plunder,  only  stimulates  nations  to  war.  (Applause.) 

Therefore,  I  heartily  agreed  with  the  American  government  when  they  said, 
“Make  all  private  property  exempt  from  capture  at  sea,  and  then  we  will  agree 
that  privateering  shall  cease.”  (Applause.)  Now,  gentlemen,  I  brought  that  ques- 
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tion  under  the  serious  attention  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I 
ain  happy  to  say  that  that  committee  adopted  the  following  paragraph  in  their 
report  with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  and  that  committee  consisted  of  seventeen 
gentlemen,  many  of  whom  are  most  influential  members  of  the  British  parliament. 
The  paragraph  was  as  follows: 

“Your  committee  are  aware  that  grave  objections  have  been  urged  by  high 
authorities  against  any  further  step  in  advance;  but  they  cannot  close  this  brief 
comment  on  so  important  a  question  without  expressing  a  hope  that  your  honorable 
House  will  agree  with  them  in  the  opinion  that,  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  private  property,  not  con¬ 
traband  of  war,  should  be  exempt  from  capture  at  sea.” 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  in  my  life  wrote  a  paragraph  of  which  I  was  prouder  ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  committee,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  agreed 
with  me  in  those  great  and  noble  principles.  (Applause)  And  I  do  fervently  hope 
and  pray  that  I  may  live  to  see  those  principles  carried  out.  Every  thing  in  my  power 
shall  be  done  to  bring  about  the  time  when  we  shall  cease  from  plundering;  when 
we  shall  cease  from  destroying,  and  when  we  shall  cease  from  capturing  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  unoffending  non-belligerents ;  the  time  when  we  shall  treat  private  pro¬ 
perty  on  the  ocean  in  the  same  way  as,  for  more  than  a  century,  private  property 
on  the  land  has  been  treated;  because,  I  believe,  that  by  so  doing,  we  are  perform¬ 
ing  one  of  our  great  missions  upon  earth — to  bring  about  peace  and  good  will  among 
nations.  (Applause.)  And  I  do  trust  that  you  will  aid  me  in  urging  upon  3’our 
government  to  adhere  to  the  noble  principle  they  laid  down,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
cease  privateering  when  England  is  prepared  to  say  that  from  this  time  forth  all 
private  property  shall  be  exempt  from  capture  on  the  ocean.  (Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  two  other  questions  to  which  I  shall  call  your  atten¬ 
tion,  although  I  have  some  hesitation  in  doing  so,  because  we  are  likely  not  to  be 
so  unanimous  upon  them  as  upon  the  others  which  I  have  just  laid  before  you.  But, 
notwithstanding  that  I  know  well  that  you  will  give  me  a  generous  hearing  and  an 
impartial  consideration.  The  question  to  which  I  now  wish  to  direct  yonr  atten¬ 
tion,  are  questions  of  policy,  and  it  may  take  some  time  to  have  them  settled,  but  1 
think  it  is  well  to  hear  both  'sides  of  a  question;  I  think  it  is  well  that  I  should 
give  you  my  views,  even  if  they  should  differ  from  those  of  a  majority  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  here;  you  may  consider  them  over  and  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

One  question  is  in  regard  to  registration.  As  you  are  aware,  we  admit  to  regis¬ 
tration  the  ships  of  all  nations.  An  American-built  ship.can  come  to  any  British 
port  and  be  registered  in  the  customs  in  the  same  way  as  any  British-built  ship. 
Here  is  an  advantage  3-011  do  not  possess.  We  can  register  the  ships  we  purchase 
frojn  any  nation.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to  us.  We  have  often  taken  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  it;  for  we  can  at  times  find  ships  cheaper  than  those  we  could  build.  Now, 
you  are  prevented  from  doing  so.  Your  law  says:  “You  may  invest  your  money 
in  an  American-built  ship,  but  not  in  a  ship  built  in  any  other  country.”  Now  that 
seems  strange.  I  could  understand  it  if  they  put  on  a  duty  for  purposes  of  revenue, 
but  to  pass  a  law  and  say  that  you  cannot  invest  your  money  where  you  please,  is, 
I  think,  not  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  your  government.  I  think  that  you  should 
at  least  be  allowed  to  purchase  whatever  ships  you  please,  and  to  purchase  them 
where  you  please,  and  that  you  ought  not  to  be  prohibited  from  doing  what  you 
please  with  your  capital.  However,  it  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  or  not  you 
are  losers  by  it.  The  next  question  is  a  wider  one — the  coasting  trade.  As  you  are 
aware,  we  opened  our  ports  to  the  shipping  of  all  nations;  in  1850  and  in  1854  we 
opened  our  entire  coasting  trade,  so  that  since  those  dates  your  ships  can  enter  all 
our  ports  in  India,  Australia,  Canada  and  the  other  provinces,  upon  the  same  terms 
as  British  ships.  Now  the  great  principle  of  all  3'our  most  eminent  statesmen — and 
you  have  had  among  them  some  of  the  greatest  the  world  ever  saw — their  great 
principle  was  reciprocity,  and  they  were  willing  to  give  to  other  nations  what  other 
nations  gave  to  them.  We  gave  )tou  the  coasting  trade.  You  may  say  that  it  is  not 
worth  much  in  a  small  island  like  Great  Britain,  but  }tou  must  remember  that  we 
have  given  you  the  vast  trade  of  India,  Australia  and  Canada  as  well,  which,  you 
will  admit,  is  an  exceedingly  important  trade,  and  one  which  has  been  very  valuable 
to  your  ships.  Now,  Mr.  President,  while  we  do  this,  3’ou  still  maintain  your  coast¬ 
ing  trade  laws.  You  have  prevented  our  ships  from  entering  that  trade,  and  you 
have  done  more.  You  still  call  the  trade  between  New-York  and  California  a 
“.coasting  trade;”  and  you  go  even  further,  and  call  the  trade  from  New-York  to 
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Aspin  wall,  with  its  transhipment  over  foreign  soil  to  San  Francisco,  “a  coasting  trade! !” 
In  speaking  to  American  gentlemen  I  know  I  speak  to  as  wise  and  intelligent  men 
as  the  world  can  produce;  to  a  bodj^  of  just  men;  and  I  ask  is  it  fair  to  call  those 
two  trades  which  I  have  named  coasting  trade?  It  would  be  as  fair  to  call  the 
trade  between  England  and  Calcutta  a  coasting  trade,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  cling  to  legal  technicalities.  I  think  you  must  admit  that  on 
the  grounds  of  equity,  the  one  trade  is  as  much  a  coasting  trade  as  the  other.  To 
be  frank,  I  must  tell  you  that  a  large  number  of  influential  men  in  England,  and 
among  them  even  our  most  advanced  free  traders,  both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it, 
feel  very  keenly  about  that  question,  and  wonder  that  you  should  call  that  vast 
trade  around  Cape  Horn  with  California  a  coasting  trade.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it 
stands.  In  the  repeal  of  our  navigation  laws,  a  clause  was  maintained  in  that  act 
which  gave  the  power  to  the  Queen,  by  order  of  the  council,  to  exclude  the  ships  of 
non-reciprocating  nations  from  the  trade  with  the  ports  I  have  named.  Our  execu¬ 
tive  government,  without  reference  to  parliament,  has  power  to  put  that  clause  in 
force.  I  do  not  think  the  clause  will  be  enforced;  but  if  it  should  be,  see  what  an 
injury  it  would  be  to  your  shipping.  If  the  opposition  to  the  Liberal  party  get  into 
power  they  may  have  it  enforced,  and  they  are  very  likely  to  be  in  power  before 
long.  It  is  true,  they  might  not  be  able  to  keep  it  in  force  more  than  a  year,  but 
see  what  injury  might  be  done  to  your  shipping  in  that  year.  Suppose  that  the 
order  came  that  no  American  ships  in  the  ports  of  India,  Canada  or  Australia  were 
to  load  cargoes  in  those  ports  for  any  port  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  British  Posses¬ 
sions,  see  how  many  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  you  would  have  suddenly  locked 
up.  Of  course,  it  would  enhance  the  price  of  produce  to  our  consumers,  and  raise 
the  rates  of  freights  in  British  vessels.  Now,  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event,  and  I  ask  you  to  aid  me  by  making  concessions  in  your  coasting 
trade.  I  do  not  think  that  by  doing  so  you  would  suffer  to  the  extent  you  suppose, 
or  that  England  would  gain  to  the  extent  she  supposes  by  it,  because  I  do  not  think 
any  foreign  nation  can  compete  successfully  with  you  for  the  trade  along  your 
own  shores.  If  you  can  compete  successfully  with  us  in  the  trade  I  have  named, 
why  can  you  not  in  the  coasting  trade  ?  Every  nation  can  conduct  its  own  coasting 
trade  to  the  best  advantage.  England  has  got  Swedes  and  Norwegians  to  compete 
with  her  for  her  coasting  trade,  which  she  has  opened  ;  but  they  have  not  done  it, 
nor  can  they  do  it,  because  they  cannot  carry  on  that  trade  to  advantage,  unless 
they  remove  themselves  and  their  families  to  our  shores;  and  before  you  could 
compete  with  us  in  our  coasting  trade  you  would  be  obliged  to  come  and  live  near 
the  trade,  and  before  we  could  compete  successfully  with  you  we  would  have  to 
come  and  live  with  you.  But  when  I  see  your  beautiful  clippers  of  1,000  and  2,000 
tons,  and  your  fine  Baltimore  clippers  of  200  and  500  tons,  all  engaged  in  what  your 
laws  term  the  coasting  trade,  with  exclusion  of  all  chance  of  competition,  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  frankly  to  admit  that  I  am  amazed  that  you  should  have  in  this  matter  aban¬ 
doned  the  principles  of  reciprocity,  so  ably  advocated  by  your  great  statesmen, 
through  an  imaginary  dread  of  English  competition.  I  wish  the  ship-owners  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  larger  the  commerce  the  better  it  is  for  them ;  because 
the  ship-owner  is  a  mere  carrier  and  does  not  create  trade.  The  trade  must  be 
created  or  the  ship-owner  cannot  exist.  The  freer  the  intercourse  between  nations 
the  larger  the  development  of  the  trade,  and  the  greater  the  development  of  the 
trade  the  more  employment  for  ship-owners.  A  free  trade  along  your  shores  would 
tend  materially  to  increase  it.  But  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  entire 
throwing  open  of  the  coasting  trade,  you  ought,  at  least,  in  common  justice,  to  make 
some  concessions,  even  if  you  had  no  higher  reasons  than  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
the  British  government  closing  against  you  the  vast  trade  which  you  now  enjoy 
with  our  colonies  and  possessions.  But  we  have  also  concessions  to  make.  While 
I  don’t  think  that  you  deal  justly  or  generously  towards  us  in  regard  to  the  coasting- 
trade,  I  don’t  think  that  we  deal  generously  towards  you  in  regard  to  the  various 
taxes  levied  upon  your  vessels  visiting  English  ports.  You  make  us  no  charge  for 
the  lights  shown  upon  your  shores,  and  your  lights  are  not  inferior  but  equal  to  any. 
You  act  the  part  of  a  great  people,  and  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  enlightened 
nation  to  place  lights  on  her  shores,  not  only  for  her  own  vessels  but  for  all  those 
ships  that  she  invites  to  trade  with  her,  and  I,  too,  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
nation  to  do  so.  England,  while  she  opens  her  coasting  trade,  still  charges  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  other  nations  coming  to  her  ports  for  the  use  of  the  lights  on  her  coasts.  Sho 
also  charges  them  to  maintain  harbors,  such  as  Dover,  Bamsgate,  Budlington  and 
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other  places  which  your  ships  cannot  enter.  England  also  charges  you  what  is 
called  local  charges,  at  various  ports,  for  which  you  derive  no  benefit  whatever,  and 
which  are  for  purposes  entirely  municipal.  She  also  charges  you  for  pilotage,  and 
under  her  compulsory  pilotage  law  you  are  charged,  whether  you  require  to  take 
a  pilot  or  not.  If  you  pass  through  Yarmouth  Roads  or  the  Motherbank,  or  various 
other  places  where  your  masters  do  not  require  pilots,  your  ships  have  pilotage 
levied  upon  them.  Now,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  the  American 
ships  pay  in  these  ways.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  accurate  amount ; 
but  I  believe  that  your  ships  pay,  in  round  numbers,  for  lights  and  compulsory 
pilotage,  passing  tolls  and  local  charges,  a  sum  close  upon  a  million  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally.  Now,  if  you  were  prepared  to  say  that  you  would  throw  open  your  coasting 
trade,  (which  I  think  you  ought  to  do,)  or  at  least  make  some  considerable  con¬ 
cessions  regarding  it,  I  think  that  England,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  prepared 
to  sweep  away  this  system  of  charges.  At  all  events,  I,  in  the  British  parliament, 
would  do  my  best  to  have  it  done.  I  think^too,  that  you  would  get  the  best  of  the 
bargain  when  you  got  rid  of  paying  this  $1,000,000  annually,  so  that  as  a  matter 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  I  think  it  deserves  your  attention. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Great  Britain  passed  a  law  that  no  produce 
could  be  taken  from  Great  Britain  to  America  except  in  British  ships,  while  Amer¬ 
ica  passed  a  law  that  no  produce  could  be  carried  from  America  to  Great  Britain 
except  in  American  ships.  Well,  for  some  years  they  had  the  spectacle  of  American 
and  British  ships  crossing  each  other  in  ballast,  carrying  out  the  theory  of  the  re¬ 
spective  governments  of  the  day.  Did  the  ship-owners  gain  by  that?  I  think  you 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  argue  that  anybody  gained  by  it.  Say  that  the  ship¬ 
owner  of  America  got  twenty  dollars  per  ton  for  the  goods  carried  to  Great  Britain 
he  got  nothing  for  coming  back,  while  if  he  got  $12  per  ton  one  way,  and  $12  per 
ton  the  other  way,  the  consumers  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  have  got  their 
produce  carried  for  $8  less  per  ton,  and  the  ship-owner  would  have  had  four  dol¬ 
lars  more  for  carrying  it.  We  got  wiser  in  the  course  of  time,  and  we  found  that 
such  a  law  did  not  benefit  any  body,  not  even  the  parties  who  applied  for  its  en¬ 
actment,  the  ship-owners  of  England  and  America  of  that  day,  while  it  injured  all. 
The  ship-owner  soon  found  that  even  he  himself  was  losing  $4  per  ton  on  every 
voyage  that  he  made  across  the  Atlantic,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  materially 
limiting  his  trade  by  limiting  the  amount  of  goods  which  he  had  to  carry  over. 
Now,  we  find  these  two  great  countries  doing  nearly  the  same  thing  in  that  vast 
inland  lake  trade  which  is  opened  and  opening  up,  and  which  I  cannot  leave  this 
country  without  seeing.  What  are  we  doing  at  the  present  moment?  Here  is  a 
little  map,  and  in  looking  over  it  I  find  that  the  Canadians  have  a  large  portion  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  lakes,  where  they  conduct  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  the 
Americans  have  also  a  very  large  trade  on  the  south  side  of  the  lakes.  Well,  now, 
as  the  laws  stand,  we  still  maintain  our  colonial  coasting  trade;  that  is  to  say, 
while  American  ships  can  go  into  the  inter-colonial  trade,  they  cannot  go  from  one 
of  our  ports  on  the  lake  to  another.  And  by  your  laws  a  British  ship  cannot  go 
from  an  American  port  to  an  American  port  in  the  lakes;  so  that  whatever  may  be 
the  course  of  commerce  and  the  nature  of  the  trade,  we  have  actually  a  law  which 
says  to  the  American  ship-owner,  “  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.”  And 
you,  too,  say  the  same  to  British  ships.  Now,  is  not  that  the  very  same  system 
which  our  wise  forefathers  carried  on  across  the  Atlantic?  Why  should  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ship,  if  the  exchange  of  commerce  requires  her  to  go  between  any  British  ports 
upon  the  lakes,  have  a  legislative  barrier  set  up  which  prevents  her  from  going 
beyond  a  certain  limit  ?  And  why  should  the  American  government  have  a  similar 
law  against  our  ships?  Why  should  the  respective  governments  set  up  such  bar¬ 
riers  as  these?  They  must  injure  the  consumers  of  the  respective  countries,  and  so 
far  from  benefiting  the  ship-owners,  they  must  do  the  reverse,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  applied  to  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  when  it  was  carried  on  in  the  same 
way. 

Well,  of  course,  if  your  coasting  trade  was  opened  up,  it  would  naturally  be  the 
duty  of  the  British  government,  besides  removing  those  heavy  charges  which  I  have 
named,  to  open  up  their  coasting  trade  along  the  lakes  and  in  the  colonies,  and  by 
that  course  I  believe  that  not  only  would  both  nations  be  much  benefited,  but  the 
ship-owners  also  would  gain  by  it,  and  no  one  would  suffer. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  the  questions  which  I  wish  to  lay  before  you,  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  receive,  at  all  events,  your  impartial  consideration.  And  in 
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dealing  with  them,  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  separate  them.  I  would  not  like 
you  to  mix  up  these  questions  on  which  we  are  likely  to  agree  with  those  on  which 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion ;  because,  by  doing  so,  you  may  prevent  the 
settlement  of  those  questions  which  we  all  desire  to  see  settled.  I  must  tell  you 
that  much  as  I  desire  to  see  your  coasting  trade  thrown  open,  I  am  even  more 
anxious  to  see  a  settlement  of  those  questions  first  referred  to,  more  especially  the 
question  of  responsibility,  which  is  a  very  great  and  important  one,  and  which 
ought  to,  and  I  hope  will  be,  promptly  settled. 

Mr.  President,  you  were  good  enough  to  say  that  I  might  encroach  upon  the 
patience  of  the  gentlemen  present  for  one  hour.  I  have  occupied  my  time,  and 
have  finished,  in  however  an  imperfect  manner,  the  subjects  I  desired  to  present  to 
you  for  your  consideration  just  as  the  hand  reaches  the  hour.  I  hope  I  have  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  you  in  a  sufficiently  clear,  and  I  trust  in  an  impartial  manner.  I 
hope  that  you  will  receive  my  observations  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  made 
them.  My  anxiety  is  to  remove  the  rough  edges  which  now  cause  friction  between 
the  two  nations,  and  which  often  lead  to  rumors  of  war.  Although  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  war  between  two  such  nations  as 
England  and  America — nations  speaking  the  same  language,  professing  the  same 
religion,  sprung  from  the  same  race,  and  bound  together  by  every  tie  that  ought  to 
bind  men  and  nations  together — still,  there  are  often  rumors  of  war,  caused  too 
often  by  some  of  these  questions  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  this  eve 
ning,  and  which  do  an  immense  amount  of  injury  to  the  people  of  the  two  countries, 
by  retarding,  for  the  time  being,  free  intercourse  and  exchange  of  commodities.  If 
my  friendly  visit  to  the  States  can  bring  about  a  harmony  between  the  laws  of  the 
two  countries,  so  as  to  prevent  the  constant  irritation  arising  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic ;  if  I  can,  by  any  humble  words  of  mine,  aid  in  throwing  oil  upon  the 
troubled  water,  then  my  visit  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  I  hope,  therefore, 
Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  that  though  I  come  not  before  you  as  a  diplomatist, 
but  simply  as  a  man  of  business,  you  will  give  your  best  consideration  to  the  im¬ 
perfect  words  that  I  have  addressed  to  you  this  evening,  and  that  before  long  we 
may  have  these  difficulties  removed,  and  may  thus,  in  our  day  and  generation,  do 
something  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  between  two  great  nations,  and  thus 
promote  the  interests  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  general.  With  these  re¬ 
marks,  I  thank  you  warmly  for  the  kind  attention  you  have  given  me.  (Applause.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tileston,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lindsay, 
for  his  address,  was  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  Opdyke,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Lindsay 
be  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  other 
members,  at  the  Chamber,  on  Wednesday,  October  10th,  with  a  view  to 
confer  upon  topics  introduced  in  his  address. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday ,  November  1,  1860. — Mr.  Royal  Phelps, 

First  Vice-President ,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  Opdyke,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  made  a 
report  of  the  conference  with  Mr.  William  S.  Lindsay,  held  on  the  10th 
of  October,  according  to  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  9th.  This  report 
contained  the  following  conclusions  : 

1st.  As  to  Liabilities  of  Ship-owners. — The  committee  agree  with  Mr. 
Lindsay,  that  an  international  arrangement  should  he  made  providing 
for  the  application  of  the  existing  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  collisions,  in  the  courts  of  both  countries ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  liability  of  the  ship-owners  of  both  countries  should  be  uni¬ 
formly  the  same ;  and  actions  against  them  in  the  courts  of  either  coun¬ 
try  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  their  own.  The  committee,  how- 
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ever,  consider  the  valuation  proposed  by  Mr.  Lindsay  of  fifteen  pounds 
(£15)  per  ton  for  ships  and  steamers  (freight  included)  as  too  high. 
They  believe  that  ten  pounds  (£10)  per  ton  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
former,  and  fifteen  pounds  (£15)  per  ton  for  the  latter.  But  in  any  law 
that  may  be  enacted,  the  committee  think  the  actual  value  of  the  default¬ 
ing  vessel  should  be  established,  and  determine  the  liability. 

The  committee  also  agree,  that  to  provide  against  collisions  at  sea,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  same  rule  of  the  road  be  adapted  to  both  countries. 

2d.  Grime  at  Sea. — The  committee  agree  with  Mr.  Lindsay  in  regard 
to  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  in  reference  to  crimes  committed  at  sea, 
and  that  the  courts  of  both  countries  should  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
petty  crimes  and  offences  committed  on  board  the  vessels  of  either, 
whether  in  port  or  at  sea,  and  that  deserters  from  the  vessels  of  either 
country  should  be  promptly  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong. 

3d.  Lights  at  Sea. — The  committee  also  agree  with  Mr.  Lindsay  in 
his  recommendation  that  the  ships  of  this  country  be  required  to  carry 
lights  similar  to  those  required  by  British  law. 

4th.  Shipping  Offices. — The  committee  join  in  the  recommendation 
that  shipping  offices  be  established  in  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  and  discharging  crews  of  American 
ships,  and  that  the  privilege  of  shipping  men  at  these  offices  be  extended 
to  British  ship-owners,  provided  similar  rights  are  extended  to  American 
ship-owners  in  British  ports. 

5th.  Registration  of  Ships. — The  committee  admit  the  propriety  of 
debate  in  the  Chamber  on  Mr.  Lindsay’s  proposition  that  foreign  ships 
should  have  the  right  of  registration  in  the  United  States,  as  the  ships  of 
other  nations  have  in  Great  Britain. 

6th.  Coasting  Trade. — The  committee  see  no  objection  to  discussing 
in  the  Chamber  the  propriety  of  throwing  open  to  British  shipping  the 
coasting  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  it  being  understood 
that  Great  Britain  would  reciprocate  by  abolishing  all  “  light  dues,” 
‘‘passing  tolls,”  “local  charges,”  “  compulsory  pilotage,”  “colonial  coast¬ 
ing  and  inter-colonial  trade,”  and  the  coasting  trade  of  the  American 
lakes. 

On  motion,  the  above  report  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Opdyke  offered  the 
following  resolution : 

“  Resolved ,  That  so  much  of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
on  proposed  changes  in  the  maritime  law  as  relates  to  the  ‘  liabilities  of 
ship-owners,’  ‘  crime  at  sea,’  ‘  lights  at  sea’  and  ‘  shipping  offices,’  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  select  committee,  with  instructions  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Chamber  a  memorial  to  government  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  said  report ;  and  that  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to  the 
‘  registration  of  ships’  and  to  ‘  the  coasting  trade’  be  referred  to  another 
select  committee,  with  instructions  to  investigate  the  merits  of  these 
propositions,  and  report  thereon  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chamber.” 

This  resolution  was  adopted.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  David  Ogden> 
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the  subjects  embraced  in  the  first  four  points  of  the  report  were  referred 
to  the  committee  on  Collisions  at  Sea. 

The  President  named  as  the  select  committee  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
points  of  the  report,  Messrs.  Ezra  Nye,  William  T.  Coleman,  Frederick 
W.  Jones,  William  Nelson,  Oliver  Slate,  Jr. 

Mr.  Abiel  A.  Low,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  on  the  6th  of 
September  last  on  the  subject  of  “  Steam  communication  between  San 
Francisco  and  China,”  stated  that  the  subject  was  the  order  of  discussion 
for  to-day,  but  as  there  was  a  limited  attendance  of  members,  and  as  he 
regarded  it  as  one  of  great  importance,  he  moved  that  its  consideration  be 
postponed  to  the  next  regular  meeting.  This  motion  prevailed. 

A  report  was  submitted  from  the  committee  to  whom  had  been  refer¬ 
red  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  March  31, 
1860,  relating  to  the  immunity  of  private  property  from  capture  at  sea, 
concluding  “  That  in  their  opinion  the  farther  agitation  of  the  subject  by 
this  Chamber  at  the  present  time  is  not  desirable ;  and  they  therefore 
recommend  that  the  committee  be  discharged.” 

The  chairman  announced  the  reception  of  three  photographic  prints, 
presented  by  Mr.  Fox,  of  New-Brunswick,  being,  1st,  the  brig  “  Minnie 
Schiffer,”  and  2d,  portraits  of  Capt.  Wilson,  (her  commander,)  and 
Captain  Leitch,  of  the  “  Connaught.” 


Special  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chamber ,  Tuesday , 

November  20,  1860. 

The  Executive  Committee,  and  other  members  of  the  Chamber,  met 
this  day,  at  12  o’clock,  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  an  address  by 
Mr.  Wm.  S.  Lindsay,  Member  of  Parliament;  Pelatiah  Perit,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Chamber,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Royal  Phelps  and  Mr. 
Abiel  A.  Low,  Vice-Presidents,  wTere  also  present. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  Mr.  Perit  introduced  Mr.  Lindsay, 
who  proceeded  to  speak,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

Since  he  arrived  in  this  country,  two  months  ago,  he  had  visited  all  the  seaports 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  also  the  several  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  made 
himself  conversant  with  all  subjects  appertaining  to  his  mission.  He  finally  arrived 
at  Washington,  where  he  was  pleased  to  state  that  the  reception  he  received  from 
the  President,  Gen.  Cass  and  Mr.  Cobb  was  flattering  indeed.  He  could  not  have 
been  better  received,  inasmuch  as  those  gentlemen  were  very  busily  engaged  in  the 
politics  of  the  country.  The  speaker  had  also  succeeded  in  reducing,  at  the  request 
of  the  government,  various  articles,  embodying  agreements,  <fcc.,  to  paper,  which  he 
proceeded  to  read.  They  are  as  follows : 


Washington,  Nov.  12,  1860. 

Substance  of  Articles  to  be  embodied  in  a  Convention  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

1st.  Liability  of  Ship-owners. — To  secure  national  treatment  for  the  vessels  of  the 
respective  countries,  so  that  the  extent  of  liability  may  be  limited  and  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the  case  is  tried. 

2 d.  Rules  of  the  Road  and  Lights  at  Sta. — To  obtain  similarity  or  identity  in  the 
practice  and  in  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to 
the  rules  and  precautions  to  be  observed  by  the  vessels  of  the  respective  countries, 
in  order  to  avoid  collisions  at  sea. 
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3 d.  Offences  Committed  on  the  High  Seas. — To  make  provision  for  rendering  more 
easy  and  more  certain  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas,  on 
board  a  ship  of  one  country,  when  that  ship  arrives  in  the  ports  of  the  other 
country. 

4 th.  Settlement  of  Disputes  between  Masters  and  Crews. — To  arrange  so  that  the 
disputes  which  so  often  arise  in  the  ships  of  the  respective  countries  may  be 
promptly  settled  on  the  arrival  of  these  ships  at  the  ports  of  either  country. 

5 th.  Desertion  of  Seamen. — To  agree  that  the  courts  of  the  respective  countries 
where  the  ship  shall  arrive  shall  have  summary  jurisdiction  over  the  seamen  of  the 
respective  countries,  who  violate  a  contract  into  which  they  have  voluntarily 
entered,  and  desert  from  their  ships. 

6th.  Shipping  Offices. — To  establish  shipping  offices  at  the  leading  seaports  of  the 
United  States,  similar  to  those  now  in  operation  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  grant  to 
British  ship-masters  the  use  of  these  offices,  provided  Great  Britain  grant  to  American 
shipmasters  the  use  of  her  offices,  from  which  they  are  now  excluded. 

Could  not  the  same  code  of  signals  be  adopted  by  the  ships  of  the  respective 
countries  ? 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  both  countries  to  have  one  meridian  for  longitude? 

W.  S.  Lindsay. 


Paper  No.  2. 

The  principles  named  in  the  accompanying  paper  (No.  1)  might  be  carried  into 
practice  by  clauses,  in  a  convention,  somewhat  as  follows: 

1«£.  -4s  to  the  Liability  of  Ship-owners. — The  ships  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States  respectively,  shall  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  as  to  liability  for 
loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  or  loss  or  damage  to  ships,  boats  or  goods ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  liability  of  the  owners  of  such  ships,  upon  claims  made  in  the 
courts  of  either  country,  in  respect  of  any  such  loss,  injury  or  damage,  shall  be 
limited  in  like  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  in  each  case ;  and  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  reference  thereto  shall  be  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
the  claim  is  made. 

2 d.  .As  to  the  Rule  of  the  Road  and  Lights  at  Sea. — The  ships  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  respectively,  shall  adopt  one  and  the  same  rule  of  the  road  (as 
may  be  hereafter  agreed  upon)  for  their  guidance  when  meeting  at  sea;  and  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  shall  adopt  the  system  of  lights,  or  signals  at  sea,  now 
established  in  Great  Britain.  The  courts,  therefore,  of  either  country,  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  a  vessel  which  has  caused  or  suffered  damage  is  in  fault,  shall  be  guided 
by  these  rules,  and  the  adoption  or  otherwise  of  the  system  of  lights  or  signals  which 
have  been  agreed  upon. 

3 d.  .As  to  Offences  Committed  on  the  High  Seas. — In  the  case  of  heinous  offences, 
(named  in  the  extradition  treaty  now  in  force  between  the  two  countries,)  it  is 
agreed  that  power  shall,  on  the  representation  of  the  minister  or  consul  of  the 
respective  countries,  be  given  to  the  federal  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain,  to  apprehend  the  offenders,  on  proof  being  given,  such  as 
would  justify  his  committal  in  either  country.  But  such  prisoner  can  only  be 
delivered  to  the  minister  or  consul  of  his  country,  to  be  sent  home  for  trial,  by  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  country  where  the  prisoner  was  arrested. 

In  all  offences  of  a  less  heinous  nature,  not  included  in  the  extradition  treaty,  the 
power  of  summary  jurisdiction  shall,  on  the  representation  of  the  minister  or  consul 
representing  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  in  which  the  offender  serves,  be 
given  to  the  federal  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  courts  of  Great  Britain. 

4 th.  -As  to  the  Settlement  of  Disputes  between  Masters  and  Crews. — In  respect  to  all 
claims  and  demands  by  owners  or  masters,  officers  or  seamen,  against  each  other, 
of  any  ship  belonging  to  either  country  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  which  shall  have 
arisen  since  such  ship  last  sailed  from  any  port  or  place  of  the  country  to  which  she 
belongs,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  previously  heard  and  adjudicated  upon,  or 
in  respect  of  any  breach  or  neglect  of  duty,  or  non-performance  of  any  contract,  all 
such  cases  shall  (but  only  on  the  representation  of  the  minister  or  consul  of  the 
country  to  which  such  ship  belongs)  be  heard,  tried  and  dealt  with  in  a  summary 
way  by  the  courts  of  either  country,  where  the  ship  at  the  time  may  be. 

5 th.  As  to  Desertion  of  Seamen. — In  cases  where  seamen,  who  have  voluntarily 
engaged  themselves  in  the  ships  of  the  respective  countries,  or  apprentices,  who 
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have  been  duly  indentured  to  the  owners  or  masters  of  these  ships,  shall  desert  in 
the  ports  of  either  country,  the  magistrates  of  the  respective  countries  shall,  on  the 
application  of  the  minister  or  consul  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  grant 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  deserter,  and,  on  due  proof  of  the  desertion, 
cause  the  seaman  or  apprentice  to  be  sent  bach  to  the  ship  from  which  he  deserted; 
and  in  case  of  refusal,  shall  inflict  such  punishment  as  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  offence  was  committed  would  have  inflicted  upon  the  subject  of  that  country  for 
a  similar  offence. 

6 th.  Ms  to  Shipping  Offices. — The  government  of  Great  Britain  shall  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  extending  to  American  ship-owners  the  privilege  of  shipping  crews  for 
their  vessels  in  British  ports,  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  crews  of  British  ships 
are  now  engaged,  provided  the  government  of  the  United  States  establish  some¬ 
what  similar  offices  at  the  principal  seaports  of  the  Union,  and  grant  to  British 
ship-owners  similar  privileges ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  engagements  to  be 
entered  into  with  the  seamen  of  either  country,  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  unless 
through  the  medium  of  these  shipping  offices,  or  by  shipping  masters  duly  licensed 
by  the  government  of  the  respective  countries. 

W.  S.  Lindsay. 


Notes — Coasting  Trade. 

1st.  Coasting  trade  proper.  That  is  to  say,  between  port  and  port  of  any  State, 
or  between  port  and  port  of  contiguous  States. 

2 d.  Lake  trade ;  between  port  and  port  on  the  lakes  or  inland  waters. 

3d.  The  trade  between  the  eastern  and  western  ports  of  the  United  States;  as, 
for  instance,  between  New-York  and  California,  either  around  Cape  Horn,  or  via 
Aspinwall  and  Panama. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  Mr.  Lindsay  says  he  found  at  most  of  the  northern  ports  of 
the  Union  that  the  people  were  not  willing  to  open  the  coasting  trade  proper ;  but 
they  were  quite  open  to  conviction,  and  their  views  underwent  a  considerable  change 
after  conversation  and  discussion — still,  in  most  places,  they  did  not  pronounce  in 
favor  of  opening  the  coasting  trade.  At  other  places,  however,  they  did.  In  the 
Western  States  the  majority  were  in  favor  of  at  once  throwing  open  the  trade.  But 
there  were  others,  though  a  small  minority,  who  were  not  in  favor  of  opening  the 
trade,  and  the  majority  of  the  press  is,  at  present,  opposed  to  opening  that  portion 
of  the  trade,  though  ready  to  discuss  the  question  in  a  fair  and  frank  manner,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  the  truth. 

In  regard  to  the  second  division  of  this  trade,  I  may  say  at  almost  every  place  the 
parties  interested  frankly  admitted,  that  the  increase  of  the  traffic  was  so  very  rapid 
that  necessity  would  compel  them  to  remove  all  barriers,  and  that  it  was  neither 
wise  nor  prudent  to  wait  till  necessity  forced  a  change. 

In  regard  to  the  third,  I  did  not  find  a  single  intelligent  man  amongst  the  many 
with  whom  I  conversed,  who  did  not  frankly  admit  that  our  trade  between  India 
and  England  was  as  much  a  coasting  trade  as  their  trade  between  New-York  and 
California. 

They  all  said,  “  Whatever  construction  diplomatists  put  upon  the  word  ‘  coasting 
trade,’  equity  says  that  a  passage  of  1,700  miles  along  the  shores  of  various  foreign 
countries,  and  transhipping  cargo  over  a  foreign  soil,  is  not  a  coasting  trade,  and  we 
ought  at  once  to  meet  England,  and  open  it  to  her  ships.” 

Has  America  any  thing  to  fear  from,  or  any  thing  to  lose  by,  the  competition  of 
British  ships  ?  Has  she  not  rather  much  to  gain  by  free  intercourse  ?  She  can 
build,  quality  considered,  and  sail  ships  quite  as  cheap  as  ever  any  English  colo¬ 
nists,  and  cheaper  than  we  can  in  England. 

Her  ships  compete  with  success  in  our  trade ;  why  should  she  fear  competition  in 
her  own  ?  All  experience  has  proved  that  every  nation  (even  some  of  the  poorest 
and  weakest  nations  of  Europe)  can  manage  its  own  coasting  trade  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  for  the  ships  of  other  nations  do  not  enter  it  when  opened. 

All  experience  again  proves  that  the  removal  of  the  barriers  which  now  exist 
would,  by  facilitating  intercourse  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States  where  the 
produce  and  manufactures  to  be  exchanged  are  so  great  and  so  rapidly  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  greatly  develop  the  traffic.  Then,  as  the  ship  is  the  mere  carrier,  depending 
for  its  existence  entirety  upon  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  carried,  it  follows,  that, 
with  more  traffic,  more  ships  will  be  required,  and  consequently  there  would  be 
more  work  for  the  ship-owner,  and  more  work  for  the  ship-builder, 
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But  England  lias  much  to  do  also  ;  she  has  burdens  to  remove  -which  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  American  shipping — such  as  her  light  dues,  passing  tolls,  local  charges 
and  compulsory  pilotage  at  places  where  the  services  of  pilots  are  not  required. 

For  all  these,  American  shipping  pay  to  England  a  very  large  sum  annually. 
Canada  has  also  a  duty  to  perform.  She  would  require  to  remove  all  barriers  on 
her  side  of  the  lakes,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  abolish  differential 
dues  of  every  kind,  if  any  still  exist,  and,  I  think,  make  various  concessions  in  regard 
to  the  high  duties  she  now  levies  on  American  produce  and  manufactures. 

Would  the  ship-owner  of  either  country  lose  by  these  changes?  Would  both  not 
rather  be  vast  gainers  ?  and  what  a  boon  to  the  people  of  both  countries,  and  to 
mankind,  by  the  removal  of  those  numerous  causes  which  create  bad  feeling  between 
the  people  of  the  two  most  advanced  nations  upon  the  earth. 

W.  S.  Lindsay. 

The  speaker  said  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  regarded 
the  settlement  of  the  rule  of  the  road  and  lights  at  sea  as  complete. 

Mr.  Low  (Second  Vice-President)  offered  the  following  resolution  of 
thanks,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  committee  are  due  to  W.  S.  Lindsay, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  for  his  exertions  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  the  proposed  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  affecting 
important  maritime  interests,  as  well  as  for  the  able  and  interesting  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  submitted  his  views  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  this  city,  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  committee  are  accordingly  ten¬ 
dered  to  him,  with  their  best  wishes  for  his  safe  return  to  England. 


Monthly  Meeting ,  Thursday,  December  6th,  1860. — Mr.  P.  Perit,  Pres¬ 
ident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  the  reception  of  a  report  from  Hon.  William 
Marvin,  delegate  to  the  “  National  Association  for  the  promotion  of 
Social  Science,”  in  behalf  of  this  Chamber,  communicating  the  results  of 
that  convention  at  Glasgow,  in  September  last,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
principles  of  general  average.  The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  on 
file,  and  to  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  instructions  to 
publish  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Conference  was  held  upon  Tuesday,  the  25tli,  Wednesday,  the  26th,  and 
Thursday,  the  27th  September,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Neaves,  when  the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at: 

Rule  1. — That,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  case  of  the  stranding  of  a  vessel  in  the 
course  of  her  voyage,  the  loss  or  damage  to  ship,  cargo  or  freight  ought  not  to  be 
the  subject  of  general  average,  but  without  prejudice  to  such  a  claim,  in  exceptional 
cases,  upon  clear  proof  of  special  facts. 

Rule  2. — That  the  damage  done  to  the  ship,  cargo  and  freight,  in  extinguishing 
fire,  ought  to  be  allowed  in  general  average. 

Ride  3. — That  the  damage  done  to  cargo  by  chafing  and  breakage,  resulting 
from  a  jettison  of  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  cargo,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in 
general  average. 

Rule  4. — That  the  damage  done  to  cargo,  and  the  loss  of  it  and  the  freight  on  it, 
resulting  from  discharging  it  at  a  port  of  refuge  in  the  way,  usual  in  that  port  with 
ships  not  in  distress,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  general  average. 

Rule  5. — That  the  loss  sustained  in  cutting  away  the  wreck  of  masts  accidentally 
broken,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  general  average. 

Rule  6. — That  the  expense  of  warehouse  rent  at  a  port  of  refuge,  on  cargo,  neces¬ 
sarily  discharged  there,  the  expense  of  re-shipping  it,  and  the  outward  port  charges 
at  that  port,  ought  to  be  allowed  in  general  average. 
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Rule  7. — That  the  damage  done  to  ship,  cargo  and  freight,  by  carrying  a  press 
of  sail,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  general  average. 

Rule  8. — That  wages  and  provisions  for  the  ship’s  crew  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
the  ship-owner  in  general  average,  from  the  date  the  ship  reaches  a  port  of  refuge 
in  distress  until  the  date  on  which  she  leaves  it. 

Rule  9. — That  when  the  amount  of  expenses  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  property 
finally  saved,  the  contributing  values  of  ship,  freight  and  cargo,  ought  to  be  their 
values  to  the  owners  of  them  respectively,  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure. 

Rule  10. — That  when  the  amount  of  expenses  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
property  saved,  the  proceeds  of  the  property  so  saved  ought  to  be  applied  towards 
those  expenses,  and  the  excess  of  the  expenses  over  the  proceeds  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
portioned  as  if  the  whole  property  had  finally  reached  its  destination. 

Rule  11. — That,  in  fixing  the  value  of  freight,  the  wages  and  charges  up  to  the 
date  of  the  general  average  act  ought  not  to  be  deducted,  and  the  wages  and  port 
charges  after  that  date  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  freight,  at  the  risk  of 
the  ship-owner. 

The  two  following  resolutions  were  also  passed  without  a  dissentient  voice : 

1.  That  the  meeting  hereby  requests  the  council  of  the  association  to  assist,  by 
their  counsels,  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  approved  of  by  them,  in  drawing 
up  a  bill  with  a  view  to  its  being  enacted  into  a  law  by  the  legislative  authorities 
of  the  several  nations  of  the  world,  which  bill  shall  define,  as  clearly  as  may  be, 
the  term  “general  average,”  and  describe  more  or  less  fully  the  cases  intended  to 
be  included  within  the  definition,  and  which  shall  also  specify  the  nature  of  the 
loss,  damage  or  expense  allowable  in  general  average,  and  the  principle  on  which 
the  amount  of  the  loss,  damage  or  expense  shall  be  ascertained  ;  also,  furnish  a  rule 
or  rules  for  ascertaining  the  contributory  values  of  the  interests  concerned,  and 
which  shall  also  contain  such  matters  as  the  person  or  persons  drawing  up  the  bill 
may  think  it  advisable  to  insert.  That  upon  such  bill  being  drawn  up  and  printed, 
copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  several  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of 
Underwriters,  Ship-Owners’  Associations  and  other  commercial  societies,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  and  a  request  to  them 
to  examine  and  return  the  said  copies,  with  such  alterations  or  amendments  as  they 
may  think  proper  to  make  therein,  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  receipt 
thereof.  That  upon  the  return  of  the  said  copies,  or  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
said  six  months,  the  said  bill  shall  be  revised  by  the  person  or  persons  drawing  up 
the  same,  enlightened  by  the  information  acquired  as  aforesaid.  That,  upon  the 
bill  being  perfected  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  it  be  recommended  to  the  legislative 
authorities  of  all  commercial  nations  to  enact  the  same  into  a  law. 

2.  That,  in  the  meantime,  the  meeting  resolves  to  circulate  as  widely  as  possible, 
for  general  information,  the  rules  embodied  in  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
passed  by  the  meeting,  as  those  which,  under  a  uniform  system,  it  might  be  desira¬ 
ble  to  consider. 

The  President  announced  that  the  report  of  the  special  committee  of 
the  4th  October  last,  in  reference  to  “  Steam  Communication  between 
San  Francisco  and  Shanghai,”  had  been  deferred  for  consideration  to  this 
meeting.  The  report  and  draft  of  a  memorial  to  Congress  had  been  printed 
and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Chamber.  After  a  debate, 
upon  the  subject  by  Messrs.  A.  A.  Low,  (chairman  of  the  committee,)  W. 
T.  Coleman,  F.  A.  Coneling,  C.  H.  Marshall,  E.  Nye,  R.  Phelps  and  P. 
M.  Wetmore,  the  memorial  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  Congress. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  George  W.  Billings,  of  New-York, 
under  date  August  3d,  1860,  in  reference  to  increased  mail  facilities 
between  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  was  read  and  referred  to  the  com 
mittee  on  the  Post  Office. 

A  communication  from  Dr.  Alexander  N.  Gunn,  (Health  Officer  of  the 
port  of  New-York,)  in  reference  to  the  Quarantine  operations  of  the  year, 
was  received  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  Quarantine. 

Tliis  report  contained  a  list  of  the  deaths  at  Quarantine  during  the 
summer  of  1860,  with  the  names  of  diseases  causing  the  deaths. 
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Binns,  William, 

Bird,  Oliver  William, 
Blancan,  Peter  C., 
Blossom,  Benjamin, 

Blunt,  George  W., 
Blydenburgh,  Hamilton, 
Bogert,  Edward  C., 

Bogert ,  Henry  K.,  (1846,) 
Boorman ,  James,  (1839,) 
Boorman,  James  A., 
Borden,  William, 

Botassi,  Demetrius  N., 
Boyd,  John  J., 

Brewer,  Henry  O., 

Briggs,  George, 

Brower,  John  H., 

Brown,  Francis, 

Brown,  James, 

Brown,  James  M., 

Brown,  John  Potts, 
Brown,  John  W., 

Brown,  Stewart,  (1845,) 
Brundage,  James  H.,  Jr., 
Bryce,  James, 

Bryce,  William, 
Buckingham,  Charles, 
Bulkley,  Charles  A., 
Bunker,  William  E., 


July  2,  1857 
Nov.  1,  1860 
Feb.  2,  1860 
May  4,  1852 
Aug.  3,  1852 
June  5,  1856 
Dec.  6,  1860 
May  13,  1834 
Jan.  6,  1859 
May  6,  1858 
March  3,  1846 
Feb.  2,  1841 
July  7,  1859 
Jan.  5,  1860 
Feb.  1,  1853 
April  5,  1842 
Feb.  4,  1858 
Dec.  7,  1852 
Feb.  4,  1834 
July  1,  1817 
March  3,  1859 
June  3,  1858 
Aug.  4,  1859 
July  3,  18SS 
July  5,  1855 
Feb.  5,  1857 
Oct.  3,  1843 
Jan.  2,  1840 
Sept.  4,  1827 
May  5,  1859 
April  6,  1854 
Feb.  3,  1859 
Dec.  2,  1834 
Nov.  4,  1858 
June  5,  1856 
June  5,  1856 
Nov.  1,  1860 
June  4,  1857 
June  4,  1857 


Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Burkhalter,  Charles, 
Burlew,  Richard, 
Burns,  William  C., 
Butler,  James  L., 


May  4,  1852 
Dec.  3,  1850 
April  7,  1859 
April  7,  1859 


Cummings,  Thomas  P., 
Cunningham,  James  B. 
Curtiss,  Cyrus, 
Cuthbertson,  William  D., 


Caldwell,  Samuel  B,, 

Camp,  Calvin  B., 
Campbell,  Alexander, 
Carey,  Stephen  W., 
Carlile,  Nathaniel  D., 
Carow,  Charles, 

Carter,  Luther  C., 

Cary,  William  F., 

Cary,  William  F.,  Jr., 
Cary,  William  H., 

Case,  Watson  E., 
Chamberlain,  William, 
Chauncey,  Frederick, 
Chauncey,  Henry, 
Chauncey,  William, 
Chittenden,  Simeon  B., 
Churchill,  Samuel, 
Churchill,  Timothy  G., 
Cisco,  John  J. 

Clapp,  Stillman  S., 
Clapp,  Wellington, 
Clearman,  George  M., 
Clements,  Nelson, 
Coddington,  Thomas  B., 
Coe,  George  S., 

Coffin,  Alfred  M., 

Coffin,  Edmund, 

Coggill,  Charles  J., 
Coggill,  Henry, 
Coleman,  Edwards  W., 
Coleman,  Emerson, 
Coleman,  William  T., 
Collins,  George, 
Comstock,  Andrew, 
Comstock,  Samuel  AY., 
Congdon,  Charles, 
Conkling,  Frederick  A., 
Connolly,  Charles  M., 
Conover,  George  S., 
Cooper,  Peter, 

Cooper,  AVilliam  B , 
Corlies,  Edmund  W., 
Corning,  Edward, 
Corning,  Ephraim  L., 
Corning,  Hanson  K., 
Corse,  Israel, 

Cotheal  David, 

Cotheal  William, 
Cottenet,  Francis, 
Cousinery,  Firman, 
Cowdin,  Elliot  C., 
Cozzens,  Abraham  M., 
Crane,  John  J., 

Crocker,  George  A., 
Crocker,  Henry  H., 
Crocker,  William  B., 
Cromwell,  Henry  B., 
Cruickshank,  George, 


July  5,  1855 
May  5,  1859 
Nov.  6, 1856 
Oct.  6,  1859 
Aprils,  1855 
June  1,  1852 
Aug.  6,  1857 
March  7,  1820 
March  3,  1859 
Feb.  2,  1854 
Jan.  6,  1859 
June  4,  1839 
Nov.  1,  1860 
Jan.  4,  1842 
Feb.  5,  1857 
June  4, 1856 
Sept.  6,  1860 
March  1,  1860 
Aug.  5,  1858 
June  4,  1857 
Oct.  4,  1855 
March  1,  1853 
Aug.  6,  1857 
Oct.  7,  1858 
June  2,  1859 
Jau.  6,  1859 
July  5,  1855 
July  3,  1856 
April  3,  1856 
April  7,  1859 
April  1,  1858 
April  1,  1858 
Aug.  4,  1859 
July  7,  1859 
March  1,  1855 
Oct.  4,  1860 
Sept.  3,  1857 
May  4,  1852 
June  2,  1859 
Sept.  1,  1859 
Jan.  6,  1854 
Dec.  6,  1860 
March  5,  1857 
Jan.  5,  1860 
March  2,  1854 
May  5,  1859 
Aug.  7,  1838 
March  3,  1859 
June  4,  1844 
Oct.  2,  1856 
Feb.  3,  1859 
July  7,  1840 
Aug.  2,  1860 
Oct.  4,  1860 
Aug.  2,  1860 
Oct.  4,  1860 
Aug.  4,  1859 
July  7,  1859 


Dabney,  Charles  H., 

Dale,  John  G., 
Dambmann,  Charles  F., 
Dane,  Francis  B., 

Davis,  Charles  Augustus, 
Davis,  Solomon  N., 
Davison,  Edward  F. 

De  Forest,  AVm.  Wheeler, 
Dehon,  Theodore, 
Delafield,  Maturin  L., 
Demarest,  James, 

Dennis,  Charles, 

De  Rham,  Henry  C., 

De  Visser,  Simon, 

Devlin,  John  E., 

Dibble,  Calvin  B., 

Dike,  Henry  A., 

Dillon,  Robert, 

Dimon,  Frederick, 

Dodge,  AVilliam  E., 
Dodge,  William  E.,  Jr., 
Dollner,  Harold, 

Donnell,  Ezekiel  J., 
Dovale,  Abram  J., 
Draper,  Simeon, 

Duer,  Denning, 

Duncan,  William  B., 
Dunham,  Thomas, 
Durand,  Calvin, 
Durbrow,  John  B., 
Dutilh,  Eugene, 

Eagle,  Horatio, 

Earle,  John  H., 

Easton,  Charles, 

Eastman,  Smith  J., 
Edmiston,  John, 

Edson,  Tracy  R., 

Elliott,  George  T., 

Elwell,  James  AY, 

Ely,  Smith,  Jr., 

Ely,  Zebulon  S., 

Emmet,  WTilliam  J., 
Escoriaza,  Jos.  V.  G.  de, 
Everett,  Silas  K, 

Fabbri,  Egisto  P., 

Fearing,  Daniel  B., 
Fearing,  Henry  S., 
Fellows,  Louis  S., 
Ferguson,  John, 
Fergusson,  Robert  C., 
Field,  Benjamin  H., 

Field,  Hickson  W., 

Fogg,  William  H., 
Fosdick,  AVilliam  R., 
Foster,  Andrew, 

Foster,  AATilliam,  Jr., 
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Feb.  5,  1857 
Aug.  7,  1856 
June  2,  1859 
Oct.  2,  1841 

Nov.  1,  1855 
Aug.  2,  1860 
April  1,  1858 
May  3,  1860 
Sept.  5,  1826 
Nov.  3,  1859 
March  3,  1859 
May  3,  1825 
July  3,  1838 
Sept.  2,  1858 
April  5,  1855 
Nov.  6,  1856 
May  4,  1819 
June  2,  1859 
Jan.  4,  1853 
March  1,  1860 
April  6,  1860 
June  3,  1851 
Sept.  2,  1851 
March  1,  1855 
Aug.  2,  1860 
Nov.  4,  1858 
April  5,  1860 
Feb.  3,  1859 
May  13,  1834 
Feb.  2,  1841 
April  5,  1855 
Dec.  7,  1847 
April  3,  1832 
June  7,  1855 
Nov.  6,  1856 

Jan.  4,  1853 
May  1,  1849 
June  1,  1852 
July  7,  1859 
July  7,  1859 
May  5,  1859 
Feb.  7,  1832 
June  7,  1855 
July  5,  1860 
March  1,  1860 
July  5,  1855 
Nov.  4,  1858 
Feb.  6,  1844 

June  2,  1859 
May  13,  1834 
July  7,  1859 
Aug.  4,  1859 
Nov.  4,  1828 
Sept.  1,  1859 
March  5,  1850 
July  1,  1817 
March  4,  1858 
March  2,  1854 
Jan.  6,  1835 
April  5,  1860 
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Annual  Report. 


Foulke,  Louis  P.,  Oct.  2 

Freeman,  Melanctlion  M.,  June  7 

French,  Francis  M.,  Sept.  6 

Frost,  Isaac  T.,  June  3 

Frost,  William  T.,  Aug.  5 

Frothingham,  Abraham  R.,  Feb.  2 
Frothingham,  James  H.,  Aug.  6 

Gaillard,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Nov.  1 

Gair,  Henry  W.,  Aug.  7 

Gallatin,  James,  April  7 

Gandy,  Sheppard,  Nov.  4 

Gebhard,  Frederick  C.,  Nov.  1 

Gerson,  Julius,  July  7 

Gibbes,  Alfred  H.,  July  7 

Gillespie,  Alexander,  July  7 

Goodhue,  Robert  C.,  June  5 

Gordon,  Oliver  H.,  May  4 

Gordon,  Robert,  July  7 

Gould,  Charles,  July  7 

Gourlie,  John  II.,  April  3 

Grade,  Archibald,  Oct.  4 

Graham,  Robert  McCoskry,  Aug.  2 
Grant,  Alexander  H.,  May  4 

Grant,  Oliver  D.  F.,  May  7 

Gray,  Horace,  Jr.,  Nov.  6 

Green,  John  C.,  May  5 

Griffith,  WalterS.,  June  1 

Grinnell,  Cornelius,  June  1 

Grinnell,  George  B.,  March  3 

Grinnell,  Henry,  Feb.  S 

Grinnell,  Irving,  June  7 

^Grinnell,  M.  II.,  (1847-9,)  Feb.  3 
Grinnell,  William  F.,  March  3 

Gross,  John  L.,  May  4 

Guion,  William  IL,  May  7 

Gunther,  C.  Godfrey,  Sept.  6 

Habicht,  C.  Edward,  Feb.  1 

Haight,  David  H.,  June  3 

Haight,  Edward,  Dec.  2 

Hall,  William  P.,  Feb.  3 

Halsted,  James  M.  Feb.  4 

Harbeck,  William  H.,  Aug.  3 

Hardcastle,  Thomas  H.,  J uly  7 

Hartley,  Joseph  W.,  July  ^ 

Havemeyer,  William  F.,  Aug.  3 

Hedden,  Josiah,  June  2 

Heinemann,  Emil,  April  5 

Hening,  Robert  M.,  Aug.  4 

Hennings,  George  W.,  March  3 

Hentz,  Henry,  May  6 

Higgins,  Andrew  Foster,  Nov.  3 

Higgins,  Elias  S.,  Nov.  4 

Hincken,  Edward,  Feb.  1 

Iloadley,  David,  July  5 

Hobson,  George  G.,  April  7 

Hoffman,  Bindley  Murray,  March  6 

Hoge,  William,  March  1 

Homans,  1.  Smith,  June  3 

Hooker,  William  T.,  June  5 

Hope,  George  T.,  Sept.  3 

Hotaling,  Samuel,  June  7 


1832 

1855 

1855 

1858 

1851 

1854 

1857 

1842 

1856 

1859 

1858 

1855 

1859 
1859 
1S59 
1849 
1854 
1859 

1859 
1849 

1860 
I860 

1852 

1857 

1856 
1S59 
1852 

1854 

1859 
1829 

1860 
1829 

1859 
1852 

1857 

1860 

1855 
185S 
1 85S 
1859 

1858 

1852 

1859 
185y 
1841 

1859 

1860 
1859 
1  859 

1858 
1S59 
185S 

1853 

1 855 

1859 
1827 
1853 
1858 

1856 

1857 
1855 


How,  James, 

Howland,  Gardiner  G., 
Howland,  Meredith, 
Howland,  Williams, 
Hubbard,  Nathaniel  T., 
Hubbell,  Henry  W., 
Humphreys,  Solon, 

Hunt,  Wilson  G., 

Hurd,  John  R., 

Hurlbut,  Henry  A., 
Hurlbut,  Richard  W., 
Hyatt,  Stephen, 

Irvin,  Richard, 

Isham,  Samuel, 

Jaudon,  Peyton, 

Jex,  Josiah, 

Jones,  Frederick  W., 
Jones,  John  D., 

Johnson,  Cornelius  S., 
Johnson,  Henry  W., 
Johnston,  James  B., 

Kendall,  George  W., 

Kendall.  Isaac  C., 
Kennedy,  Robert  L., 
Kernochan,  Joseph, 
Ketchum.  Morris, 

King,  A.  Gracie, 

King,  James  G., 

King,  Peter  V., 

Kingon,  James, 
Kingsland,  Ambrose  C., 
Kiugsland,  Daniel  C., 
Kirby,  Spencer, 

Kirkland,  William  R., 
Knapp,  Shepherd, 

Knapp,  Shepherd  F., 
Ivneeland,  Charles, 
Kutter,  Gustavus, 

Lacey,  Frederick, 

Lambert,  Edward, 
Lambert,  Edward  A., 
Lambert,  William  G,, 
Lamson,  Charles, 

Lane,  George  W., 
Lathers,  Richard, 
Lathrop,  Francis  S., 
Lawrence,  Alexander  M., 
Leary,  Arthur, 

Leaycraft,  Jeremiah, 

Lee,  Samuel  W.,  * 
Lefferts,  Marshall, 

Leland,  Jenison  A., 

Lenox,  James, 

Lewis,  Arnold  A., 
Lindsley,  Caleb  F., 

Little  Jacob, 

Littlejohn,  Frederick  S., 
Livingston,  Schuyler, 
Lockwood,  Le  Grand, 


Jan.  5,  1860 
July  2,  1857 
June  4,  1857 
Jan.  3,  1856 
July  3,  1838 
Nov.  3,  1859 
May  3,  1855 
July  3,  1 856 
May  4,  1819 
Feb.  5,  1857 
Aug.  4,  1859 
Sept.  1,  1859 

June  3,  1834 
May  5,  1859 

Jan.  5,  1860 
July  5,  1860 
April  5,  1860 
June  1,  1852 
Feb.  3,  1859 
Sept.  6,  1860 
Feb.  3,  1859 

July  7,  1859 
March  5,  1850 
Oct.  7,  1858 
May  1,  1832 
Feb.  7,  1856 
June  3,  1845 
Nov.  2,  1854 
Dec.  2,  1858 
March  1,  1860 
Aug.  5,  1851 
Aug.  5,  1851 
Sept.  4,  1856 
Nov.  4,  1858 
March  6,  1832 
April  5,  1860 
April  5,  1842 
Sept,  2,  1858 

Jan.  6,  1859 
Feb.  2,  1860 
March  1,  1855 
Oct.  4.  1855 
May  1,  1849 
May  4,  1852 
Oct.  4,  1855 
Jan.  4,  1853 
June  4,  1839 
Dec.  2,  1851 
Jan.  3,  1856 
Nov.  3,  1859 
July  5,  1853 
July  7,  1859 
Feb.  2,  1830 
May  5,  1859 
Oct.  6,  1859 
March  5,  1844 
April  2,  1857 
July  3,  1838 
July  7,  1859 


Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Loomis,  Hezekiah  B., 
Lori  Hard  Pierre, 

Low ,  Abiel  A.,  (1856,) 
Lyell,  John  H., 

Lyles,  Henry, 

Lyman,  Edward  H.  R, 
Lyman,  George  D., 
Lyman,  Nathan  E., 


May  7 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  1 
June  5 


1857 

1859 

1846 

1856 


May  5,  1859 
Sept.  4,  1856 


Oct.  2,  1856 
April  1,  1858 


McCready,  Nathaniel  L.,  June  7 
McKenzie,  John  D.,  April  6 

McLean,  James  M.,  Feb.  3 

Macdonald,  Francis,  Aug.  4 

Mackenzie,  George,  April  5 

Macy,  Charles  A.,  June  1 

Mali,  Charles,  July  7 

Mali,  Henry  W.  T.,  March  3 

Mann,  Edward  J.,  April  7 

Marcuse,  Herman,  April  1 

Marsh,  Samuel,  March  7 

Marshall,  Charles  H.,  Aug.  4 

Marshall,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  Nov.  1 
Marshall,  Henry  P.,  May  7 

Massey,  Marcell  us,  Nov.  3 

Masters,  Augustus  E.,  Feb.  2 

Matthews,  Charles  D.,  June  7 

Maury,  Matthew,  April  3 

Merle,  Guillaume,  Aug.  7 

Merritt,  William  H.,  Feb.  3 

Meyer,  Henry,  April  3 

Meyer,  Lewis  H.,  Dec.  3 

Miles,  William,  Oct.  4 

Miller,  Edmund  H.,  April  5 

Milliken,  David,  April  6 

Milliken,  Robert  B.,  March  3 

Mills,  Drake,  July  1 

Mil  nor,  Charles  E.,  Nov.  3 

Mint-urn,  Robert  B.,  May  13 

Minturn,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  June  7 

2 
6 
5 
5 

4 
1 

5 
4 
4 

4 

5 
4 


Mit chill,  Samuel  L.,  (1852,)  Sept. 
Moke,  George,  Jan. 

Moller,  William,  April 

Moodj%  Horace  J.,  April 

Moore,  Henderson,  Oct. 

Morgan,  Edward  D.,  May 

Morgan,  Elisha  E.,  Aug. 

Morgan,  George  D.,  Jan. 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  Sept. 

Mosle,  George,  Nov. 

Mott,  William  F.,  Jr.,  March 

Mulford,  James  H.,  March 

Murdock,  Uriel  A.,  April  5 

Murray,  David  Colden,  Feb.  3 

Murray.  John  B.,  May  6 

Myers,  James,  July  7 

Myers,  John  K.,  May  3 


1853 
1860 
1859 

1859 

1860 

1852 
1859 
1846 

1859 

1858 
1820 
1835 

1860 

1857 

1859 
IS  60 

1860 
1838 
1 83S 

1859 
1  856 

1844 

1860 
1860 

1854 
1859 
1834 

1859 
1834 

1860 
1851 
1S59 
1860 
1860 
1860 

1849 
1851 

1853 
1856 

1858 

1850 

1858 

1855 

1859 

1845 
1859 
1855 


Navarro,  Jose  F., 

Neilson,  John, 
Nelson,  William, 
Newbold,  Clayton, 
Norrie,  Adam, 


Oct.  7,  1858 
June  7,  1855 


March  3,  1846 
Dec.  5,  1843 
July  2,  1833 


Noyes,  Oliver  H.  P., 

Nye,  Ezra, 

Oakes,  Josiah, 

Odell,  Moses  F., 

Odell,  Samuel  U.  F., 
Oelrichs,  Edwin  A., 
Ogden,  Alfred, 

Ogden  David, 

*Ogden,  J.  de  P.,  (1842,) 
Olyphant,  David, 
Opdyke,  George, 

Park,  Charles  F., 

Park,  Rufus, 

Parsons,  Edwin, 
Patterson,  Joseph  W., 
Peabody,  Joseph, 
Pearson,  Isaac  Green, 
Peck,  Henry  W., 

Peck,  William  M., 
Penfold,  Edmund, 

Peiut,  Pelatiah,  (1853,) 
Perkins,  Dennis, 

Perry,  Samuel, 

Petrie,  James  S., 

Phelps,  John  J., 

Phelps,  Royal,  (1855,) 
Phillips,  Isaac, 

Phillips,  James  W., 
Phoenix,  Phillips, 

Pillot,  Andrew  P., 
Pickersgill,  Wm.  C., 
Place,  James  K„ 

Plumei  George  T., 
Pomeroy.  Benjamin, 
Pond,  Loyal  S., 

Pope,  Jodiua  L., 
Poppenhusen,  Conrad, 
Porter,  Asa  S., 

Power,  George  F., 

Pratt,  George  W., 

Prime,  Rufus, 

Pritchard,  Philip, 

Probst,  Frederick, 
Putnam,  William  B., 

Raeburg,  Charles  H., 

Randall,  John, 

Randolph,  Franklin  F., 
Redmond,  William, 

Reed,  Isaac  H, 

Richards,  Augustus  C., 
Richards,  William  M., 
Richardson,  Edward, 
Rigney,  Thomas, 

Riley,  John, 

Robbins,  George  S., 
Robert,  Christopher  R., 
Roberts,  Lewis, 

Robinson,  Jeremiah  P., 
Rogers,  Grafton  D., 
Rokenbaugh,  Samuel  H , 

4 


July  5,  1860 
Jan.  3,  1856 

Jan.  6,  1859 
Aug.  5,  1858 
Jan.  7,  1858 
May  4,  1852 
Sept.  2,  1858 
May  7,  1839 
March  7,  1820 
March  1,  1855 
June  3,  1858 

May  4,  1852 
May  4,  1852 
March  3,  1859 
May  7,  1857 
Aug.  6,  1857 
May  3,  1825 
April  5,  1 860 
Jan.  4,  1853 
July  1,  1834 
May  4,  1819 
Nov.  3,  1859 
March  4,  1858 
Feb.  2,  1854 
Dec.  2,  1858 
Dec.  4,  1849 
Aug.  5,  1858 
June  1,  1847 
March  1,  1860 
April  3,  1838 
June  2,  1859 
June  2,  1859 
Oct.  4,  1860 
April  7,  1859 
July  3,  1849 
April  1,  1851 
Feb.  4,  1858 
May  4,  1852 
Aug.  4,  1859 
July  5,  1S60 
Oct  1,  1833 
July  7,  1859 
Dec.  2,  1858 
March  4,  1858 

March  5,  1839 
May  7,  1857 
Jan.  7,  1858 
Feb.  8.  1837 
Nov.  3,  1835 
July  3,  1856 
July  3,  1856 
Jan.  4,  1853 
April  7,  1859 
Oct.  6,  1859 
May  13,  1834 
Feb  8, 1837 
July  2,  1857 
July  3,  1856 
July  7,  1859 
March  3,  1859 
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Annual  Report. 


Roosevelt,  Cornelius  Y.  S., 
Root,  Russell  C., 

Ropes,  Reuben  W., 

Routh,  Henry  de  B., 
Routh,  Henry  L., 

Roy,  Robert, 

Ruggles,  Samuel  B., 

Russell ,  Charles  H.}  (1850,) 
Russell,  Henry  G., 


June  3,  1845 
May  6,  1858 
Nov.  3,  1859 
July  7,  1859 
July  7,  1859 
Oct.  4,  1860 
April  7,  1859 
July  3,  1827 
Feb.  4,  1858 


Sale,  William  A., 

Sampson,  Joseph, 
Sanderson,  Edward  F., 
Satterlee,  George  B. 
Satterlee,  George  C., 
Scheillin,  Anthony, 
Schleicher,  Herman  A., 
Schwab,  Gustav, 
Sheffield,  Thomas  T., 
Sheldon,  Henry, 
Shepard,  Elliott  F., 
Sherman,  Benjamin  B., 
Sherman,  Isaac, 
Sherman,  Jacob  J., 
Sherman,  Watts, 

Shiff,  Gustavus, 
Silliman,  Augustus  E., 
Silliman,  Charles  A., 
Slate,  Oliver,  Jr., 

Sloan,  Samuel, 

Slote,  Henry  L., 
Smallwood,  Joseph  L., 
Smith,  Benjamin  D., 
Smith,  Daniel  D., 

Smith,  Frederick. 
Smith,  Gustavus  W., 
Smith,  John  Lee, 

Smith,  John  Milton, 
Smythe,  Henry  A., 
Snow,  Ambrose, 
Southmayd,  Horace, 
Southworth,  James  E., 
Sparkman,  James  D., 
Spaulding,  Morel  B., 
Spofford,  Paul, 
Spofford,  Paul  N., 
Stansbury,  Edward  A. 
Starbuck,  William  H., 
Stark,  Lucius  J.  N., 
Stebbins,  Henry  G., 
Steele,  Jonathan  D., 
Stephenson,  Charles  F., 
Stephenson,  George  S.. 
Stevens,  By  am  K., 
Stevens,  John  A., 
Stevens,  John  A.,  Jr., 
Stewart,  Alexander  T., 
Stoddard,  Charles  H  , 
Stokes,  Henry, 

Stone,  Sumner  R., 
Story,  Rufus, 

Stout,  Andrew  V., 
Stuart,  Alexander, 


Aug  3,  1852 
May  13,  1834 
June  2,  1840 
Sept.  1,  1859 
April  7,  1859 
April  7,  1859 
Oct.  1,  1857 
March  1,  1860 
Nov.  4,  1858 
Sept.  1,  1859 
Aug.  6,  1857 
May  4,  1852 
April  2,  1 857 
March  3,  1859 
April  5,  1855 
Aug.  6,  1857 
March  4,  1858 
Aug.  4,  1859 
Feb.  4,  1845 
June  1,  1852 
Dec.  6,  1860 
July  3,  1856 
April  5,  I860 
May  8,  1858 
Nov.  4,  1858 
Oct.  4,  1S60 
July  7,  1859 
Aug.  5,  1858 
May  3,  1855 
April  1,  1858 
Dec.  7,  1852 
March  4,  1858 
Sept.  1,  1859 
Jan.  6,  1859 
Oct.  1,  1833 
April  6,  1854 
Oct.  6,  1859 
Aug.  5,  1858 
Oct.  6,  1859 
Oct.  3,  1843 
Oct.  7,  1858 
May  7,  1857 
June  3,  1851 
March  7,  1820 
March  7,  1820 
Oct.  2,  1856 
June  2,  1859 
April  7,  1859 
Jan.  6,  1859 
Feb.  2,  1860 
May  4,  1852 
March  3,  1859 
Aug.  4,  1859 


Stuart,  Robert  L., 
Stranahan,  James  S.  T., 
Stratton,  Robert  M., 
Strong,  Oliver  S., 

Strong,  William  K., 
Stuckeu,  Edward, 

Sturges,  Jonathan, 
Sturgis,  Russell, 

Suarez,  Leonardo  S., 
Suffern,  Thomas, 

Sus,  Augustus  William, 
Sutton,  Cornelius  Iv., 
Sutton,  Effingham  B., 
Sweetzer,  Joseph  A., 

Talbot,  Georg©  A., 

Talcott,  Frederick  L., 
Talmage,  Thomas  G., 
Tappan,  Jeremiah  Nelson, 
Tappan,  John  S., 

Terry,  John  T., 

Thomae,  George  F., 
Thompson,  Jonathan, 
Thompson,  William  C., 
Thorne,  Jonathan, 

Thorp,  Gould  H., 
Thouron,  E.  Augustus, 
Thurston,  Frederick  G., 
Tiemann,  Daniel  F., 
Tiemann,  Julius  W., 
Tileston,  Thomas, 
Townsend,  Charles  A., 
Trafton,  William  PI., 
Trask,  Charles  H., 
Trimble,  George  T., 
Trimble,  Merritt, 

Trundy,  Richard  W., 
Truslow,  Samuel  W., 
Tucker,  Richard  Sands, 

Underwood,  John  A., 

Unkart,  Edward, 

Vail,  William  M., 

Van  Blarcom,  Abram  L., 
Van  Bokkelen,  S.  D.  C., 
Vietor,  Theodore, 
Vonsachs,  William, 

Yose,  Francis, 

Wade,  Elias,  Jr., 

Wajstaff,  David, 
Wakeman,  Burr, 
Waldron,  George  B., 
Wall,  Charles, 

Wall,  William, 

Wallace,  James  P., 
Wallace,  William  Henry, 
Walter,  Elwood, 

Ward,  Albert, 

Ward,  Augustus  II., 
Warren,  George, 

Webb,  William  H„ 


June  2,  1859 
Aug.  5,  1858 
Sept.  2,  1851 
July  3,  1856 
May  7,  1857 
Feb.  3,  1846 
July  1,  1834 
March  4,  1851 
Aug.  4,  1840 
May  4,  1824 
June  1,  1852 
May  6,  1851 
April  5,  1853 
July  3,  1856 

March  2,  1854 
Jan.  6,  1852 
Nov.  3,  1859 
Aug.  5,  1858 
Jan.  4,  1853 
May  3,  1855 
Feb.  6,  1844 
May  5,  1846 
Dec.  1,  1859 
Aug.  5,  1851 
July  7,  1859 
April  5,  1860 
Feb.  1,  1853 
Oct.  7,  1858 
June  3,  1858 
Oct.  1,  1833 
March  4,  1858 
July  7,  1859 
Dec.  6,  1853 
Nov.  6,  1827 
April  1,  1851 
April  5,  1853 
Aug.  2,  1860 
Feb.  2,  1854 

June  1,  1841 
June  4,  1857 

April  5,  1860 
July  5,  1860 
July  7,  1859 
April  3,  1838 
Nov.  4,  1858 
June  1,  1854 

May  1,  1856 
July  5,  1860 
June  2,  1840 
May  4,  1852 
Jan.  4,  1853 
Jan.  4,  1853 
May  7,  1857 
Nov.  3,  1859 
May  4, 1852 
Aug.  4,  1859 
Jan.  2,  1849 
Sept.  1,  1846 
Aug.  5,  1851 
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Welsman,  James  T., 
Westervelt,  John  Z., 
Weston,  Richard  W., 
Westray,  Fletcher, 
Wetmorc,  P.  M.,  (1849,) 
Wheeler,  Ezra, 

Wheeler,  William  A., 
White,  Alexander  M., 
White,  John  J., 

White wright,  Wm.,  Jr., 
Whitlock,  Augustus, 
Whitlock,  Benjamin  M  , 
Whitman,  Thomas  S., 
Willard,  George  L., 


Oct.  7,  1858 
July  7,  1859 
Feb.  2,  1854 
Sept.  2,  1858 
May  1,  1838 
May  4,  1852 
May  4,  1854 
May  5,  1859 
Aug.  6,  1857 
Jan.  6,  1859 
Jan.  4,  1853 
Aug.  3,  1852 
Feb.  3.  1859 
May  5,  1859 


Williams,  John  S., 
Wilson,  James  B., 
Wilson,  William  S., 
Winston,  Frederick  S., 
Winthrop,  Benjamin  R., 
Withers,  Reuben, 
Witthaus,  Rudolph  A., 
Wolfe,  John  David, 
Wood,  William, 
Worthington,  Henry  R., 
Wotherspoon,  George, 

Young,  Edmund  M., 


May  4,  1852 
May  4,  1852 
June  2,  1840 
Jan.  6,  1859 
July  6,  1841 
July  3,  1827 
April  7,  1859 
Aug,  4,  1859 
Nov.  4,  1858 
Jan.  8,  1857 
June  2,  1859 

May  3,  1855 


Charles  King, 
Cyrus  W.  Field, 
William  L.  Hudson, 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


April  1,  1858 
Aug.  21,  1858 
Aug.  21,  1858 


William  E.  Everett,  Aug.  21,  1858 

Wm.  Henry  Woodhouse,  Aug.  21,  1858 
Jules  Brunet,  March  1,  1860 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  FROM  ITS  ORGANIZATION,  1768. 


PEESI 


Elected.  Retired. 

1768,  John  Cruger,  1770 

1770,  Hugh  Wallace,  1771 

1771,  Elias  Desbrosses,  1774 

1774,  William  Walton,  1775 

1775,  Isaac  Low,  1784 

1784,  John  Alsop,  1785 

1785,  John  Broome,  1794 

1794,  Comfort  Sands,  1798 

1798,  John  Murray,  1806 

1806,  Cornelius  Ray,  1819 

VICE-PR] 

1768,  Hugh  Wallace,  1770 

1770,  Elias  Desbrosses,  1771 

1770,  Henry  White,  1773 

1771,  Theophylact  Bache,  1774 

1772,  William  Walton,  1774 

1773,  Isaac  Low,  1775 

1774,  John  Alsop,  1779 

1775,  William  McAdam,  1780 

1779,  Thomas  Buchanan,  1783 

1779,  Hugh  Wallace,  1781 

1781,  Jacob  Walton,  1783 

1783,  William  Walton,  1784 

1783,  Gerard  Walton,  1785 

1784,  Isaac  Sears,  1785 

1785,  William  Constable,  1788 

1785,  Pascal  N.  Smith,  1788 

1788,  Theophylact  Bache,  1792 

1788,  John  Murray,  1798 

1792,  Gerard  Walton,  1793 


ENTS. 


Elected.  Retired. 

1819,  William  Bayard,  1827 

1827,  Robert  Lenox,  1840 

1840,  Isaac  Carow,  1842 

1842,  James  De  Peyster  Ogden,  1845 

1845,  James  G.  King,  1847 

1847,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  1848 

1848,  James  G.  King,  1849 

1849,  Moses  II.  Grinnell,  •  1852 

1852,  Elias  Hicks,  (died,)  1853 

1853,  Pelatiah  Perit, 

S  I  D  E  N  T  S  . 

1793,  Comfort  Sands,  1794 

1794,  John  Blagge,  1797 

1797,  John  B.  Coles,  1817 

1798,  George  Barnewall,  1800 

1800,  Archibald  Gracie,  1825 

1817,  William  Bayard,  1819 

1819,  Robert  Lenox,  1827 

1825,  William  W.  Woolsey,  1839 

1827,  Isaac  Carow,  1840 

1839,  James  Boorman,  1841 

1840,  James  De  Peyster  Ogden,  1842 

1841,  James  G.  King,  1845 

1842,  Henry  K.  Bogert,  1846 

1845,  Stewart  Brown,  1847 

1846,  DavidS.  Kennedy,  1847 

1847,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  1847 

1847,  William  H.  Macy,  1849 

1848,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  1849 

1849,  James  De  Peyster  Ogden,  1851 
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Elected. 

1849,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

1850,  Charles  H.  Russell, 

1851,  Elias  Hicks, 

1852,  Caleb  Barstow, 


Retired. 

1850 

1852 

1852 

1855 


Elected. 

1852,  Samuel  L.  Mitckill, 

1854,  George  Curtis, 

1855,  Royal  Phelps, 

1856,  Abiel  A.  Low, 


Retired. 

1854 

1856 


TREA  SURERS. 


1768,  Elias  Desbrosses, 

1770,  Theophylact  Bache, 

1771,  William  Walton, 

1772,  Isaac  Low, 

1773,  John  Alsop, 

1774,  William  McAdam, 

1775,  Charles  McEvers, 
1780,  Robert  Ross  Wallace, 


1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 
1780 
1784 


1784,  John  Broome, 

1785,  Joshua  Sands, 

1789,  Cornelius  Ray, 

1806,  Henry  J.  WyckofF, 
1840,  John  J.  Palmer, 

1858,  Augustus  E.  Silliman, 
1860,  Edward  C.  Bogert, 


1785 

1789 

1806 

1840 

1858 

1860 


SECRETARIES. 


1768,  Anthony  Yan  Dam, 

1784 

1784,  John  Blagge, 

1785 

1785,  Adam  Gilchrist,  Jr., 

1786 

1786,  William  Shotwell, 

1787 

1787,  William  Laight, 

1796 

1796,  William  W.  Woolsey, 

1801 

1801,  Jonathan  II.  Lawrence, 
1803,  John  Ferrers, 

1817,  John  Pintard, 

1803 

1827 

1827,  John  A.  Stevens, 

1832 

1832,  John  R.  Hurd,  1834 

1834,  Jacob  Harvey,  1838 

1838,  E.  A.  Boonen  Graves,  1841 

1841,  John  D.  Van  Buren,  1843 

1843,  John  L.  H.  McCrackan,  1843 

1843,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  1849 

1 849,  Matthew  Maury,  1853 

1853,  Edward  C  Bogert,  1859 

1859,  Isaac  Smith  Homans, 


Donations  to  the  Library. 
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LIST  OF  DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

For  the  Year  1860. 


By  Jules  Brunet. 

Extraits  des  Proces-Verbaux,  Lettres  et  Memoires  de  la  Chambre  de 
Commerce  de  Bordeaux,  from  1850  to  1860,  inclusive.  10 
vols.  8vo.  Translation — Extracts  of  the  Proceedings,  Letters 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bordeaux. 
Etude  Economique  sur  les  Tarifs  de  Douanes,  1860.  8vo.  540  pp. 
Translation — Study,  economical,  respecting  the  Tariffs  of  the 
Customs. 

Le  Pauperisme  et  Les  Associations  de  Prevoyance.  8vo.  547  pp. 
Translation — Pauperism  and  the  Associations  of  Foresight. 

By  F.  A.  Brockhaus. 

Die  Elbzdlle.  Aktenstucke  und  Nachweise,  1814 — 1859.  8vo. 
377  pp.  Translation — The  Customs  Levied  on  the  Navigation 
of  the  Elbe  River ;  Documents  and  Statements. 

By  William  Schaw  Lindsay. 

Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  Great  Britain.  12mo.  396  pp. 

By  Henry  Y.  Poor. 

History  of  the  Rail-Roads  and  Canals  of  the  United  States.  8vo. 

600  pp. 

By  Frederick  A.  Conkling. 

Legislative  Manual  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

By  Lorenzo  Sabine,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  for  1860.  8vo.  170  pp. 

By  Lorin  Blodget,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  for  1860.  8vo.  180  pp. 
By  John  K.  Stimson. 

Express  History  and  Office  Manual.  8vo.  200  pp. 

By  Thomas  Lawson,  Surgeon- General. 

Medical  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Army,  from  1839  to  1860. 
2  vols.  4to.  800  pp. 

By  James  Ross  Snowden. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  8vo. 

By  David  T.  Valentine. 

Manual  of  the  Common  Council  for  1860.  12mo.  600  pp. 

Ordinances  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New-York.  8vo. 

600  pp. 

By  Robert  T.  Haws. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New-York,  for  1859. 

70  pp. 


8vo. 
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By  William  Barnes. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of 
New-York.  8vo.  400  pp. 

Bv  Milo  Calkin. 

* 

San  Francisco  Reports,  1860.  8vo.  186  pp. 

By  Charles  Rebello. 

Report  on  the  Sugar  Crop  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  for  1859-60. 

By  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State. 

Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States.  3  vols. 

By  Preston  King. 

Commerce  and  Navigation,  1859. 

By  John  Cochrane. 

Explorations  for  a  Rail-Road  Route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Patent  Office  Report,  1858. 

Congressional  Globe,  for  1858-59. 

Report  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Naval  Contracts  and  Expenditures, 
1859. 

By  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  1858. 

By  Alexander  D.  Bache. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  for  the  year 

1858. 

By  the  Regents  of  the  University,  New-York. 

Meteorology  of  New-York,  from  1826  to  1850,  inclusive.  4to. 
500  pp. 

By  Mr.  Fox. 

Photograph  of  the  Brig  Minnie  Schiffer. 

Photograph  of  Captain  Wilson,  of  the  Brig  Minnie  Schiffer. 
Photograph  of  Captain  Leitch,  of  the  wrecked  Steamer  Connaught. 

By  Van  Rensselaer  Richmond. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  the  State  of 
New-York,  for  the  year  1859. 

By  Commander  Alex.  M.  Pennock,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Light-Houses ;  Plans  and  Drawings  of. 

By  Charles  H.  Haswell. 

Maps  of  the  Wharves  and  Piers  of  the  City  of  New-York. 

By  George  U.  Porter,  Secretary. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore,  for  the  vear 

1859. 

By  Isaac  H.  Upton. 

Cotton  Pressers  of  New-Orleans,  1860. 

By  William  Marvin. 

Shipmasters’  Guide.  (Pamphlet.) 

Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  Great  Britain.  (Pamphlet.) 
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By  William  H.  Ward. 

The  Ocean  Marine  Telegraph  Illustrated.  (Pamphlet.) 

By  John  Amory  Lowell. 

Review  of  Mr.  Hooper’s  Pamphlet  on  Specie  Reserves.  (Pamphlet.) 
By  Seth  Catlin,  Secretary. 

Second  Annual  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Commerce 
of  Chicago,  for  the  year  1859.  (Pamphlet.) 

By  Sandord  E.  Church. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New-York,  for  the 
year  1859. 

By  James  M.  Cook. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  of 
the  State  of  New-York,  for  the  year  1859. 

By  Lieut.  T.  T.  Houston,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Navy  Register  for  the  year  1860.  (Pamphlet.) 

By  E.  D.  Townsend,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

Army  Register  for  the  year  1860.  (Pamphlet.) 


Congressional  Directory  for  the  Thirty-Sixth  Congress.  (Pamphlet.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  year 
1859.  (Pamphlet.) 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Milwaukic, 
for  the  year  1859.  (Pamphlet.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
year  1859.  (Pamphlet.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1859. 
(Pamphlet.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Philadelphia,  for 
the  year  1859.  (Pamphlet.) 

Annual  Review  of  the  Commerce  of  Toronto,  for  the  year  1859,  with 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  (Pamphlet.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor-General  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  November  30th,  1859.  (Pamphlet.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  Connecticut,  for  the  year 
1859.  (Pamphlet.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  General  Rail-Road  Commissioners  of  Connecticut, 
for  the  year  1859.  (Pamphlet.) 

Reports  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  years  1858-9. 
(2  Pamphlets.) 

Report  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce.  (Pamphlet.) 
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Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce.  (Pamphlet.) 

Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade. 
(Pamphlet.) 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  for  the  year 
1859.  (Pamphlet.) 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada.  (Pamphlet.) 

German  Resolutions  and  British  Policy.  (Pamphlet.) 

List  of  Persons,  Copartnerships  and  Corporations  who  were  taxed  on 
ten  thousand  dollars  and  upwards,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  for  the 
year  1859. 

Auditor’s  Report  of  the  City  of  Boston,  for  the  years  1858-59. 

Boston  Municipal  Register,  for  1860. 

Statistics  of  the  Condition  and  Products  of  certain  Branches  of  Industry 
in  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1845. 

Industry  of  Massachusetts,  1855. 

Ohio  Statistics,  for  the  years  1857,  1858  and  1859.  3  vols. 

Hamburg’s  Handel  and  Schiffahrt,  1859. 

Chart  of  the  Port  of  Guaymas,  Sonora. 

Copy  of  the  Will  and  Testament  of  the  late  Robert  R.  Randall,  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor. 


) 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  NEW-YORK. 

General  Statement  of  Goods ,  Wares  and  Merchandise,  of  the  growth ,  produce  and 
manufacture  of  Foreign  Countries,  imported  into  the  Collection  District  of  New- 
York,  compared  with  all  other  ports,  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1860  ; 
with  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  summary  has  been  compiled  from  the  official  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
year  1859-60.  The  summary  is  interesting,  in  showing  the  proportion  of  goods, 
Ac.,  imported  at  New-York  City,  compared  with  all  the  other  port3  of  the  United 
States  : 


Year  1859-60. 

Articles. 

Port  of 
New-Yorfc. 

Other  Ports. 

Total  U.  S. 
1859-60. 

Year  1S5S-9. 

Merchandise  Free  of  Duty. 

Animals, . . . 

$  24,324 

$  1,417,341 

$  1,441,665 

$705,787 

Argols,  or  crude  tartar . 

64,086 

45,617 

109,703 

144,999 

Articles  under  reciprocity  treaty,. . 

741,265 

19,705,321 

20,446.586 

16,384,416 

Articles  for  use  of  United  States,. . 

5,215 

893 

6,108 

44,792 

Articles  returned, . 

174,704 

982,921 

1,157,625 

1,440,497 

“  for  the  library  of  Congress, 

3,355 

•  •  i  « 

3,355 

615 

“  for  seminaries, . . 

33,995 

21,404 

55,399 

34,761 

“  crude,  for  dyeing, . 

96,216 

101,879 

198,095 

174,829 

Bark,  Peruvian, . 

371,921 

77,654 

449,575 

315,292 

Bells,  old  and  bell  metal . . 

•  •  •  • 

289 

289 

109 

Berries,  nuts,  Ac.,  for  dyeing,. ..... 

20,364 

29,804 

50,168 

78,062 

Bismuth,.. . .  . . . . 

4,993 

793 

5,786 

4,771 

Bitter  apples, . 

1,518 

•  •  •  • 

1,518 

1,606 

Bolting  cloths, . 

89,554 

•  •  •  • 

89,554 

76,257 

Bone  black, . . 

787 

47 

834 

960 

“  burnt, . . 

4,420 

23,916 

28,336 

*  •  •  * 

“  dust, . 

6,354 

8,971 

15,325 

o  »  •  » 

Brass,  old . 

14,680 

3,250 

17,930 

13,465 

Bullion,  cold, . 

93,689 

399,498 

493,187 

741,608 

“  silver, . 

71,935 

428,008 

499,943 

323,478 

Burr  stones,  unmanufactured, . 

51,019 

16,228 

67,247 

56,738 

Cabinets  of  coins  and  medals, . 

223 

50 

273 

386 

Coffee  and  tea  from  their  place  of 
production  in  certain  vessels: 

Coffee, . lbs.  80,749,233 

8,398,933 

13,370,006 

21,768,939 

25,063,333 

Tea, .  28,387,743 

8,270,901 

532,870 

8,803,771 

7,306,916 

Coins,  gold, . 

“  silver, . 

1,363,976 

651,623 

2,015,599 

1,383,789 

853,255 

4,688,151 

5,541,406 

4,985,914 

Copper  for  sheathing . . 

“  in  bars  or  pigs, . 

66,497 

21,080 

87,577 

156,891 

100,831 

98,165 

196,996 

801,482 

“  old, . 

91,571 

199,456 

291,027 

124,006 

“  ore, . 

Cotton,  unmanufactured, . 

206.637 

824,856 

1,031,493 

1,346,501 

99,020 

41,367 

140,387 

52,045 

Dragon’s  blood,. . 

255 

•  •  •  • 

255 

356 

Dyewoods  in  sticks, . 

621,723 

216,463 

838,186 

729,596 

Effects,  personal, . 

13,376 

41,113 

54,489 

39,333 

“  of  emigrants, . 

1,745 

192,542 

194,287 

222,978 

household, . 

187 

100,329 

300,516 

70,272 

of  citizens  dying  abroad,. . 

•  «  •  • 

3,686 

3,686 

341 

Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels, 

39,610 

6,939 

46,549 

56,490 
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Articles. 

Port  of 
New-Yorb. 

Other  Ports. 

Total  U.  S. 
1859-60. 

Year  1S58-9. 

Flax,  unmanufactured, . 

$36,107 

$  177,580 

$213,687 

$  146,707 

Glass,  old, . 

384 

334 

718 

301 

Hair,  of  the  Alapaca  goat, . 

•  •  •  • 

14 

14 

•  •  •  • 

Ivory,  unmanufactured, . 

69,520 

443,901 

513,421 

374,037 

Linseed,  (not  embracing  flax  seed,) 

838,301 

1,915,110 

2,753,411 

2,415,243 

Madder,  root, . 

159 

35,752 

35,911 

44,138 

“  ground  or  prepared, . 

566,270 

218,401 

784,671 

2,166,403 

Manures,  guano, . tons,  17,813 

188,801 

336,506 

525,307 

429,685 

“  other  substances, . 

45 

527 

572 

2,258 

Maps  and  charts, . 

5,952 

1,198 

7,150 

6,969 

Models  of  inventions,  die.,  in  arts,. . 

443 

6,452 

6,895 

762 

Oils,  dec.,  of  American  fisheries . 

74,069 

568,008 

642,077 

591,901 

“  other  produets  of  fisheries, . . . 

3,287 

108,753 

112,040 

139.817 

Old  junk  and  oakum, . 

52,631 

59,572 

112,203 

32,332 

Paintings  and  statuary, . 

464,246 

90,508 

554,754 

363,816 

Palm  leaf,  unmanufactured, . 

57,090 

42,467 

99,557 

30,674 

Plaster  of  Paris,  unmanufactured,. . 

35,392 

64,031 

99,423 

78,996 

Platina,  unmanufactured . 

64,543 

29 

64,572 

63,006 

Rags  of  every  material  except  wool, 

1,077,016 

463,228 

1,540,244 

1,376,777 

Rattans  and  reeds, unmanufactured, 

51,102 

62,020 

113,122 

400,315 

Seeds,  trees,  bulb3,  die., . 

307,956 

140,353 

448,309 

573,889 

Sheathing  metal, . 

155,584 

189,567 

345,151 

376,996 

Shingle  bolts  and  stave  bolts, . 

*  •  •  • 

14,793 

14,793 

10,109 

Silk,  raw  or  reeled  from  the  cocoon, 

1,224,392 

11,684 

1,235,976 

1,330,890 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  die.,. . 

360 

9,045 

9,405 

4,420 

Tin,  bars, . 

83,848 

6,746 

90,694 

457,032 

“  blocks, . 

571 

2,657 

3,228 

415,303 

“  P1^ . 

Wool,  sheep’s,  unmanufactured,  not 

exceeding  20  cents  per  pound,.. . 

721,482 

315,295 

1,036,777 

167,446 

2,248,088 

2,202.570 

4,450,658 

4,363,121 

All  other  articles, . 

6,437 

216,873 

223,310 

486,102 

Total  free  of  duty, . 

30,337,251 

51,954,363 

82,291,614 

79,721,116 

Merchandise  paying  Duties 

AD  VALOREM. 

Acids,  acetic,  benzoic,  boracic,  die., 

lbs.  664,812 

191,225 

44,026 

235,251 

237,302 

“  acetous,  chromic,  nitric,  die., 

lbs.  118,041 

16,875 

68 

16,943 

14,040 

Alum, . 

43,766 

10,542 

54,308 

34,808 

Arrowroot, . lbs.  74,886 

12,417 

6,491 

18,908 

41,286 

Barilla .  485,000 

4,982 

5,056 

10,038 

9,341 

Bark,  quilla, . 

of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,. .  .lbs.  48,570 

•  •  •  • 

50 

50 

759 

3,353 

279 

3,632 

1,845 

Beer,  ale  and  porter,  in  casks, 

galls.  60,439 

26,857 

75,712 

102,569 

138,224 

u  “  “  “  in  bottles, 

galls.  415,043 

271,031 

417,170 

688,201 

632,975 

Black  lead  pencils, . 

Boots  and  shoes,  (other  than  leather,) 

pairs  19,958 

126,785 

5,614 

132,399 

129,312 

9,680 

20.12S 

29,808 

22,077 

Borax,  refined, . lbs.  349,688 

45,291 

11,871 

57,162 

101,515 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of: 

“  pins  in  packs, . 

3S,484 

10,740 

49,224 

50,161 

“  wire . 

2,218 

159 

2,377 

160 

“  not  specified, . 

160,739 

19,452 

180,191 

136,139 
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Articles. 

Port  of 
New- York. 

Other  Ports. 

Total-  U.  S. 
1S59-60. 

Year  1858-9. 

Breadstuff's : 

“  barley,. ..  .bush.  23,879 

$  3,074 

$  824 

$  3,898 

$12,159 

“  Indian  corn  and  corn 

meal, . 

•  •  •  • 

29,051 

29,051 

47,218 

oats, . bush.  377 

451 

2,522 

2,973 

1,318 

“  oatmeal, . cwt.  876 

2,991 

410 

3,401 

2,781 

**  rye . bush.  47 

57 

•  •  •  • 

57 

140 

“  Avheat, . bush.  3,856 

3,873 

6,260 

10,133 

36,324 

“  wheat  flour,.,  .cwt.  245 

711 

221 

932 

12,097 

Brimstone,  crude, ..  .lbs.  19,350,917 

167,709 

227,187 

394,896 

324,176 

“  rolled,...  196,360 

4,316 

8,233 

12,549 

10,741 

Bristles, .  465,342 

333,782 

103,668 

437,450 

222,179 

Brushes  and  brooms, . 

266,178 

57,144 

323,322 

231,781 

Butter, . lbs.  180 

35 

300 

335 

4,060 

Buttons,  metal, . 

25,398 

4 

25,402 

15,462 

“  all  other  buttons  and  but- 

ton  moulds, . 

560,537 

79,692 

640,229 

715,670 

Camphor,  crude, . lbs.  23,289 

3,484 

2,834 

6,318 

82,959 

“  refined, .  32 

7 

202 

209 

19 

Candles,  si eaiine,  (fee.,. . .  3,794 

841 

11,335 

12,176 

8,797 

“  tallow, . 

«  •  •  • 

11 

11 

230 

“  Avax, . lbs.  8,573 

3,125 

2,666 

5,791 

5,038 

Cheese, .  971,016 

128,062 

40,375 

168,437 

155,685 

Chloride  of  lime, .  11,211,277 

289,604 

148,193 

437,797 

365,963 

Clocks  and  Avatches : 

Chronometers,  box,  and  parts 

thereof, . 

1,666 

70,446 

2,418 

4,084 

7,921 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof, . 

26,083 

96,529 

71,385 

Watches  and  parts  thereof, . 

2,504,419 

284,252 

2,788,671 

2,309,337 

Watch  materials  and  unfinished 

parts  of  watches . 

76,129 

25,092 

101,221 

86,845 

Clothing,  articles  of  wear, . 

1,423,071 

333,166 

1,756,237 

1,252,435 

“  ready  made . 

123,332 

222,727 

346,059 

284,849 

Coal . tons  154,031 

538,692 

300,642 

839,334 

933,200 

Cochineal, . lbs.  225,991 

178,031 

47,324 

225,355 

498,931 

Cocoa, .  2,385,730 

240,331 

92,911 

333,242 

389,839 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of: 

“  bottoms, . 

1,006 

•  •  •  • 

1,006 

6,091 

“  nails  and  spikes,. .  .lbs.  249 

99 

8S 

187 

358 

“  wire, . 

599 

3 

602 

5,278 

“  not  specified, . 

16,052 

5,524 

21,576 

109,443 

Cordage,  tarred,  and  cables, 

lbs.  25,088 

333 

9S,053 

98,386 

49,138 

“  untarred, .  422,185 

31,214 

3,327 

34,541 

730 

12,079 

“  seines, . 

50 

680 

1,582 

“  twine, . 

27,287 

21,951 

49,238 

54,374 

Cotton,  manufactures  of : 

“  cords,  galloons  and  gimps,. 

“  hatters’  plush, . 

54,516 

1,346 

55,862 

25,570 

77,237 

1,728 

78,965 

9,395 

“  hosiery,  (fee., . 

3,605,893 

704,476 

4,310,369 

3,228,036 

“  piece  goods . 

383,230 

780,977 

1.164,207 

784,964 

thread,  twist,  yarn, . 

1,370,989 

404,325 

1,775,314 

1,913,417 

“  velvets . 

302,877 

60,897 

363,774, 

338,712 

“  not  specified, . 

1,039,960 

1,361,566 

2,401,526 

2,383,955 

Cottons,  bleached,  printed,  (fee. : 

Piece  goods,  wholly  of  cotton,. . . 

15,423,605 

5,510,399 

20,934,004 

16,564,533 

All  other,  Avholly  of  cotton, . 

383,304 

101,699 

1,485,003 

1,106,499 

Daguerreotype  plates . 

•  •  •  • 

15 

15 

14,168 

Dolls,  and  toys  of  all  kinds, . 

271,121 

201,786 

472,907 

352,899 
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Articles. 


Engravings  or  plates, . 

Extracts  and  decoctions  of  woods, 

not  otherwise  provided  for, . 

Extract  of  madder, . 

Extract  of  indigo, . 

Feathers  di  flowers,  artificial  <fc  orn., 
Fish,  dried  or  smoked,. .  .cwt.  34,967 

“  herrings, . bbls.  3,759 

“  mackerel, .  58 

“  salmon, .  2 

“  all  other .  274 

“  sardines,  and  all  other  in  oil,. . 

Flax,  and  manufactures  of : 

Hosiery,  and  articles  made  on 

frames . 

Linens,  bleached  or  unbleached,. 

Not  specified, . . 

Tow  of  flax,  (cordilla,) . 

Flax  seed, . 

Floor  cloths,  patent,  painted,  die.,. . 
Fruits,  green,  ripe  or  dried  : 


currants, . lbs.  5,556,063 

dates, .  8,869 

figs .  951,715 

lemons, . 

limes, . 

oranges, . 

plums, . lbs.  3,719,260 

prunes .  3,914,420 

raisins, .  14,590,569 


“  other,  green,  ripe  or  dried,. . 
“  preserved  in  sugar,  brandy 

or  molasses, . 

Furs,  dressed  on  the  skin . 

“  undressed  on  the  skin, . 

Hatters’  furs,  dressed  or  undressed 

not  on  the  skin, . 

Manufactures  of  fur . 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of: 

“  bottles, . gross  3,875 

“  demijohns, . No.  57,298 

“  crystals  for  watches, .  gro.  645 

“  painted . 

“  polished  plate, . 

“  porcelain, . 

“  silvered, . 

“  ware,  cut, . 

“  “  plain, .  . 

“  window,  broad,  crown  or  cyl¬ 
inder,.  ..sq.  feet  11,437,129 
“  manufactures  of,  not  specified, 

Glaziers’  diamonds, . 

Glue, . lbs.  208,831 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of: 
Epaulets,  galloons, lace3,  die.,  Ac.,. 

Gems,  set, . 

“  not  set,.. . 

Gold  and  silver  leaf, . 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitation  of, ... . 


Port  of 
New-York. 

Other  Ports. 

Total  U.  S. 
1859-60. 

$  112,156 

$8,634 

$  120,790 

25,317 

•  •  •  • 

25,317 

584,760 

938 

585,698 

691 

633 

1,324 

675,759 

100,984 

776,743 

74,005 

75,212 

149,217 

28,639 

9,669 

38,308 

258 

•  •  •  • 

258 

45 

66 

111 

1,972 

3,018 

4,990 

131,196 

168,483 

299,679 

35,524 

2 

35,526 

7,717,650 

1,528,166 

9,245,816 

922,318 

532,675 

1,454,993 

•  •  •  • 

458 

458 

•  •  •  • 

649 

649 

2,292 

961 

3,253 

271,192 

13,450 

284,642 

608 

66,997 

67,605 

55,702 

306,667 

362,369 

255,650 

167,570 

423,220 

87 

6,265 

6,352 

367,660 

386,035 

753,695 

197,559 

22,725 

220,284 

216,753 

60,186 

276,939 

893,860 

582,019 

1,475,879 

122,842 

111,282 

234,124 

105,699 

64,128 

169,827 

188,929 

6,242 

195,171 

273,439 

23,975 

297,414 

1,215,218 

7,593 

1,222,811 

47,303 

75,134 

122,437 

15,638 

21,547 

37,185 

11,701 

21,778 

33,479 

2,319 

31,566 

33,885 

53,769 

68 

53,837 

422,382 

17,747 

440,129 

15.5S8 

51 

15,639 

377,036 

50,254 

427,290 

98,126 

18,404 

116,530 

55,691 

39,678 

95,369 

527,513 

227,594 

755,107 

144,987 

21,056 

166,043 

893 

15 

908 

24,336 

2,203 

26,539 

62,283 

•  •  •  • 

62,283 

5,582 

13,639 

19,221 

909,364 

20,605 

929,969 

75,060 

2S 

75,088 

420,379 1  106,577 

526,956 

Year  1858-9. 


$  132,844 

28,791 

152,808 

1,050 

741,438 

107,615 

38,903 

6,661 

6,763 

8,771 

251,278 


26,529 

8,958,977 

1,355,099 

179 

549 

3,385 

319,326 

91,060 

140,282 

313,160 

1,588 

644,683 

169.197 
193,297 

1,420,980 

227,381 

120,977 

150,076 

366,722 

2,448,127 

91,996 

38,730 

34,262 

26,944 

41,743 

350,561 

2,882 

290.198 
99,823 
66,006 

696,586 

135,941 

2,247 

21,873 

54,417 

12,822 

862,985 

73,290 

480,338 
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Articles. 


Silver  plated  metal, . 

“  “  wire, . 

Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver, 

not  specified, . 

Grass  cloth, . 

Gums,  Arabic,  Barbary,  copal,  &c., 

lbs.  2,096,286 

“  all  other,  in  a  crude  state, 

lbs.  1,291,740 

Gunny  bags, . . . 

Gunny  cloth, . 

Gunpowder, . lbs.  7,480 

Gutta  percha,  manufactures  of, ... . 

“  “  unmanufactured,.... 

Hair,  manufactures  of, . 

“  unmanufactured, . 

“  Angora,  Thibet  and  all  other 

piece  goods . 

“  Angora,  Thibet,  unmanufact’d, 
Hats  and  bonnets,  of  straw  or  other 

vegetable  substances, . 

Hats  and  bonnets,  of  hair,  whale¬ 
bone,  die., . 

Hemp,  and  manufactures  of: 

Burlaps, . 

Cotton  bagging . 

Osnaburgs, . 

Sail  duck,  Russia,  Holland  and 

ravens, . pieces,  1,667 

Manufactures  not  specified, . 

Unmanufactured,.,  .cwt.  17.626 
Tow  of,  cordilla,. . . .  3,059 

Honey,..  . . galls.  281,834 

India  rubber,  manufactured, . 

“  unmanufactured . 

Indigo, . lbs.  878,026 

Ink  and  ink  powders, . 

Iron, iron  and  steel,  manufactures: 

“  anchors  and  parts,  lbs.  147,395 
“  anvils  and  parts,. .  227,522 

“  bar, . cwt.  1,127,928 

“  cables,  chain,. .  .lbs.  1,036,359 

“  cutlery . 

“  fire  arms,  not  specified . 

“  hoop . lbs.  16,173,057 

“  muskets  and  rifles,.  .No.  1,877 

“  nails,  spikes,  tacks,  <fcc., 

lbs.  582,191 

“  needles . 

“  old  and  scrap  iron,  cwt.  88,307 

“  pig .  846,888 

“  rail-road, .  800,720 

“  rod, .  769,  S95 

“  saws,  mill,  cross-cut  and  pit, 

No.  943 

“  sheet . lbs.  23,071,684 

“  side  arms, . 

“  Steel,  cast,  shear  and  German. 

cwt.  91,572 


Port  of 
New-York. 

Other  Ports. 

Total  IT.  S. 
1859-60. 

$  329 

•  •  •  • 

$329 

6,439 

$  36,749 

43,188 

38,434 

9,779 

48,213 

5,635 

1,806 

7,441 

178,071 

119,603 

297,674 

104,642 

81,567 

186,209 

33,004 

254,383 

2S7,387 

265,998 

1,529,258 

1,795,256 

1,665 

475 

2,140 

494 

•  •  •  • 

494 

916 

•  •  •  • 

916 

67,519 

30,096 

97,615 

267,194 

124,574 

391,768 

772,480 

136,891 

909,371 

312 

907 

1,219 

1,535,119 

68,120 

1,603,239 

43,557 

490 

44,047 

625 

77,185 

77.S10 

•  •  •  • 

12,258 

12,258 

•  •  •  • 

595 

595 

18,293 

2,659 

20,952 

399,152 

258,368 

657,520 

124,073 

201,773 

325,846 

7,687 

170 

7,857 

113,689 

49,338 

163,027 

186,578 

56,718 

243,296 

1,205,170 

221,056 

1,426,226 

652,230 

761,560 

1,413,790 

39,241 

9,872 

49,113 

4,699 

5,105 

9,804 

17,281 

30,613 

47,894 

2,295,031 

2,178,835 

4,473,866 

25,784 

104,796 

130.580 

1,791,665 

449.240 

2,240,905 

266,843 

75,799 

342.642 

339,727 

178,360 

518,087 

14,341 

6,048 

20,389 

44,412 

78,524 

122,936 

257,824 

78,735 

336.559 

40,831 

67,396 

108,2-i7 

599,425 

406,440 

1,005,865 

1,219,403 

2,489.973 

3,709,376 

420,502 

156,218 

576,720 

2,810 

4,675 

7,485 

581,970 

257,095 

839,065 

9,267 

1,77  6 

11,043 

881,625 

649,272 

1,530,897 

Year  185S-9. 


^  1,296 
26,203 

41,501 

9,917 

371,876 

282,185 

316,806 

1,302,060 

4,042 

1,688 

12,455 

111,958 

378,050 

613,248 

52,892 

1,113,810 

32,755 

106,396 

24,202 

781 


3,387 

298,030 

405,173 

13,719 

196,751 

190,314 

971,489 

1,441,429 

36,773 

13,510 

50,805 

4,184,331 

174.701 
1,762.103 

314,519 

387,198 

16,851 

84,804 

254,794 

107.702 
1,049,200 
2,274,032 

332,801 

26,495 

752,975 

6,716 

3,141,871 
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Articles. 

Port  of 
New- York. 

Other  Torts. 

Total  U.  S. 
1859-60. 

Year  1S5S-9. 

Steel,  all  other, .  184,253 

$  828,031 

$  365,425 

$1,193,456 

$  905,859 

Wire,  cap  or  bonnet,  lbs.  134,435 

7,525 

3,940 

11,465 

14.299 

Other  manufactures  not  specified, 

1,413,588 

1,269,250 

2,682,838 

2,150,625 

Manufactures  of  steel,  all  other,. . 

1,326,001 

280,480 

1,606,481 

1,043,405 

Ivory,  manufactures  of, . 

10,291 

3,803 

14,094 

15,456 

“  black . lbs.  17,46S 

859 

•  •  •  • 

359 

•  t  t  • 

Jute,  Sisal  grass,  coir,  &c., 

cwt.  325,090 

1,259,618 

560,519 

1,820,137 

2,157,895 

Laces,  braids  of  cotton . 

48,257 

417 

48,674 

41,785 

“  embroideries  of  cotton,  silk, 

wool,  <fcc., . . 

2,575,916 

3S7,700 

2,963,616 

3,286,408 

“  insertings  of  cotton . 

13,705 

2,249 

15,954 

19,836 

“  insertings  of  thread, . 

3,558 

t  •  •  * 

3,558 

2,293 

“  of  cotton, . 

466,445 

8,198 

474,643 

355,380 

“  of  thread, . 

312,931 

81,053 

393,984 

273,999 

“  trimmings  of  cotton, . 

113,468 

3,778 

117,246 

204,299 

Lard, . . 

•  •  •  • 

278 

278 

54 

Lasting  and  mohair  cloth, . 

181,697 

12,318 

194,010 

111,760 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of : 

“  bar,  pier,  sheet  and  old, 

lbs.  37,052,667 

1,605,706 

230,162 

1,835,868 

2,617,770 

“  pipes, .  2,690 

“  shot,. . . lbs.  32,425 

210 

3,938 

4,148 

350 

1,583 

4,648 

6,231 

2,677 

“  manufactures  not  specified,. . 

390 

340 

730 

844 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of : 

“  boots  and  shoes,  pairs,  15,534 

40,833 

93,643 

134,476 

123,666 

“  gloves, . doz.  294,336 

1,481,477 

61,952 

1,543,429 

1,337,993 

“  japanned,  or  skins, . 

132,940 

16,268 

149,208 

226,022 

“  skins,  dressed, .  .doz.  73,163 

927,495 

192,986 

1,120,481 

157,862 

1,994,777 

“  skivers, .  28,945 

157,862 

•  •  •  • 

120,978 

“  tanned,  bend,  sole,  <tc., 

lbs.  2,910,113 

1,333,562 

121,125 

1,454,687 

2,358,794 

“  manufactures  not  specified, 

520,923 

30,6S2 

551,605 

386,722 

Liquorice,  paste, . lbs.  5,215,568 

550,553 

10,759 

561,312 

512,529 

“  root, .  2,561,964 

74,722 

•  •  •  • 

74,722 

41,569 

Machinery  for  flax  and  linen, . 

429 

4,173 

4,602 

17,891 

Marble,  manufactures  of, . 

24,105 

9,723 

33,828 

27,750 

“  unmanufactured, . 

137,529 

85,887 

223,416 

171,753 

Mathematical  instruments, . 

12,913 

1,037 

13,950 

18,976 

Matting,  Chinese  and  other,  of  flags, 

jute,  <fcc., . 

26S,250 

35,211 

303,461 

263,133 

Meats  and  vegetables: 

“  bacon . lbs.  2,142 

304 

159 

463 

701 

“  beef, . bbls.  8 

78 

499 

577 

3,081 

“  ham, . lbs.  72,269 

10,112 

5,445 

15,557 

11,496 

“  pork, . 

•  •  •  • 

341 

341 

1,340 

“  potatoes, . 

41,215 

9,747 

50,962 

94,378 

“  game,  poultiy,  ifcc.,  in  cans,. . 

44,463 

36,222 

80,685 

47,497 

Molasses . galls.  8,9 S2, 666 

1,625,817 

3,590,504 

6,216,321 

5,062,850 

Musical  instruments, . 

311,148 

178,804 

489,952 

393,715 

Nuts,  almonds, . lbs.  1,730,037 

159,609 

87,416 

247,025 

444,757 

“  cocoa, . 

16,145 

29,573 

45,718 

43,564 

“  not  otherwise  provided  for,. . 

111,619 

124,949 

236,568 

177,349 

Oil  and  bone  of  foreign  fishing  : 

“  spermaceti,.. . 

•  •  •  • 

144 

144 

•  •  •  • 

“  whale  and  other  fish,  galls.  1,477 

944 

40,815 

41,759 

3,504 

“  whalebone, . 

•  •  •  • 

345 

345 

888 

“  castor, . galls.  39,917 

30,430 

109,217 

139,647 

133,136 

“  essential,  expressed  or  volatile,. 

181,644 

77,130 

258,774 

308,126 

Import  and  Export  Trade , 
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Articles. 

Port  of 
New-York. 

Other  Ports. 

Total  U.  S. 
1859-60. 

Year  1858-9. 

Oil, hemp  andrapeseed,  galls.  18,716 

$  12,217 

$  16,649 

$  28,866 

$  18,343 

“  linseed, .  479,452 

352,873 

50,035 

402,908 

695,172 

“  neats’  foot  and  other,  93 

66 

127 

193 

656 

“  olive,  in  casks, .  66,190 

51,505 

24,025 

75  530 

146,485 

“  olive,  in  bottles, . doz.  98,958 

255,504 

117,637 

373,141 

389,490 

“  palm  and  cocoa  nut,  galls.  386,881 

149,006 

450,349 

599,355 

453,538 

Oil  cloths  of  all  kinds, 

running  yds.  53,697 

21,460 

5,327 

26,787 

27,943 

Opium, . lbs.  95,111 

Paints,  painters’  colors,  <fcc. : 

441,137 

99,406 

540,543 

304,910 

“  litharge, . lbs.  153,776 

7,533 

40 

7,573 

10,665 

ochre,  dry, .  2,999,717 

21,732 

4,733 

26,465 

17,578 

“  painters’  colors, . 

98,667 

4,986 

103,653 

61,317 

“  Paris  white,.  ..lbs.  1,206,127 

5,870 

5,382 

11,252 

11,728 

“  red  lead .  1,296,716 

70,844 

866 

71,710 

97,217 

“  Spanish  brown,  in  oil, . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  t 

•  •  •  • 

385 

“  sugar  of  lead, . .  . lbs.  228,458 

18,365 

4,258 

22,623 

88,310 

“  water  colors, . 

24,006 

1,538 

25,544 

35,447 

“  white  lead, . lbs.  673,761 

45,180 

53,315 

98,495 

119,101 

“  whiting, .  3,929,959 

12,791 

5,841 

18,632 

14,950 

“  not  specified, . 

309,383 

46,440 

355,823 

301,130 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of,  drc. : 

11  blank  books, . 

17,051 

1,719 

18,770 

13,465 

“  boxes,  paper, . 

“  boxes,  fancy, . 

12,134 

244 

12,378 

10,283 

13,463 

4,127 

17,590 

19,222 

“  cards,  playing, . 

10,439 

8,799 

19,238 

18,105 

“  paper  hangings, . 

132,264 

12,136 

144,400 

143,722 

“  papier  mache,  and  articles  of, 

18,552 

1,332 

19,884 

16,218 

“  sheathing  paper, . 

•  •  •  • 

256 

256 

•  •  •  • 

“  writing  paper, . 

242,387 

57,528 

299,915 

164,929 

“  not  specified, . 

148,784 

42,548 

191,332 

232,876 

Parchment, . 

4,870 

658 

5,528 

5,150 

Pens,  metallic, . 

92,973 

13,174 

106,147 

114,817 

Pewter,  old, . 

320 

321 

641 

784 

“  manufactures  of,  not  specified, 

•  •  •  • 

604 

604 

1,605 

Printed  books,  magazines,  &c.,  in 

English, . 

480,624 

119,046 

599,670 

427,280 

“  in  other  languages, . 

159,225 

36,586 

195,811 

261,925 

“  newspapers,  illustrated,. . . . 

16,299 

13,199 

29,498 

24,344 

“  periodicals, . 

1,951 

0  •  •  • 

1,951 

1,221 

“  “  in  course  of  re- 

publication,. 

36 

•  •  •  • 

36 

»  •  •  • 

Quicksilver, . 

13,333 

3,409 

16,742 

93,217 

Raw  hides  and  skins . 

6,928,067 

3,596,639 

10,524,706 

13,011,326 

Saddlery,  common,  tinned  orjapan’d 
“  plated,  brass  or  polished 

39,417 

39,002 

78,419 

59,653 

steel, . 

130,969 

46,114 

177,033 

138,814 

Salt, . bush.  2,498,364 

308,283 

1,122,857 

1,431,140 

1,295,534 

Saltpetre,  crude . lbs.  3,440,653 

180,571 

906,401 

1,086,972 

864,432 

“  refined  or  partially,  5,600 

516 

12,669 

13,185 

49,936 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

“  caps,  bonnets  and  hats, . 

52,603 

42,926 

95,529 

89,158 

“  flos3  silk, . 

12,645 

258 

12,903 

14,825 

“  hosiery  and  articles  made  on 

frames . 

531,832 

15,013 

546,845 

460,034 

“  piece  goods,. .  . . 

“  piece  goods  of  silk  and  worsted, 

24,038,310 

837,765 

24,876,075 

21,182,188 

2,101,948 

91,428 

2,193,376 

104,700 

1,623,106 

“  raw, . 

104,692 

8 

288,267 

“  for  sewing, . 

110,814 

43,758 

154,572 

171,683 
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Articles. 

Port  of 
New- York. 

Other  Ports. 

Total  U.  S. 
1859-60. 

Year  1858-9, 

Silk,  twist, . 

$71,417 

$  8,997 

$80,414 

$75,539 

“  manufactures  of,  not  specified, 

3,779,507 

1,221,899 

5,001,406 

4,463,833 

92,088 

Slates  of  all  kinds, . 

7,610 

197,634 

205,244 

Soap,  perfumed, . lbs.  570,242 

58,204 

4,233 

62,437 

75,777 

“  other  than  perf’d,  2,148.546 

140,027 

43,489 

183,516 

393,758 

Soda,  ash .  88,641,879 

843,930 

958,050 

1, SOI, 980 

1,708,444 

44  carb., .  11,056,694 

403,883 

165,118 

569,001 

823,464 

“  sal .  9,425,791 

132,082 

38,223 

170,305 

218,140 

Spices,  cassia,  .  1,285,095 

177,650 

68,045 

245,695 

209,600 

“  cinnamon, .  36,681 

7,346 

1.381 

8,727 

15,336 

44  cloves .  41,740 

3,805 

23,165 

26,970 

45,807 

44  ginger,  ground,. .  21,329 

44  “  green,  pre- 

3,106 

3,293 

6,399 

7,201 

served,  &c.,  417,404 

48,103 

17,256 

65,359 

64,244 

44  mace, .  31,082 

8,424 

4,471 

12,895 

16,473 

44  nutmegs, .  396,358 

44  pepper,  black,. . .  3,766,717 

142,145 

44,067 

186,212 

365,480 

206,438 

280,775 

487,213 

401,791 

“  “  red,....  36,342 

1,861 

3,161 

5,022 

3,130 

44  pimento, .  1,283,412 

Spirits,  foreign  distilled : 

65,770 

16,675 

82,445 

118,683 

Brandy, . galls.  1,530,851 

2,548,733 

1,389.308 

3,938,041 

3,262,05S 

From  grain .  1,571,082 

715,733 

495.552 

1,211,335 

1,465,243 

From  other  materials,  349, 1 69 

179,537 

170,641 

350,228 

444.207 

Cordials, .  49.200 

47,574 

121,497 

169,071 

138,173 

Starch, . lbs.  16,987 

1,119 

281 

1,400 

3,968 

Sugar,  brown, .  467,825,467 

20,636,537 

10,323,448 

30,959,985 

30,471,302 

“  candy, .  80 

44  loaf  and  other  refined, 

18 

3,119 

3,135 

1,243 

lbs.  761,409 

52,793 

787 

53,580 

8,087 

44  syrup  of  sugar  cane,  88.352 

41  white,  clayed  or  powdered, 

6,589 

•  •  •  * 

5,589 

19,717 

lbs.  240,311 

16,641 

43,175 

59,816 

78,229 

Sulphate  of  barytes,. .  4,686,901 

31,830 

8,187 

40,017 

22.502 

Sulphate  of  quinine.,  .ozs.  1.630 

3,415 

202 

3,617 

6,542 

Tallow, . .-...lbs.  14.028 

Tea  and  coffee  from  places  other 
than  that  of  their  production  : 

581 

12,548 

13,129 

9,577 

Coffee, . lbs.  1,052,879 

103,884 

10,974 

114,858 

22.696 

Teas, .  323,659 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of: 

44,373 

67,183 

111,556 

81,825 

44  foil, . 

34,511 

2,492 

37,003 

26.401 

“  plates  and  sheets, . 

3,708,606 

923.049 

4,631,655 

5,331,147 

44  manufactures  not  specified,. . . . 
Tobacco : 

13,739 

13,200 

26,939 

28,638 

Cigars, . .  .M.  248.960 

2,111,535 

2,470,024 

4,581,559 

4,581,742 

Snuff, . lbs.  18.324 

3,581 

3,529 

7.110 

5,006 

Other  manufactures,...  474,680 

81,334 

44,281 

125.615 

46,712 

Unmanufactured .  5,973,450 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  &c.,  of  silk,  and 

1,194,852 

170,773 

1,365,625 

1,686,113 

other, . 

11,689 

57,193 

68.G82 

67.420 

Verdigris, . lbs.  98,479 

Vitriol,  blue,  (sulphate  of  copper,) 

27,041 

5,279 

32,320 

39,478 

lbs.  46,038 

44  green,  (sulphate  of  iron.) 

3,303 

4,917 

8,220 

5,399 

lbs.  2,871,880 

44  oil  of,  (sulphuric  acid,) 

16,273 

2,804 

19,077 

9,268 

lbs.  435 

Wares,  China,  &c., chemical,  earthen 

27 

•  •  •  • 

27 

53 

or  pottery, . . . 

17,865 

2,109 

19,974 

17,318 

Import  and  Export  Trade. 
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Abtici/es. 

Port  of 
New-York. 

Other  Ports. 

1 

Total  U.  S. 
1859-60. 

Year  185S-9. 

China,  earthen,  porcelain  &  stone, 

$2,286,948 

$2,100,890 

$4,387,838 

$3,416,714 

Britannia, . 

370 

983 

1,353 

7,966 

Gilt  or  plated, . 

114,862 

16,866 

131,728 

122,078 

Japanned, . 

Wines  in  casks,  Austria  and  other 

18,131 

11,994 

30,125 

25,673 

of  Germany,,  .galls.  103,906 

34,729 

84,206 

118,935 

116,473 

Burgundy, .  30,875 

14,491 

9,390 

23,881 

17,782 

Claret, .  304,000 

82,954 

726,831 

809,785 

524,023 

Fayal  and  other  Azores, . 

•  •  •  • 

2,404 

2,404 

88 

Madeira, . galls.  77,899 

54,098 

9,240 

63,338 

52,902 

Port, .  333,287 

194,437 

20,488 

214,925 

88,217 

Sherry  and  St.  Lucas,  458,622 
Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean, 

347,657 

83,630 

431,287 

262,849 

galls.  54,020 

20,928 

15,467 

36,395 

37,099 

Teneriffe  and  Canary, . 

Red  wines  not  enumerated, 

•  •  •  • 

280 

280 

173 

galls.  1,152,856 
White  wines  not  enumerated, 

357,726 

129,273 

486,999 

288,677 

galls.  1,351,665 

Wines  in  bottles : 

391,328 

71,087 

462,415 

299,121 

Burgundy, . doz.  1,025 

4,621 

2,422 

7,043 

3,788 

Champagne, .  169,922 

1,024,822 

321,103 

1,345,925 

420,475 

1,385,760 

Claret, .  93,881 

183,535 

236,940 

262,682 

Madeira, .  119 

780 

6,495 

7,275 

1,702 

Port .  1,975 

11,097 

3,975 

15,072 

14,453 

Sherry, .  665 

4,952 

4,056 

9,008 

11,743 

All  other, . .  7  0,337 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

185,733 

134,618 

320,351 

240,616 

Pastel, . 

•  •  •  • 

1,495 

1,495 

2,056 

Cabinet  and  household  furniture, . 

15,843 

34,837 

50,680 

43,171 

Cedar, . 

•  •  •  • 

22 

22 

3,214 

Ebony, . 

598 

«  •  •  • 

598 

621 

Mahogany, . 

7,203 

1,517 

8,720 

14,00tf 

Rose, . 

8,023 

1,004 

9,027 

9,480 

Satin, . 

103 

•  •  •  • 

103 

66 

Willow, . . . 

Other  manufactures  of, . 

105,806 

37,689 

143,495 

125,677 

190,769 

107,024 

297,793 

240,522 

Unmanufactured,  cedar, . 

44,557 

35,681 

80,238 

34,796 

Box, . . . 

296 

•  •  •  • 

296 

2,993 

Ebony, . 

5,677 

1,671 

7,348 

4,838 

Granadilla, . 

5,051 

289 

5,340 

7,790 

Lignumvitae, . 

4,265 

3,088 

7,353 

12,507 

Mahogany, . 

287,594 

40,176 

327,770 

263,635 

Rose, . 

170,491 

55,962 

226,453 

148,971 

Satin, . 

2,922 

697 

#  •  •  • 

2,922 

•  •  •  • 

All  other  cabinet, . 

417 

1,114 

10,382 

Firewood, . 

•  •  •  • 

132 

132 

88 

Willow . 

38,097 

1,459 

39,556 

38,359 

Woods,  other,  not  specified,. . . 
Bark  of  the  cork  tree,  manu- 

70 

3,632 

3,702 

670 

factures  of, . 

35 

24 

59 

•  •  •  • 

Corks, . 

202,325 

68,603 

260,928 

167,892 

Unmanufactured, . 

Wool  and  worsted,  manufactures  of: 

40,846 

11,511 

52,357 

34,174 

Baizes,  bindings  and  bookings,. . 

170,595 

30,088 

200,683 

136,174 

Blankets, . 

1,068,324 

596,857 

1,665,181 

1,697,386 

Carpeting, . 

2,018,491 

524,032 

2,542,523 

2,200,164 

Flannels, . 

95,577 

83,313 

178,890 

101,911 

Hosiery  dt  articles  made  on  frames 

714,283 

5 

117,344 

831,627 

719,415 
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Articles. 

Port  of 
New-York. 

Other  Ports. 

Total  U.  S. 
1859-60. 

Year  1S58-9. 

Piece  goods  of  wool, . 

11,664,661 

1,123,093 

12,787,754 

11,259,693 

Piece  goods  of  worsted, . 

14,026,040 

992,311 

15,018,351 

12,289,574 

Shawls  of  wool, . 

2,524,160 

282,827 

2,806,987 

2,877,352 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn, . 

Manufactures  of  wool  and  worsted 

554,300 

39,071 

593,371 

386,824 

not  specified, . . 

Unmanufactured,  not  otherwise 

1,227,882 

83,696 

1,311,578 

1,853,463 

provided  for, . lbs.  634,981 

159,096 

232,398 

391,494 

81,833 

Zinc,  manufactures  of — Nails . 

•  •  •  • 

1,602 

1,602 

878 

Pigs, . lbs.  548,059 

13,649 

7,224 

20,873 

117,420 

Sheets, .  7,130,859 

407,785 

96,959 

504,744 

556,155 

657,986 

Spelter .  6,091,799 

275,235 

1,117 

276,352 

Not  specified, . 

443 

344 

787 

673 
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Value  of  Merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States. 


Imports. 

Port  of  N.  Y. 
1859-60. 

Other  Ports, 
1859-60. 

Total  U.  S. 
1859-60. 

Total  U.  S. 
1858-9. 

At  4  per  cent., . 

At  8  per  cent., . 

At  12  per  cent . 

At  15  per  cent., . 

At  19  per  cent., . 

At  24  per  cent., . 

At  30  per  cent., . 

All  others, . 

$  1,262,187 
341,948 

1,744,952 

25,994 

1,189,086 

14,590 

198,776,933 

$  862,377 
103.305 
10,825 
1,470,446 
109,458 
597,913 
45,321 
73,319,305 

$  2,124,564 
445,253 
10,825 
3,215,398 
135,452 
1,786,999 
59,911 
272,096,238 

$  2,436,685 
410,674 
12,268 
3,339,108 
154,976 
1,564,621 
32,378 
251,096,304 

Total  paying  duty, . . . 
Total  free, . 

$  203,355,690 
30,337,251 

$76,518,950 

51,954,363 

$279,874,640 

82,291,614 

$  259,047,014 
79,721,116 

Total  United  States,.. 

$  233,692,941 

$128,473,313 

$  362,166,254 

$  338,768,130 

General  Statement  of  Exports  from  U.  States ,  year  ending  30  th  June ,  1860. 


Exports. 

American  vessels. 

Foreign  vessels. 

Total. 

Domestic, . 

w.  |  SuULt!’::: :::::::: 

$  262,586,577 
8,310,318 
8,186,007 

$  110,602,697 
3,672,875 
6,763,822 

$  373,189,274 
11,983,193 
14,949,829 

Total,  1859-60, . 

Total,  1858-9, . 

$  279,082,902 
249,617,953 

$  121,039,394 
107,171,509 

$  400,122,296 
356,789,462 

Import  and  Export  Trade. 
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Imports  at  the  several  ports  of  entry  of  the  State  of  New- York,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1859-60,  compared  with  the  totals  of  the  preceding  year 
ending  30 th  June ,  1859. 


Districts. 

Free  of  duty. 

Year  ending  30tli  June,  1860. 

June  30,  1859. 

Paying  duty.  1 

Total  value. 

Sackett’s  Harbor, .... 

$7,768 

$  171 

$7,939 

$9,910 

Genesee, . 

717,441 

2,010 

719,451 

353,795 

Oswego, . 

4,866,762 

10,227 

4,876,989 

3,637,709 

Niagara . 

2,148,931 

23,684 

2,172,615 

1,019,944 

Buffalo, . 

2,627,085 

50,654 

2,677,739 

1,669,845 

Oswegatchie, . 

959,768 

14,385 

974,153 

1,017,281 

New-York, . 

30,337,251 

203,355,690 

233,692,941 

218,231,093 

Champlain, . 

2,502,641 

36,341 

2,538,982 

2,360,984 

Cape  Vincent, . 

824,968 

4,100 

829,068 

880,788 

Total  State  N.  York,. 

$44,992,615 

$203,497,262 

$248,489,877 

$229,181,349 

Other  ports, . 

37,298,999 

76,377,378 

113,676,377 

109,586,781 

Total  United  States,.. 

$  82,291,614 

$279,874,640 

$362,166,254 

$338,768,130 

Statement  of  goods ,  wares  and  merchandise  of  the  growth ,  produce  and 
manufacture  of  the  United  States,  exported  from  the  several  ports  of 
entry  of  the  State  of  New-York,  during  the  fiscal  year  1859-60,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  totals  of  the  preceding  year  ending  30 th  June,  1859. 


Districts. 

Articles 

manufactured. 

Other 

articles  raw. 

Total  year 
1S59-60. 

Total  vear 
1558-59. 

Sackett’s  Harbor, .... 

$  1,250 

$220 

$2,886 

$  3,106 

Genesee, . 

8,459 

32,124 

236,710 

166,156 

Oswego, . 

179,052 

18,264 

1,488,226 

1,732,582 

Niagara, . 

Buffalo . 

139,250 

70,245 

1,686,755 

1,734,405 

2,195 

3,182 

616,100 

773,312 

Oswegatchie, . 

10,404 

•  •  •  • 

223,705 

356,251 

97,461,576 

New-York, . 

444,974 

640,306 

120,630,955 

Champlain, . 

80,694 

30,897 

997,296 

2,150,431 

Cape  Vincent, . 

41,200 

7,315 

178,334 

348,727 

Total  State  N.  York,. 

$907,478 

$  802,553 

$126,060,967 

$  104,726,546 

Other  ports . 

1,489,967 

552,838 

247,128,307 

231,167,839 

Total  United  States,. . 

$2,397,445 

$  1,355,391 

$  373,189,274 

$335,894,385 

Foreign  exports, . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

26,933,022 

20,895,077 

Totals, . 

•  •  •  • 

•  ♦  •  • 

$400,122,296 

$356,789,462 
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FOREIGN  EXPORTS  OF  NEW-YORK. 


Foreign  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Few-  York,  compared  with  the  aggregate 
of  all  other  Ports ,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  with 
total  Exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1858-9. 


Abticles. 


Adamantine  and  other  candles, 
lbs.  1,815,349 

Apples . bbls.  12,645 

Artificial  flowers, . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl,. cwt.  97,204 

Beef, . tcs.  67,389  \ 

“  . bbls.  37,027  [ 

Beer,  ale,  porter  and  cider: 

In  casks . galls.  126,815 

In  bottles, . doz.  8,666 

Biscuit,  or  ship  bread, 

bbls.  57,624  ) 

“  kegs  and  boxes,  24,591  \ 
Billiard  tables  and  apparatus,. . 
Boards,  plank  and  scantling, 

M.  feet,  26,198 

Books  and  maps . 

Bricks,  lime  and  cement, . 

Brooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds, 

Butter, . lbs.  4,725,146 

Buttons, . 

Cable  and  cordage, .cwt.  15,242 
Carriages,  R.  R.  cars,  and  parts 

thereof, . 

Cheese, . lbs.  14,410,717 

Chocolate .  4,654 

Clover  seed, . bush.  70,416 

Coal, . tons,  59,518 

Combs, . 

Copper  and  brass,  manufac.  of,. . . 

Cotton,  bales, _ No.  226,336 

“  Sea  Island,  lbs. 5, 594, 093  • 
“  other, ......  97,746,662 

Drugs  and  medicines, . 

Earthen  and  stoneware, . 

Flax  seed, . bush.  2,652 

Fire  engines, . 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked,  cwt.61,257 

“  pickled . bbls.  14,196 

Ginseng, . lbs.  395,659 

Gold  and  silver  coin, . 

Gold  and  silver  bullion, . 

Gunpowder, . lbs.  1,351,223 

Hams  and  bacon,.  16,161,749 

Hats,  of  fur  or  silk, . 

“  of  palm  leaf, . 

Hemp . tons,  7 


Year  1S59-60. 

Y"ear  1853-9. 

Port  of 
New-York 

Other  Ports. 

Total  U. 
1859-6  0 

$  273,767 

$434,932 

$  708,699 

$  671,750 

53,751 

152,304 

206,055 

99,803 

104 

103 

207 

212 

537,702 

285,118 

822,820 

643,861 

1,898,643 

775,681 

2,674,324 

2,188,056 

23,984 

7,387 

31,371 

55,675 

14,028 

8,174 

22,202 

22,551 

240,165 

238,575 

478,740 

512,910 

5,367 

10,612 

15,979 

12,094 

592,834 

2,185,085 

2,777,919 

3,317,298 

154,870 

123,398 

278,268 

319,080 

60,482 

93,563 

154.045 

160,611 

40,702 

20,675 

61,377 

44,638 

706,413 

437,908 

1,144,321 

750,911 

1,602 

997 

2,599 

8,399 

139,125 

107,447 

246,572 

320,435 

440,507 

376,466 

816,973 

655,600 

1,443,454 

122,176 

1,565,630 

649,302 

845 

1,748 

2,593 

2,444 

344,415 

252,504 

596,919 

536,781 

245,144 

495,639 

740,783 

653,536 

18,092 

2,654 

20,746 

37,608 

1,425,062 

239,060 

1,664,122 

1,048,246 

12,439,983 

179,366,572 

191,806,555 

161,434,923 

892,809 

222,646 

1,115,455 

796,008 

40,142 

24,944 

65,086 

47,261 

3,695 

115 

8,810 

8,177 

2,638 

7,310 

9,948 

3,213 

198,472 

491,616 

690,088 

642,901 

85,205 

106,429 

191,634 

203,760 

295,646 

120 

295,766 

54,204 

22,749,036 

3,284,642 

26,033,678 

24,172,442 

27,589,901 

3,323,272 

30,913,173 

33,329,863 

196,585 

271,187 

467,772 

371,603 

1,558,946 

714,822 

2,273,768 

1,263,042 

4,449 

114,321 

118,770 

145,226 

67,588 

25,244 

92,832 

71,478 

993  1 

8,538 

9,531 

9,279 

Foreign  Exports  of  New-YorJc. 
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ARTI0LE3. 

Port  of 
New-York. 

Other  Ports. 

Total  U.  S. 
1859-60. 

Year  1858-9. 

Hewn  timber, . 

•  *  •  • 

$  231,668 

$  231,668 

$  367,609 

Other  lumber, . 

$  260,797 

444,322 

705,119 

1,001,216 

Hides, . 

240,354 

775,906 

1,016,260 

520,539 

Hosts, . No.  115 

759 

376,845 

377,604 

550,875 

Horned  cattle, .  1,532 

94,469 

957,957 

1,052,426 

1,345,058 

Horses, .  907 

110,161 

123,207 

233,368 

290,250 

Hops, . lbs.  145,298 

17,347 

15,519 

32,866 

53,016 

Household  furniture, . 

527,491 

551,623 

1,079,114 

1,067,197 

Ice, . tons,  3,568 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of : 

9,918 

173,216 

183,134 

164,581 

Shoes, . pairs,  98,964 

51,005 

7,821 

58,826 

52,006 

Other  than  shoes, . 

119,583 

1,182,381 

62,432 

1,217,427 

182,015 

2,399,808 

146,821 

1,323,103 

Indian  corn . bush.  1,580,019 

Indian  meal, . bbls.  86,073 

Iron  and  manufactures  of  iron : 

346,430 

565,645 

912,075 

994,269 

Bar,  . 

•  •  t  • 

38,257 

38,257 

48,226 

Casting, . 

•  •  •  • 

282,848 

282,848 

128,659 

Nails, . ..lbs.  2,487,930 

88,577 

100,177 

188,754 

188,223 

Pig, . cwt.  3,000 

3,493 

15,650 

19,143 

21,213 

Manufactures  of, . 

3,151,153 

2,022,887 

5,174,040 

5,117,346 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitation  of,.. . 
Other  manufactures  of  gold 

18,020 

6,639 

24,659 

58,358 

or  silver, . 

139,207 

980 

140,187 

35,947 

Lard, . lbs.  18,542,131 

2,075,348 

2,470,483 

4,545,831 

3,268,406 

Lard  oil, . galls.  28,585 

26,428 

29,355 

55,783 

50,793 

Lead, . lbs.  154,579 

8,695 

41,751 

50,446 

28,575 

Leather, .  2,221,090 

Leather,  manufactures  of: 

469,571 

204,738 

674,309 

499,718 

Boots  and  shoes,  pairs,  239,151 

241,291 

541,234 

782,525 

820,175 

Linseed  oil, . galls.  18,527 

Manufactured  tobacco, 

12,278 

14,521 

26,799 

34,194 

lbs.  10,327,364 

1,793,159 

1,578,915 

3,372,074 

3,334,401 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  printed, 

396,483 

2,959,966 

3,356,449 

2,320,890 

White  and  other  duck, . 

88,978 

1,814,528 

1,403,506 

1,302,381 

Duck . 

236,479 

145,610 

382,089 

215,855 

Other  manufactures  of, . 

5,240,556 

552,196 

5,792,752 

4,477,096 

Manufactures  of  glass, . 

97,114 

180,834 

277,948 

252,316 

Manufactures  of  hemp,  bags,. . . 

*  •  •  • 

4,733 

4,733 

5,439 

“  “  cloth,... 

•  •  •  • 

813 

813 

905 

“  “  thread, . 

430 

•  •  •  « 

430 

444 

Other  manufactures  of, . 

Manufactures  of  marble  and 

14,539 

7,299 

21,838 

12,090 

stone, . . . 

39,911 

136,328 

176,239 

112,214 

Manufactures  of  pewter  and  lead, 

35,197 

10,884 

46,081 

28,782 

Manufactures  of  tin, . 

14,253 

24,811 

39,064 

39,289 

Manufactures  of  wood, . 

794,868 

1,908,227 

2,703,095 

2,339,861 

Molasses, . galls.  4,238 

Morocco  and  leather  not  sold  per 

1,480 

33,812 

35,292 

75,699 

pound, . 

13,897 

5,114 

19,011 

41,465 

Mules, . No.  1,145 

122,675 

35,405 

158,080 

258,336 

Musical  instruments, . 

15,888 

113,765 

129,653 

155,101 

Oak  bark  and  other  dyewoods,. 

65,435 

98,825 

164,260 

412,701 

Oil  cake, . 

1,164,841 

444,487 

1,609,328 

1,198,581 

Oil,  spermaceti, .galls.  1,328,368 
“  whale  and  other  fish, 

1,781,071 

8,018 

1,789,089 

1,737,734 

galls.  548,253 

274,444 

263,103 

537,547 

598,762 

Whalebone,  ..lbs.  1,068,888 

896,236 

57 

896,293 

1,233,539 

Onions, . 

49,964 

59,897 

109,861 

100,669 

Paints  and  varnish, . 

145,562 

78,247 

223,809 

185,068 
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Aeticles. 


Paper  and  other  stationery . 

Pork, . tierces,  1,519  \ 

“  . bbls.  107,815  y 

Potatoes, . bush.  189,921 

Printing  presses  and  type, . 

Quicksilver, . 

Rice,. .  * . tierces,  28,723  ) 

“  . bbls.  33,853  [ 

Rosin  and  turpentine, 

bbls.  555,360 

Rye  meal, .  5,010 

Rye,  oats  and  other  small  grain 

and  pulse, . 

Saddlery, . 

Salt, . bush.  47,671 

Sheep,. .......  . . 

Shingles, . M.  2,858 

Skins  and  furs . 

Snuff, . lbs.  20,837 

Soap, . . .  2,763,621 

Spermaceti  candles,.  134,899 
Spirits  from  grain,  galls.  296,944 
Spirits  from  molasses,  973,282 
Spirits  from  other  material, 

galls.  300,435 
Spirits  of  turpentine,  2,800,553 
Staves  and  heading,.  .M.  33,877 

Sugar,  brown, . 

“  refined, . lbs.  102,877 

Tallow,.. . .  8,634,418 

Tar  and  pitch, . bbls.  29,739 

Tobacco,  leaf,. .  .hhds.  11,955  ) 

“  “  . .  .cases,  12,185  > 

“  “  ...bales,  11,771  ) 

Trunks  and  valises, . . . 

Umbrellas,  parasols  and  sun¬ 
shades, . 

Yinegar, . galls.  119,335 

Wax, . lbs.  328,108 

Wearing  apparel, . 

Wheat,  . bush.  1,880,908 

Wheat  flour, . . .  .bbls.  1,187,200 
Wool, . lbs.  79,408| 

Total,  1860, . 

“  1859, . 

“  1858, . 

“  1857, . 

“  1856, . 


Port  of 
New- York. 

Other  Ports. 

Total  U.  S. 
1859-60. 

$  152,915 

$  132,883 

$  285,798 

1,694,678 

1,437,635 

3,132,313 

138,563 

146,110 

284,673 

138,740 

18,384 

157,124 

•  •  •  • 

258,682 

258,682 

1,009,409 

1,557,990 

2,567,399 

1,344,183 

474,055 

1,818,238 

21,185 

26,987 

48,172 

484,597 

573,707 

1,058,304 

50,667 

20,665 

71,332 

9,331 

120,386 

129,717 

12,874 

20.739 

33,613 

38,970 

130,576 

169,546 

1,394,922 

138,286 

1,533,208 

3,436 

7,918 

11,354 

230,650 

263,755 

494,405 

44,641 

7,188 

51,829 

127,576 

184,019 

311,595 

321,302 

609,342 

930,644 

145,481 

73,718 

219,199 

1,330,479 

5S5,810 

1,916,289 

1,327,186 

1,038,330 

2,365,516 

•  •  •  • 

103,244 

103,244 

10,337 

291,337 

301,674 

904,647 

693,529 

1,598,176 

75,864 

75,540 

151,404 

1,882,255 

14,024,292 

15,906,547 

39,720 

10,464 

50,184 

2,810 

2,052 

4,862 

14,286 

27,082 

41,368 

120,506 

11,297 

131,803 

215,606 

309,569 

525,175 

2.336,190 

1,740,514 

4,076,704 

6,639,996 

8,808,511 

15,448,507 

18,311 

371,201 

389,512 

120,630,955 

252,558,319 

373,189,274 

97,461,576 

238,432,809 

335,894,385 

83,403,564 

210,354,715 

293,758,279 

111,029,083 

227,955,982 

338,985,065 

98,763,197 

211,823,133 

310,586,330 

Year  1858-9. 


$  299,857 

3,355,746 

284,111 

68,868 


2,207,148 


2,248,381 

60,786 

1,181,170 

58,870 

212,710 

41,182 

191,531 

1,361,352 

68,090 

466,215 

46,278 

273,576 

760,889 

188,746 

1,306,035 

2,410,334 

196,935 

377,944 

712,551 

141,058 

21,074,038 

42,153 

4,837 

35,156 

94,850 

470,613 

2,849,192 

14,433,591 

355,563 


335,894,385 
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COFFEE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  Statement ,  showing  the  Import ,  Export ,  Stock  and  Consumption , 
/or  the  year  ending  December  31,  1860,  ( exclusive  of  California  arid 
Oregon.) 


From,  the  Shipping  and  Commercial  List ,  and  New-  York  Price  Current. 

NEW-YORK  STATEMENT. 


I860. 


Deceived  at 
New-Yokk. 

Bags. 

Pockets 

Mats, 

&c. 

From  Brazil, . 

8t.  Domingo, . 

292,595 

77,494 

Java  and  Sumatra, 

166 

27,512 

Singapore, . 

678 

4,258 

Manilla, . 

769 

Ceylon, . 

13,559 

Maracaibo, . 

Laguayra  and  Por- 

44,500 

.... 

to  Cabello, . 

17,046 

Jamaica, . 

14,850 

Cuba, . 

16 

Porto  Rico, . 

2,741 

Bolivar  City,  . 

Santa  Martha,  &e.,. 
Costa  Rica  and  N. 

8,374 

;... 

Grenada, . 

4,696 

Rotterdam . 

Amsterdam, . 

2,863 

1,538 

Africa, . 

12 

Other  foreign  ports, 

586 

.... 

Total  foreign,... 
Received  coastwise 
from — 

476,714 

32,539 

Eastern  ports, . 

10,727 

7,965 

Southern  ports, .... 

12,951 

•  •  •  • 

Total  receipts, . . . 

500,392 

40,504 

Weight  of  receipts  in  I860, 
“  “  in  1859, 


Decrease, 


to 

& 

to 

03 

O 


80 

4 


*5 

89 


89 


1859. 

Pockets, 

W 

Bbls 

Total  lbs. 

Bags. 

Mats, 

&c. 

Q Q 

CS 

o 

Bbls. 

Total  lbs. 

46,544,920 

374,167 

1 

59,833,900 

10,063,1 15 

82,654 

10,745,120 

1,533,942 

39 

71,715 

'  # 

4,140.463 

561,001 

332,925 

90 

11,225 

•  • 

27,551 

•  •  •  • 

4,670 

,  # 

•  • 

203, S72 

8 

1,769,560 

10,670 

9 

19 

1,569,150 

•  • 

5,783,126 

57,132 

.... 

•• 

•• 

7,427,100 

1,874.230 

43,339 

4,767,140 

812 

2,625,230 

10,207 

•  •  •  • 

30 

623 

1,818,860 

16 

8,780 

249 

•  •  •  • 

,  , 

9 

47,310 

11 

660,226 

250 

•  •  •  • 

2 

33,023 

•  •  •  • 

175 

•  •  •  • 

#  , 

.. 

19,110 

•  • 

372,020 

2,766 

•  •  •  • 

•  * 

304,340 

1 

517,420 

5,543 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

620,945 

•  • 

386,710 

721 

•  •  •  • 

25 

•  * 

109,920 

•  • 

207,820 

2,212 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

298,835 

1,861 

2 

«  •  •  • 

•  • 

232 

12 

81,851 

2,770 

.... 

8 

1 

350,620 

S60 

72,790,877 

592,986 

87,610 

73 

654 

92,845,946 

•  • 

1,808,690 

18,318 

32,330 

4,062,500 

4,905,340 

•  • 

1,553,060 

40,757 

.... 

9 

52 

860 

76,152,627 

652,061 

119,940 

82 

706 

101,813,786 

.lbs. 

76,152,627 

Weight  in  1859, . 

lbs.  101.S13.7S6 

101,813,786 

it 

in  1858,. 

90,912,S49 

25,661,159 

Increase, . 

lbs. 

10,900,937 

Total  packages  received  at  New-York  in  1860, . 

Add  stock  January  1,  1860, . 

Bags,  <&e. 

.  531,845 

.  76,671 

Total  lbs. 

76,152,627 

7,688,050 

•  Total  supply, . 

Deduct  export  in  1860, . 

.  618,516 

.  64,446 

83,840,677 

8,500,350 

Deduct  stock  January  1, 1861, . 

554,070 
.  67,653 

75,340,327 

8,455,030 

Taken  from  this  port  for  consumption  in  1860, . 

“  “  “  in  1859,  . 

.  486,417 

.  640,313 

66,885,297 

83,700,472 

Decrease  in  1860, . 

.  153,896 

16,815,175 

Coffee  Trade . 


IS 


Total  packages  received  in  1859, . 
Add  stock  January  1,  1859, . 


Bags,  <&c. 

772,789 

67,592 


Bags ,  Ac. 

Total  packages  received  in  1858, .  693,352 

Add  stock  January  1,  1858, .  127,297 


Total  supply. .  840,381 

Deduct  export  in  1859, . .  123,397 
And  stock  Jan.  1,  I860,.  76,671 

-  200,068 

Taken  from  this  port  for  con¬ 


sumption  in  1859, .  640,313 

Weighing, . lbs.83,700,472 

Consumption  in  1858, . 98,156 '662 


Decrease  in  1859, . lbs.14,456,190 


Total  supply, .  820,649 

Deduct  export  in  1858,..  47,323 
And  stock  Jan.  1,  1859,..  67,592 

-  114,915 

Taken  from  this  port  for  con¬ 


sumption  in  1858, .  705,734 

Weighing, . lbs. 98,156, 662 

Consumption  in  1857, . 60,892,824 


Increase  in  1858, . lbs. 37, 263, 838 


GENERAL  STATEMENT  FOR  YEARS  185S-9-’60. 


Total  Packages. 

Stock, 

Jan. 1. 

Exported. 

Received  from  Foreign 

Poets. 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

1861. 

1860. 

1860. 

1859. 

At  New-York, . 

510,202 

681,323 

633,122 

67,653 

76,671 

64,446 

123,397 

At  Boston,  from — 

J ava  and  ports  in  the 

East  Indies, . 

St.  Domingo, . 

29,473 

48,825 

Brazil, . 

8,000 

Other  foreign  ports, 

526 

S6,824 

151,823 

193,887 

2,279 

33,825 

8,725 

13,6S0 

At  Philadelphia  : 
Brazil, . 

60,029 

Laguayra  and  P.  C., 

36.021 

St.  Domingo, . 

4,873 

Maracaibo, . 

1,607 

Other  foreign  ports, 

285 

102,815 

196,405 

169,807 

1,300 

7,500 

107 

212 

At  Baltimore  : 

Brazil, . 

Laguayra  and  P.  C., 

Porto  Rico, . 

Other  foreign  ports, 

1S1,292 

887 

244 

i,ei8 

184,041 

243,003 

211,402 

25,500 

19,000 

231 

407 

At  New-Orleans  : 
Brazil, . 

2S0,109 

Cuba,  &c., . 

4,022 

234,131 

376,977 

346,858 

57,352 

69,500 

126 

222 

At  other  Ports,  . . . 

91,805 

97,051 

76,153 

16,400 

9,200 

315 

371 

Total, . 

1,259,813 

1,746,587 

1,631,229 

170,484 

215,696 

73,953 

138,289 

Weight  of  receipts  in .  1860.  1859.  1858. 


Exported, . 

185,779,689  lbs. 
9,697,095 

248,527,306  lbs. 
17,975,220 

227,656,186  lbs. 
8,510,763 

Retained  in  the  country, . 

176,082,594  lbs. 

230,552,086  lbs. 

219,145,423  lbs. 

Receipts  in  United  States  in  1860 
Add  stock  January  1, 1860, . 

s . 

Bags,  dec. 

.  215,096 

Total  lbs. 
185,779,689 
26,155,800 

Total  supply, . 

Deduct  export  in  1860, . 

.  73,953 

211,935,489 

9,697,095 

Deduct  stock  January  1, 1861, . . , 

1,400,961 
.  170,484 

202,238,394 

24,707,771 

Taken  for  consumption  in  1860, . 
Consumption  in  1859, . . 

.  1,230,477 

.  1,586,503 

177,530,623 

223,882,850 

Decrease  in  1860, . 

.  356,026 

46,352,227 

74 


Annual  Report. 


Package a. 

Receipts  in  United  States  in  1859,  1,746,587 
Add  stock  January  1,  1859, .  193,901 


Total  supply, .  1,940,488 

Deduct  exports  in  1859, .  138,289 
And  stock  Jan.  1,  I860,.  215,696 

-  353,985 


Taken  for  consumption  in  1859,.  1,586,503 

Weighing, . lbs.  223,882,850 

Consumption  of  1858, .  251,255,099 


Decrease  in  1859, . lbs.  27,372,249 


Packages. 

Receipts  in  United  States  in  1858,  1,631,229 


Add  stock  January  1,  1858, .  336,341 

Total  supply, . . .  1,967,570 


Deduct  exports  in  1858,.  66,637 

And  stock,  Jan.  1, 1859,.  193,901 

-  260,538 


Taken  for  consumption  in  1858,  1,707,032 

Weighing, . lbs.  251,255,099 

Consumption  of  1857, .  172,565,934 


Increase  in  1858, . lbs.  78,689,165 


Consumption  of  the  Ports. 


I860.  1859.  1858. 

Taken  from  New-York, .  lbs.  63,523,547  ..  74,732,632  ..  92,690,997 

“  “  New-Orleans, .  47,380,326  ..  55,238,360  ..  64,528,420 

“  “  Baltimore, .  28,257,480  ..  35,967,870  ..  41,390,800 

“  “  Philadelphia, .  15,431,985  ..  30,464,718  ..  27,694,252 

“  “  Boston, .  9,828,549..  12,052,220..  12,717,528 

“  “  Other  ports, .  13,108,736  ..  15,427,050  ..  12,233,102 


Total, . lbs.  177,530,623  . .  223,882,850  . .  251,255,099 

Total,  1859, .  223,882,850 


Decrease, . lbs.  46,352,227 


In  the  above  statement  of  consumption  we  have  included  only  the  di¬ 
rect  receipts  at  the  ports,  the  coastwise  receipts  being  embraced  in  the 
calculation  at  the  port  of  original  entry. 

The  preceding  tables  show  that  the  total  receipts  of  coffee  in  the  United 
States  (with  the  exception  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific)  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  December  31,  1860,  were  1,259,818  packages,  weighing  185,779,689 
lbs.,  against  receipts  in  1859  of  1,746,587  packages,  weighing248,527,306 
lbs.,  while  the  total  consumption  in  1860  was  1,230,477  packages,  weighing 
177,530,623  lbs.,  against  a  consumption  in  1859  of  1,586,503  packages, 
weighing  223,882,850  lbs.,  being  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  1860, 
as  compared  with  1859,  of  356,026  packages,  or  46,352,227  lbs.,  a  decline 
of  over  20  per  cent. 

The  decrease  has  been  distributed  among  the  ports  as  follows :  New- 
York  shows  a  falling  off  of  15  per  cent. ;  Boston,  18.45  per  cent. ;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  49.34  per  cent. ;  Baltimore,  21.44  percent. ;  New-Orleans,  14.23 
per  cent.  ;  and  other  ports,  15  per  cent.  In  this  calculation  the  coastwise 
receipts  are  not  included,  being  already  counted  at  the  original  port  of 
entry. 

The  leading  features  evolved  from  an  examination  of  these  statistics 
are  the  comparatively  small  receipts  throughout  the  year,  meagre  stocks 
at  all  the  ports,  (until  toward  the  close,  when  the  political  troubles,  and 
consequent  monetary  embarrassments,  paralyzed  trade,  resulting  in  a 
rapid  accumulation  of  the  supply,)  and  high  prices  for  the  larger  portion 
of  the  year. 

The  cultivation  of  the  coffee  plant  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  narrow 
tropical  belt,  beyond  which  its  culture  cannot  be  profitably  pursued.  Its 
production  in  the  climates  suitable  for  its  growth  seems  to  have  been 
already  stimulated  to  nearly  if  not  its  utmost  extent.  In  Java  and  the 
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East  Indies  generally,  the  quantity  gathered  increases  very  slowly,  if  at 
all ;  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  we  understand  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  has,  in  many  instances,  been  abandoned  for  that  of  the  sugar 
cane,  the  latter  being  considered  much  the  surest  and  most  profitable 
crop.  The  crop  of  Brazil  fluctuates  largely,  but  for  the  past  five  years 
there  has  been  rather  a  diminution  than  an  increase.  St.  Domingo  seems 
to  be  at  a  stand,  and  the  only  countries  which  increase  their  exports  of 
this  article,  to  any  considerable  extent,  are  Venezuela  and  the  Island  of 
Ceylon. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  the  past  year,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  been — say  1 9,250  tons — and  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
is  estimated  at  195,000  @  200,000  tons,  making  a  total  consumption  in 
1860  in  Europe  and  the  American  States  of  about  2Y5,000  tons.  The 
consumption  of  this  country  has  been  increasing  for  ten  years  at  the 
average  annual  rate  of  about  4  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Europe  at  over  3 
per  cent. 

These  figures  are  not  barren  of  thought  to  the  statistical  student,  evi¬ 
dencing,  as  they  do,  that  the  time  must  arrive,  and  that  it  cannot  be  far 
distant,  when  the  consumption  of  the  world  must  overtake  its  production. 
The  question  to  be  solved  must  be,  to  what  altitude  must  prices  attain  in 
order  to  check  the  consumption  and  equalize  the  supply  and  demand  ? 
There  are  those  whose  opinion  are  entitled  to  weight,  who  advance  the 
view  that  that  point  has  been  already  touched,  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
the  importation  at  the  principal  ports  of  Europe,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
past  year,  have  been  insufficient  for  their  consumptive  wants,  the  year 
closing  with  a  considerably  reduced  stock,  and  that  after  deducting  the 
exports  from  the  United  States,  a  similar  state  of  things  is  witnessed  here; 
and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  continually  advancing  prices  of 
the  past  few  years,  the  effect  of  which  is  seen,  as  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  in  the  serious  decline  in  the  deliveries  for  consumption,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  vigorous  search  for  and  increased  sale  of  cheaper  substi¬ 
tutes. 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  consumption  for  the 
past  eleven  years : 


Receipts. 

Consumption. 

Receipts. 

Consumption. 

I860,... 

. .  lbs.  185,779,689 

177,530,623 

1854,... 

. .  lbs.  182,473,853 

179,481,083 

1859,... 

248,527,306 

223,882,850 

1853,... 

193,112,300 

175,687,790 

1858,... 

227,656,186 

551,255,099 

1852,... 

205,542,855 

204,991,595 

1857,... 

217,871,839 

172,565,934 

1851,... 

216,043,870 

181,225,700 

1856,... 

230,913,150 

218,225,490 

1850,... 

152,580,310 

134,539,730 

1855,... 

238,214,533 

218,378,287 

Included  in  this  statement  is  the  quantity  withdrawn  from  our  markets, 
and  forwarded  inland  to  Canada  and  the  British  provinces  ;  we  are  unable 
to  ascertain  the  exact  amount,  but  it  does  not  vary  greatly  from  2,500,000 
pounds. 

Annual  Review  of  the  New-York  Market. 

The  preceding  tables  set  forth  the  extent  of  the  commerce  of  this 
port,  in  this  tropical  production.  A  glance  at  the  figures  will  show  that 
the  chief  points  of  interest  are,  a  decreased  importation  and  a  largely 
diminished  consumption.  The  principal  countries  that  have  failed  to 
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furnish  the  usual  supply  are  Brazil  and  Java, besides  some  others  of  lesser 
note,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  receipts  at  this  port  from 
all  points,  foreign  and  coastwise,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1860,  were 
541,845  pkgs.,  or  76,152,627  lbs.;  against  receipts  in  1859  of  772,789 
pkgs.,  or  101,813,786  lbs. ;  while  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  in 
1860  amounts  to  66,885,297  lbs.;  against  a  consumption  in  1859  of 
83,700,472  lbs.,  and  in  1858  of  98,156,662  lbs. — showing  a  decline  in 
the  consumption  of  1860,  as  compared  with  1859,  of  over  twenty  per 
cent. 

The  year  that  we  now  review  has  been  most  note-worthy  for  a  steady 
and  large  advance  in  the  value  of  all  descriptions,  prices  having  reached 
a  higher  point  for  the  leading  kinds  than  has  ever  been  recorded.  The 
average  price  of  Brazil  for  the  year  is  nearly  18  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  average  of  1859  ;  St.  Domingo,  19-^  per  cent,  higher;  Maracaibo  and 
Laguayra,  nearly  16f  higher;  and  Java,  over  9£  per  cent,  higher.  This 
unusual  range  of  prices  is,  doubtless,  mostly  attributable  to  the  short 
crop  and  consequent  light  supply  of  Brazil,  which  country  furnishes  us 
with  much  the  larger  portion  of  our  consumption. 

The  year  opened  with  the  moderate  stock  of  76,661  pkgs.,  less  than 
one-third  of  which  was  Rio,  which  imparted  confidence  to  holders, 
and  the  market  wore  throughout  the  month  of  January  a  firm  appear¬ 
ance.  During  the  early  part  of  it  there  prevailed  quite  an  active  demand 
for  St.  Domingo  for  export,  and  prices  advanced  over  the  closing  rates  of 
December,  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  frequent  public  sales 
of  Rio  satisfied  the  wants  of  dealers  and  the  trade,  and  prices  of  this 
description  were  well  supported,  the  better  grades  of  which  rather  turned 
in  sellers’  favor,  being  freely  withdrawn  at  the  auctions,  the  bids  not 
being  acceptable  to  owners  ;  the  month  closing  with  a  steady  market  and 
a  fair  demand.  Sales  and  re-sales,  public  and  private,  for  the  month  were 
60,000  pkgs. 

February  commenced  with  a  good  feeling.  A  public  sale  of  Santos, 
which  occurred  about  the  first,  went  off  with  good  spirit  at  satisfactory 
rates,  and,  as  the  month  advanced,  a  hardening  tendency  was  visible. 
The  stock  of  Rio  continually  decreased,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
was  withdrawn  ;  this  induced  a  speculative  inquiry,  under  which,  prices 
rose  first  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  then  another  quarter,  and  toward  the  close, 
the  stock  at  all  the  ports  having  run  down  to  less  than  75,000  bags,  with 
none  expected  for  several  weeks,  the  market  became  excited  and  buoyant, 
with  a  further  advance  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  making  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cent  rise  during  the  month.  West  India  and  Java  also  sympa¬ 
thized  to  some  extent  with  Brazil ;  Java  became  in  speculative  request, 
and  West  India  was  dealt  in  freely  at  an  advance  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent, 
the  month  closing  very  buoyantly,  operators  looking  forward  to  a  still 
higher  range  of  prices.  Sales  105,000  pkgs. 

The  firmness  observable  at  the  close  of  February  was  not  lost  in  the 
early  part  of  March,  but  the  high  pretensions  of  holders  restricted  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  market  became  very  quiet.  The  stock  of  Brazil  had  now 
been  worked  down  to  4,000  bags,  and  there  set  in,  not  only  for  this,  but 
for  all  kinds,  an  active  demand,  partly  speculative  ;  the  transactions,  how¬ 
ever,  being  limited,  owing  to  the  small  supply,  prices  steadily  appreciated, 
and  on  Brazil,  an  advance  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  the  month  was 
obtained.  Of  St.  Domingo  the  market  was  nearly  cleared ;  a  cargo 
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arriving  about  this  time,  was  announced  for  auction — an  unprecedented 
event — but  before  the  day  arrived  was  purchased  by  private  bargain. 
Prices  again  reached  a  height  that  purchasers  considered  it  unsafe  to 
operate  at,  and,  as  compared  with  the  previous  excitement,  the  market 
became  dull.  Sales  56,000  pkgs. 

The  unusual  prices  that  now  ruled  for  the  article  induced  more  caution 
on  the  part  of  buyers,  and  the  activity  and  buoyancy  which  we  noticed 
through  the  greater  part  of  March  did  not  obtain  in  April ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  languor  and  listlessness  pervaded  the  market,  and  the  dealings 
were  for  the  most  part  in  small  lots,  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of 
buyers.  The  stock,  however,  of  Brazil  during  the  first  three  weeks  was 
very  trifling,  and  not  offered  by  importers,  the  sales  being  almost  entirely 
from  second  hands  ;  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  the  supply  of  this 
description  being  increased,  sellers  became  less  indifferent,  and  the  turn  of 
the  market  seemed  in  buyers’  favor.  West  India  descriptions,  on  the 
other  hand,  retained  their  firmness,  with  a  good  business  in  St.  Domingo 
and  fair  in  other  kinds.  Sales  43,500  pkgs. 

During  the  early  part  of  May,  importers  of  Rio  became  more  desirous 
of  selling,  and  several  parcels  were  offered  at  public  sale,  but,  though  the 
attendance  was  good,  there  was  no  spirit,  and  prices  declined  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  from  the  recent  extreme  rates ;  this  concession,  however,  failed 
to  impart  any  activity,  and  though  the  stock  was  still  very  moderate, 
receipts  light,  and  but  little  on  the  way,  prices  of  this  kind  steadily 
receded,  a  further  concession  of  ^  @  -J-  cent  was  made,  and  yet  without 
leading  to  any  but  a  very  moderate  business ;  this  apathetic  state  con¬ 
tinued  until  toward  the  close,  when  an  improved  demand  set  in,  and  prices 
were  again  rather  in  sellers’  favor.  For  St.  Domingo  there  continued 
throughout  the  month  a  steady  fair  demand  for  export,  and  Java  for 
home  use,  at  supported  prices.  Sales  for  the  month,  48,500  pkgs. 

The  improved  feeling  noticed  during  the  latter  part  of  May  was  followed 
early  in  June  by  an  active  and  buoyant  market.  The  accounts  from  Rio 
were  of  a  favorable  nature  for  holders,  and  they  were  enabled  to  realize 
an  advance  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent ;  this  did  not  check  business — a  further 
advance  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  was  obtained,  quickly  followed  by  an 
additional  rise  of  J-  @  §  cent.  Upon  this,  the  demand  fell  off,  but  with¬ 
out  making  any  impression  upon  holders,  whose  position  was  strengthened 
by  light  receipts  and  moderate  shipments  hither ;  the  month  closing  very 
quiet  for  Rio,  but  steady  for  West  India  kinds.  Sales  58,500  pkgs. 

July  opened  with  a  moderate  demand  for  Rio,  and  steady  market,  but 
as  the  month  advanced,  the  business  became  more  animated  and  general ; 
the  sales  were  large  at  steadily  advancing  prices  ;  the  stock,  not  only  here, 
but  at  all  the  ports,  became  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure,  the  supply  at 
all  the  receiving  points  being  but  about  8,500  bags.  A  despatch  was 
received  to  the  effect  that  the  New-Orleans  market  had  been  swept  for 
Western  consumption,  which  caused  considerable  excitement,  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  advance  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  on  all  kinds  was  paid,  the  busi¬ 
ness  being  now  entirely  from  second  hands,  (the  only  cargo  in  the  market 
not  being  offered,)  at  prices  one  cent  above  those  current  the  previous 
month,  and  higher  than  ever  before  known.  This  was  the  turning  point. 
The  demand  began  to  fall  off,  and  at  the  close  there  was  but  little  business, 
though  holders  still  maintained  a  firm  attitude.  West  India  and  other 
kinds  sympathized  with  Brazil  in  the  advance,  though  less  marked,  and 
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consequently  they  did  not  feel  the  reaction  quite  so  soon.  The  sales  for 
the  month  were  59,000  pkgs. 

The  pause  which  we  noticed  at  the  close  of  July  continued  during  the 
first  half  of  August.  The  extreme  and  unusual  prices  that  were  now 
current  for  Rio,  induced  great  cautiousness  on  the  part  of  buyers,  the 
purchases  were  only  in  a  small  way,  and  more  attention  was  given  to 
West  India  and  Java,  which  descriptions  appreciated  one-quarter  of  a 
cent.  This  heavy  feeling  for  Brazil  was  soon  deepened  by  the  receipt  of 
several  invoices  here  and  at  Philadelphia;  buyers  held  aloof,  and  prices 
became  entirely  nominal,  though  some  small  sales  were  made  at  a  decline 
of  half  a  cent  from  the  highest  point,  but  this  failed  to  stimulate  the 
demand,  and  a  further  concession  of  §  @  ^  cent  was  made,  which  induced 
more  business,  and  rather  more  tone  was  now  visible.  West  India  and 
other  kinds  had  also  lost  their  buoyancy,  and  St.  Domingo  had  receded 
one  cent  from  the  highest  point.  Sales  of  all  kinds,  31,500  pkgs. 

There  was  but  little  animation  during  the  early  part  of  September,  but 
in  prices  there  occurred  no  further  change.  The  public  sales  that  were 
now  announced  occupied  attention,  and  the  business  at  private  was  small. 
These  sales  having  went  off  with  unexpected  spirit,  and  favorable  accounts 
having  been  received  from  Rio,  a  better  feeling  was  manifested,  and  the 
market  assumed  a  firmer  tone.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the 
stock  again  became  much  reduced,  and  an  advance  on  Brazil  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  was  established.  At  this  there  continued  a  good  steady 
business,  with  a  firm  and  buoyant  tone  for  all  kinds.  Sales  75,000  pkgs. 

October  opened  with  a  firm  feeling,  and,  at  a  public  sale,  which  took 
place  about  the  1st,  a  further  advance  of  one  quarter  of  a  cent  was 
obtained ;  the  business,  however,  was  generally  much  restricted  for  want 
of  stock,  and  the  sales  were  again  mostly  from  second  hands,  4,500  bags 
having  been  run  off  at  auction  by  parties  who  had  purchased  from  im¬ 
porters.  From  the  second  week  until  the  close  of  the  month  there  was 
a  very  active  and  strong  market ;  the  supply  became  reduced  to  a  stock 
of  2,081  pkgs.  of  all  kinds,  none  of  Brazil,  buyers  of  which  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  their  purchases  at  the  neighboring  ports.  About  this 
time  the  arrival  of  five  cargoes  of  Rio,  together  with  several  parcels  of 
St.  Domingo,  Java,  &c.,  caused  a  pause,  holders  accepted  a  reduction  of 
one-quarter  of  a  cent,  which  again  brought  in  buyers,  and  the  market 
assumed  a  very  animated  aspect.  Further  arrivals  of  Rio  and  Java  com¬ 
pelled  a  further  decline  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent,  at  which  buyers  absorbed 
the  bulk  of  the  stock.  Sales  for  the  month,  99,500  pkgs. 

Brazil,  West  India,  &c.,  continued  to  come  forward  quite  freely  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  but  holders  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  no 
further  concession ;  the  business  now  became  confined  mostly  to  St. 
Domingo,  for  export,  and  the  market  was  cleared  of  this  description  at 
prices  current  the  month  previous.  Holders  of  Brazil,  now  impelled  by 
the  increasing  stock  and  small  demand,  yielded  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  but 
without  effect ;  another  @  f  cent  decline  was  submitted  to,  still  with¬ 
out  leading  to  any  but  a  small  business.  About  this  time  the  aspect  of 
political  affairs  became  unsettled  and  gloomy ;  a  crisis  occurred  in  finan¬ 
cial  matters,  and  interior  exchanges  were  much  disordered  by  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  specie  payments  at  many  points  South  and  Southwest ;  all 
these  influences  were  adverse  to  the  coffee  market,  and  prices  completely 
broke  down,  being  at  the  close  H  @  If  cents  below  the  opening  rates  of 
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the  month,  and  even  at  this  great  decline  there  was  blit  little  business, 
excepting  in  St.  Domingo  for  shipment,  the  month  closing  with  a  very 
uneasy  and  unsettled  feeling.  Sales  40,000  pkgs. 

The  dullness  and  depression  which  existed  during  the  closing  weeks  of 
November  suffered  no  diminution  during  the  first  half  of  December. 
The  market  for  Rio  seemed  to  have  no  stability  or  firmness,  and  prices 
again  gave  way  one-half  a  cent,  the  stock  of  this  description  having 
accumulated  to  nearly  100,000  bags  ;  other  descriptions  were  also  weak, 
and  generally  half  a  cent  lower,  the  business  being  even  at  this  decline 
very  small.  About  the  middle  of  the  month,  however,  a  rather  more 
cheerful  feeling  began  to  appear  ;  the  advices  from  Europe  were  of  a  more 
favorable  character  ;  gold  began  to  flow  in  from  England,  and  in  business 
circles  the  feeling  gained  ascendancy  that,  as  far  as  financial  matters  were 
concerned,  the  .worst  had  been  experienced.  With  this  returning  confi¬ 
dence  came  a  steadier  and  more  hopeful  tone,  and  though  the  business 
was  not  large,  no  further  decline  in  prices  took  place,  all  parties  looking 
forward  to  an  improved  state  of  affairs  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
year.  Sales  30,000  pkgs.  Stock  of  all  kinds  67,653  pkgs.,  against  a  stock 
of  76,67 1  pkgs.  same  time  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 


We  annex  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  range  of  prices  in  this 
market  for  the  leading  descriptions  the  past  three  years : 

THE  RANGE  OF  PRICES  AND  YEARLY  AVERAGE  AT  NEW- YORK 

THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS. 
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11 

00 

May, . 

13* 

@ 

14* 

13 

@ 

14* 

13 

@ 

14 

13 

66 

11 

62* 

10 

92 

June, . 

13 

@ 

14 

13* 

@ 

14* 

13* 

@ 

14* 

13 

79 

11 

46 

10 

S8 

July . 

13* 

@ 

14* 

13* 

@ 

14* 

14* 

@ 

15 

14 

21 

11 

46 

11 

04 

August, . 

15 

(a) 

15* 

15 

@ 

15f 

14* 

@ 

15* 

15 

16 

11 

12* 

10 

96 

September,. . . . 

13£ 

@ 

15* 

13£ 

@ 

15* 

14* 

@ 

15* 

14 

62* 

11 

71 

11 

13 

October, . . 

14 

@ 

15* 

14 

@ 

15* 

14 

@ 

15* 

14 

62* 

11 

87* 

11 

38 

November, .... 

14 

@ 

15* 

13* 

@ 

15 

13£ 

@ 

15 

14 

37* 

12 

— 

11 

38 

December, . 

13* 

® 

14* 

11* 

@ 

13 

11* 

@ 

13 

12 

79 

12 

16 

11 

38 

Average  for  the  year,. . . 

$  13  69* 

$  11 

61 

$  10  96 

80 
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St.  Domingo. 


Average  for  the  Month. 

1860. 

1st. 

10th. 

20th. 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

January . 

—  @11* 

11*  @11* 

11*  @H* 

$  11  58* 

$9  39 

$8  10 

February, . 

—  @11* 

—  @H| 

—  @  11* 

11  62* 

9  85 

8  73 

Tkf  n  vp.b  . 

—  (a)  Ilf 

—  (a)  Ilf 

12  (2)12* 

1 1  914 

9  66 

9  96 

April, . 

12  @12* 

12*@  12* 

12*  @  12* 

ax  t /  x-g- 

12  37* 

10  14 

9  50 

May, . 

12*  @  124 

12*  @12* 

—  @12* 

12  39* 

10  23 

9  17 

June, . 

—  @12* 

—  @12* 

—  @12* 

12  54 

9  64 

9  17 

July, . 

12*  @12* 

12*  @12* 

13  @13* 

12  85* 

10  41 

9  37 

August, . 

13*  @  14 

IS*  @  14 

13*  @13* 

13  79 

10  75 

9  35 

September,. . . . 

12*  @12* 

12*  @  18 

13  @13* 

12  87* 

11  29 

9  46 

October, . 

13  @13* 

13  @13* 

13  @13* 

13  12* 

■11  06 

9  85 

Novembei’, .... 

12*  @  13 

12*  @12* 

Ilf  @  12 

12  37* 

11  — 

9  54 

December,  .... 

11*  @  12 

10*  @11* 

—  @11 

11  33* 

11  26 

9  17 

Average  for  the  year, . . . . 

$  12  39* 

$10  39 

$9  28 

Maracaibo  and  Laguatra. 


1860. 

1st. 

10th. 

20th. 

Aver! 

1860. 

ige  for  the  M 

1859. 

onth. 

1858. 

January, . 

12  @13* 

12  @13* 

12*  @13* 

$  12  70 

$11  96 

$11  33 

February, . 

12  @13* 

12  @13* 

Ilf  @  13* 

12  62* 

12  08 

11  50 

March, . 

12*  @13* 

12*  @  IS* 

12*  @14* 

13  04 

12  08 

12  50 

April, . 

13  @  14* 

13  @14* 

13  @14* 

13  66* 

11  62* 

13  00 

May, . 

13  @14* 

13  @14* 

13  @  14 

13  62* 

11  75 

12  42 

June, . 

13  @  14 

13  @14* 

13  @14* 

13  58* 

11  50 

12  00 

July, . 

13  @14 

13  @  14 

14  @  14f 

13  79 

11  12* 

11  87 

August, . 

14*  @  15* 

15  @  15f 

14*  @15* 

15  12* 

11  33 

12  13 

September, .. . . 

13*  @  15* 

13*  @  15 

14*  @  15 

14  50 

12  04 

12  08 

October, . . 

14*@  15 

14  @15 

14*  @  15* 

14  66* 

12  62* 

12  04 

November, .... 

14*  @15* 

14  @15* 

13*  @14* 

14  58* 

12  12* 

11  84 

December, . 

13f  @  14f 

13*  @  14* 

13*  @  14* 

14  08* 

12  41 

11  75 

Average  for  the  year, . . . . 

$  13  83* 

$  11  89 

$  12  04 

Java  (White.) 


1860. 

1st, 

10th. 

20th. 

Aven 

I860. 

ige  for  the  M 

1859. 

onth. 

1858. 

January, . 

14* 

@ 

15 

15 

@ 

15* 

14f 

@ 

15* 

$  15 

00 

$  14 

29 

$  16 

00 

February, . 

15 

@ 

15* 

14* 

@ 

15f 

15 

@ 

16 

15 

25 

14 

71 

16 

08 

March, . 

15* 

@ 

16 

15* 

@ 

16 

15* 

@ 

16* 

15 

75 

14 

83 

18 

25 

April, . 

15* 

@ 

16* 

15* 

@ 

16 

15* 

@ 

16 

15 

83* 

14 

58 

19 

17 

Mav . . . 

15* 

@ 

16 

15* 

@ 

15f 

15* 

@ 

16 

15 

70 

14 

75 

17 

71 

June, . 

15* 

@ 

16 

15* 

@ 

16 

15* 

@ 

16 

15 

75 

14 

50 

16 

75 

July, . 

15* 

@ 

16 

16* 

@ 

16 

15f 

@ 

16* 

15 

8V* 

14 

50 

15 

83 

August, . 

16* 

@ 

18 

16* 

@ 

18* 

16* 

@ 

iv* 

17 

20 

14 

50 

15 

50 

September,. . . . 

16 

@ 

17* 

16* 

@ 

iv* 

16* 

@ 

18 

16 

95 

15 

54 

14 

91 

October,  . 

16* 

@ 

18 

16* 

@ 

18 

16* 

@ 

17* 

17 

12* 

15 

41 

15 

00 

November . 

16* 

@ 

IV* 

16* 

@ 

iv* 

16* 

@ 

17* 

16 

91* 

15 

12* 

14 

17 

December,. .... 

16* 

@ 

IV* 

16 

@ 

16* 

16 

@ 

16* 

16 

45 

14 

71 

14 

17 

Average  for  the  year, 

$16  15* 

.$14 

79 

f  16 

13 
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SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  Statement ,  showing  the  Import ,  Export,  Stock  and  Consumption 
of  Unrefined,  for  the  year  ending  December  31$£,  1860,  ( exclusive  of 
California  and  Oregon.) 

From,  the  Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  and  New-  York  Price  Current. 


NEW-YORK  STATEMENT-1  860. 


Year  1860. 

Bbls. 

Bags, 

Total 

Hhds. 

Tcs. 

Bxs.  and 

Mats  and 

Tons  of 

Eeceived  at  New-Yobk  feom 

Cases. 

Bskts. 

2,240  lbs. 

Cuba, . 

229.200 

10,044 

10  071 

164,118 

424 

171,184 

22,705 

Porto  Rico, . 

44,826 

286 

5,993 

•  * 

#  , 

St.  Croix, . 

151 

«  , 

56 

103 

Brazil, .. . . 

•  • 

•  • 

660 

1,118 

68,509 

5,098 

Manilla, . 

.  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  . 

118,976 

3,322 

Singapore,  Java,  China,  &c., . 

.  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

74.861 

5,390 

Jamaica . 

1,023 

749 

1,484 

•  • 

•  • 

1,322 

Trinidad  Island, . 

456 

124 

36 

•  • 

•  • 

394 

Demerara . 

1,550 

108 

3,203 

•  • 

•  • 

1,558 

Barbadoes,  Antigua  and  other  Eng-  | 
lish  Islands . f 

258 

274 

1,315 

•  • 

•  • 

347 

St.  Domingo,  Honduras  and  other  i 

57 

106 

1,S46 

566 

1,748 

431 

foreign  countries, . . } 

Total  receipts  of  foreign  direct, . 

277  521 

11,691 

24,669 

165,802 

264,518 

211  854 

♦Add  receipts  of  Melado,  &c., . 

36732 

1,176 

49 

•  • 

#  , 

12.361 

Received  from  Texas, . 

2,156 

40 

121 

•  • 

984 

“  “  Louisiana, . 

15,690 

6 

912 

,  # 

8,150 

41  “  other  coastwise  ports,.. 

2,579 

3 

44,730 

681 

1,993 

5,975 

Total  receipts, . 

334.728 

12,916 

70,481 

166,483 

266.516 

239,324 

Add  stock  Jan.  1,  1860, . 

22,203 

•  • 

•  • 

20,620 

26.633 

IS, 020 

Total  supply, . 

Deduct  exports  to  foreign  ports,  ship- 1 

356,931 

10,536 

12,916 

70,4S1 

187,163 

17,785 

293,154 

257,344 

ments  to  San  Francisco,  and  inland  > 
to  Canada,  I860, . ) 

•  * 

•  • 

8,595 

9,931 

346,395 

12,916 

70  481 

169,318 

284,559 

247,413 

Deduct  stock,  (Melado  included,) ) 
January  1,  1S61, . ) 

41,402 

•  • 

•  • 

16,758 

141,488 

34,178 

Taken  from  this  port  for  consumption, 

304,993 

12,916 

70,481 

152,560 

143,071 

213,235 

Weighing  as  above,. .  .tons,  218,235— of  which  foreign,  received  direct  and  coastwise, ...tons,  199,432 
Total  consumption  in  1S59,.  190,135  “  “  “  “  “  .  159,627 


Increase  in  I860,..  ..tons,  23,100  Increase  in  consumption  of  foreign  in  1860, . tons,  39,805 


*  We  have  put  down,  as  usual,  the  whole  number  of  packages  of  Melado,  &e.,  received,  but  in 
carrying  out  the  weight,  have  deducted  40  per  cent.,  to  make  it  equal  to  ordinary  grade  of  sugar. 
The  same  allowance  has  also  been  made  in  receipts,  stocks  and  exports  throughout  the  statement. 
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NEW-YORK  ST  ATE  ME  NT— 1  8  5  9. 

\ 


Year  1859. 

Received  at  New-Yokk  feom 

Hhds. 

Tcs. 

Bbls. 

Bxs.  and 
Cases. 

Bags, 
Mats  and 
Bskts. 

Total 
Tons  of 
2,240  lbs. 

Cuba, . 

Porto  Ki  co, . 

8t.  Croix, . 

Brazil, . 

Manilla, . 

Singapore,  Java,  China,  &c., . 

Jamaica . . 

Trinidad  Island, . 

Demerara, . . . 

Barbadoes,  Antigua  and  other  Eng-  | 

lish  Islands, . ) 

St.  Domingo  and  other  foreign  ports, . . 

181 ,5S3 
31,606 
60 

2 

234 

2,547 

24 

153 

55 

S,873 

176 

•  • 

1 

426 

1,169 

2 

112 

15 

7,172 

3,885 

7 

688 

635 

573 

43 

1,067 

1,209 

154,178 

2,956 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

314 

482 

95,696 

88,042 

36,253 

1,291 

140,101 

15,967 

33 

8,165 

2,751 

2,338 

443 

2,464 

23 

222 

2S6 

Total  receipts  of  foreign  direct, . 

*  Add  receipts  of  Melado,  &c., . 

Received  from  Texas,  —  . . 

“  “  Louisiana, . 

“  “  other  coastwise  ports,.. 

216,264 

10,971 

2,114 

45,244 

5,5S6 

10,774 

383 

69 

13 

214 

15,279 

360 

97 

796 

44,393 

157, 44S 

161 

1,081 

221,769 

74 

172,793 
4,514 
969 
23,341 
7, 60S 

Total  receipts, . 

Add  stock  Jan.  1, 1859, . 

230,179 

12,873 

11,453 

60,925 

158,690 

14,489 

221,843 

209,230 

9,S57 

Total  supply, . 

Deduct  exports  to  foreign  ports,  ship-  ) 
ments  to  San  Francisco,  and  inland  v 
to  Canada,  1859, . ) 

293,052 

13,005 

11,453 

60,925 

173,179 

19,446 

221,843 

7,407 

219,087 

10,932 

Deduct  stock,  (Melado  included,)  Jan.  I 

1,  I860,.... . j 

2S0,047 

22,203 

11,453 

60,925 

153,733 

20,620 

214,436 

26,633 

208,155 

13,020 

Taken  from  this  port  for  consumption, 

257,844 

11,453 

60,925 

133,113 

187,798 

l  190,135 

Weighing  as  above, . tons,  190,135— Of  which  foreign,  received  direct  and 

coastwise, . tons,  1 59,627 

Total  consumption  in  1858 .  185,801  Of  which  foreign,  received  direct  and 

coastwise, .  159,252 

Increase  of  1859,. . tons,  4,834  Increase  in  consumption  of  foreign  in 

1S59, . tons,  375 

The  maple  tree  still  occupies  a  position  by  no  means  insignificant  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
extent  of  the  crop  of  sugar  yielded  from  this  source,  sufficient  is  ascer¬ 
tained  to  justify  us  in  placing  that  crop  at  about  28,000  tons,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  interfere  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Northern  States  with 
the  consumption  of  sugar  made  from  the  tropical  cane. 

The  erection  of  new  refineries  in  California  has  enlarged  the  demand 
for  raw  in  that  quarter,  and  the  quantity  taken  there  the  past  year  has 
been  somewhat  increased.  We  estimate  the  consumption  of  that  State 
at  8,000  tons,  so  that  the  total  consumption  of  raw  sugar  of  all  kinds  in 
the  United  States  in  1860  may  be  set  down  at  464,673  tons,  against  a 
total  consumption  in  1859  of  478,737  tons,  being  a  decrease  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  1860,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  14,064  tons, 
or  2  15-16  cent. 


*  We  have  put  down,  as  usual,  the  whole  number  of  packages  of  Melado,  &c.,  received,  but,  in 
carrying  out  the  weight,  have  deducted  40  per  cent.,  to  make  it  equal  to  ordinary  grade  of  sugar. 
The  same  allowance  has  also  been  made  in  receipts,  stocks  and  exports  throughout  the  statement. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Receipts  of  Foreign  Sugar  in  the  United  States, 
From  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1860. 


Received  at 

Hhds.  and 
Tcs. 

Bbls. 

Boxes  and 
Cases. 

Bags,  Mats 
and  Bskts. 

Total  Tons 
of2,2401bs. 

New-York,  direct, . 

Boston,  “  . 

Philadelphia,  “  . 

327,170 

24,718 

165,802 

264,518 

224,215 

33,419 

849 

87,116 

241,972 

44,927 

.  37,230 

4,261 

19,832 

57,714 

28,215 

Baltimore,  “  . 

35,548 

10,231 

26,535 

55,062 

28,619 

New-Orleans,  “  . 

4,528 

301 

23,097 

2,462 

6,682 

Other  ports,  “  . 

13,703 

2,892 

5,192 

540 

8,874 

Total  receipts, . 

Add  stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1, 

451,598 

43,252 

327,574 

622,268 

341,532 

1860,  . 

25,830 

•  • 

34,406 

26,63.8 

22,947 

Total  supply, . 

Deduct  exports  and  shipments  inland  to 

477,428 

43,252 

361,980 

648,906 

364,479 

Canada,  from  all  the  ports,  in  1860, . . 

14,074 

325 

24,018 

10,015 

13,234 

Deduct  stock  at  all  the  ports,  January 

463,354 

42,927 

337,962  . 

638,891 

351,245 

1,  1861, . 

57,204 

•  • 

49,633 

253,878 

54,295 

Total  consumption  of  foreign, . 

406,150 

42,927 

288,329 

385,013 

296,950 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1860,  as  above, . tons,  296,950 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1859, .  239,034 


Increase  in  1860, . tons,  57,916 


Consumption  of  foreign  in  18602 . tons,  296,950 

Add  crop  of  1859-60,  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  &c.,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  distributed  in  1860,  and  assuming  the  stock  1st  January 

each  year  to  be  equal, . . .  119,046 

Less  shipped  to  California,  &c.,  not  included  in  foregoing  statement  of 

exports, .  715 

-  118,331 


Would  make  the  total  consumption  of  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  in 

1860, . tons,  415,281 

Total  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  cane  sugar  in  1859, .  431,184 


Decrease  in  1860, . tons,  15,903 


The  decline  in  the  consumption  must  he  attributed  to  the  paralysis 
which  prostrated  nearly  every  branch  of  commerce  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  occasioned  by  the  political  panic,  its 
baneful  results  entailing  monetary  embarrassments,  destruction  of  con¬ 
fidence,  total  derangement  of  interior  exchanges,  and,  for  a  time,  almost 
entire  cessation  of  business. 

The  Cuba  crop,  it  is  generally  conceded,  will  be  something  larger  than 
last  year,  which  was  503,280  tons.  That  of  Porto  Rico,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  at  least  ten  per  cent,  above  the  previous  crop.  The  prospect  is 
good  in  most,  if  not  all  the  British  West  India  Islands,  and  Brazil  and  the 
East  Indies  will  doubtless  be  able  to  furnish  their  quota. 
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From  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1859. 


Received  at 

Hhds.  and 
Tcs. 

Bbls. 

Bxs.  and 
Cases. 

Bags,  Mats 
and  Bskts. 

Total  Tons 
of 2, 240  lbs. 

New-York,  direct, . 

238,392 

15,639 

157,448 

221,769 

177,312 

Boston,  “  . 

28,812 

1,060 

63,703 

59,903 

31,138 

Philadelphia,  “  . 

32,703 

3,152 

15*023 

46,206 

24,696 

Baltimore,  “  . 

23,290 

4,254 

9,720 

18,163 

16,756 

New-Orleans,  “  . 

621 

107 

10,185 

454 

2,213 

Other  ports,  “  . 

17,292 

2,295 

4,897 

3,042 

10,714 

Total  receipts, . 

Add  stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1, 

341,110 

26,507 

260,976 

349,537 

262,829 

1859,  . 

14,200 

•  • 

25,781 

5,031 

13,346 

Total  supply, . 

Deduct  exports  and  shipments  inland 

355,310 

26,507 

286,757 

354,568 

276,175 

to  Canada,  from  all  the  ports,  in  1859, 

17,618 

•  • 

21,935 

9,492 

14,194 

Deduct  stock  at  all  the  ports,  January 

337,692 

26,507 

264,822 

345,076 

261,981 

1,  1860, . 

25,830 

34,406 

26,638 

22,947 

Total  consumption  of  foreign, . 

311,862 

26,507 

230,416 

318,438 

239,034 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1859,  as  above, . tons,  239,034 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1858, .  244,758 


Decrease  in  1859, . tons,  5,724 


Consumption  of  foreign  in  1859, . tons,!  239,034 

Add  crop  of  1858-59,  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  &c.,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  distributed  in  1859,  and  assuming  the  stock  1st  January- 

each  year  to  be  equal,. . . . ; .  193,435 

Less  shipped  to  California,  &c.,  not  included  in  foregoing  statement 

of  exports, .  1,285 

-  192,150 


Would  make  the  total  consumption  of  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States,  in 

1859, . tons,  431,184 

Total  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  canc  sugar  in  1858, .  388,492 


Increase  in  1859, . tons,  42,692 


By  an  examination  of  the  preceding  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  receipts  of  foreign  raw  sugars  into  the  United  States  (California  and 
Oregon  excepted)  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1860,  were  341,532 
tons,  against  receipts  in  1859  of  262,829  tons  ;  in  1858  of  255,100  tons  ; 
in  1857,  269,180  tons;  in  1856,  275,662  tons;  and  in  1855,  205,064 
tons,  being  by  a  very  considerable  amount  the  largest  quantity  of  foreign 
ever  imported  into  the  country.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  consumption  of 
this  description,  the  figures  show  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  growth 
withdrawn  for  this  purpose  in  1860  was  296,950  tons,  against  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  foreign  in  1859  of  239,034  tons;  in  1858,  244,758  tons  ;  in 
1857,  241,765  tons;  in  1856,  255,292  tons;  and  in  1855,  192,604  tons. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  received,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  foreign  consumed,  is  greater,  by  a  very  considerable  amount,  than 
ever  imported  or  consumed  before  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  this  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign,  it  was 
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barely  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  serious  decline  in  the  production 
of  domestic,  which,  as  compared  with  the  previous  crop,  shows  a  falling 
off  of  74,389  tons,  and  hence  the  total  receipts  of  foreign,  and  total  sup¬ 
ply  of  domestic  cane  sugar  in  1860,  varies  but  little  from  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  and  supply  of  1859.  By  pursuing  the  examination,  we  arrive  at 
the  total  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic,  which  in  1860  was  415,281 
tons,  against  a  total  consumption  in  1859  of  431,184  tons ;  in  1858,  388,492 
tons ;  in  1857,  280,765  tons  ;  in  1856,  378,760  tons ;  and  in  1855, 377,752 
tons,  being  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  1860,  as  compared  with 
1859,  of  15,903  tons,  or  3  11-16  ^  cent. 

The  demand  for  clarified  sugars  has  been  very  good  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  consumption  of  this  description  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  increased,  so  that  the  estimates  of  sugar  made  from  molasses 
must  be  advanced.  Our  researches  show  that  the  quantity  of  molasses 
taken  for  refining  purposes  during  1860  will  reach  about  60,000  hhds., 
yielding  some  three  million  pounds  of  sugar,  say  13,392  tons,  against 
12,053  tons  in  1859,  obtained  from  54,000  hhds.  of  molasses;  11,160 
tons  in  1858,  from  50,000  hhds. ;  10,300  tons  in  1857,  from  46,000 
hhds.;  11,875  tons  in  1856,  from  53,000  hhds.;  and  12,187  tons  in 
1855,  from  50,000  hhds.  In  this  connection,  we  observe  that  refiners 
complain  more  generally  that  the  quality  of  molasses  sent  forward  from 
Cuba,  suitable  for  refining  purposes,  is  gradually  deteriorating,  being 
more  and  more  denuded  of  its  saccharine  properties  by  the  improved 
processes  of  sugar-making,  than  the  planting  interests  of  that  island  have 
of  late  years  introduced. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  sugar  that  will  be  needed  the  present  year 
would  ordinarily  be  governed  in  a  great  measure  by  the  crop  of  Louisiana 
now  coming  forward.  Early  in  the  season,  a  bountiful  yield  was  antici¬ 
pated  ;  the  spring  opened  most  propitiously,  the  culture  proceeded  with 
vigor,  and  the  area  of  cultivation  was  extended,  but  the  very  severe  drought 
of  the  summer  seriously  retarded  the  growth  of  the  cane,  and  later  in  the 
season  rains  and  floods  still  further  reduced  the  estimates.  The  best 
authorities  place  the  crop  at  220  @  250,000  hhds. ;  the  yield  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  vary  much  from  225,000  lihds.,  against  a  yield  the  previous 
year  of  221,840  hhds. 

The  future  of  the  trade  seemed  never  more  uncertain.  The  grave  and 
deplorable  events  that  have  recently  occurred  in  our  political  world  are 
of  so  momentous  a  character  that  the  most  sagacious  hesitate  to  venture 
a  prediction  as  to  our  probable  wants  the  current  year.  If  the  insanity 
that  has  smitten  the  body  politic  can  be  cured,  and  reason  once  more  be 
permitted  to  resume  her  sway,  peace  would  be  followed,  beyond  a  doubt, 
by  a  prosperity  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  Never 
were  the  interests  of  the  country  in  a  condition  more  substantial.  The 
food-raising  States  that  have  been  laboring  under  embarrassments  greater 
or  less  severe  for  the  past  several  years,  have  at  length,  by  a  bounteous 
harvest,  coupled  most  opportunely  with  a  large  foreign  demand  for  bread- 
stuffs  and  other  products  of  our  soil,  emerged  from  their  difficulties,  and 
wealth  is  flowing  in  upon  them.  The  commercial  and  navigating  States 
of  the  Union,  whose  transporting  and  carrying  interests,  both  inland  and 
seaward,  have  also  suffered  so  long  a  season  of  depression,  partake  in  the 
revival,  and  all  available  means  are  in  demand  in  moving  this  produce 
from  the  interior  to  the  ports  and  from  thence  beyond  the  seas.  The 
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only  element  now  lacking  to  give  a  further  impetus  to  enterprise  and 
commerce  such  as  we  have  not  seen  for  years,  is  a  cessation  of  the  present 
unhappy  political  tumult,  and  a  return  among  the  States  to  former  fra¬ 
ternal  relations.  Should  this  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for,  be  attained,  we  can  see  nothing  to  prevent  a  larger  consumption  of 
sugars  in  1861  than  has  ever  been  recorded. 

Annual  Review  of  the  New-York  Market. 

By  referring  to  the  preceding  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts 
into  this  port  direct  of  foreign  unrefined  sugar  for  the  year  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1860,  were  224,215  tons,  against  an  import  in  1859  of  177, 312 
tons;  in  1858,  163,134  tons;  in  1857,  161,942  tons;  in  1856,  171,156 
tons;  in  1855,  126,844  tons;  and  in  1854,  99,491  tons;  and  that  the 
consumption  of  foreign  descriptions  in  1860  was  199,432  tons;  in  1859, 
159,627  tons;  in  1858,  159,252  tons;  in  1857,  143,829  tons;  in  1856, 
161,455  tons;  in  1855,  121,356  tons;  and  in  1854,  92,500  tons;  while 
the  total  consumption  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  in  1860  was  213,235 
tons;  in  1859,  190,135  tons;  in  1858,  185,801  tons;  and  in  1857, 
147,810  tons. 

The  foregoing  figures  briefly  illustrate  the  commerce  of  this  port  in 
this  article,  and  make  an  exhibit  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  otherwise 
than  satisfactory,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  while  the  consumption  of 
sugars  in  the  country,  considered  as  a  whole,  have  fallen  off,  the  quantity 
taken  from  our  own  market  has  increased  by  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
being  equal  to  over  12  cent,  when  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
consumption  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  whole  receipts  of  foreign  into 
the  United  States,  65  65-100  <p  cent,  has  been  entered  at  this  port. 

There  has  been  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  good,  healthy  demand, 
accompanied  by  no  very  great  fluctuations  and  but  little  speculative  feel¬ 
ing.  The  average  price  of  most  descriptions  for  the  year  are  slightly 
higher  than  in  1859  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  political  troubles  of  the 
past  two  months,  which  gave  a  paralyzing  blow  to  this  interest,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  almost  all  others,  reducing  values  of  this  commodity  with  a 
rapidity  unexampled,  the  average  prices  would  have  been  much  higher. 
Refiners,  as  usual,  have  been  the  largest  consumers,  and  the  quantity  taken 
by  them  for  refining  purposes,  it  is  estimated,  will  reach  the  large  figure 
of  120,000  tons.  It  would  seem,  from  the  erection  of  new  establishments 
and  the  enlargement  of  old  works,  that  this  industrial  pursuit  is  not  in  a 
languishing  condition,  though  the  probabilities  are,  that  the  effect  of  the 
vigorous  competition  that  is  now  witnessed  among  this  class,  bears  its 
usual  fruit,  profits  reduced  to  a  very  small  margin  and  risks  proportion¬ 
ately  enlarged. 

In  reference  to  the  business  the  past  year  in  raw,  it  may  be  safely  writ¬ 
ten  that  the  importation  has  not  been  attended  with  flattering  results ; 
the  continued  high  cost  in  the  cane-growing  countries,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
petition  among  buyers  at  the  shipping  ports  and  on  the  plantation,  has 
been  productive  in  many  instances  of  disaster,  and  more  money  has  been 
lost  than  made  by  importers  and  consignors  to  the  markets  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  That  these  losses  have  been  attended  for  the  most  part  with  so  lit¬ 
tle  embarrassment,  is  a  matter  of  gratulation,  evidencing  that  this  class  of 
merchants  occupy  a  position  of  no  ordinary  strength. 

The  prospects  for  the  immediate  future  cannot  be  called,  at  this  present 
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writing,  very  favorable.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  the  deliveries  for  consumption  at  all  the  ports  were  in  advance  of 
the  same  time  the  previous  year  about  6  @  7  <p  cent.  Since  that  time,  * 
under  the  mere  apprehension  that  public  events  might  take  the  shape 
which  they  have  since  actually  assumed,  that  increase  has  been  lost,  with 
an  additional  three  per  cent.,  making  a  falling  oft'  in  the  consumption, 
during  less  than  three  months,  of  over  nine  per  cent.  If,  then,  the  con¬ 
sumption  the  present  year  continue  to  decline  as  it  has  for  the  past  two 
months,  a  much  smaller  importation  than  usual  will  be  required.  There 
are  many,  however,  that  adopt  the  view,  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
there  will  be  a  large  demand,  and  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  sugar 
needed  will  be  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  in  any  former  year.  It  will 
not  escape  notice  that  the  stock  at  this,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the  ports, 
1st  inst.,  was  unusually  large,  the  supply  here  being  equal  to  about  two 
months’  consumption,  at  the  ratio  of  last  year’s  requirements. 

The  year  opened  with  a  stock  of  nearly  19,000  tons,  an  unusual  large 
supply  for  this  period  of  the  season,  but  a  healthy  tone  was  observable  ; 
operators  were  inspired  with  confidence,  the  accounts  from  Cuba  being 
of  a  character  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  receipts  of  the  new  crop 
would  be  delayed,  while  the  Louisiana  crop  was  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  to  be  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  and  a  good  steady  demand  prevailed  for  the  first  half  of  the 
month,  with  an  advance  in  prices,  over  the  closing  rates  of  December,  of 
fully  one-eighth  of  a  cent  ^  lb.  About  the  third  week  the  market  began 
to  droop,  and  the  turn  was  evidently  in  buyers’  favor.  This  languid  feel¬ 
ing  soon  gave  way  to  one  of  positive  depression ;  the  dealings  became 
small,  and  prices  fell  off  one-eighth  of  a  cent ;  at  the  close  there  was  a 
slight  rally,  and  in  some  instances  values  were  re-established.  The  first 
receipt  of  new  crop  Texas  reached  here  on  the  16th.  On  the  same  day 
the  first  invoice  new  Demerara  was  laid  down,  and  sold  for  refining  at  7 
cents,  being  earlier  than  the  year  before,  the  first  arrival  of  Demerara 
then  having  occurred  on  the  4th  February,  selling  at  7J  @  7-J-  cents. 
The  first  arrival  of  new  Cuba,  as  also  of  Brazil,  took  place  on  the  21st; 
the  quality  of  the  former  green,  and  brought  6|-  cents,  against  first  arrival 
in  1859  on  the  23d,  “  molasses  sugar  and  clarified,”  which  was  placed  at 
7  @  7-J.  The  sales  and  re-sales  for  the  month  were  1,350  hhds.  Louisiana, 
122  do.  Texas,  S,900  do.  and  6,700  bxs.  Cuba,  688  hhds.  Porto  Rico,  300 
do.,  27  tcs.  and  536  bbls.  English  Island,  16,157  bags  Manilla,  3,050  do. 
China,  6,550  do.  Brazil,  81  do.  African  and  1,700  hhds.  Melado. 

The  first  few  days  of  February  were  marked  by  a  heavy,  dull  feeling, 
the  business  being  restricted  to  the  mere  necessities  of  the  trade.  Re¬ 
finers,  however,  shortly  entered  the  market,  the  dealings  were  more  lib¬ 
eral  and  full  prices  were  paid.  As  the  month  advanced,  the  supply  be¬ 
came  reduced  ;  the  receipts  of  new  crop  West  India  came  forward  very 
sparingly ;  holders  did  not  press  their  stocks,  and  prices,  though  no 
higher,  were  very  firm.  This  favorable  state  of  affairs  for  owners  was  but 
of  short  duration  ;  West  India  and  Louisiana  came  forward  freely,  and  with 
more  pressure  to  sell,  a  decline  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  on  low  grades  was 
submitted  to,  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  being  of  this  description.  For 
good  and  prime  qualities,  full  previous  rates  were  paid,  the  month  clos¬ 
ing,  however,  with  rather  a  dull  feeling  for  all  kinds,  which,  on  low  quali¬ 
ties,  amounted  to  depression.  The  first  arrival  of  new  crop  Porto  Rico 
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occurred  on  the  14th,  and  sold  at  7$-  @  8f  cents,  against  first  arrival 
previous  year  on  the  7th,  which  brought  7^  cents.  The  sales  were  2,300 
‘hhds.  Louisiana,  535  do.  Texas,  9,800  do.  and  6,700  bxs.  Cuba,  675  hhds. 
Porto  Rico,  284  do.,  37  tcs.  and  595  bbls.  English  Island,  10,989  bags 
Brazil  and  825  hhds.  Melado. 

During  the  early  part  of  March,  the  market  became  still  further  de¬ 
pressed,  owing  chiefly  to  the  preponderance  of  inferior  and  green  sugars 
in  the  receipts  of  West  India,  for  which  there  was  but  little  inquiry  from 
refiners,  and  none  at  all  from  the  trade,  and  prices  of  this  description 
soon  depreciated  one-quarter  of  a  cent.  This  concession,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month,  stimulated  a  speculative  feeling  ;  refiners  also  purchased 
more  freely,  and  with  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts,  holders  were  enabled 
to  regain  a  portion  of  the  previous  decline.  From  this  until  toward  the 
close,  there  prevailed  a  good  steady  demand  for  refining  grades,  with  a 
firm  tone.  Grocery  styles  were  all  through  the  month  scarce  and  wanted 
at  very  full  rates.  The  receipts  of  all  kinds  were  moderate,  and  a  fair 
degree  of  buoyancy  obtained.  The  sales  were  4,000  hhds.  Louisiana,  325 
do.  Texas,  14,000  do.  and  8,400  bxs.  Cuba,  4,600  hhds.  Porto  Rico,  637 
do.,  175  tcs.  and  491  bbls.  English  Island,  9,665  bags  Manilla,  3,311  do. 
and  193  cases  Brazil  and  4,500  hhds.  Melado. 

At  the  commencement  of  April,  the  arrivals  from  the  West  Indies 
became  more  frequent,  buyers  held  off,  and  holders  were  compelled  to 
yield  or  store,  but  a  concession  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  led  to  rather  more 
business.  The  receipts,  however,  continued  to  be  largely  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  wants  of  buyers,  owners  pressed  sales  from  vessel,  and  values 
declined  from  day  to  day,  until  they  stood  at  ^  @  §-  cent  below  the  open¬ 
ing  rates  of  the  month  ;  it  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  concession  was  wholly  confined  to  medium  and  low  grades ; 
prime  qualities,  having  been  comparatively  scarce,  were  firm,  if  not  buoy¬ 
ant.  The  low  points  that  prices  had  now  touched  brought  forward  buy¬ 
ers  more  freely,  the  market  soon  became  animated,  indeed  excited,  an 
extraordinary  activity  prevailed,  with  very  large  sales,  and  prices  rallied, 
an  advance  of  @  \  cent  being  realized.  From  this,  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  there  continued  to  be  a  good  steady  demand,  with  some 
speculative  action,  and  values  further  appreciated  one-eighth  of  a  cent, 
the  advance  generally  being  more  marked  on  the  better  qualities,  the 
wants  of  the  trade  being  in  excess  of  the  receipts.  The  sales  were  4,300 
hhds.  Louisiana,  500  do.  Texas,  25,900  do.  and  4,050  bxs.  Cuba,  7,000 
hhds.  Porto  Rico,  515  do.,  65  tcs.  and  291  bbls.  English  Island,  961  bags 
Siam  and  5,300  hhds.  Melado. 

The  activity  noticed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  April 
continued  for  the  first  week  in  May  ;  refiners,  the  trade  and  speculators, 
bought  freely,  and  with  small  receipts  and  a  reduced  stock,  an  additional 
advance  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  was  established ;  upon  this,  speculators 
retired,  other  buyers  also  having  been  well  supplied  by  the  recent  large 
purchases,  held  off,  and  the  market  became  dull.  Sellers,  now  urged  by 
more  frequent  arrivals,  pressed  their  invoices  at  a  reduction  of  one-eighth 
of  a  cent ;  for  a  few  days  there  was  but  a  moderate  business,  but  refiners 
and  the  trade  again  entered,  a  speculative  feeling  was  more  prominent, 
this  concession  was  regained,  and  soon  followed  by  an  advance  of  first  an 
-§•,  and  then  another  -J  @  ^  cent,  with  free  sales  and  an  active  and  buoyant 
market ;  the  encouraging  harvest  prospects  having  imparted  to  buyers 
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great  confidence,  large  quantities  being  withdrawn  for  the  Western  mar¬ 
kets.  Toward  the  close,  however,  the  purchases  fell  off,  speculators  sus¬ 
pended  operations,  the  trade  and  refiners  bought  less  freely,  the  market 
became  rather  unsettled,  and  a  reduction  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  was 
submitted  to.  The  sales  were  950  hhds.  Louisiana,  500  do.  Texas,  31,000 
do.,  9,100  bxs.  and  227  bags  Cuba,  7,900  hhds.  Porto  Rico,  289  do.,  109 
tcs.  and  512  bbls.  English  Island,  19,246  bags  Manilla,  17,950  do.  Brazil 
and  3,400  hhds.  Melado. 

Continued  large  arrivals  for  the  first  few  days  in  June  exercised  an 
unfavorable  influence,  and  a  softening  in  prices  resulted,  but  refiners 
being  compelled  by  their  necessities  to  come  forward,  the  market  again 
assumed  an  active  and  buoyant  appearance,  and  with  large  purchases  also 
by  the  trade  and  speculators,  prices  soon  ran  up  one-quarter  of  a  cent, 
which  had  the  effect  to  repress  business,  the  buoyant  feeling  was  lost,  and, 
with  it,  an  eighth  of  a  cent  of  the  recent  advance,  without  leading  to  any 
activity ;  the  receipts  became  large,  the  stock  accumulated,  and  holders 
were  compelled  to  recede  another  eighth  of  a  cent,  but  still  buyers  held 
off.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  however,  there  was  rather  more 
business,  and  though  no  advance  was  obtained,  more  tone  was  observable. 
Sales  470  hhds.  Louisiana,  112  do.  Texas,  25,600  do.  and  9,500  bxs. 
Cuba,  6,600  hhds.  Porto  Rico,  115  do.,  31  tcs.  and  479  bbls.  English 
Island,  332  tcs.  Honduras,  9,665  bags  Manilla,  7,044  do.  Brazil  and  4,500 
hhds.  Melado. 

July  opened  with  large  receipts  and  only  a  moderate  demand.  Com¬ 
mon  and  refining  grades  were  weak,  but  good  to  prime  qualities  were 
scarce  and  wanted.  The  business  was  light  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  when  there  sprang  up  a  good  demand,  which  soon  quickened 
into  activity,  and  notwithstanding  liberal  arrivals,  holders  were  enabled 
to  realize  an  advance  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent,  but  this  did  not  check  the 
inquiry ;  the  dealings  were  still  large,  and  a  further  appreciation  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  on  refining  grades  and  one-quarter  of  a  cent  on  grocery 
styles  was  obtained.  Purchasers  continued  to  operate  notwithstanding 
these  enhanced  values,  the  impression  being  general  that  the  bulk  of  the 
West  India  crop  had  come  forward,  and  that  the  future  supply  would  not 
be  more  than  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  There  continued  a 
fair  business  until  about  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when  the  demand 
fell  off.  The  receipts  increased,  and  prices  gradually  gave  way,  until  a 
decline  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  was  fully  established.  Sales  340  hhds. 
Louisiana,  31,400  do.  and  15,500  bxs.  Cuba,  9,200  hhds.  Porto  Rico,  92 
do.,  80  tcs.  and  133  bbls.  English  Island,  112  do.  Honduras,  2,598  bags 
Brazil  and  1,100  hhds.  Melado. 

An  improved  demand  was  visible  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and 
prices,  though  no  higher,  were  steadier,  with  more  tone  generally.  As 
the  month  advanced  the  business  fell  off,  and  though  the  offerings  were 
not  large,  buyers  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  concession  of  one-eighth  of  a 
cent ;  this  reduction,  however,  failed  to  stimulate  business  ;  stocks  accu¬ 
mulated,  the  receipts  were  larger,  and  an  additional  decline  of  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  was  established,  which  induced  rather  more  demand,  but  no 
general  activity,  the  month  closing  with  a  languid  feeling,  akin  to  depres¬ 
sion.  Sales  140  hhds.  Louisiana,  59  do.  Texas,  20,600  do.,  10,900  bxs. 
and  70  bags  Cuba,  4,700  hhds.  Porto  Rico,  372  do.,  35  tcs.  and  1,173 
bbls.  English  Island,  16  do.  and  302  ceroons  St.  Domingo,  688  bags 
Penang  and  1,326  hhds.  Melado. 
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The  stock,  as  taken  at  the  close  of  August,  having  been  found  larger 
than  ever  known  before,  a  feeling  of  depression  ensued  upon  its  announce¬ 
ment,  and  September  opened  with  a  dull  feeling ;  this  was,  however,  in 
a  measure,  dissipated  by  light  receipts,  and  some  improvement  in  the 
demand  followed,  with  pretty  large  sales,  but  holders  met  buyers  freely, 
and  in  prices  no  change  was  observable.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
the  inquiry  subsided  and  prices  fell  one-eighth  of  a  cent ;  this  again 
induced  more  business,  and  a  good  steady  trade  resulted,  with  a  scarcity 
of  the  better  grades,  for  which  full  rates  were  obtained.  Sales  400  hhds. 
Louisiana,  63  do.  Texas,  34,500  do.  and  24,900  bxs.  Cuba,  2,600  hhds. 
Porto  Rico,  116  do.,  60  tcs.  and  111  bbls.  English  Island,  29,136  bags 
Manilla,  2,803  do.  Siam,  1,892  do.  Singapore,  200  do.  Calcutta,  152  do. 
Padang,  3,055  do.  Penang  and  2,400  hhds.  Melado. 

A  moderate  inquiry  and  steady  market  was  the  feature  at  the  opening 
of  October,  but  the  month  was  destined  to  witness  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  year.  About  the  6th,  despatches  were  received  from  New- 
Orleans  announcing  serious  damage  to  the  Louisiana  crop,  upon  the 
strength  of  which  most  holders  at  once  withdrew  their  stocks  ;  an  active 
speculative  demand  set  in,  but  purchases  could  only  be  made  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent.  The  estimates  of  the  domestic  crop  con¬ 
tinued  to  shrink,  and  with  an  active  inquiry  from  refiners  as  well  as 
speculators,  the  stocks  rapidly  diminished,  and  prices  as  steadily  appre¬ 
ciated.  A  further  rise  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  was  established,  without 
checking  business  ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  an  additional  eighth  of  a 
cent,  many  owners  still  withholding  their  stocks.  Holders  had  now  ad¬ 
vanced  their  views  to  a  point  which  deterred  buyers,  the  demand  fell  off, 
and  market  became  dull ;  accounts,  too,  came  to  hand  about  this  time, 
that  the  ravages  by  floods  in  the  cane-fields  of  Louisiana  were  less  exten¬ 
sive  than  was  at  first  reported,  and  as  buyers  were  well  supplied  by  recent 
large  purchases,  the  market  became  quite  dull  and  depressed,  and  prices 
declined  fully  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  Sales  44  hhds.  Louisiana,  50  do.  Texas, 
22,500  do.  Cuba,  13,000  bxs.  do.,  3,500  hhds.  Porto  Rico,  255  do.,  214 
tcs.  and  415  bbls.  English  Island,  19,547  bags  Manilla,  4,000  do.  China, 
3,859  do.  Calcutta,  374  ceroons  St.  Domingo  and  2,250  hhds.  Melado. 

November  opened  with  a  depressed  feeling,  and  on  refining  grades  a 
further  decline  of  one-eightli  of  a  cent  was  submitted  to  ;  for  a  few  days 
this  concession  was  followed  by  a  fair  business,  but  the  market  soon  sank 
into  a  quiet  state.  The  political  agitation  that  succeeded  the  presidential 
election  inaugurated  a  panic  even  more  severe  than  that  of  1857  ;  money 
became  became  very  dear,  and  not  accessible  except  at  exorbitant  rates  ; 
most  of  the  banks  South  and  Southwest  suspended  specie  payments ; 
the  interior  exchanges  became  entirely  deranged,  the  currency  unsettled, 
and,  for  a  time,  confidence  in  the  stability  of  every  thing  was  destroyed. 
Holders  were  indifferent  about  selling  goods  except  for  cash,  owners  of 
this  article  preferred  to  hold  it,  rather  than  sugar,  and  business  was  at  a 
complete  stand.  Prices  were  very  irregular,  but  were  constantly  declin¬ 
ing,  the  reduction  during  the  month  being  about  1^  @  1^-  cents,  but  even 
this  very  large  decline  failed  to  induce  more  than  a  small  business  to 
meet  immediate  w'ants.  Shipments  to  Europe  were  freely  made  from 
first  hands,  but  this  made  little  if  any  impression  amid  the  general  un¬ 
easiness  and  disquiet.  The  first  invoice  of  new  crop  Louisiana  was  laid 
down  here  on  the  20th,  quality  fair,  and  sold  at  7|-  cents,  less  1  cent. 
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cash ;  against  first  receipt  in  1859  on  the  3d,  which  brought  8|-,  quality 
fully  fair.  Sales  32  hhds.  Louisiana,  30  do.  Texas,  11, 700  do.,  69  bags 
and  9,800  bxs.  Cuba,  850  hhds.  Porto  Rico,  13,201  bags  and  598  cases 
Brazil,  40  bbls.  and  621  ceroons  St.  Domingo  and  444  hhds.  Melado. 

The  gloom  and  depression  that  pervaded  the  market  throughout  No¬ 
vember  suffered  no  diminution  during  the  first  half  of  December ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  be  difficult  to  sell  goods  except  at  ruinous  sac¬ 
rifices.  Prices  were  constantly  in  buyers’  favor,  and  a  further  decline  of 
§  @  \  a  cent  was  established,  making  nearly  2  cents  within  a  month,  and 
had  now  touched  a  lower  point  than  since  1854.  Large  shipments  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  made  from  first  hands,  but  the  stolidity  of  buyers  seemed 
immovable.  Business  was  paralyzed,  and  the  only  purchases  were  small 
lots  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  trade  and  refiners.  At  this  point, 
bullion  began  to  flow  in  from  Europe.  Consequent  upon  this,  the  money 
market  became  easier,  and  exporters,  attracted  by  the  low  prices,  pur¬ 
chased  quite  freely,  a  more  hopeful  feeling  was  visible  everywhere,  and 
with  returning  confidence  came  a  hardening  tendency  in  the  price  of 
sugar.  The  trade,  refiners  and  speculators  entered  the  market,  and  prices 
recovered  about  f  @  f-  of  a  cent  of  the  previous  decline,  the  year  closing 
with  a  disposition  to  greater  cheerfulness,  notwithstanding  the  threaten¬ 
ing  aspect  of  political  affairs.  Sales  1,820  hhds.  Louisiana,  11,500  do. 
and  11,050  bxs.  Cuba,  306  hhds.  Porto  Rico,  4,000  bags  China,  6,307 
do.  Brazil  and  719  hhds.  Melado.  Stock  34,178  tons,  against  a  stock 
same  time  1859  of  18,020  tons. 


Range  of  Prices  at  New- York,  for  tiik  Years  1859 — 1860. 


1859. 

New- 

Orleans. 

Cuba 

Musco¬ 

vado. 

Porto 

Eico. 

Havana, 

"White. 

Havana, 

Brown. 

Manilla. 

Brazil 

Brown. 

.Fan  u  ary, 

6  © 

S>4 

554® 

8 

654® 

854 

954®  10 

654® 

9 

7  © 

754 

654  ® 

754 

Feb . 

654© 

854 

654® 

8 

7  @ 

854 

954®  10 

7  @ 

954 

—  © 

754 

7  © 

754 

March,.. 

6  ® 

854 

6  © 

754 

654© 

8 

954© 

0  3/ 

*  / 4 

654® 

954 

754® 

754  @ 

754 

April,... 

554© 

b 

554® 

754 

65£@ 

8 

9  © 

954 

654® 

954 

7  54© 

— 

7  © 

754 

May,.. .. 

6  © 

8 

554© 

754 

654® 

754 

8J4@ 

954 

6  © 

854 

7  @ 

754 

654  © 

7 

June,. . . 

754 

5  © 

754 

554® 

754 

854© 

954 

5 54© 

9 

7  @ 

754 

6  ® 

654 

July,  ... 

554® 

754 

554® 

754 

554® 

754 

SJ4© 

954 

5 54© 

\rj* 

OO 

7  © 

754 

6  © 

654 

August,. 

55$® 

8 

4  54® 

754 

554© 

8 

854© 

9 

514© 

854 

7  © 

754 

554  ® 

654 

Sept.,.. . 

554© 

7% 

554© 

754 

554® 

8 

9  @ 

954 

554© 

854 

•  •  . 

554  © 

6 

Oct.,.. .. 

554© 

8 

554© 

754 

6  ® 

8 

9  ® 

954 

554© 

854 

•  •  • 

• 

554  © 

654 

Nov.,.. . 

654© 

854 

5%© 

8 

6  © 

854 

9  © 

954 

554® 

9 

654® 

954 

6  ® 

7 

Dec., .. . 

654® 

854 

654® 

854 

654® 

854 

954© 

954 

654® 

954 

654® 

7 

654  © 

754 

Average 
for  the 

year,. .. 

$  7  02 

$  6 

61 

$  7 

11 

$  9 

24 

$7 

46 

$  7 

15 

$  6  61 

18G0. 

January, 

7  © 

854 

654® 

854 

7  © 

S54 

954® 

954 

654® 

954 

7  © 

754 

7  © 

754 

Feb . 

7  © 

854 

654® 

854 

7  @ 

854 

9  © 

954 

7  @ 

954 

—  © 

754 

754  ® 

754 

March,,. 

6  ©, 

854 

6  ® 

854 

654© 

854 

954® 

954 

754© 

9 

—  © 

7 

654  © 

754 

April, ... 

854 

554® 

754 

65s© 

854 

85s"® 

954 

7  © 

854 

654® 

654 

654  © 

654 

May,.... 

6  © 

854 

554® 

8 

6  ® 

854 

854® 

954 

654© 

854 

654© 

654 

654  © 

7 

June,.. . 

654© 

854 

6  © 

7*4 

654® 

854 

854© 

954 

654® 

854 

—  @ 

7 

654  © 

754 

July . 

654© 

854 

654@ 

8 

654® 

854 

854® 

954 

654® 

854 

—  ® 

1 

654  @ 

754 

August,. 

6*$® 

854 

654® 

8 

654® 

854 

9  ® 

954 

6  %@ 

9 

654® 

7 

654  @ 

754 

Sept.,.. . 

654© 

6>$© 

854 

6  © 

754 

654® 

854 

8%® 

954 

654® 

854 

654© 

654 

654  ® 

754 

Oct.,  — 

854 

6  @ 

754 

654® 

854 

854© 

954 

654® 

85g 

65s® 

6% 

654  © 

754 

Nov.,.  . 

5  © 

754 

554® 

854 

8  ® 

9 

654® 

854 

554© 

654 

•  •  • 

• 

Dec., .. . 

45s,© 

754 

4  © 

654 

454® 

754 

754© 

S 

554® 

754 

5  ® 

554 

454  © 

554 

Average 

for  the 

year,... 

$  7  26 

$  6  8354 

$  7  3354 

$  8  91  4-5 

$  7  63 

$  6  67  7-10 

$  6  85  1-5 
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MOLASSES  TRADE  OF  T II E  UNITED  STATES, 

Annual  Statement ,  showing  the  Import,  Export,  Stock  and  Consumption 
for  the  year  ending  December  31s£,  1860,  ( exclusive  of  California  and 
Oregon.) 

From  the  Shipping  and  Commercial  List ,  and  New- York  Price  Current. 


NEW-YORK  STATEMENT  —  1  860. 


Year  1860. 

Received  at  New- York  feom 

Hhds. 

Tcs. 

Bbls. 

Total 

Gallons. 

Cuba, . 

42,411 

4,715 

16,948 

6,011,430 

Porto  Rico, . 

16,466 

553 

442 

2,059,134 

Barbadoes, . 

3,236 

1 

60 

428,640 

Trinidad  Island, . 

52 

•  • 

•  • 

5,998 

Demerara, . 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

790 

Antigua, . 

140 

15 

•  • 

17,760 

St.  Lucia, . 

18 

•  • 

7 

2,372 

St.  Kitts, . 

34 

,  t 

.  . 

4,022 

Other  AVest  Indies, . 

151 

•  • 

•  • 

18,040 

Other  foreign  ports, . 

311 

•  • 

7 

37,620 

Total  receipts  of  foreign,  direct, . 

62,825 

5,284 

17,464 

8,585,806 

Received  from  Louisiana, . 

2 

220 

45,119 

1,817,460 

“  “  other  coastwise  ports, . 

5,606 

389 

13,964 

1,198,405 

Total  receipts, . 

68,433 

5,893 

76,547 

11,601,671 

Add  stock  January  1,  1860, . 

4,028 

•  • 

1,213 

532,670 

Total  supply,. . 

72,461 

5,893 

77,760 

12,134,341 

Deduct  export  and  shipments  inland  to 
Canada, . 

3,410 

254 

1,816 

495,720 

Deduct  stock  January  1,  1861, . 

69,051 

5,654 

5,639 

75,944 

3,081 

11,638,621 

802,102 

Taken  from  this  port  for  consumption, . 

63,397 

5,639 

72,863 

10,836,519 

Consumption,  as  above, . galls.  10,836,519- 

Total  consumption  of  1859, .  12,010,290- 


Decrease  in  1860 . galls.  1,173,771 


-Of  which  foreign,  imported 

direct, . galls.  9,258,890 

-Of  which  foreign,  imported 

direct, .  8,653,187 

Increase  in  consumption  of 

foreign,  1860, . galls.  605,703 
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NEW-YORK  STATEMENT  — 1  8  5  9. 


Year  1859, 

Received  at  New-Yoek  feou 

Hhds. 

Tcs. 

Bbls. 

Total 

Gallons. 

Cuba, . 

51,884 

5,165 

14,930 

7,119,247 

Porto  Rico, . 

11,033 

304 

547 

1,420,672 

Barbadoes, . 

4,265 

2 

148 

568,760 

Trinidad  Island, . 

901 

8 

103,954 

Demerara, . 

22 

•  • 

3,006 

St.  Domingo, . 

•  • 

•  . 

Antigua, . 

20 

2,406 

Anguilla,  &c., . 

34: 

3,972 

Nevis, . 

•  • 

•  • 

Other  foreign  ports, . 

128 

15,440 

Total  receipts  of  foreign,  direct, . 

Received  from  Louisiana, . 

68,287 

5,471 

15,633 

9,237,457 

80 

97 

45,683 

1,836,970 

“  “  other  coastwise  ports, . 

7,532 

633 

14,549 

1,480,620 

Total  receipts, . 

75,849 

6,201 

75,865 

12,555,047 

Add  stock  January  1,  1859, . 

4,314 

. .  . 

2,641 

621,863 

Total  supply, . 

80,163 

6,201 

78,506 

13,176,910 

Deduct  exports  and  shipments  inland  to 
Canada, . 

4,242 

176 

2,974 

633,950 

Deduct  stock  January  1, 1860, . 

75,921 

4,028 

6,025 

75,532 

1,213 

12,542,960 

532,670 

Taken  from  this  port  for  consumption, . 

71,893 

6,025 

74,319 

12,010,290 

Consumption,  as  above, . galls.  12,010,290 — Of  which  foreign,  imported 

direct, . galls.  8,653,187 

Total  consumption  of  1858, .  11,239,685 — Of  which  foreign,  imported 

direct, .  7,461,515 

Increase  in  1859, . galls.  770,605  Increase  in  consumption 

of  foreign, . galls.  1,191,672 

The  statistics  presented  above  show  that  the  total  receipts  of  foreign 
molasses  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1860,  were 
31,126,015  gallons,  against  total  receipts  in  1859  of  28,960,175  gallons  ; 
and  the  consumption  of  foreign  descriptions  was  28,724,205  gallons, 
against  a  consumption  in  1859  of  28,293,210  gallons ;  while  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  in  1860  was  47,318,877  gallons,  against 
a  total  consumption  in  1859  of  54,260,970  gallons,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  foreign  of  430,995  gallons,  or  over  1-j-  per  cent., 
hut  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  6,942,093  gallons,  or 
nearly  13  per  cent. 

The  receipts  and  consumption  of  foreign  in  1860  were  much  larger 
than  before  in  several  years,  owing  to  the  crop  of  domestic  of  1859-60 
being  considerably  below  an  average  yield.  The  crop  of  Louisiana,  &c., 
now  coming  forward,  it  is  estimated  will  not  be  any  larger  than  the 
previous  season,  and  very  probably  will  be  considerably  less.  Of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  into  the  country  the  past  year,  about  60,000  hhds.  have  been  taken 
by  sugar  refiners,  50,000  by  distillers,  and  the  remainder  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  trade,  exporters,  &c. 
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Receipts  of  Foreign  in  toe  United  States,  from  1st  January  to  81st  December. 


Year  1860. 

Received  at 


New- York, . 

Boston — from  Cuba, . 

“  “  Porto  Rico, . 

“  “  Surinam, . 

“  “  other  foreign  ports, . 

Portland — from  Cuba,  &c., . 

New-Haven — from  Porto  Rico,  &c., . 

Gloucester  and  Providence — from  Cuba  ,&c., 
Newburyport  and  Salem — from  Surinam, 

&c., . 

Bristol,  "Warren  and  other  eastern  ports — 

from  Cuba,  &c., . 

Philadelphia — from  Cuba, . 

“  “  Porto  Rico, . 

“  “  English  Island,  &c.,. .. . 

Baltimore — from  Cuba, . 

“  “  Porto  Rico, . 

“  “  English  Island,  &c., . 

New-Orleans — from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  &c.,.. 
Savannah^  Charleston  and  other  southern 
ports — trom  Cuba,  &c., . 

Total  receipts, . 

Add  stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1,  I860,.. 

Total  supply, . 

Deduct  exports  and  shipments  inland  to 
Canada,  from  all  the  ports,  in  1860, . 


Deduct  stock  at  all  the  ports,  Jan.  1, 1861,.. . 
Total  consumption  of  foreign, . 


Hhds. 

Tcs. 

Bbls. 

Total 

Gallons. 

62,825 

5,284 

17,464 

8,585,806 

38,784 

4,494 

3,409 

4,988,855 

1,038 

115 

56 

137,141 

3,053 

135 

115 

364,420 

698 

•  • 

59 

86,140 

43,007 

4,506 

6,539 

5,736,940 

10,093 

209 

170 

1,205,816 

2,812 

226 

166 

358,606 

477 

2 

12 

55,614 

3,576 

166 

236 

498,905 

22,659 

2,368 

4,058 

3,066,240 

1,677 

33 

175 

213,806 

195 

#  i 

11 

25,240 

5.110 

725 

7,690 

932,226 

1,404 

5 

3 

171,620 

2,640 

83 

169 

354,120 

16,689 

1,930 

2,711 

2,233,140 

15,155 

1,446 

4,789 

2,111,380 

231,892 

21,727 

47,832 

31,126,015 

9,311 

230 

375 

1,126,200 

241,203 

21,957 

48,207 

32,252,215 

8,749 

1,261 

3,241 

1,263,890 

232,454 

20,696 

44,966 

30,988,325 

18,420 

224 

1,150 

2,264,120 

214,034 

20,472 

43,816 . 

28,724,205 

Total  consumption  of  foreign,  as  above, . galls.  28,724,205 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  &c.,  of  1859-60,  the  most  of  which 
was  distributed  in  1860,  and  assuming  the  stock  of  this  description 
1st  of  January  of  each  year  to  be  equal, .  18,594,672 


Would  make  the  total  consumption  in  1860, . galls.  47,318,877 

Total  consumption  in  1859, .  54,260,970 


Decrease  in  1860, 


galls.  6,942,093 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT— 1  8  59. 


Year  1859. 

Received  at 

Hhds. 

TC8. 

Bbls. 

Total 

Gallons. 

New- York, . 

68,287 

5,471 

15,633 

9,237,457 

Boston — from  Cuba, . 

39,042 

4,259 

4,822 

5,150,715 

141,318 

“  “  Porto  Rico, . 

1,088 

77 

77 

“  “  Surinam, . 

“  “  other  foreign  ports, . 

2,120 

87 

89 

252,840 

1,906 

28 

276 

240,180 

Portland — from  Cuba,  &c., . 

46,753 

4,835 

1,919 

6,006,320 

New-Haven — from  Porto  Rico,  &c., . 

10,942 

216 

636 

1,179,608 

Gloucester  and  Providence — from  Cuba;  &c., 

3,172 

259 

154 

401,850 

Newburyport  and  Salem — from  Surinam, 

17 

&c., . 

534 

42 

65,820 

Bristol,  Warren  and  other  eastern  ports — • 

from  Cuba,  &c., . 

3,924 

320 

573 

503,025 

Philadelphia — from  Cuba, . 

12,135 

1,361 

3,973 

1,689,120 

“  “  Porto  Rico, . 

572 

40 

72,420 

“  “  English  Island,  &c., _ 

224 

4 

29,100 

Baltimore — from  Cuba, . 

6,917 

1,341 

1,492 

965,070 

“  “  Porto  Rico, . 

781 

32 

136 

100,862 

“  “  English  Island,  &c., . 

New-Orleans — from  Cuba, . 

847 

12 

77 

112,825 

2,819 

608 

1,767 

441,520 

Savannah,  Charleston  and  other  southern 
ports — from  Cuba,  &c., . 

17,911 

1,286 

4,056 

2,379,120 

Total  receipts, . 

219,974 

20,274 

35,701 

28,969,175 

Add  stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1, 1859,. . 

16,013 

386 

1,074 

1,830,305 

Total  supply, . 

235,987 

20,660 

36,775 

30,799,480 

Deduct  exports  and  shipments  inland  to 

Canada,  from.  all  the  ports,  in  1859, . 

9,251 

1,581 

4,778 

1,380,070 

Deduct  stock  at  all  the  ports,  Jan.  1,  I860,.. . 

226,736 

9,311 

19,079 

230 

31,997 

375 

29,419,410 

1,126,200 

Total  consumption  of  foreign, . 

217,425 

18,849 

31,622 

28,293,210 

Consumption  of  foreign,  as  above, . galls.  28,293,210 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  &c.,  of  1858-59,  the  most  of  which 
was  distributed  in  1859,  and  assuming  the  stock  of  this  description  1st 
January  of  each  year  to  be  equal, .  25,967,760 


Would  make  the  total  consumption  in  1859, . galls.  54,260,970 

Total  consumption  in  1858, .  45,169,164 


Increase  in  1859, 


galls.  9,091,806 


Total  Consumption  in  the  United  States  in 


1860, 

1859, 

1858, 

1857, 

1856, 

1855, 

1854, 

1853, 

1852, 

1851, 

1850, 


Gallons.  Gallons. 

47.318.877  of  which,  foreign, .  28,724,205 

54,260,970  “  “  28,293,210 

45,169,164  “  “  24,795,374 

28,508,784  “  “  23,266,404 

39.608.878  “  “  23,014,878 

47,266,085  “  “  23,533,423 

56,493,019  “  “  24,437,019 

55,536,821  “  “  28,576,821 

48,257,511  “  “  29,417,511 

43,948,018  “  “  33,238,278 

37,019,249  “  “  24,806,949 
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Annual  Review  of  the  New-York  Market. 

The  receipts  of  foreign  and  domestic  molasses  into  this  port,  as  well  as 
the  consumption  for  1860,  were  not  as  large  as  for  some  previous  years, 
but  the  importers  of  foreign  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  business,  as  nearly  all  of  these  descriptions  have  sold  more 
largely  and  at  better  rates  than  before  in  several  years.  The  average 
price  of  New-Orleans  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  1859,  is  12|-  per 
cent,  higher;  Porto  Rico,  12 J-  per  cent,  higher;  Cuba  Muscovado,  nearly 
3  per  cent,  higher,  and  Clayed  Cuba,  2f  per  cent,  lower. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  received  direct  at  this  port,  and  withdrawn  for 
consumption  the  past  year,  was  9,258,890  gallons,  against  a  consumption 
of  foreign  in  1859  of  8,653,187  gallons,  being  an  increase  of  7  per  cent. ; 
while  the  total  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  in  1860  was 
10,836,519  gallons,  against  a  total  in  1859  of  12,010,290  gallons,  being 
a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  over  9f-  per  cent. 

The  year  opened  with  a  quiet  but  firm  market ;  as  it  progressed,  how¬ 
ever,  dullness  became  the  prominent  feature,  and  New-Orleans  soon  re¬ 
ceded  to  52  cents  per  gallon,  being  a  decline  of  1  cent.  As  January 
advanced,  and  the  season  drew  near  for  the  receipt  of  new  crop  West 
India,  a  further  decline  of  2  cents  on  New-Orleans  was  submitted  to ;  on 
the  10th,  the  first  arrival  of  new  crop  Cuba  Muscovado  occurred,  and 
sold  at  32  cents;  also,  in  the  same  vessel,  the  first  Clayed  arrived,  which 
brought  25  cents,  against  opening  price  of  Muscovado  the  year  before,  23 
cents,  (arrived  on  the  29th,)  and  of  Clayed,  25  cents.  Towards  the  close 
New-Orleans,  with  increased  receipts,  became  very  dull,  and  prices  further 
receded  3  @  4  cents;  the  supply  of  new  West  India  was  as  yet  small. 
On  the  25th,  the  first  invoice  new  crop  Nuevitas  syrup  was  laid  down 
here  and  sold  at  35  cents,  the  month  ending  without  animation. 

The  demand  in  the  early  part  of  February  was  quite  light,  but  holders 
did  not  press  their  stocks,  and  prices  underwent  no  further  change.  To¬ 
wards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  new  crop  West  India  began  to  come 
forward  freely,  and  the  tendency  of  values  was  to  a  lower  range. 

March  commenced  with  a  steady  and  very  firm  feeling  for  prime  grades 
West  India,  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  up  to  this  time  having  been  of  the 
lower  qualities.  The  first  invoice  new  Porto  Rico  was  received  about 
this  time,  and  sold  at  40  @  41  cents,  quality  good,  against  35  year  before, 
and  33  in  1858.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  there  set  in  an  active 
demand  from  the  trade,  refiners,  and  from  the  neighboring  markets,  which 
absorbed  the  most  of  the  stock,  the  month  closing  with  a  meagre  supply, 
and  prices  in  sellers’  favor. 

The  advancing  tendency  noticed  during  the  latter  part  of  March  con¬ 
tinued  through  April.  For  Muscovado  2  @  3  cents  higher  prices  were 
realized,  and  on  Porto  Rico  1  @  2,  without  checking  the  business,  which 
was  on  a  liberal  scale,  prime  grades  being  still  very  scarce,  and  much 
wanted  by  our  own  and  dealers  from  other  markets. 

Throughout  May  there  continued  a  steady  fair  demand  for  the  better 
grades,  at  very  full  prices,  but  the  lower  qualities  were,  for  the  most  part, 
dull  and  neglected ;  stocks,  however,  did  not  accumulate  to  any  extent. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  June  a  moderate  business  was  trans¬ 
acted  at  supported  prices,  but  towards  the  latter  part  the  supplies  became 
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larger,  the  demand  fell  off,  and  a  feeling  of  depression  ensued,  though  no 
decline  was  submitted  to,  holders,  generally,  not  pressing  their  stocks. 

The  market  in  July  was  generally  very  dull;  holders  were  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  sell,  and,  upon  making  concessions,  a  moderate  business  was 
transacted.  The  wants  of  buyers,  however,  were  soon  satisfied,  and  at 
the  close  there  was  a  heavy  feeling,  with  prices  still  in  buyers’  favor. 

August  opened  with  an  improved  demand,  and  more  steadiness  was 
observable ;  but  the  business  soon  fell  off,  and  as  the  receipts  were  in 
excess  of  the  sales,  prices  for  all  but  prime  grades  became  weak.  Towards 
the  close,  however,  the  rise  which  occurred  at  this  time  in  grain,  brought 
in  distillers  more  freely,  and  prices  again  stiffened. 

Distillers  and  refiners  operated  pretty  freely  in  September,  and  the 
qualities  suitable  for  their  purposes  remained  very  firm,  but  no  change  in 
prices  occurred,  the  demand  being  met  by  holders.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  prime  grades  also  were  in  better  request,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  generally  assumed  a  firm  aspect. 

The  market  throughout  October  remained  quite  steady  and  uniform. 
Grocery  styles  sold  most  freely,  but  a  fair  business  in  all  grades  was  trans¬ 
acted  at  full  prices.  The  first  arrival  of  new  crop  New-Orleans  occurred 
on  the  30th,  and  sold  at  52  cents,  quality  not  prime,  against  first  receipts 
in  1859  on  the  13th  November,  which  brought  52  ;  1858,  45,  and  1857, 
60  cents. 

November  opened  with  a  very  quiet  market;  the  low  grades  were  neg¬ 
lected,  and  prime  qualities  only  purchased  in  small  lots.  As  the  month 
advanced,  the  market  became  very  seriously  affected  by  the  political 
panic,  and  prices  rapidly  fell  off.  But  little  business  was  done,  except 
for  cash,  and  values  were  constantly  in  buyers’ favor,  the  decline  on  New- 
Orleans  being  about  10  @  12  cents  per  gallon,  foreign  descriptions  gen¬ 
erally  sympathizing  and  receding.  At  the  close,  the  low  prices  brought 
exporters,  and  some  considerable  sales  of  Muscovado  were  made  for  ex¬ 
port  at  21  @  23  cents. 

The  unsettled  state  of  feeling  noted  in  November  continued  for  the 
first  half  of  the  month  of  December,  and,  with  free  receipts  of  New- 
Orleans,  prices  still  declined,  a  further  concession  of  2  @  3  cents  being 
made,  the  bulk  of  the  business,  however,  being  done  through  the  auction 
rooms.  The  frequent  large  public  sales  soon  made  considerable  inroads 
upon  the  stock,  and,  with  a  somewhat  improved  state  of  financial  affairs, 
the  turn  of  the  market  was  in  sellers’  favor.  Towards  .the  close  of  the 
month  exporters  again  purchased  pretty  freely  of  Cuba  for  shipment,  and 
though  foreign  was  still  dull,  yet  there  was  less  depression  than  before, 
the  year  closing  with  an  improved  and  more  hopeful  feeling. 

"VVe  annex  the  following  table,  showing  the  range  of  prices  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  descriptions  at  this  port  the  past  four  years  : 
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THE  RANGE  OF  PRICES  AT  NEW-YORK  THE  PAST  FOUR  YEARS. 


1860. 


J.UONTUB. 

New-Orleans. 

Porto  Eico. 

Cuba  Muscovado. 

Cuba  Clayed. 

January, . 

50 

(& 

53 

30 

@ 

40 

26 

@ 

33 

22 

@ 

25 

February . 

44 

@ 

50 

30 

@ 

40 

24 

@ 

32 

24 

@ 

26 

March, . 

43 

@ 

50 

30 

@ 

41 

25 

@ 

32 

24 

@ 

26 

April, . 

43 

@ 

50 

35 

@ 

41 

26 

@ 

34 

23 

@ 

28 

May, . 

45 

@ 

50 

35 

@ 

41 

26 

@ 

36 

21 

@ 

28 

June, . . 

46 

@ 

50 

34 

@ 

40 

25 

@ 

35 

22 

@ 

26 

July, . 

45 

@ 

49 

30 

@ 

38 

24 

@ 

33 

21 

@ 

24 

August, . 

45 

@ 

50 

32 

@ 

40 

24 

@ 

32 

20 

@ 

24 

September, . 

45 

@ 

49 

32 

@ 

40 

24 

@ 

32 

20 

@ 

23 

October, . 

45 

@ 

50 

32 

@ 

40 

25 

@ 

33 

21 

® 

23 

November, . 

40 

@ 

53 

30 

@ 

39 

21 

@ 

30 

17 

@ 

23 

December, . 

30 

@ 

40 

25 

@ 

36 

17 

@ 

24 

15 

@ 

19 

Average  for  the  year, 

46^ 

3. 

35  3-10  c. 

28  c. 

22f  c. 

Months. 

1859. 

New-Orleans. 

Porto  Rico. 

Cuba  Muscovado. 

Cuba  Clayed. 

January, . 

37 

@ 

42 

23 

@ 

33 

21 

@ 

28 

19 

@  26 

February, . 

39 

@ 

42 

24 

@ 

34 

22 

@ 

32 

25 

@  27 

March, . 

38 

@ 

40 

30 

@ 

38 

25 

@ 

32 

23 

@  26 

April, . 

38 

@ 

40 

30 

@ 

37 

25 

@ 

32^ 

23 

@  251 

May, . 

38 

@ 

45 

30 

@ 

42 

25 

@ 

85 

24 

@  30. 

June, . 

36 

@ 

45 

27 

@ 

37 

25 

@ 

34 

21 

@  26 

July, . 

38 

@ 

44 

27 

@ 

36 

23 

@ 

30 

21 

@  24 

August . . . 

38 

@ 

43 

25 

@ 

35 

21 

@ 

30 

18*  @  22 

September, . 

38 

@ 

42 

25 

@ 

35 

21 

@ 

30 

18 

@  28 

October, . 

37 

@ 

45 

25 

@ 

36 

22 

@ 

SO 

20 

@  24 

November, . 

88 

@ 

52 

27 

@ 

38 

24 

@ 

30 

21 

@  25 

December, . 

50 

@ 

53 

30 

@ 

39 

25 

@ 

31 

22 

@  25 

Average  for  the  year, 

41* 

c. 

31*  c. 

27*  c. 

23*  c. 

1858. 


Months. 


New-Orleans. 

Porto  Eico. 

Cuba  Muscovado. 

Cuba  Clayed. 

January, . 

25 

26 

@ 

35 

25 

@ 

30 

21 

@ 

23 

18 

@ 

20 

February, . 

25 

@ 

30 

24 

@ 

28 

19 

@ 

28 

18 

@ 

21 

March, . 

28 

@ 

33 

28 

@ 

33 

22 

@ 

21 

@ 

23 

April, . 

33 

@ 

36* 

30 

@ 

35 

23 

@ 

31 

21 

@ 

23  ^ 

May, . 

35* 

(S) 

37 

26 

@ 

33* 

23 

@ 

o2 

22 

@ 

23 

June, . 

85^ 

@ 

37 

26 

@ 

83 

22 

@ 

oO 

22 

@ 

23 

July, . 

38 

@ 

40 

26 

@ 

34 

25 

@ 

32 

22 

@ 

23 

August, . 

45 

@ 

50 

35 

@ 

43 

30 

@ 

35 

28 

@ 

30 

September, . 

50 

@ 

52 

31 

@ 

41 

29 

@ 

35 

26 

@ 

28 

October, . . 

37* 

@ 

48 

27 

@ 

38 

24 

@ 

32 

22 

@ 

27 

November, . 

— 

@ 

45 

25 

@ 

33 

22 

@ 

28 

20 

@ 

22 

December, . 

35 

@ 

40 

25 

® 

34 

20 

@ 

27 

17 

@ 

22 

Average  for  the  year, 

38*  c. 

31  c. 

26*  c. 

r  22*  c. 
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Months. 

1857. 

New-Orleans. 

Porto  Kico. 

Cuba  Muscovado. 

Cuba  Clayed. 

January, . 

@ 

80 

57 

@ 

621 

44 

@ 

52 

38 

@  40 

February, . 

75 

@ 

76 

65 

70 

48 

@ 

60 

50 

@  55 

March, . 

75 

@ 

76 

57 

63 

45 

@ 

58 

40 

@  46 

April, . 

74 

@ 

76 

55 

@ 

68 

48 

@ 

63 

44 

@  52 

May, . 

75 

@ 

77 

60 

@ 

70 

54 

@ 

63 

50 

@  52 

June, . 

70 

@ 

75 

60 

@ 

671 

50 

@ 

60 

49 

@  52 

July, . 

70 

@ 

75 

55 

@ 

67 

50 

@ 

60 

46 

@  52 

August . 

65 

@ 

70 

46 

@ 

621 

45 

@ 

50 

37 

@  44 

September, . 

45 

@ 

55 

35 

@ 

53 

29 

@ 

45 

30 

@  35 

October, . 

40 

@ 

55 

22 

@ 

45 

221  @ 

35 

18 

@  30 

November, . 

35 

@ 

45 

23 

@ 

35 

20 

@ 

271 

19 

@  22 

December, . 

33 

@ 

371 

22 

@ 

30 

19 

@ 

25 

17 

@  20 

Average  for  the  year, 

64  c. 

52  c. 

44£  c. 

39  c. 

Of  the  New-Orleans  sugar  crop  for  1860,  the  New-Orleans  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  says  :  We  have  compiled  from  our  records  the  annexed  statement  of 
the  sugar  product  of  Louisiana  for  the  past  twenty-six  years,  showing  the 
amount  of  each  year’s  crop  in  hogsheads  and  pounds,  with  the  gross  av¬ 
erage  value  per  hogshead  and  total. 


Year. 

Total  Crop. 

Average  price 
per  hhd. 

Total  value. 

Hhds. 

Pounds. 

1S34, . 

100,000 

100,000,000 

$60  00 

$  6,000,000 

1835, . 

30,000 

30,000,000 

90  00 

2,700,000 

1836, . 

70,000 

70,000,000 

60  00 

4,200,000 

1837, . 

65,000 

65,000,000 

62  50 

5,062,500 

1838, . 

70,000 

70,000,000 

62  50 

4,375,000 

1839, . 

115,000 

115,000,000 

>  50  00 

5,750,000 

1840, . 

87,000 

87,000,000 

55  00 

4,785,000 

1841 . 

90,000 

90,000,000 

40  00 

3,600,000 

1842 . 

140,000 

140,000,000 

42  50 

4,750,000 

1843, . 

100,000 

100,000,000 

60  00 

6,000,000 

1844, . 

200,000 

200,000,000 

45  00 

9,000,000 

1845, . 

186,650 

186,650,000 

55  00 

10,265,750 

1846, . 

140,000 

140,000,000 

70  00 

9,800,000 

1847, . 

240,000 

240,000,000 

40  00 

9,600,000 

1848, . 

220,000 

220,000,000 

40  00 

8,800,000 

1849, . . 

247,923 

269,769,000 

.  50  00 

12,396,150 

1850, . 

211,303 

231,194,000 

60  00 

12,678,180 

1851, . 

236,547 

257,138,000 

50  00 

11,827,350 

1852, . 

321,931 

368,129,000 

48  00 

15,452,688 

1853 . 

449,324 

495,156,000 

35  00 

15,726,340 

1854, . 

346,635 

385,726,000 

52  00 

18,025,020 

1855,. . . 

231,427 

254,569,000 

70  00 

16,199,890 

1856,..  f . 

73,976 

81,373,000 

110  00 

8,137,360 

1857, . 

279,697 

307,666,700 

64  00 

17,900,608 

1858, . 

362,296 

414,796,000 

69  00 

24,998,424 

1859, . 

221,840 

255,115,750 

82  00 

18,190,880 

Total, . 

4,836,549 

5,174,282,450 

•  •  •  • 

$  266,321,140 

100 
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COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Exports  and  Crop  for  the  years  ending  31  st  August ,  1857 — 1860. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Shipping  and  Commercial  List. 


STATE8  AND  PORTS. 


Louisiana. 

Export  from  New-Orleans— 

To  foreign  ports, .  2,005  662 

To  coastwise  ports, .  208,634 

Burnt  at  New-Orleans, .  5.240 

Stock,  1st  September,  1S60, .  73,934 


Receipts, — 

From  Mobile, .  34,179 

From  Montgomery,  &c., .  28,473 

From  Florida, .  16,335 

From  Texas, .  49,036 

Stock,  1st  September,  1859, .  26,022 


Alabama. 

Export  from  Mobile — 

To  foreign  ports, . 

To  coastwise  ports, . 

Burnt  at  Mobile, . 

Manufactured  in  Mobile, . 

Stock,  1st  September,  1860, . . 


659,481 

158,332 

3,387 

1,220 

41,682 


Deduct — 

Keceived  from  New-Orleans,. 
Stock,  1st  September,  1S59, . . . 


9S4 

20,106 


Texas. 

Export  pom  Galveston,  &o. — 
To  foreign  ports,  (including  1,865 

to  Mexico,) . 

To  coastwise  ports, . 

Manufactured  in  Galveston, . 

Stock,  1st  September,  1S60, . 


111,967 

189,767 

177 

8,168 


Deduct  stock,  1st  September,  1S59, . 


Florida. 

Export  from  Apalachicola,  St.  Marks,  &c 

To  foreign  ports— Uplands .  58,3  ">3 

Sea  Islands, .  755 

To  coastwise  ports— Uplands .  117,394 

Sea  Islands, . . .  14,200 

Burnt  at  Apalachicola, .  1,394 

Stock,  1st  September,  1860, .  864 


Deduct  stock,  1st  September,  1859,. 


Georgia. 

Export  from  Savannah — 

To  foreign  ports— Uplands, .  331,159 

Sea  Islands, .  6,596 

To  coastwise  ports— Uplands, .  190,937 

Sea  Islands,  .  18,345 

Stock  in  Savannah,  1st  Sept.,  1S60,  4,307 

Stock  in  Augusta,  &c.,  1  Sept.,  1S60,  5,252 


Deduct — 

Bec’d  from  Florida— Sea  Islands, . 

Uplands,.... 


6,808 

636 


Bales. 


2,293,470 


154,045 


864,102 

21,090 


255,079 

2,655 


192,960 

236 


556,596 


Total. 


1860. 


2,139  425 


843,012 


252,424 


192,724 


1859. 


1,669.274 


704,406 


192,062 


1858. 


1857, 


1,576,409 


522,364 


1,435,001 


503,177 


145, 2S6 


173,484 


122,351 


89,834 


186,844 


Cotton  Crop  of  1857  —  1860, 
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COTTON  CROP  OF  1S5T — (Continued. 


Total. 

States  and  Ports. 

Bales. 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

Stock  in  Savannah,  1st  Sept,,  1859, 
Stock  in  Augusta,  &c  ,  1  Sept.,  1859, 

9,820 

9,063 

25,377 

556,091 

45,9S2 

.  South  Carolina. 

Export  from  Charleston — 

To  foreign  ports— Uplands, . 

Sea  Islands, . 

To  coastwise  ports— Uplands, . 

Sea  Islands,... 

Burnt  at  Charleston, . 

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  Sept.,  1860, 
Export  from  Georgetown,  S.  C.- 
To  Northern  ports— Uplands, . 

865,634 

21,116 

153.893 

5,946 

2S4 

8,897 

801 

531,219 

475,788 

2S2.973 

822,111 

Deduct— 

Rec’d  from  Florida — Sea  Islands,. . 

Uplauds, . 

Rec’d  from  Savannah— Sea  Islands, 

Uplauds,  . . 

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  Sept.,  1859, 

6,841 

539 

1,411 

19,596 

17,592 

Noth  Carolina. 

Export — 

To  coastwise  ports, . 

41,194 

510,109 

41,194 

480,653 

37,482 

406,251 

23,999 

897,831 

27,147 

Virginia. 

Export — 

To  foreign  ports, . 

To  coastwise  ports . 

Manufact’d,  (taken  from  the  ports,) 
Stock,  1st  September,  1860, . 

8,259 

33,462 

17,841 

2,800 

57,862 

375 

Deduct  stoek.  1st  Sent..  1S59 . . 

56,987 

33,011 

24,705 

23,773 

Tennessee,  &g. 

Shipments  from  Memphis, . 

“  “  Nashville, . 

“  “  Columbus  &  Hick¬ 
man,  Ivy., . 

Burnt  and  manufact’d  at  Memphis, 
Stock  at  Memphis,  1st  Sept.,  1860, . . 

391,918 

23,000 

4,500 

1,482 

1,709 

422,609 

313,933 

Deduct — 

Shipments  to  New-Orleans, . 

“  to  Norfolk, . 

Manufactured  on  the  Ohio,  &c., .... 
Stock,  1st  September,  1859, . 

263,589 

160 

49,000 

1,184 

108,676 

85,321 

9,624 

4,754 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,. 

4,675,770 

8,851,481 

3,113,962 

2,939,519 

Increase  over  crop  of  1859,  824,289  bales ;  1858,  1,561,808  bales ;  1857, 1,786,251  bales. 


Comparative  Crop  Statement. 


Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1859-60,... 

....4,675,770 

1850-1,... 

....2,355,257 

1841-2,.... 

...1,683,574 

1832-3,.... 

1658-9,.... 

...  3,851,4S1 

1S49-50,. . . 

. 2,096,706 

1840-1,.... 

...1,634,945 

1831-2,.... 

...  987,477 

1857-8,.... 

....3,113,962 

1S48-9, _ 

. 2,728,596 

1839-40,... 

...2,177,835 

1830-1,.... 

. .  .1,038, S48 

1856-7,.... 

....2,939,519 

M 

00 

1 

00 

_ 2,347,634 

1S38-9 . 

. . .  1,360,532 

1829-30,... 

...  976,845 

1S55-6, _ 

....3,527,845 

1846-7, _ 

. 1,778,651 

1837-8,..., 

....1,801,497 

1828-9, . . . , 

....  870,415 

1854-5,  ... 

....2,847,339 

1845-6,.... 

. 2,100,537 

1836-7,.... 

,...1,422,930 

1827-8,..., 

....  727,593 

1853-4, .... 

....2,930,027 

1844-5,... 

. 2,394.503 

1835-6,... , 

1826-7,..., 

1852-3,.... 

.  ...3,262, 8S2 

1843-4,... 

. 2,030,409 

1S34-5,.. . , 

1825-6,..., 

1851-2,.... 

....3,015,029 

1842-8,... 

. 2,378,875 

1833-4,..., 

....1,205,394 

1824-5,... 
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Export  of  Cotton  to  Foreign  Ports, 
From  September  1,  1859,  to  August  31,  1860. 


From 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To 

France. 

To  North 
of  Europe. 

Other 

For'n  Ports. 

Total. 

New-Orleans,  La., . bales, 

1,426,966 

813,291 

136,135 

129,270 

2,005,662 

Mobile,  Ala.,.  . 

445,663 

148.91S 

21,806 

43,094 

659,481 

Galveston,  Tex., . 

83,972 

5,471 

19,569 

2,955 

111,967 

Florida, . 

52,9S6 

1,420 

2,634 

2,068 

59,103 

Savannah, . 

291,403 

20.422 

24,809 

1,121 

337,755 

Charleston, . 

240,151 

64,895 

47,056 

34,668  . 

386,770 

Virginia, . 

8,259 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

3,259 

New-York, . 

121,200 

35,110 

39,916 

6,S02 

203,028 

Baltimore, . 

29 

60 

50 

18 

157 

Philadelphia, . . . 

289 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

3 

292 

Boston, . 

3,514 

.... 

3,097 

83 

6,694 

Grand  total, . 

2,669,432 

589,587 

295,072 

220,082 

3,774,173 

Total  last  year, . 

2,019,252 

450,696 

830,012 

221,443 

3,021,403 

Increase, . . . 

Decrease, . 

650, ISO 

•  •  •  • 

13S,891 

34,940 

1*361 

752,770 

Crop  of  Sea  Island  Cotton. — The  crop  of  this  staple  the  past  year 
(included  in  the  general  statement)  was  as  follows :  Florida,  14,955  bales ; 
Georgia,  18,657,  and  South  Carolina,  18,801 — total,  52,413  bales,  against 
47,592  in  1858-9,  40,566  in  1857-8,  45,314  in  185  -7,  44,512  in 
1855-6,  40,841  in  1854-5,  and  39,686  in  1853-4. 


Consumption  in  the  United  States,  1860. 


Total  Crop  of  the  United  States,  as  before  stated, . 

Add  stocks  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  1st  Sept.,  1859  : 

In  the  Southern  ports, . 

In  the  Northern  ports, . 


Makes  a  supply  of . 

Deduct  therefrom — 

The  export  to  foreign  ports, .  3,774,173 

Less,  foreign  included, .  917 

Stocks  on  hand,  1st  September,  1860 : 

In  the  Southern  ports, .  142,613 

In  the  Northern  ports, .  85,095 

Burnt  at  New-Orleans,  Apalachicola,  Charleston  and  New-York,  7,415 
Burnt  and  manufactured  at  Mobile,  Galveston  and  Memphis,. ...  6,266 

Manufactured  in  Virginia, .  17,841 


.bales,! 


85,369 

63,868 


3,773,256 

227,708 

31,522 


4,675,770 

149,237 

4,825,007 


Taken  for  home  use  north  of  Virginia, . bales, 

Taken  for  home  use  in  Virginia  and  South  and  West  of  Virginia, .  “ 


4,032,486 

792.521 

185.522 


Total  consumed  in  the  United  States,  (including  burnt  at  the  ports,)  1859-60, _  “  978,043 


North  of  Va. 

Elsewhere. 

Total. 

185S-9.. bales,  760,218 

..  167,433  .. 

927,651 

1857-8,.. 

....  452, 1S5 

..  143,377  .. 

595,562 

1856-7,.. 

....  665,718 

..  154,218  .. 

819,936 

1855-6,.. 

....  633,027 

..  137,712  .. 

770,739 

1854-5,.. 

....  571,117 

..  135,295  .. 

706,412 

1853-4,. 

.  592,284 

. .  144,952  . . 

737,236 

North  of  Ya. 

Elsewhere. 

Total. 

1852-3, .bales,  650,393  . . 

153,332  .. 

803,725 

1851-2,.. 

....  588,322  .. 

111,281  .. 

699,608 

1850-1,.. 

. . .  886,429  . . 

99,185  . . 

485,614 

1849-50,. 

....  476,486  .. 

137,012  .. 

613,498 

1818-9,.. 

....  504,143  .. 

138,842  .. 

642,485 

1S47-8, . . 

. . . .  523,892  . . 

92,152  .. 

616,044 

Cotton  Crop  of  1857 — 1860, 
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We  give  below  our  usual  estimate  of  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed 
the  past  year  in  the  States  South  and  West  of  Virginia,  and  not  included 
in  the  receipts  at  the  ports.  Thus — 


1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1S57. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

North  Carolina,. bales, 

20,000 

..  20,000  . 

.  18,500 

..  22,000 

..  25,000 

..  26,000 

..  29,000 

..  30,000 

South  Carolina, . 

10,000 

..  12,000  . 

.  10,500 

..  15,000 

..  17,000 

..  18,000 

..  20,000 

..  21,000 

Georgia, . 

20,000 

..  23,000  . 

.  20,500 

..  25,000 

..  23,000 

..  24,000 

..  26,000 

..  28,000 

Alabama, . 

5,000 

..  6,000  . 

.  5,500 

..  6,500 

. .  5,000 

..  8,000 

..  10,000 

..  11,000 

Tennessee, . 

5,000 

..  6,000  . 

.  4,000 

. .  7,000 

..  9,000 

..  10,000 

..  13,000 

..  15,000 

On  the  Ohio,  &c., . 

30,000 

..  38,000  . 

.  26,000 

..  42.000 

..  38,000 

..  39,000 

..  45,000 

..  49,000 

Total  to  Sept,  1,. bales, 

90,000 

105,000 

85,000 

117,500 

117,000 

125,000 

143,000 

154,000 

To  which,  if  we  add  (for  the  past  year)  the  stocks  in  the  interior  towns 
1st  inst.,  (say  8,650  bales,)  the  quantity  now  detained  in  the  interior, 
(say  15,000  bales,)  and  that  lost  on  its  way  to  market,  (10,000  bales,)  to 
the  crop  as  given  above,  received  at  the  shipping  ports,  the  aggregate 
will  show,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  amount  raised  in  the  United  States  the 
past  season — say,  in  round  numbers,  4,811,800  bales,  (after  deducting 
51,600  bales,  new  crop  received  this  year  to  1st  inst.,)  against 


Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1859, . 

...4,017,000  1S56, . 

_ 3,335,000  1  853, . 

. 3,360,000  1850,.... 

. 2,212,000 

1858, . 

...3,247,000  1S55, . 

.  ...8,1S6,000  1852, . 

. 3,100,000  1849,.... 

. 2,840,000 

1857, . 

...8,014,000  1854, . 

. 2,450,000  1848,.... 

. 2,357,000 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  ports  to  1st  Sep¬ 
tember,  was,  in 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

I860, . 

, . 51,600  1853,.... 

1859, . 

. 12,369  1S52, . . . . 

.1 . 5,125  1  845, . 

.  7,500  1838 . . 

U 

1S58, . 

. .  8,031  1851,.... 

. 3,200  1844, . 

.  7,500  1837,.... 

u 

1857, . 

.  100  1S50, . . . 

.  255  1843, . 

.  300  1836, _ 

1856, . 

. 1,S00  1S49,.... 

.  575  1842, . 

.  3,000  1835, _ 

1855, . 

. 26,079  1848,,... 

. 3,000  1S41 . 

. 32,000  1884, . 

1854, . 

.  1,890  1847,  ... 

. 1,121  1840 . 

. 30,000  1833, . 

The  very  large  quantities  of  cotto^i  now  being  shipped  from  the  South¬ 
west,  by  the  various  inland  routes  *of  the  country,  to  the  seaboard,  has 
attracted  much  attention  of  late;  the  amount  thus  received,  having 
swollen  within  the  short  period  of  seven  years,  from  a  few  hundred  bales 
(then  esteemed  too  insignificant  to  enter  into  the  account)  to  over  one 
hundred  thousand  hales  the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
another  portion  of  this  statement.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  instead 
of  depending  upon  the  reported  quantities  received  at  the  various  termini 
of  rail-roads,  &c.,  on  the  seaboard,  we  have  introduced  a  heading  of 
“  Tennessee,  &c.,”  under  which  the  shipments  thence  are  arranged,  and 
added  to  the  crop  of  the  country,  after  making  the  usual  and  proper  de¬ 
ductions.  By  this  new  arrangement,  we  shall  attain  much  greater  ex¬ 
actness  in  our  statement,  and  feel  assured  it  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  preceding  statement  of  the  crop 
is  that  of  the  United  States,  as  a  tvhole,  and  does  not  purport  to  give  the 
crops  of  the  States,  though  the  shipments,  stocks,  &c.,  are  necessarily 
arranged  under  the  different  leading  shipping  ports  or  States,  as  the  case 
may  be. 
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ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  NAVAL  STORES  FOR  1  8  6  0, 

From  the  Shipping  and  Commercial  List ,  and  Feu-  York  Price  Current. 

RECEIPTS  AT,  AND  EXPORTS  FROM,  NEW-YORK. 


Months. 

Receipts  in  1S60. 

Exports  in  1860. 

Turpen¬ 

tine. 

Spirits 

Turp’e. 

Rosin. 

Tar. 

Turpen¬ 

tine. 

Spirits 

Turp’e. 

Rosin. 

Tar. 

January . bbls. 

7,619 

11,038 

58.996 

4,269 

7,066 

4,040 

22.730 

681 

February, . 

7,549 

7,207 

27,772 

1,612 

7,549 

7,207 

27,772 

1.612 

March, . 

7,629 

15,818 

57,813 

4,757 

4,450 

4.534 

51,353 

2,875 

April, . 

5,540 

5,248 

49,3S9 

16,316 

6,690 

7,105 

67,083 

5,2S2 

May, . 

5,625 

12,010 

83,209 

4,785 

5,015 

2,424 

55,025 

7,304 

June, . 

3,774 

16.3S5 

62,616 

5,127 

7,485 

5,341 

03,702 

4,844 

July, . 

5,766 

19,971 

66,651 

8  ;6 

719 

7.608 

54,808 

1,385 

August . 

2,788 

17,647 

57,441 

1,164 

1,828 

12,851 

29.848 

989 

September, . 

3,430 

16  751 

66  427 

3,762 

3.969 

5,657 

86  422 

170 

October, . 

8, '441 

17,399 

47.219 

2J24 

2,258 

5J30 

44.314 

402 

November, . 

2.256 

12,265 

22.202 

2,379 

53 

1,506 

26,991 

252 

December, . 

5,376 

7,673 

27,247 

6,344 

7,563 

7,738 

20,305 

2,952 

Total,  I860,. .  .bbls. 

60,793 

158,912 

621,982 

54.045 

54.645 

71,741 

500.358 

28,748 

1859, . 

96.654 

161.110 

653.428 

54.092 

88,699 

66,551 

537,969 

19,604 

1S5S, . 

104,851 

142,324 

569,291 

33,125 

93.066 

57,657 

445311 

13,518 

1857, . 

76.443 

126,006 

551,918 

52,684 

73,850 

50,021 

447,480 

37,724 

1856 . 

85,413 

118,325 

479  248 

61,043 

81.460 

37,538 

383,133 

21,784 

1855, . 

99,670 

132,142 

534.896 

72.664 

97,252 

47.846 

460,i  60 

55,594 

1854, . 

126,152 

125.515 

498,363 

67,792 

135.614 

46,200 

449,304 

53,312 

1853 . 

143,525 

117,837 

397,174 

67,575 

135,175 

26,318 

308,769 

14,569 

1852 . 

189,711 

81,595 

293,161 

37,067 

193,401 

7,481 

227,669 

15,299 

1S51, . 

170,060 

76,579 

287.145 

39,147 

147.8S0 

6,436 

169,520 

23,694 

1S50, . 

148,561 

74,000 

275,473 

1  55,613 

140,611 

7,S63 

174,062 

26,268 

EXPORTS  OF  THE  YEAR. 


PLACE3. 

Turpentine. 

Spirits 

Turpentine. 

Rosin. 

Tar. 

Great  Britain  took . bbls. 

France . 

North  of  Europe, . 

Other  Europe,  &c., . 

Total,  I860, . bbls. 

52,215 

none. 

2,204 

226 

27,774 

120 

38,364 

5,483 

176,535 

6,6'5 

265,712 

51,426 

23,210 

none. 

16 

5,522 

54,645 

71,741 

500, 35S 

28,748 

Review  of  the  Market  for  1860. 

General  Remarks. — It  will  be  seen,  by  the  accompanying  tables,  that 
the  receipts  of  Crude  Turpentine  at  this  port  are  some  36,000  bbls.  less, 
Spirits  Turpentine  2,200  less,  and  Rosins  21,500  bbls.  less  than  last  year, 
while  the  quantity  of  Tar  received  was  almost  exactly  the  same.  The 
export  of  Turpentine  the  past  year  has  fallen  off  34,000  bbls.,  and  Rosin 
6*7,500  bbls.,  while  Spirits  Turpentine  has  increased  over  5,000,  and  Tar 
9,000  bbls.,  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  large  falling  off  in  the 
export  of  Rosins  may  be  mainly  attributed,  perhaps,  to  the  high  rate  of 
freight  which  ship-owners  have  been  able  to  command  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  year,  while  the  deficiency  in  the  exports  of  Crude  have  been 
nearly  made  up  by  the  increase  in  Spirits  Turpentine,  and  by  largely 
increased  direct  shipments,  (of  all  descriptions,)  mainly  from  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  (See  table.)  We  notice  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  New- 
York  made  barrels,  and  continued  preference  for  Spirits  in  these,  over 
most  of  the  Southern-made  packages.  The  average  price  of  Turpentine 
for  the  year  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  several  previous  years, 
and  that  of  Spirits  materially  below  last  year.  Common  Rosin,  with 
slight  fluctuations,  has  tended  downward  since  March,  (when  the  first 
grain  shipments  were  made,)  while  Tar  has  maintained  about  the  same 
rates  as  last  year,  which  were  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  years 
1858  and  1857. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  persons,  the  late  depression  in  Spirits 
Turpentine,  and  the  decline  in  prices  from  March  last  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  are  to  be  attributed  more  to  some  other  cause  than  the  usual  one  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  for  illuminating  purposes, 
the  consumption  of  Kerosene  and  Petroleum  Oils,  since  their  discovery, 
has  only  been  limited  by  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply,  and  the  fears 
of  the  trade  and  consumers  that  the  pine  tree  of  the  South  might  yet  be 
exterminated  by  the  tapping  process,  and  the  supply  of  Camphene  and 
Burning  Fluid  cut  off,  have  been  greatly  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  re¬ 
moved,  by  the  introduction  of  this  new  article ;  though,  for  many 
important  uses,  there  is  at  present  no  substitute  for  Spirits  Turpentine 
known.  The  foreign  demand,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
tables,  is  increasing  every  year,  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  Crude 
exported  from  this  port  being  about  compensated  by  the  increased 
export  of  Spirits. 

Turpentine. — The  year  1860  commenced  with  a  quiet  market  for  Crude 
Turpentine,  with  a  quotation  of  $3  43f  per  280  lbs.,  and  a  stock  of  9,000 
bbls.  London,  Dec.  16. — Sales,  2,500  bbls.,  at  10s.  The  third  week  of  the 
month  our  market  improved  slightly,  and  free  sales  were  made  for  export 
at  $3  56J,  and  subsequently  at  $3  50,  closing  at  that  rate.  Considerable 
shipments  were  also  made  from  first  hands  during  the  month,  the  London 
quotations  meantime  declining  to  9s.  6d.  @  9s.  9d.  The  rate  of  freight 
to  London,  during  the  month,  ranged  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.,  closing  at  3s. 
February  opened  with  a  stock  in  first  hands  of  only  3,500  bbls.,  and  with 
a  fair  demand ;  prices  had  improved  to  $3  62-J-  at  the  middle  of  the 
month,  remaining  nominally  at  this  rate  to  the  close ;  but  the  upward 
tendency  of  freight  checked  the  demand,  and  the  stock  accumulated  to 
9,500  bbls. — London  quotations  ranging  from  9s.  3d.  to  9s.  9d.,  and 
Liverpool  8s.  4|-d.  @  8s.  9d. — freights  hence  ranging  from  3s.  to  3s.  3d., 
closing  at  3s.  3d.  In  March  the  supply  was  good,  and,  though  there  was 
little  or  no  variation  in  London  quotations,  which,  more  than  all  other 
causes,  influence  this  market,  holders,  to  effect  sales,  were  obliged  to 
accept  $3  55  the  third  week,  after  which  there  was  little  done  for  nearly 
a  month,  March  closing  inactive,  with  a  stock,  officially  taken,  of  9,500 
bbls.,  and  a  London  quotation  of  9s.  6d. — freights  hence  to  London 
ranged  from  3s.  to  3s.  3d.,  closing  at  3s.  The  second  week  of  April 
sales  were  made  at  $3  40,  a  further  decline,  but  the  business  throughout 
was  very  light,  and  prices  nearly  nominal,  the  supply  being  good,  and 
the  stock  at  the  close  9,844  bbls. — London  quotations  ranging  from  9s. 
to  9s.  3d. — freight  hence,  2s.  6d.  @  3s.,  closing  at  2s.  6d.  @  3s.  The 
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quotation  in  May  varied  from  $3  20  to  $3  40,  commencing  at  the  higher 
figure,  selling  down  to  $3  20  the  second  week,  when  a  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  was  done,  prices  ranging  again  to  $3  35  @  $3  31%  at  the  close, 
with  sales,  the  stock  (11,000  bbls.  the  second  week)  being  now  reduced, 
by  sales  and  shipments,  to  about  3,000  bbls. — London  quotation  during 
the  month,  $9s.  3d. — freight  hence,  2s.  6d.  @  2s.  1%d.,  closing  at  same. 
In  June,  sales  continued  to  be  made  at  $3  37-^,  till  the  close  of  the  third 
week,  when  500  bbls.  new  crop  Washington  was  sold  at  $3  31%  @  $3  50, 
a  slight  improvement,  though  this  rate  was  not  maintained,  the  inquiry 
being  very  feeble,  and  the  next  sales  made  at  about  $3  30  @  $3  35, 
which  was  the  closing  quotation — stock,  3,143  bbls. — London  quotations 
at  hand  during  the  month,  9s.  @  8s.  9d.,  closing  at  8s.  9d.,  under  date  of 
June  15 — freight  hence,  2s.  6d.  @  3s.,  closing  at  3s.  In  July,  with 
advancing  freights,  there  was  almost  no  demand,  and  but  a  few  hundred 
barrels  were  sold,  at  $3  35  @  $3  25,  closing  quite  nominal  at  $3  per  280 
lbs.,  with  a  stock  of  7,765  bbls. — the  London  quotation  steady  at  8s.  9d. — 
freight  hence  ranging  about  3s.  In  August,  freights  continued  to  tend 
upward,  and,  there  being  no  advance  in  London,  prices  further  declined, 
with  sales  at  $2  75,  closing  nominal  at  that  rate.  Some  new  crop  received 
at  London  in  June  was  held  at  9s.  3d.,  but,  we  believe,  sold  at  the  old 
quotation  of  8s.  9d. — stock  at  the  close  of  the  month,  5,000  bbls. — 
freight  hence,  4s.  per  280  lbs. — London  quotation,  8s.  9d.  September 
opened  more  firmly,  and  higher  rates  were  demanded  and  paid,  the  sales 
of  the  month  being  to  a  moderate  extent  at  $2  85  @  $2  90,  closing  at 
the  latter  price,  with  a  stock  of  7,000  bbls. — freights  hence  steady  at 
4s. — London  quotations,  8s.  6d.  @  9s.,  the  higher  figure  at  the  close. 
In  October,  with  improving  prices  in  London,  our  market  assumed  more 
firmness,  and  sales  were  made  as  high  as  $3 ;  but  after  the  third  week 
there  were  no  transactions,  and  the  market  closed  quiet  and  nominal — 
stock,  8,741  bbls. — freight  hence,  3s.  6d.  @  4s.,  closing  at  3s.  9d.  The 
London  price,  mean  time,  advanced  to  10s.  In  November,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  higher  range  of  freights  and  the  stringency  in  the  money 
market,  small  sales  were  made  at  $2  90  @  2  95,  and  the  market  closed 
exceedingly  dull  and  altogether  nominal — stock  on  hand,  30th,  9,687 
bbls. — freight  hence,  3s.  9d.  @  4s.  6d.,  closing  at  4s.  6d. — London 
quotations  ranged  from  10s.  3d.  to  11s.,  the  latter  November  16.  In 
December  there  were  no  wholesale  transactions,  and  the  market  closed 
nominal  at  $2  50  @  $2  75,  the  total  sales  being  but  a  few  hundred 
barrels  North  County  within  this  range,  the  lower  sale  at  the  close  ;  the 
shipments  and  engagements  of  the  month,  however,  were  considerable, 
ancl  the  stock  was  reduced. — London  quotations,  10s.  6d.  @  11s.,  the 
lower  rate  at  the  close,  under  date  of  December  14.  Freights  hence  to 
London,  during  the  month,  4s.  @  4s.  6d.,  closing  at  4s.  @  4s.  3d.,  with 
engagements  of  11,000  bbls.  in  the  month. 

Spirits  Turpentine. — The  market  for  this  valuable  and  indispensable 
Southern  product  opened  at  44  @  44%  cents  for  merchantable  and 
straight,  44%  @  45  for  shipping  order,  and  45  for  New-York  barrels,  and 
continued  remarkably  steady  throughout  January,  scarcely  varying  half 
a  cent,  though  that  was  in  favor  of  sellers,  and  prices  the  last  week  were 
firm  for  prime  packages,  at  half  a  cent  advance  on  the  opening  rates,  with 
more  favorable  foreign  intelligence.  The  stock,  which  was  4,500  bbls.  on 
the  1st  of  the  month,  was  6,000  bbls.  at  the  close,  the  London  quotation 
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ranging  from  34s.  to  34s.  Gd.,  and  the  Liverpool,  33s.  9d.  @  34s.  With 
favorable  accounts  from  Liverpool,  and  small  arrivals,  with  little  in  prime 
order  offering,  prices  at  the  commencement  of  February  began  to  improve, 
and  the  third  week  were  2 ^  @  3^-  cents  higher  for  shipping  and  New- 
York  packages,  and  12  cents  for  rejections — (London  notations  at  this 
time,  36s.,  and  Liverpool,  36s.  @  36s.  6d.)  Sales  were  also  made  for 
future  delivery,  part  in  all  the  next  month,  at  48  cents  for  shipping  order, 
and  49  for  New-York  barrels.  During  the  last  week  of  the  month  the 
market  was  steady,  and  closed  at  about  46^-  @  47-j-  cents  for  merchanta¬ 
ble  and  straight,  48  for  shipping,  and  49  for  New-York — stock,  4,000  bbls. 
London,  36s.  6d.  @  37s.,  and  Liverpool,  36s.  March  opened  with  a  good 
demand  at  the  closing  prices  of  February,  but  the  inquiry  soon  slackened, 
and  prices  softened  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  when  half  a  cent 
decline  was  established,  and  large  receipts  following,  half  a  cent  further 
decline  was  submitted  to  the  third  week;  but  now  holders  assumed  a 
firmer  attitude,  withholding  a  considerable  portion  of  their  stock,  and  the 
market  became  firm  at  47  @  48  for  straight,  shipping  and  New-York, 
with  sales  of  the  latter  to  arrive  ;  this  improvement  was  of  short  duration, 
however,  and  the  offerings  on  the  wharf  increasing,  prices  declined  to  the 
close,  being  quoted  46  @  46^-  cents  for  straight  and  shipping.  Stock  on 
hand,  8,500  bbls.  The  London  quotations  at  hand  during  the  month 
were  35s.  6d.,  and  Liverpool,  the  same  range,  the  lower  rate  at  the  close, 
date  March  16.  Throughout  April  prices  were  remarkably  steady, 
scarcely  varying  half  a  cent  from  the  opening  rates,  which  were  45  @  45J- 
cents  for  rejections  and  merchantable,  45^-  @  46^-  for  ordinary  to  prime 
straight  and  shipping,  and  46|-  @  47|-  for  New-York,  prime  packages 
commanding,  as  always,  full  rates.  The  second  week  of  the  month  we 
noticed  a  sale  of  1,000  bbls.,  deliverable  at  a  Southern  port,  for  export 
thence  on  private  terms,  and  the  fourth  week,  a  lot  of  46  bbls.  Virgin 
was  sold  to  arrive  from  Charleston,  at  47  cents,  and  500  Southern,  deliv¬ 
erable  all  in  May,  at  46,  shipping  order,  the  market  closing  firmly. 
The  stock,  which  amounted  to  10,000  bbls.  at  the  close  of  the  first  week, 
was  reduced  by  sales  and  shipments  to  1,500  at  the  close.  London  quota¬ 
tions,  35s.  6d.  @  36s.  6d.,  and  Liverpool,  35s.  6d.,  the  former  having 
slightly  improved.  May  opened  with  a  brisk  demand  and  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  stock,  and  much  of  that  expected  being  already  placed,  the  market 
became  excited,  and  prices  advanced  the  first  week  2  cents  per  gallon, 
with  sales  on  the  spot,  at  irregular  rates,  according  to  circumstances, 
order,  &c.  From  the  4th  to  the  8th  of  the  month  the  stock  was  reduced 
to  500  bbls.,  and  sales  were  made  (including  considerable  to  arrive  with¬ 
in  the  range)  at  47-J-  @  51-J-  cents,  including  New-York,  on  the  spot,  on 
the  7th,  at  the  higher  figure ;  on  the  8th  some  arrivals  took  place,  and 
the  pressure  being  partially  relieved,  there  was  less  animation,  and  prices 
settled  somewhat,  with  sales  to  arrive  at  47  @  47-J-,  (including  500  New- 
York,  at  47^,)  and  for  immediate  delivery,  49  @  50,  with  some  New- 
York  to  arrive  at  49,  barrels  returnable  at  $1  80  each.  Subsequently 
the  receipts  were  quite  free,  prices  fell  off,  and,  with  little  fluctuation,  de¬ 
clined  to  the  end  of  the  month,  closing  at  45  @  45^  for  straight  and 
shipping,  46  for  New-York,  on  the  spot,  and  45  for  prime  Southern  and 
New-York,  to  arrive.  The  stock  at  no  time  exceeded  2,500  bbls.,  and  at 
the  close  was  1,981  bbls.  London  quotations  at  hand,  during  the  month, 
35s.  6d.  @  36s.,  and  Liverpool,  34s.  @  35s.  The  month  of  June  opened 
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with  a  declining  tendency,  and  at  the  close  prices  were  generally  2\  cents 
lower  than  at  the  commencement,  though  the  demand  was  fair  through¬ 
out,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  week  a  large  business  was 
done,  though  at  a  wider  range  than  usual,  most  of  the  stock  being  in  or- 
dinary  condition,  and  prime  shipping  and  New-York  scarce  ;  at  this  time 
poor  lots  sold  as  low  as  41^  cents,  while  prime  New-York  brought  44  @ 
44^-,  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity.  At  the  commencement  we  quoted 
sales  at  44|-  @  45  cents  for  straight  and  shipping,  and  45|-  @  46  for 
New-York,  (part  to  arrive  at  45^-,)  and  at  the  close,  42  @  43  for  straight 
and  shipping,  and  43  @  43^-  for  New-York.  Some  sales  were  made  to 
arrive,  as  usual;  and  the  third  week,  when  New-York,  on  the  spot,  was 
selling  at  43^-,  a  contract  was  made  for  1,000  bbls.,  deliverable  next 
month,  at  42-|  cents.  Stock,  on  the  30th,  3,112  bbls.  London  quota¬ 
tions,  35s.  @  35s.  Gd.,  and  Liverpool,  33s.  9d.  @  35s.,  closing  at  the  lower 
figures  in  both  cases.  In  July  the  same  features  obtained,  and  the  same 
relation  of  ordinary  and  prime  packages  was  maintained,  the  hot  weather 
being  very  trying  to  poor  packages.  From  the  first  to  the  first  half  of 
the  third  week  prices  continued  to  decline,  but  having  now  reached  a 
point  where  some  orders  could  be  executed,  the  downward  tendency  was 
arrested,  but  the  month  closed  dull,  especially  for  ordinary  lots — the  re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  South  being  large,  though  the  stock  on  hand,  31st,  was 
only  4,670  bbls.,  a  much  smaller  figure  than  was  generally  supposed.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  month,  sales  of  ordinary  straight  lots  were 
made  as  low  as  40  cents,  shipping  at  42,  and  New-York  at  43  ;  and  at 
the  close,  straight  brought  37^-  @  38,  shipping  38  @  38|-,  and  New- 
York  39  @  39^-,  while  rejected  and  barely  merchantable  sold  from  40 
down  to  36,  closing  at  36^-  @  37 ;  these  latter,  however,  are  not  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  market,  though  they  may  serve  to  account  for  the  low 
pr  ices  at  which  lots  are  often  sold,  when  the  owners  expected  to  get  our 
highest  figures.  Contracts  for  New-York  barrels,  maturing  the  second 
week  of  the  month,  were  settled  on  a  basis  of  40j  cents ;  London  quo¬ 
tations,  34s.  @  35s.,  and  Liverpool,  32s.  @  33s.,  closing  at  the  lower 
figures.  At  the  commencement  of  August,  prime  straight  and  shipping 
being  comparatively  scarce,  these  descriptions  were  held  more  firmly,  and 
though  the  English  markets  further  declined,  prices  here  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  third  week,  with  a  very  small  supply,  an 
improvement  of  2\  cents  had  been  realized,  straight  and  shipping  selling 
at  40  @  41  cents,  and  New-York  straight  and  shipping,  41  @  42.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this,  advices  from  England  and  the  continent  continuing 
adverse,  prices  declined  -J-  @  1  cent,  rallying  slightly,  and  closing  quietly 
at  39  @  39|-  for  rejected  and  merchantable,  40  @  41  for  straight  and 
shipping,  and  41  @  41-§-  for  New-York.  The  first  week  of  the  month 
sales  of  New-York  were  made  at  41  for  September,  and  43  for  October 
delivery ;  and  the  third  week,  for  all  August,  at  41 ;  and  at  the  close, 
500  Southern  shipping,  for  delivery,  first  week  of  September,  at  40  cents. 
Stock,  6,096  bbls.  London  quotations,  30s.  @  32s.  6d.,  and  Liverpool, 
30s.  6d.  @  31s.,  closing  at  the  lower  rates.  September  opened  with  a 
moderate  demand,  chiefly  for  New-York,  and  at  some  reduction,  say  at 
39  @  39|-  cents  for  straight,  40  for  shipping,  and  41  @  41-J-  for  New- 
York;  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  prices  were  a  cent  lower  on 
shipping  and  New-York — poor  lots,  as  usual,  bringing-^-  @  1  cent  less  than 
prime  straight.  The  second  week  prices  were  steady,  and  the  third  ad- 
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vanced  half  a  cent;  and  notwithstanding  the  arrivals  were  large,  a  farther 
advance  of  half  a  cent  on  prime  packages  was  obtained  before  the  close 
of  the  month,  being  now  ^  @  1  cent  higher  than  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  the  whole  range  being  40  @  42  cents  ;  stock,  5,000  bbis.  Lon¬ 
don  quotations,  31s.  @  31s.  6d.,  and  Liverpool,  31s.  @  32s.,  closing  at 
the  higher  rates.  In  October,  with  a  stock  again  reduced,  prices  appre¬ 
ciated  the  first  and  second  weeks  one  cent  per  gallon,  though  the  high 
freights  to  Europe  checked  what  demand  there  might  have  been  for  ex¬ 
port.  At  this  time  41,  41^-  and  42-J  @  43  cents  were  paid  for  straight, 
shipping  and  extra  Southern  and  New- York ;  but  by  the  close,  with  large 
receipts,  this  advance  wTas  lost,  the  market  closing  dull  and  unsettled, 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  a  further  decline ;  merchantable  and  straight 
sold  at  39  @  40,  and  shipping  and  New-York,  41  @  41^-  cents.  Stock, 
at  the  close,  11,252  bbls.  London  quotations,  32s.,  and  Liverpool,  31s.  6d. 
@  31s.  9d.  With  a  heavy  stock  pressing  upon  the  market,  the  first  week 
in  November  opened  with  a  very  depressed  feeling,  and  i  @  1  cent 
lower  was  accepted,  poor  lots  selling  at  37  @  38  cents,  straight  and  ship¬ 
ping,  39  @  40,  and  New-York,  40  @  41 ;  but  the  English  advices  being 
of  a  decidedly  favorable  tenor,  the  downward  tendency  was  arrested,  and 
the  market  was  steady  the  second  week.  The  unsettled  state  of  money 
matters,  however,  counteracted  all  favorable  influences,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  month  sales  were  made  at  36  @  37  cents  for  straight  and  ship¬ 
ping,  and  36^-  @  37  for  New-York,  with  little  demand  and  some  decline 
in  the  English  market.  Stock  on  hand,  9,436  bbls.  London  quotations, 
33s.  @  35s.,  closing  at  33s.  9d.  @  34s.,  and  Liverpool,  31s.  6d.  @  35s., 
closing  at  34s.  In  December  our  market  rapidly  declined  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  when  our  quotations  were  5  @  6  cents  lower  than 
at  the  close  of  November,  with  declining  English  markets  and  ample 
stocks.  From  this  time,  however,  there  was  more  firmness  on  the  part 
of  receivers,  with  an  improved  demand  for  export,  and  at  the  close  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  3  cents  from  the  lowest  point  had  been  established;  straight 
lots,  which  had  sold  down  to  31  cents  at  the  middle  of  the  month,  now 
brought  34  ;  Southern  shipping,  which  had  sold  at  32,  was  firm  at  35  ; 
and  New-York,  which  was  dull  at  33,  had  advanced  to  36,  cash,  with 
moderate  sales.  Among  the  transactions  at  the  close  of  the  third  week 
were  500  bbls.  New-York,  deliverable  in  January,  sellers’  option,  at  36, 
and  500  do.,  deliverable  in  February,  buyers’  option,  at  38  cents,  cash. 
The  freight  engagements  of  the  month  were  large,  including  a  bark  for 
Rotterdam,  with  3,000  bbls.,  at  5^-  cents;  a  .vessel  to  Antwerp,  at  5c.; 
a  British  brig  from  Charleston  to  Antwerp,  with  500  bbls.,  at  6s.,  (and 
Rosin,  at  $1  20,)  two  to  Bristol  Channel  and  Bristol,  at  9s.;  a  British 
bark  to  Liverpool,  with  1,000  bbls.,  at  8s.,  (and  Tar,  at  3s.  9d.  @  4s.,)  be¬ 
sides  some  3,000  bbls.  to  London,  at  8s.  @  9s.,  and  150  to  Marseilles,  at 
4  cents  per  gallon.  London  quotations,  33s.  @  32s.,  closing  at  32s.  @ 
32s.  6d.,  and  Liverpool,  33s.  @  32s.,  closing  at  32s. 

Common  Rosin. — The  year  commenced  with  a  very  small  stock  and  a 
dull  market,  at  $1  60  per  310  lbs.,  delivered  ;  but  very  soon  advanced  to 
$1  60,  to  arrive,  and  $1  62-J-  @  $1  65,  delivered,  with  good  sales;, 
(about  this  time  8,000  bbls.  were  bought  in  Wilmington  at  $1  15,  there.) 
The  latter  part  of  the  third  week  of  January,  however,  with  some  ad¬ 
vance  in  freights,  prices  began  to  decline,  and  at  the  close,  $1  52^-  afloat 
and  in  yard,  and  $1  55  delivered,  was  accepted.  Liverpool  quotations, 
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4s.  @  4s.  4d.,  closing  at  4s.  3d.  February  opened  with  the  same  de¬ 
pressed  feeling,  and  still  lower  rates  were  the  consequence,  sales  being 
made  the  first  week  at  $1  50  in  yard,  $1  50  @  $1  52-J  delivered  by 
vessel,  and  $1  52|-  @  $1  55  delivered  from  yard.  The  second  and 
third  weeks  a  large  business  was  done,  and  prices  improved  10  @  12^ 
cents,  the  month  closing  quietly  at  $1  65  @  $1  67-|-,  delivered.  Liver¬ 
pool  quotations,  4s.  3d.  @  4s.  6d.,  closing  at  latter  rate.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  March,  freight  room  continuing  scarce,  prices  declined  to 
$1  57  afloat,  for  cargoes,  and  $1  62  @  $1  65  delivered,  for  lots  as 
wanted.  At  the  close  of  the  second,  and  during  the  third  week,  there 
was  again  more  demand,  $1  62J  being  paid  to  arrive  and  in  yard,  and 
$1  65  @  $1  68^-  delivered;  but  these  rates  were  not  maintained,  and 
the  market  closed  quietly  at  $1  60  @  $1  62-|  in  yard,  afloat  and  to 
arrive,  and  $1  65  delivered.  Liverpool  range,  4s.  4d.  @  4s.  6d.,  closing 
at  the  lower  rate.  April  opened  with  a  decline,  sales  being  made  at 
$1  55  for  cargoes  afloat,  $1  57-|-  @  $1  60  in  yard,  and  $1  65  for  lots  as 
wanted,  delivered  from  yard ;  for  parcels  afloat  and  in  yard,  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  2-J-  @  5  cents  was  soon  realized,  the  Liverpool  accounts  being 
rather  encouraging,  and  prices  were  rather  steady  at  $1  60  @  $1  62^ 
afloat  and  delivered,  till  the  close  of  the  month.  May  opened  with  sales 
at  $1  57^-  @  $1  60,  afloat  and  to  arrive,  and  $1  624-  delivered,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  week,  with  free  arrivals,  cargoes  were  placed  at  $1  52|-  @ 
$1  54  afloat,  and  $1  60  delivered  from  yard,  after  which  there  was  little 
variation,  the  month  closing  at  $1  53-2-  @  $1  55  afloat,  and  $1  57|-  @ 
$1  60  delivered.  Liverpool  quotations,  4s.  Id.  @  4s.  6d.,  closing  at  the 
higher  figure,  date  May  18.  In  June,  sales  were  made  the  first  of  the 
month  at  $1  55  afloat,  and  $1  57|-  @  $1  60  delivered,  and  at  the  close 
at  about  the  same  figures,  small  lots  from  yard  sometimes  bringing 
cents  more  and  cargoes  sometimes  being  placed  at  as  much  less — the 
lowest  sales  made  were  at  $1  50  @  $1  52^  in  yard,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  week,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  month,  $1  50  @  $1  57-g¬ 
in  yard,  afloat,  delivered  by  vessel,  &c.,  and  $1  56  @  $1  624-  delivered 
from  yard,  closing  as  above.  Liverpool,  4s.  5d.  @  4s.  6d.  July,  with 
hardening  freights  hence,  at  $1  50  per  310  lbs.  in  yard,  $1  524-  @  $1  55 
afloat  and  to  arrive,  and  $1  55  @  $1  57g-  delivered ;  and  as  the  month 
progressed,  prices  declined  to  the  end,  closing  at  $1  42-J-  @  $1  45  in 
yard  and  afloat,  and  Si  47|-  @  $1  50  delivered,  the  bulk  of  the  receipts 
going  in  yard.  Liverpool  quotation,  4s.  5d.  In  August  prices  again  de¬ 
clined,  commencing  at  $1  42|-  @  $1  45  afloat  and  delivered,  reaching 
|1  35  @  $1  37|-  afloat  and  in  }7ard,  and  Si  42-|-  @  $1  45  delivered,  the 
second  week,  and  closing  at$l  35  @  Si  36  in  yard,  and  Si  40  delivered. 
Liverpool  quotation,  4s.  2d.  @  4s.  5d.,  closing  at  the  higher  rate.  In 
September,  prices  already  lower  than  since  the  panic  of  1857,  still  fur¬ 
ther  declined,  with  sales  the  first  week  to  arrive  per  steamer,  at  Si  25, 
immediate  delivery,  and  to  arrive  in  the  ordinary  way  Si  35,  in  yard ; 
subsequently  sales  were  made  to  arrive  at  Si  30  afloat,  delivered  by 
vessel,  and  $1  35  delivered  from  yard.  Near  the  middle  of  the  month 
sales  were  made  at  Si  32|-  @  Si  35  afloat,  and  Si  37^  @  $1  40  delivered 
from  yard,  and  so  continued  till  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  week, 
when,  with  favorable  foreign  advices,  and  the  report  of  some  25,000  bbls. 
having  been  bought  up  in  Wilmington  on  New-York  account  at  $1  05 
there,  our  market  advanced  to  Si  45  afloat,  and  Si  45  @  Si  47-g-  deli- 
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vered.  Liverpool  4s.  5d.  @  4s.  9d.,  closing  at  the  higher  rate.  On  the 
first  of  October  the  demand  was  good,  and  free  sales  were  made  to  fill 
contracts,  at  $1  41  @  $1  45  afloat,  and  $1  50  @  $1  52  delivered,  but 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  scarcity  of  freights  pressed 
heavily  upon  Rosin,  notwithstanding  the  accounts  from  Liverpool  con¬ 
tinued  favorable ;  at  the  close  sales  were  made  at  $1  42^-  afloat  and 
$1  45  delivered,  with  a  downward  tendency.  Liverpool  quotations  at 
hand  during  the  month,  5s.  3d.  @  5s.  Gd.,  closing  at  the  latter  figure. 
November  opened  at  $1  42^-  @  $1  45  delivered,  and  so  continued  till  the 
middle  of  the  month,  when  prices  gave  way,  and  sales  were  made  at 
Si  35  in  yard,  and  Si  40  @  |l  42|-  delivered,  the  decline  making  pro¬ 
gress  till  the  fourth  week,  when  Si  30  delivered  was  accepted,  and  the 
market  closed  entirely  nominal  at  this  rate.  Liverpool  quotation,  5s.  3d. 
@  5s.  Gd.,  closing  at  5s.  3d.  @  5s.  4d.  The  first  sales  made  in  Decem¬ 
ber  were  at  a  further  decline,  viz.,  $1  20  per  310  lbs.  delivered,  and  a  lot 
put  upon  the  market  the  first  week  brought  only  Si  10  in  yard,  and 
during  the  second,  third  and  fourth  weeks,  sales  were  made  in  small  lots 
at  Si  15  @  Si  20  delivered,  including  some  afloat  and  to  arrive  at  Si  15 
@  Si  17-J-,  delivered  by  vessel;  the  rates  reached  above  are  believed 
to  be  lower  than  since  the  year  1851.  The  last  week  of  the  month, 
the  stock  being  concentrated  in  few  hands  and  held  firmly,  some  im¬ 
provement  was  realized,  sales  being  made  variously  at  Si  16  in  yard, 
SI  17-J-  for  future  delivery,  and  Si  20  @  Si  25  delivered,  closing  at  our 
highest  figure. 

Fine  Rosins. — Our  readers  are  well  aware,  that  though  much  may  be 
said  and  written,  no  intelligible  history  of  the  grades  above  common 
can  be  communicated  in  a  review  of  the  market,  the  remarks  made  in 
our  last  annual  review,  on  this  subject,  being  of  perpetual  application. 
The  year  opened  with  low,  but  rather  improving  prices,  no  Pale  on  hand 
worth  over  $4,  and  an  impression,  generally,  that  rates  had  reached  the 
lowest  point — the  stock  on  hand  being  chiefly  composed  of  No.  1,  worth  $2 
@  S2  50.  Much  of  that  left  over  from  last  year  was  in  second  hands  await¬ 
ing  shipment,  or  held  for  higher  prices.  The  high  rates  of  freight  which 
have  obtained  most  of  the  past  year  have  operated  disastrously  on  fine 
rosins,  particularly  on  the  low  grades,  the  supply  of  which  has  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  demands  of  trade,  especially  at  a  time  when  freights  rule 
high,  as  they  have  during  the  period  under  review.  Strained  opened  at 
about  $1  60  per  310  lbs.,  improved  to  $1  67|-  early  in  March,  since  which, 
with  occasional  fluctuations,  the  tendency  has  been  generally  downward, 
and  sales  were  made  down  to  $1  15  @  $1  20,  closing  at  $1  25  per  310 
lbs.  No.  2  was  quoted  $1  65  @  $1 ,70  at  the  opening  ;  sold  variously  up 
to  $2  in  March,  and  afterwards  gradually  declined  to  $1  30  @  $1  50, 
closing  with  sales  at  $1  35  @  $1  50  per  310  lbs.,  the  latter  for  a  prime  lot. 
No.  1,  quoted  at  $1  87|-  @  $2  50  at  the  commencement,  improved  the 
first  month,  the  range  being  $2  @  $2  75  per  280  lbs.,  gradually  improv¬ 
ing  to  $2  25  @  $3  in  March  and  April,  after  which,  in  sympathy  with 
the  lower  grades,  and  with  advancing  freights,  prices  receded,  with  sales 
of  low  qualities  in  May  at  $1  80  @  $2  per  310  lbs.,  up  to  $2  75  per  280 
lbs.  for  prime,  after  which  prices  varied  little,  or  rather  goods  were  classed 
according  to  the  prices  obtained.  In  October,  however,  some  sales  were 
made  as  low  as  $1  90  per  280  lbs.,  and,  at  the  last  of  the  month,  some 
sold  at  Si  75  @  $2  25  per  310  lbs.,  and  near  the  end  of  the  year  at  $2  @ 
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$2  25  per  280  lbs.,  the  whole  range  being  $1  55  for  low,  up  to  $2  50  for 
prime  quality  per  310  and  280  lbs.  We  must  again  repeat,  that  when 
prices  decline,  better  goods  are  put  in  at  the  same  rates,  calling  them  the 
same  quality,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  without  a  comparison  of  sam¬ 
ples,  no  idea  can  be  given  of  the  market  the  past  year  that  would  be 
any  guide  in  the  future.  White  Rosins,  being  a  quality  between  No.  1 
and  Pale,  have  generally  been  quoted  from  #2  50  to  $3  75  per  280  lbs., 
and  Pale  has  ranged  from  $3  50  to  $6.  The  first  Virgin  Pale  that  came 
to  hand  was  received  on  the  8th  of  March,  viz.,  9  bbls.  from  Fernandina, 
Fla.,  and  a  further  lot  was  received  shortly  after,  both  which  sold  at  $6, 
quality  not  extra — the  first  lot  in  1859  wTas  received  from  Alabama,  about 
1st  April,  and  sold  at  $7,  subsequent  parcels  of  a  better  quality  bringing 
$8  per  280  lbs.,  against  $8  25  in  1858.  After  this  period,  Virgin  samples 
failed  to  attract  attention  as  in  previous  years,  and  very  few  sales  were 
made,  though  prime  lots  were  held  at  $6.  The  first  and  second  weeks 
in  May  some  changed  hands  at  $5  on  the  spot  and  to  arrive,  and  some 
good  Pale  sold  as  low  as  $4,  to  arrive.  After  this  there  was  more  in¬ 
quiry,  with  sales  at  $4  @  $6,  prime  lots,  (which  have  not  at  any  time 
been  in  large  supply,)  commanding  the  higher  figure,  the  receipts  being 
generally  inferior  to  previous  years,  and  including  but  few  really  prime, 
these  having  been  probably  shipped  direct  from  the  South,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  heretofore.  From  the  last  week  in  August  to  the  first  week 
in  October,  there  were  no  sales  above  $5  50,  and  but  few  at  that  price, 
the  range  for  Pale  being  $3  @  $5  50,  and  the  sales  from  the  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber  to  the  close  of  November  were  chiefly  at  $4  @  $4  50,  after  which 
we  had  no  sales  of  Pale  (so  called)  to  report,  the  transactions  being 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  lower  grades.  The  stocks  of  grades 
above  Common,  it  will  be  seen,  are  large,  embracing  very  few  Extra  Pale, 
however,  being  chiefly  composed  of  No.  1  and  Medium. 

Tar. — The  month  of  January,  1860,  opened  with  a  stock  of  2,200 
bbls.,  and  a  dull  and  declining  market,  the  nominal  quotations  being  for 
Washington,  Newbern  and  Wilmington,  $2  44  @  $2  60  per  bbl.  in 
order  in  yard,  the  first  sale  made,  however,  reducing  the  range  to  $2  25 
@  $2  50  for  parcels,  taken  as  it  runs,  selected,  thick,  thin,  &c.,  &c.,  this 
range  being  maintained  with  little  variation  to  the  close  of  the  month, 
at  which  time  a  freight  engagement  of  2,000  bbls.  was  made  for  Liver- 
pool.  February  opened  with  sales’  of  selected  Washington,  Newbern 
and  Wilmington  for  export,  at  previous  range,  and  as  the  month  pro¬ 
gressed,  with  a  small  supply,  North  County,  (which  we  used  to  designate 
Washington,  Newbern,  &c.,)  as  it  runs,  brought  $2  31^  @  $2  42,  and 
selected  $2  50,  all  in  order,  in  yard  ;  the  little  Wilmington  received 
brought  $2  50  as  it  runs,  and  the  month  closed  with  a  stock  of  about 
2,500  bbls.  In  March,  prices  steadily  advanced,  the  sales  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  being  large,  chiefly  to  arrive,  at  $2  68f-  @  $2  75  @  $2  87^-,  as  it  runs, 
the  reported  transactions  being  7,200  bbls.  to  arrive,  at  $2  75  @  $2  87-|-. 
North  County  as  it  runs  and  selected,  on  the  spot  and  to  arrive,  ranged 
from  $2  31^  to  $2  56^.  Stock  of  all  kinds,  3,600  bbls.  The.  demand  con¬ 
tinued  good  in  April  till  the  third  week,  with  further  sales  of  Wilmington 
to  arrive  at  $2  75  @  $2  87-|-,  as  it  runs,  and  2,000  bbls.  selected  Roany, 
for  export,  at  $2  97  ;  after  this,  however,  the  arrivals  were  pretty  large, 
and  though  the  demand  continued,  prices  fell  ofi  to  $2  25  @  $2  31^  for 
North  County,  as  it  runs,  and  $2  37^-  @  $2  50  for  ditto,  selected  ;  and  for  a 
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lot  of  Wilmington  thin,  $2  50  was  accepted.  In  May  the  demand  was 
moderate  for  the  first  two  weeks,  within  the  range  of  $2  25  @  $2  50,  for 
all  kinds  North  County,  but  sales  were  afterwards  made  as  low  as  $2  18§ 
as  it  runs,  and  $2  25  @  $2  37^-  for  selected — 3,700  bbls.  Wilmington 
selected,  at  the  close,  sold  to  arrive,  at  $2  75,  the  only  sale  of  this  de¬ 
scription  during  the  month.  Stock  in  yard,  5,379  bbls.  Liverpool  quo¬ 
tation  4th  May,  16s.  for  American.  In  June,  prices  further  slightly  de¬ 
clined,  North  County,  as  it  runs,  selling  at  $2  12-J-  @  $2  18f,  and  selected, 
rope,  Ac.,  $2  25  @  $2  35,  closing  quietly,  with  a  stock  of  4,919  bbls. 
In  July,  the  business  done  was  all  in  North  County,  and  at  a  further  de¬ 
cline  in  value,  sales  being  made  the  second  week  as  low  as  $2  as  it  runs, 
the  whole  range  being  $2  @  $2  12|-  in  order  in  yard,  with  occasional 
sales  at  $2  25,  delivered.  Stock,  at  the  close,  3,835  bbls.  The  first  week 
of  August,  the  receipts  being  small,  the  stock  reduced  and  little  expected, 
prices  advanced  50  cents  per  bbl.,  with  sales  from  $2  12|-  up  to  $2  62J-, 
the  latter  price  being  paid  for  500  bbls.  North  County,  for  export,  as  it 
runs,  with  lots  for  consumption  at  $2  75  @  $2  87-J-,  continuing  firm 
within  this  range  to  near  the  close,  when  $2  65  @  $2  75  was  accepted 
for  parcels  to  arrive  and  on  the  spot.  Stock  2,762  bbls.  September 
opened  with  a  good  demand,  and  an  improvement  of  10  cents  the  first 
two  weeks,  $2  75  @  $2  85  being  paid  for  North  County,  but  from  this 
time  prices  again  fell  off,  reaching  $2  50  @  $2  65  for  whole  lots,  as  they 
run,  and  selected,  small  lots  from  yard,  as  usual,  commanding  something 
more — the  stock  on  hand  being  chiefly  taken  up.  The  second  week  of 
October,  $2  62^-  was  paid  for  North  County,  as  it  runs,  to  arrive  and  on 
the  spot,  and  $2  60  @  $2  93  for  all  kinds,  in  lots  as  wanted  for  consump¬ 
tion,  the  month  closing  with  sales  of  North  County  to  arrive  at  $2  67|- 
as  it  runs,  and  $2  75  @  $3  for  selected  thick,  rope,  Ac.,  Ac.,  in  lots  as 
wanted.  Stock,  766  bbls.  November  opened  with  a  small  supply,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  North  County  to  arrive,  brought  $2  75 
@  $2  87^-  as  it  runs,  and  lots  on  the  spot  $2  85  (§)  $3,  declining  again, 
however,  after  the  third  week,  with  sales  as  it  runs  as  low  as  $2  50,  and 
selected,  rope,  shipping,  Ac.,  in  lots,  $2  85  @  $2  87^-,  Norfolk  thin  and 
selected,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  $2  25  @  $2  50.  Stock  on  hand,  985 
bbls.  The  first  week  of  December,  North  County  as  it  runs  sold  at 
$2  60,  and  Norfolk  rope  $2  37-|-,  but  the  second  week  the  market  became 
irregular  and  lower,  Wilmington  (the  first  received  in  a  long  time)  and 
North  County  selling  at  $2  25  afloat;  subsequently  North  County  de¬ 
clined  to  $2  15  and  $2  12-J-,  and  Wilmington  was  taken  to  arrive  at 
$2  25;  $2  12^-  and  $2  25  being  the  closing  figures  to  arrive.  We  may 
remark  that  Newbern  has  generally  been  preferred,  probably  because 
the  packages  are  of  a  more  uniform  size,  and  rather  larger  than  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  shipments  of  the  month  were  considerable,  chiefly  to 
Liverpool,  at  a  freight  of  3s.  9d.  @  4s. 

The  following  were  the  stocks  in  yard  on  the  first  of  January : 


1861.  I860 


Turpentine, . bbls.  6,705 

Spirits  Turpentine, .  7,612 

Rosin,  common, .  46,162 

all  other  grades .  61,897 

Tar, .  1,490 


9,000 

8.500 

4.500 
not  known. 

2,200 


8 
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Pitch. — The  range  of  prices,  during  the  year,  has  been  from  $1  50  to 
$1  87-J-  for  Southern  and  City,  closing  at  $1  VO  for  City,  delivered.  The 
lowest  sales  were  made  in  October,  viz.,  $1  50  @  $1  55  for  Southern,  on 
the  wharf. 


MONTHLY  AVERAGE  OF  PRICES. 


Month3. 

1860. 

1859. 

Turpen¬ 

tine. 

Spirits 

Turp’tine. 

Eosin. 

Tar. 

Turpen¬ 

tine. 

Spirits 

Turp’tine. 

Eosin. 

Tar. 

January, . 

$3  4T 

44%  c. 

$1  62% 

$2  40 

$3  72 

49%  c. 

$1  70 

$  2  55 

February, . 

3  56% 

46  7-16 

1  62% 

2  40 

3  83 

49% 

1  75 

2  71 

March,  . 

3  58% 

47% 

1  66 

2  57 

3  89 

53 

1  73 

2  57 

April, . 

3  43% 

45  13-16 

1  62% 

2  60% 

3  93 

53  15 

1  70 

2  44 

May, . 

3  35 

46% 

1  60 

2  50 

3  75 

53 

1  74 

2  42 

June, . . . 

3  37% 

43% 

1  58% 

2  33% 

3  79 

47% 

1  85 

2  32 

July, . 

3  21% 

38% 

1  52% 

2  23% 

3  65 

45% 

1  79 

2  44 

August . 

2  81% 

39% 

1  42% 

2  65% 

3  41 

44% 

1  66 

2  72 

September, . 

2  84% 

40 

1  39% 

2  65 

3  56 

46% 

1  56 

2  64 

October, . 

3  03 

40  15-16 

1  47% 

2  73% 

3  62 

47 

1  57 

2  68 

November, . 

2  97 

39  1-16 

1  39% 

2  83% 

3  57 

46 

1  55 

2  83 

December, . 

2  76 

83% 

1  21% 

2  45 

3  47 

44% 

1  57 

2  66 

Aver,  for  year, . . 

$3  27% 

42%  c. 

$  1  51  3-10 

$  2  53 

$3  68 

4S  1-5  c. 

$1  68 

$2  5S 

“  1859, . 

3  6S 

43  1-5 

1  63 

2  58 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

“  1858, . 

3  70 

47% 

1  56 

2  13 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

“  185T, . 

3  69 

46% 

1  72 

2  01 

.... 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

N.  B. — The  quotations  of  Common  Rosin,  as  given  above,  are  for  par¬ 
cels  delivered  from  yard ;  lots  in  yard  or  afloat  are  sold  at  5  cents  less. 

The  average  prices  of  Spirits  Turpentine,  as  given  above,  are  for 
Southern  straight  lots  and  shipping  order,  poor  and  rejected  lots  always 
selling  at  irregular  prices,  while  New-York  packages  generally  command 
one  cent  more  than  Southern  straight  and  shipping  order.  The  monthly 
average  prices  of  New-York  barrels  alone  were  as  follows :  January, 
45  1-16  cents;  February,  47-f;  March,  48  1-5;  April,  46  11-16;  May, 
47  11-16  ;  June,  44  5-16  ;  July,  40J ;  August,  40  3-16  ;  September,  41f ; 
October,  42  5-16;  November,  40  1-16;  and  December,  34J.  Average 
for  the  year,  43  1-6  cents. 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

Shipments  from  January  1  to  December  31. 


1860. 

1859. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Turpentine, . bbls. 

23,548 

52,175 

12,717 

66,797 

Spirits  Turpentine, . 

20,400 

127,562 

9,471 

137,740 

Rosins, . .  . 

57,425 

440,132 

22,881 

555,636 

Tar, . 

6,120 

43,056 

855 

40,255 

Pitch, . 

784 

5,489 

1,065 

7,174 

New-York  Leather  Market. 
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NEW-YORK  LEATIIER  MARKET  FOR  1  8  60, 

From  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  year  1860  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who  derive  their  income 
from  the  various  branches  of  trade  connected  with  the  tanner’s  art  as  one 
of  peculiar  hardship.  Those  of  the  leather  merchants  who  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  merchandise  in  which  they  deal,  have  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  loss  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  which  has  passed  through 
their  hands,  while  the  industrious  and  hardy  tanners  have,  many  of  them, 
notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  been  obliged  to  witness  the 
fruits  of  former  and  more  prosperous  seasons  disappear  as  dew  before  the 
rising  sun.  They  have  been  borne  along  by  a  current  of  circumstances, 
over  which  they  could  exercise  no  control,  until  ruin  may  be  read  in  the 
fate  of  some  whose  industry,  energy  and  perseverance  should  entitle  them 
to  a  better  fortune. 

The  heavy  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  which  prevailed  for  all  sections 
of  the  country,  through  the  latter  portion  of  the  year  1858,  and  early  the 
following  year,  stimulated  the  manufacturing  interest  to  such  an  extent, 
that  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1859,  an  immense  increase  in  the 
production  called  for  large  additional  supplies  of  leather,  which  tanners 
and  dealers  were,  at  that  time,  poorly  prepared  to  supply.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  stock  was  hurried  in  from  the  tanneries,  often  badly  tanned  and 
worse  finished,  to  supply  the  pressing  demand  at  high  and  advancing 
figures.  This  elated  the  tanners,  who  rushed  in  the  raw  material  to  the 
fullest  capacity  of  their  yards,  at  the  high  prices  which  then  prevailed. 
About  the  middle  of  the  year  1859  it  became  apparent  that  the  increase 
in  manufacturing  had  far  surpassed  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and 
an  immense  overstock  of  boots  and  shoes  began  to  burden  the  market, 
while  manufacturers,  many  of  them  unable  to  carry  their  stocks  of  made- 
up  goods,  soon  commenced  to  curtail  operations,  thus  causing  a  great 
decline  in  the  demand  for  leather,  which  was  now  being  turned  out  from 
the  tanneries  in  increased  amounts,  and  transferring  the  over-supply  from 
the  boot  and  shoe  to  the  leather  trade. 

Against  this  over-production,  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  leather  have  had  to  struggle  during  the  past  year,  while,  as  a  na¬ 
tural  sequence,  prices  have  declined  and  business  become  unhealthy 
and  unsatisfactory.  These  circumstances  have  been  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  stubbornness  which  has  characterized  the  market  for  hides,  both 
green  and  dry,  during  almost  the  entire  year,  rendering  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  tanners  to  replace  the  stock  on  the  market  from  fresh  purchases 
of  hides,  without  considerable  loss  at  the  prices  at  which  they  had  been 
forced  to  sell. 

A  further  obstacle  against  which  the  trade  in  this  country  have  been 
obliged  to  contend,  has  been  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  hide  and 
leather  business  in  Great  Britain,  and,  to  some  extent,  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  The  immense  interest  which  had  become  centered  in  these 
lines  through  England  and  Ireland,  as  is  manifest  by  the  great  failures  of 
the  past  summer,  had  for  some  time  held  the  prices  both  of  the  raw  ma- 
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terial  and  the  manufactured  article  quite  above  their  relative  value  as 
compared  with  other  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  quite  too  high  for 
healthy  action  under  the  natural  law  of  demand  and  supply,  thus  exer¬ 
cising  a  great  influence  on  the  same  branches  of  trade  in  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  market  through 
the  entire  year,  there  has  been  less  speculation  in  leather,  and  less  varia¬ 
tion  in  prices  for  hemlock  sole  than  for  many  years  before.  Buenos 
Ayres,  middle  weights,  keeping  within  the  range  of  21  @  22|-  cents,  and 
Orinoco,  do.,  of  19  @  21  cents,  through  the  entire  period.  Oak  sole  has 
also  partaken  of  the  same  steadfast  characteristics,  and  shows  a  variation 
but  a  trifle  larger  than  that  of  hemlock ;  while  upper  leather,  particularly 
heavy  finished  of  hemlock  tannage,  has  passed  through  several  long  terms 
of  general  neglect,  and  ranged  from  16  to  20  cents  per  foot. 

Shortly  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  rather  an 
active  demand,  partly  speculative,  was  excited  for  hemlock  sole,  and 
prices  slightly  advanced.  This,  however,  subsided  early  in  January, 
and  ,a  slight  reaction  was  experienced  before  the  close  of  the  month. 
February  passed  with  a  very  limited  inquiry  from  the  Eastern  trade 
and  slight  improvement  in  the  market,  with  fair  receipts  from  tanneries 
and  some  accumulation  in  the  stock.  Early  in  March,  New-England 
manufacturers  began  to  visit  this  market  and  purchase  with  some  free¬ 
dom,  although  in  small  amounts  as  compared  with  former  years ;  still 
the  demand  from  all  sources  exceeded  the  receipts  from  tanneries, 
somewhat  reducing  the  heavy  supply,  with  an  improvement  of  about 
half  a  cent  per  pound,  and  a  more  cheerful  feeling.  Before  the  first  of 
May  the  market  again  became  dull  and  receipts  more  liberal,  causing 
stock  once  more  to  accumulate.  Oak  sole,  meantime,  enjoyed  a  more 
steady  though  not  active  demand,  both  from  the  city  and  country 
trade.  The  sales  in  both  oak  and  hemlock  now  became  light  and  con¬ 
fined  principally  to  Eastern  customers,  and  so  continued  until  near 
August,  when  Southern  merchants  began  to  make  their  appearance 
and  add  their  demands  to  the  existing  trade.  Prices,  during  this 
period,  were  not  generally  firm,  but  yielding  according  to  the  estimate 
put  upon  the  paper  offered  by  the  purchasers.  The  month  of  August 
passed  under  a  very  limited  inquiry,  and  most  of  September  had  ex¬ 
pired  before  much  activity  was  visible — hemlock  sole  still  continuing 
in  large  supply — much  of  it  held  back  at  the  tanneries  for  want  of  a 
suitable  market.  Prices,  before  the  close  of  the  month,  under  a  more 
animated  request  from  the  New-England  States,  as  well  as  from  other 
sections  of  the  country,  and  an  advancing  market  for  the  raw  material, 
realized  a  slight  improvement.  Sales,  however,  were  not  heavy. 
Manufacturers,  willing  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  previous  year, 
bought  only  to  supply  their  immediate  requirements,  leaving  tanners 
.and  dealers  to  carry  the  surplus  stock.  Trade,  in  October,  during  an 
.exciting  presidential  canvass,  which  usually  interferes  to  some  extent 
with  business  affairs,  remained  dull  and  unsatisfactory.  As  soon  as  the 
result  of  the  November  election  was  known,  and  the  political  agitations 
increased,  the  call  for  leather  rapidly  subsided,  and  the  market  has 
since  shown  little  indication  of  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  stock  of  hemlock  leather  (the  distinctive  feature  of  this  market) 
now  on  hand,  and  in  process  of  manufacture  at  the  tanneries,  is  some¬ 
what  less  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  A  smaller  quantity 
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of  the  raw  material  has  of  course  been  put  into  the  vats  than  during 
the  period  of  infatuation  in  1859;  but  the  future  appears  little  less 
gloomy  than  in  January  last. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Leather  at  New-York  for  the  Year  1860. 


Destination. 

Brit.  N.  A.  Col., . j 

Liverpool, . 

London, . | 

Glasgow, . | 

Galway, . 

Havre, . 

Antwerp, . 

Hamburg, . -j 

Bremen, . j 

Australia, . -j 

Canary  Islands, . 

China, . | 

Venezuela, . j 

New-Grenada, . -j 


British  Guiana,. 


Quantity . 

9,778  sides, 
8,450  rolls, 

(  609  sides,  ) 

■<  4,014  rolls,  > 
(  1,021  bales,  ) 

163  bdls., 

8  cases, 

370  sides, 

83  rolls, 

96  rolls, 

11  cases, 
491  sides, 

23,S63  sides, 
3,543  rolls, 

5,198  sides, 

55  rolls, 

35  pkgs., 

17  cases, 
100  sides, 

4S  rolls, 

25  rolls, 

11  cases, 

10  rolls, 

2  cases, 

3  pkgs., 

9  cases, 

1,250  sides, 

99  rolls, 

10  cases, 


Imports. 

6,326  packages,  valued  at  $2,271,828. 
Exports. 

Value.  Destination. 

Brazil, . 


$  50,950 
211,434 
5,506 


[•  5,989 

4,010 

5,250 

3,030 

j-  109,422 
25,171 
4,745 
1,9S3 
2,066 
840 
1,4S0 


{  1,250  sides,  ) 
99  rolls,  V 
10  cases,  ) 


6,984 


Argentine  Republic,. 
Cisalpine  Republic,.. 

Chili, . 

Peru, . . 

Hayti, . 

Cuba, . 

Porto  Rico, . 

Dutch  West  Indies,. 


Danish  West  Indies, 

British  West  Indies, , 

British  Honduras, . . . 
Mexico, . . 


Quantity. 

5  cases, 

5  cases, 

4  cases, 

4  cases, 

3  cases, 

3  rolls,  ) 
1  case,  j 

75  rolls,  ) 
111  cases,  j 
14  pkgs.,  ) 
t  3  cases,  j 

{  409  sides,  1 

31  rolls,  V 
8  cases,  ) 

)99  sides,  1 
79  rolls,  V 
11  cases,  ) 

(  87  sides,  ) 

■j  2  rolls,  V 

(  6  cases,  ) 

60  pkgs., 

52  rolls, 

6  cases, 


Value. 
$705 
48S 
750 
1,070 
500 

343 
15,639 
484 

2,786 
4,064 

8  SO 

1,824 

1,315 

$  469,70s 


Total— 42,254 sides  ;  10,665  rolls  ;  1,021  bales;  230  cases;  163  bundles;  112  packages. 


Importations  of  Boots  and  Shoes;  Japanned  Leather ;  Skins  tanned  and  dressed; 
Skivers  ;  Bend,  Sole  and  Upper  Leather,  at  the  leading  Ports  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  th,  1860. 


Ports. 

Boots  and 
Shoes. 

Japanned 

Leather. 

Skins 

Tanned. 

Skivers. 

Sole  dk  Upper 
Leather. 

New-York, . 

$  40)833  •  • 

$  132,940 

..  $927,495  .. 

$  157,862 

..  $1,333,562 

Boston, . 

53, SI  8  .. 

4,923 

..  40,695  .. 

•  •  •  • 

120,378 

Philadelphia, . 

359  .. 

413 

4,558  .. 

•  •  •  • 

17 

Baltimore, . 

86  .. 

843 

327  .. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

New-Orleans, . 

10,249  .. 

9,806 

140,772  .. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

San  Francisco, . 

27,722  .. 

65 

3,246  .. 

•  •  •  • 

178 

Total,  six  ports, . 

$  133,067 
1,409 

$  148,990 
218 

$1,117,093 

8,388 

$  157,862 

$  1,454,135 
552 

Total,  all  other  ports,.. 

Total,  United  States,. . 

$  134,476 

$  149,208 

$  1,120,481 

$  157,862 

$  1,454,687 
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NEW-YORK  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MARKET  FOR  18  6  0. 


From  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  past  year  may  be  noted  as  one  not  generally  satisfactory  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  department  of  business,  while  most  of  the 
jobbers  have  realized  fair  profits,  although  the  amount  of  trade  has 
generally  fallen  short  of  their  anticipations.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1860,  the  prosperity  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  country 
gave  indications  of  an  active  and  profitable  business.  The  panic  of  the 
previous  year,  caused  by  over-production  of  the  New-England  manufac¬ 
turers,  had  so  reduced  prices  of  many  kinds,  that  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year  1859  many  of  the  large  jobbing  houses  of  this  city  were  induced 
to  purchase  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  thus  early  secure  a  stock  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  spring  trade,  while  the  rates  at  which  these  supplies  were  bought 
were  supposed  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  were,  in  many  instances,  lower 
than  the  same  article  could  be  manufactured,  thus  encouraging  holders 
to  believe  they  would  be  able  to  defy  all  competition  in  prices  at  the 
early  spring  sales,  which  it  was  generally  expected  would  be  heavy,  both 
to  the  Western  and  Southern  States ;  to  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
great  prosperity  which  that  section  had  enjoyed  for  some  previous  years, 
through  her  large  and  remunerative  crops ;  to  the  former,  on  account  of 
the  caution  manifested  by  the  dealers,  and  the  limited  amount  of  boots 
and  shoes  shipped  to  that  portion  of  the  country  since  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  panic  of  1857.  With  neither  of  these  sections,  however,  has  the 
business  of  the  past  year  equalled  expectations,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
precedented  harvest  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  West  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  year. 

The  month  of  January  passed;  Southern  merchants  scarcely  began  to 
make  their  appearance  ;  and  it  became  a  subject  of  remark  that  Southern 
trade  was  coming  in  late.  Travellers  returning  from  that  section  of  the 
country  soon  intimated  that  a  large  surplus  of  boots  and  shoes  was  re¬ 
maining  on  hand,  and  that  only  moderate  requirements  for  the  spring 
business  need  be  expected.  To  this  was  added,  as  a  further  discouraging 
feature,  the  report  that  many  bills  contracted  the  previous  autumn  would 
require  an  extension  until  a  disposition  could  be  made  of  stock  on  hand. 
Nearly  the  middle  of  March  was  reached  before  there  was  a  moderate 
representation  of  the  Southern  trade  in  this  market.  Stocks  were  full, 
and  prices  continued  low.  For  some  new  styles,  however,  which  were 
less  abundant,  an  advance  was  now  obtained.  The  strike  which  was  at 
this  time  taking  place  among  the  Massachusetts  workmen  rendered  it 
difficult  to  obtain,  at  short  notice,  a  full  supply  of  all  descriptions. 
During  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  whole  of  April,  tradesmen  from 
the  Western  and  Southwestern  States  came  forward  to  a  fair  extent;  but 
the  lessons  of  1857  did  not  seem  to  be  lost  upon  them,  for  their  pur¬ 
chases  were  characterized  by  much  caution,  and  a  decided  preference  for 
good  substantial  work,  rejecting,  at  almost  any  price,  the  lowest  class  of 
Eastern  manufacture,  of  which  the  market  had  been  heavily  stocked  the 
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preceding  year.  It  soon  became  evident  that  sales  to  the  West,  although 
trade  appeared  healthy,  and  the  amount  all  that  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  were  not  approaching  the  ideas  of  our  sanguine  dealers, 
and  that  they  would  not  equal  the  purchases  of  the  spring  of  1859. 

Trade  with  our  own  State,  and  some  of  those  immediately  adjoining, 
was  steady  and  not  below  the  average  of  previous  years  during  the  first 
half  of  1860,  while  the  aggregate  sales  to  other  sections  of  the  country 
are  variously  estimated  at  20  @  25  per  cent,  less  than  during  the  same 
months  in  1859.  The  wholesale  houses  and  others  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing  in  this  city,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  previous  years,  cut 
up  stock  much  more  cautiously,  studying  more  carefully  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  customers,  and  awaiting,  in  many  instances,  actual  orders 
before  preparing  their  goods  for  market.  This  caution  in  management 
has  enabled  many  of  the  manufacturers  to  realize,  if  not  extravagant,  at 
least  fair  profits  during  the  larger  portion  of  the  year. 

The  month  of  July  brought  but  few  orders  from  any  section  of  the 
country,  and  a  considerable  part  of  August  passed  before  the  Southern 
purchasers  were  fairly  in  the  market.  As  in  the  spring,  so  in  the  autumn, 
trade  from  the  Southern  States  came  forward  late,  and  to  a  much  less  ex¬ 
tent  than  had  been  generally  anticipated,  while  extensions  upon  bills 
previously  purchased  were  not  unfrequent,  giving  considerable  anxiety  to 
some  of  our  dealers,  even  previously  to  the  presidential  election  in  No¬ 
vember.  Early  in  September  the  West  was  well  represented  in  this 
market,  and  purchases,  although  made  with  much  confidence  and  free¬ 
dom,  were  devoid  of  that  recklessness  which  characterized  the  operations 
of  the  early  part  of  1857.  Notwithstanding  the  quantities  required  for 
this  section  were  much  less  than  had  been  estimated  by  many,  a  business 
fully  equalling  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  has  been  realized. 
Western  merchants  extended  the  time  of  making  their  purchases  over  a 
somewhat  longer  period  than  usual,  while  from  the  more  Southern  coun¬ 
try  there  was  a  gradual  diminution  of  orders  after  the  first  of  September, 
and  almost  an  entire  cessation  before  the  first  of  November,  since  which 
date  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  have  not  been  such  as  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  any  improvement. 

The  year  closes  with  a  pressure  upon  many  of  our  houses,  brought 
about  by  the  agitations  of  the  country,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  with¬ 
stand.  Manufacturers  have  nearly  ceased  operations.  A  more  than 
average  stock  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  season  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  trade,  which,  for  cash,  could  generally  be  purchased  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production. 


Exports  of  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  several  ports  of  the  TJ.  S.y  during  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1860. 


Ports.  Amount. 

New-York, .  $  241,291 

Boston...... .  197,150 

San  Francisco, .  101,555 

Niagara, .  116,281 

Passamaquoddy, .  58,570 

Baltimore, .  27,147 

Oswegatchie, .  11,148 

New-London, .  4,539 

Buffalo, .  4,798 


Ports.  Amount. 

New-Orleans, .  $4,128 

Vermont, .  2,697 

Philadelphia, .  2,494 

Salem, .  2,475 


Total,  13  ports, .  774,273 

Total,  all  other, .  8,252 


Total,  United  States, .  $782,525 
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Imports  and  Exports  of  Boots  and  Shoes  at  the  Port  of  New-York 
for  the  Year  1860,  with  the  Custom  House  Valuation. 

Imports  of  Boots  and  Shoes. 

223  packages,  valued  at  $35,229. 


Exports  of  Boots  and  Shoes. 


Destination. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Destination. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cuba, . 

347  cases, 

$62,760 

Peru . 

.  114  cases,  $  8,651 

Gibraltar, . 

7 

ii 

500 

Hayti, . 

.  40 

it 

3,594 

British  Australia,. . . 

1,892 

it 

59,248 

British  West  Indies 

.  670 

it 

33,186 

“  W.  A.  Colonies 

268 

a 

10,020 

French  “ 

.  10 

it 

237 

“  Honduras, . 

.  112 

a 

5,868 

Danish  “ 

.  150 

it 

10,907 

Mexico, . 

29 

ii 

1,344 

Dutch  “ 

.  19 

it 

1,003 

Central  America,. . . 

58 

a 

2,270 

Porto  Rico, . 

.  91 

it 

5,197 

Venezuela, . 

64 

it 

3,740 

Liverpool, . 

.  361 

ii 

7,470 

New-Grenada, . 

558 

a 

31,795 

Plavre, . 

.  33 

a 

2,058 

Brazil, . 

75 

it 

7^795 

Hamburg, . 

.  164 

a 

7,070 

British  Guiana, . 

11 

it 

521 

China, . 

.  117 

a 

5,195 

Argentine  Republic, . 

671 

ii 

26,657 

Africa, . 

.  34 

a 

1,609 

Cisalpine  Republic,.. 

204 

a 

4,000 

ti 

Chili, . 

230 

it 

13,642 

Total, . 

.6,231 

a 

$137,301 

NEW-YORK  RIDE  MARKET  FOR  1  8  6  0, 


From,  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  dry-hide  trade  of  the  past  year  has  called  forth,  from  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  importation,  not  only  much  energy,  perseverance  and  pa¬ 
tience,  but  a  heavy  outlay  of  money,  and  has  been  prosperous  only  by 
determined  effort  on  the  part  of  importers,  excited  by  the  great  pecuniary 
interest  which  has  been  centering  in  this  business  for  the  last  few  years. 
The  high  prices  to  which  hides  were  carried  by  the  expansion  and  specu¬ 
lation  of  1857,  attracted  the  notice  of  hide-producing  countries,  and 
every  available  means  was  brought  into  requisition  to  increase  the  al¬ 
ready  numerous  domesticated  herds  which  roam  over  the  pampas  of 
South  America;  while  the  rifle  and  the  lasso  penetrated  still  further 
into  the  mountains.  This  stimulus  has  since  gradually  but  largely  in¬ 
creased  the  product  in  many  sections  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
continents.  Notwithstanding  the  growing  requirements  for  leather  in  this 
and  other  countries,  the  increase  in  the  production  of  the  raw  material 
has  more  than  Kept  pace  with  the  demand,  leaving  a  large  surplus  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  branches  of  trade  between  the  grower  of  hides  and 
the  consumer  of  leather.  This  surplus,  in  a  country  where  capital  is  all 
fully  employed,  and  money  worth  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  per 
annum,  must  necessarily  induce  an  unhealthy  condition  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  business,  which,  from  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the 
heavy  amounts  of  capital  employed  in  the  importation  of  dry  hides,  has 
unfortunately,  during  the  past  year,  borne  heavily  upon  that  class  who 
are  least  able  to  support  the  loss — the  manufacturers  of  leather.  Wet 
salted  hides  for  the  first  ten  months  enjoyed,  proportionately,  a  greater 
degree  of  prosperity.  The  heavy  requirements  of  some  of  the  European 
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countries  for  this  class  of  stock  created,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
a  demand  in  this  city  for  slaughter  hides  which  kept  the  market  nearly 
bare. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  was  a  stock  of  over  200,000 
hides  in  this  market,  much  of  which  had  cost  the  importers  more  than 
the  current  selling  rates  at  that  time,  which  were  for  Buenos  Ayres  23 
@  24c.,  for  Orinoco,  21^-  @  22c.,  and  for  country  and  city  slaughter,  8|-c. 
per  lb.  The  demand  at  first  was  very  moderate,  stronger  for  a  conces¬ 
sion  in  prices  than  for  quantity ;  this  was  steadily  resisted  by  holders, 
and  before  the  middle  of  January  rates  were  advanced  fully  one  cent  per 
lb.,  which  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  quite  an  active  trade  for  the  season. 
During  the  month  of  February  several  considerable  parcels  of  hides  were 
shipped  to  Europe,  a  moderate  inquiry  only  existing  for  tanning  purposes. 
Meantime  receipts  had  been  heavy  and  the  stock  had  accumulated  to  over 
300,000  hides.  Towards  the  middle  of  March  many  of  the  tanners  who, 
on  account  of  the  disparity  in  prices  of  hides  and  leather,  had  been 
working  in  small  amounts  of  stock  through  the  winter,  began  to  look 
anxiously  about  for  a  further  supply,  and  to  purchase  more  freely  from 
the  lower  priced  hides ;  leading  descriptions  being  held  firmly  at  extreme 
rates,  while  the  demand  for  export  continued,  to  some  extent,  for  dry,  and 
became  active  for  wet  salted  at  9  cents  per  lb.  cash.  Receipts  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  continued  steady ;  still,  before  the  close  of  the  month, 
sales  in  various  directions  had  reduced  the  stock  to  260,000  hides,  and 
prices  had  advanced  for  Orinoco  to  23,  and  for  Buenos  Ayres  to  25  @  25^ 
cents,  with  still  an  active  trade  in  slaughter  and  all  the  common  classes 
of  dry  hides. 

Business  from  this  time  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  the  trade 
and  tanners  purchasing  with  great  reluctance  sufficient  to  keep  their  yards 
in  operation,  while  a  heavy  stock  of  leather  burdened  the  market  at 
prices  much  below  the  cost  of  production  at  ruling  rates  for  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  Towards  the  middle  of  May,  tanners  being  anxious  to  work  in  a 
large  supply  of  hides  before  “the  heated  term,”  began  to  purchase  in 
larger  amounts,  and  rates  for  Buenos  Ayres  further  advanced  to  26  cents, 
and  other  kinds  of  dry  hides  proportionately.  Before  the  close  of  the 
month  the  demand  for  export  ceased  for  dry  hides,  because  our  stock 
was  not  suited  to  European  markets,  and  for  slaughter  hides  on  account 
of  the  bad  condition  in  which  many  lots  had  been  shipped,  rendering 
the  traffic  unprofitable.  Sales  were  light  and  unsatisfactory,  at  prices 
slightly  easier,  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  intelligence  of  the  failures 
and  panic  in  England  reached  this  city,  causing,  for  a  time,  almost  an  en¬ 
tire  suspension  of  business.  Receipts,  meanwhile,  had  surpassed  the 
sales,  and  the  supply  on  hand  had  again  accumulated  to  over  300,000 
hides,  and  before  the  close  of  the  month  to  340,305  hides  and  474  bales 
do.,  the  highest  number  held  at  any  one  time  during  the  year.  The  mar¬ 
ket  now  became  languid  and  prices  began  to  recede,  which,  before  the 
revival  of  trade,  touched  the  figure  of  21  @  22  cents  for  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  19  @  21  cents  for  Orinoco.  Country  and  city  slaughter  also  sympa¬ 
thizing  in  the  general  depression,  declined  to  @  8  cents.  A  limited 
amount  of  dry  hides,  however,  were  purchased  at  these  low  rates.  Before 
the  first  of  September,  as  it  became  evident  that  the  heavy  stocks  of  the 
suspended  firms  in  England  were  not  to  be  thrown  precipitately  upon  the 
market,  importers  began  to  strengthen  their  views,  and  an  advance  of  one 
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or  two  cents  was  readily  effected  under  an  increasing  demand  from  the 
trade. 

Sales  became  generally  active,  and  prices  further  advanced,  until  near 
the  last  of  October,  when  the  accepted  rates  for  Buenos  Ayres  were  24^- 
@25  cents,  and  for  Orinoco  23-J  @  24  cents.  City  and  country  slaugh¬ 
ter  found  a  ready  market  at  8 J  @  9  cents  per  lb.  These  rates  continued 
with  little  variation,  under  an  active  request,  gradually  reducing  the  heavy 
supply  on  hand,  until  after  the  presidential  election  and  the  political  agi¬ 
tations  of  the  country  had  proved  the  source  of  a  panic  from  which  trade 
has  not  yet  recovered.  From  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
December  few  transactions  were  effected,  and  prices  declined  to  5^  @  6 
cents  for  city  slaughter,  and  20  cents  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and  proportion¬ 
ately  on  other  descriptions ;  since  which  time  an  improved  inquiry  has 
been  manifested,  and  a  slight  improvement  realized.  The  year  closes 
with  a  stock  of  205,000  pieces,  partly  held  above  the  current  rates, 
which  are  21  cents  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and  6f  cents  for  wet  salted  city 
hides. 


Exports  of  Hides  and  Skins  from  New-York  during  the  year  1860. 


Destination.  Quantity. 

. 1 2’002°7  pig?  1 

Mexico, .  1  pkge., 

Brazil, .  1  pkge., 

Chili, .  . 

Bristol .  675  hides, 

Glasgow, ....  200  hides, 

T  •  ,  (  36, 701  hides,  ) 

Liverpool,... -j  ’310  plig3.;  \ 

London, . ]  [ 

Havre  i  55’349  hides’  l 

. . f  556  pkgs.,  ] 


Value. 

$  9,382 

100 

178 

•  •  •  • 

4,829 

1,331 

303,721 

258,418 

298,939 


Destination. 
Bordeaux,. . . 
Lisbon . 

Hamburg,. ...  | 

Rotterdam,. .. 
Antwerp,. . . . 

Bremen, . | 

Amsterdam, . . 

Brit.  N.  A.  Col.,  | 


Quantity. 

628  hides, 
20  pkgs., 
1,188  hides,  1 
1,179  pkgs.,  y 
3,355  hides, 
60,364  hides, 
2,100  hides,  ) 
146  pkgs.,  J 
240  hides, 
260  hides,  1 
5  pkgs.,  y 


Value. 
%  3,254 
250 

139,595 

24,802 

301,721 

55,672 

1,607 

2,475 


Total, 1 68,452  lids., 4,283  pkgs.,  $1,406,274 


Exports  of  Hides  from  the  United  States  daring  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1860. 


Ports. 

Value. 

New-Orleans, . 

Detroit, . 

New-York, . 

Vermont . 

Philadelphia, . 

Charleston, . 

Champlain, . 

Texas, . 

Oswego, . 

Buffalo, . 

Ports.  Value. 

Chicago, .  $6,856 

Boston, .  4,370 

Oswegatchie .  3,294 

Niagara, .  2,532 

Genesee, .  850 

Oregon, .  800 

Milwaukie, .  550 

Passamaquoddy, .  467 


Total,  United  States,.. . .  $  1,036,260 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WINE  AND  LIQUOR  TRADE  FOR  1  8  6  0, 

Reported  ty  J.  A.  Schmidt,  Broker ,  8  Old  Slip ,  N.  T. 

With  importations  of  Wines ,  Brandy ,  6%,  Bum,  Champagne ,  Porter , 
MZe,  Cordials ,  WhisJcey ,  Vinegar ,  0*7,  Plums  and  Prunes ,  Cherries , 
Mustard,  Sardines ,  Herrings ,  Anchovies ,  Sauce ,  Pickles ,  Capers ,  Pre¬ 
served  Fruit. 


The  year  1860,  in  regard  to  the  wine  and  liquor  trade,  has  not  been 
very  favorable,  and  did  not  realize  the  hopes  expressed  in  our  report  for 
1859.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  period,  when  the  report  of  the 
reforms  in  the  commercial  relations  between  England  and  France  aroused 
some  speculative  feeling — a  general  tranquillity  wTas  the  chief  feature  of 
the  market  through  the  whole  year. 

The  demand  for  foreign  spirits,  French  and  Spanish  wines,  being  light, 
prices  wTere  weak,  even  at  times  when  they  were  reported  firm  and  ad¬ 
vancing  in  France,  and  at  several  periods  of  the  year,  by  comparing  our 
prices  with  the  quotations  in  France,  it  could  be  seen  that  goods  sold 
here  at  the  ruling  market  price  could  not  be  replaced  but  at  higher  cost. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  so  much  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  crops  of  the 
past  year  in  France — regarding  the  quality — are  far  inferior  to  those  of 
1857  and  1858,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  discouraging  influence  on 
the  trade. 

But  wdiat  makes  the  year  1860,  perhaps,  a  remarkable  one  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  liquor  trade,  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  Morrill  tariff  bill, 
which,  although  it  had  not  taken  effect  yet,  made  an  unfavorable  impres¬ 
sion  on  any  house  connected  with  the  trade,  even  by  the  mere  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  its  passing,  and  when  in  force  will  show  itself  ruinous 
to  trade  and  importation. 

Brandies. — The  year  opened  with  a  heavy  stock  of  nearly  all  kinds 
of  liquors,  principally  of  Brandies ;  but  prices  were  firm,  as  only  a  small 
importation  was  looked  for.  Prices  of  the  favorite  brands  of  Cognac  were 
then — 


Vintage,  1858, . $  2  80  @  $  3  00 

“  1857 .  3  25  @  3  50 

“  1856, . 3  40  @  3  70 

Rochelle  Brandies, . 1  60  @  2  00 

The  inquiry  remaining  small  through  all  the  month  of  January,  and  some 
holders  exhibiting  a  desire  to  realize,  prices  became  weak,  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February,  when  the  news  of  the  reforms  in  the  commercial  policy 
of  France,  recently  proposed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  which  it 
was  believed  the  exportation  of  Brandy  would  be  greatly  increased  to 
Great  Britain,  and  doubtless  diminish  to  this  country,  induced  a  specu¬ 
lative  movement,  and  the  sales,  which  were  mostly  to  arrive,  reached  a 
higher  figure  than  for  some  time  past.  This  speculative  feeling  lasted 
till  end  of  March,  when  market  prices  were  as  follows  : 


Cognac,  1858 . $  3  00  @  $  3  25 

“  1857, .  3  40  @  3  75 

Rochelle  Brandies, .  2  00  @  2  30 
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From  tins  time  the  market  remained  quiet  and  without  any  change  in 
prices  till  the  beginning  of  September,  when,  the  accounts  of  the  French 
vintage  beino;  unfavorable,  it  became  more  active,  and  there  was  a  most 
lively  demand,  particularly  for  Brandies  of  1858,  which  had  become  the 
favorite  vintage  on  account  of  its  fine  quality.  Nearly  all  the  stock  of 
this  vintage  (imported  in  1859)  was  disposed  of. 

The  unfavorable  reports  of  the  crops  in  France  being  continued,  a  fair 
activity  ruled  until  the  middle  of  November,  since  when  the  demand  has 
been  moderate  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

From  the  prices  named  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  at  some  periods  of 
the  year  large  parcels  have  been  changing  hands,  prices  have  appreciated 
but  little,  the  quantity  going  into  consumption  always  being  small. 

The  current  prices  of  the  favorite  brands  of  Cognac  on  the  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  in  the  years  named,  are  as  follows  : 


Vintage. 

1859, . 

1861. 

. .  $  2  75  @  $  3  00  . . 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1S58, . 

•  3  00  3  50  •  • 

$  2  80  ®  $  3  00  . . 

$  1  65  @  $  2  00  . . 

1S5T, . 

..  3  50  ®  4  00  .. 

3  25  ®  3  50  . . 

2  00  ®  2  25  .. 

$  3  50  ®  . . 

1856, . 

. .  4  00  ®  4  25  . . 

3  40  ®  3  70  .. 

2  50  ®  3  00  .. 

3  75  ®  .. 

1850, . 

. .  5  00  ®  5  50  . . 

5  00  ®  5  25  . . 

4  00®  4  50  .. 

5  75  ®  .. 

1848 . 

. .  5  50  ®  6  50  . . 

5  25  ®  6  00  .. 

7  50  @  5  25  . . 

6  00  @  . . 

llochelle  Brandy,  . . 

..  1  75  ®  2  10  .. 

1  60  @  2  00  . . 

1  15  @  1  40  .. 

2  00  ®  $  2  50 

Importations  of  Brandy. 


1860.  1859.  1858.  1857. 

Packages.  Packages.  Packages.  Packages. 


From  Bordeaux, .  21,482  ..  36,080  ..  12,377  ..  14,379 

“  La  Rochelle, . .  6,374  ..  33,007  ..  7,160  ..  8,189 

“  Cette  and  Marseilles, .  9  12  71  292 


“  France, . . .  27,865  ..  69,099  ..  19,608  ..  22,860 


Gin  has  been  without  any  remarkable  change,  and  prices  were  gen¬ 
erally  corresponding  to  the  quotations  from  Holland.  They  were,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  in  the  years  named,  as  follows : 


1856, .  $1  30  @  $1  75  ....  Dutv  100  per  cent. 

1857 .  1  20  @  1  50  _  “ 

1858,  .  0  80  @  1  10  _  “30 

1859,  .  0  65  @  0  85  “  “ 

1860,  .  0  60  @  0  85  “  “ 

1861,  .  0  55  @  0  80  “  “ 


The  importation  of  Gin  has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  p.  128. 

Rum. — The  importation,  although  it  did  not  reach  that  of  1859,  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  former  years. 


Imported  from  1860.  1859  1858.  1857. 

Jamaica, . Puncheons,  1,119  ..  1,173  ..  356  ..  826 

St.  Croix, .  “  1,204  ..  1,139  ..  868  . .  868 

Cuba, .  “  191  ..  673  ..  60  . .  55 

Porto  Ptieo, .  “  40  75  166 

England, .  “  121  . .  98  . .  74  . .  28 

Sundry  ports, .  “  48  111  166  50 


2,723  ..  3,269  ..  1,690  ..  1,827 

Prices  have  been  without  change,  from  90  cents  to  $1  25  for  Jamaica, 
and  65  cents  to  1 5  cents  for  St.  Croix.  The  superior  qualities  of  Jamaica 
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Rum,  which  are  received  in  smaller  quantities  from  England,  were  held 
at  $1  75  to  82  50. 

Whiskey. — The  importation  was  again  in  excess  of  former  years,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  appended.  The  demand  wras  fair. 
Scotch  from  85  cents  to  $1  30,  and  Irish  $1  to  $1  20. 

French  Wines  were  not  in  so  good  a  demand  as  last  year ;  prices  in 
France  were  higher  on  account  of  the  inferior  crops  of  1859  and  1860. 
The  common  qualities  have  to  be  quoted  now — 


Bordeaux  claret,  in  casks, 

$30  @  $40 

Marseilles  white 

wine,$  28  00  @  $35  00 

“  white  wine,.. 

30  @ 

40 

Rochelle  wines,. 

30  00 

Cette  claret, . 

32  @ 

40 

Claret  in  cases,. . 

.  2  25  (a) 

2  75 

“  white  wine, . 

32  @ 

40 

Burajundv  port-,. 

.  1  00  @ 

1  30 

Marseilles  claret, . 

28  @ 

35 

The  following  shows  the  average  prices  of  the  lower  qualities  of  French 
wTines  on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  years  named: 


Bordeaux  Wines.  Cette  Wines.  Cases. 

1856 .  $45  @$60  ..  $40  @$55  ..  $  2  75  @  $  3  25 

1857,  .  35  @  45  . .  40  @  60  . .  2  60  @  3  00 

1858,  .  30  @  45  ..  30  @  40  ..  2  25  @  2  75 

1859,  .  25  @  30  ..  20  @  30  ..  2  00  @  2  25 

1860 .  32  @  36  ..  30  @  35  ..  2  25  @  2  50 

1861, .  30  @  40  ..  32  @  40  ..  2  25  @  2  75 

Importation  of  Wines  from  France. 

1860.  1859.  1858. 

A  — — - — v  \  / - — - * 

Hhds.  Bbls.  Cases.  Hhds.  Bbls.  Cases.  Bhds.  Bbls.  Cases. 

From  Bordeaux, .  7,030  555  130,229  10,476  1,652  115, 4S2  4,023  594  49,24S 

“  La  Kochelle, .  20  . .  120  344  108  100  24 

“  Marseilles  and  Cette, .. .  12,055  7,226  1,203  10,949  8,607  540  1,812  1,720  529 

Total, .  19,105  7,781  131,552  21,769  10,567  116,122  5,835  2,314  49,801 


The  importation  of  Champagne  has  exceeded  again  that  of  last  year, 
and  reached  the  high  figure  of  214,559  baskets,  thus  exceeding  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  all  other  wines  imported  in  glass  by  63,229  dozen  bottles.  Of 
leading  brands  have  been  imported  by  the  different  agents,  101,132  baskets. 

German  Wines  have  continued  to  be  a  favorite  article,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  kind  of  wines  imported  that  met  with  so  ready  sale  as  Hock 
and  Moselle  wines.  The  following  shows  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
importations  within  the  last  four  years : 

Importation  of  German  Wines. 


Casks. 

Cases. 

Casks. 

Cases. 

1857, 

13,582 

1859, . 

10,427 

•  • 

19,561 

1858, 

7,511 

1860, . 

9,147 

•  • 

14,640 

Importation 

of  Wines  from  Spain. 

Casks. 

Cases. 

Casks. 

Cases. 

1857, 

417 

1859, . 

12,751 

•  • 

115 

1858, 

15 

1860, . 

20,408 

•  • 

608 

Importation 

of  Wines  from  Portugal. 

Casks. 

Cases. 

Casks. 

Cases. 

1857, 

....  4,410  .. 

102 

1859, . 

744 

•  • 

617 

1858, 

837  .. 

1,288 

1860, . 

2,682 

•  • 

2,181 

Importation 

of  Wines  from  Malaga. 

Casks. 

Casks. 

1857,  .... 

5,109 

1859, . 

2,276 

1858,  .... 

1,288 

1860, . 

3,130 
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IMPORTS  IN  I  860.— PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 


Vessels  from : 

Wines. 

Brandy. 

Gin. 

Rum. 

Cham¬ 

pagne. 

Porter, 
and  Ale. 

Pkgs. 

Ehds. 

qr.  csks. 

Cases. 

average 
32  galls . 

Pipes. 

Casks. 

Puns. 

Bask'ts. 

Pckgs. 

Bordeaux, . 

7,030 

555 

130,229 

21.4S2 

a  . 

La  Rochelle, . 

20 

•  • 

120 

6,374 

Marseilles, . 

9,669 

2,550 

1.045 

8 

,  , 

Cette . 

2,3S6 

4,676 

158 

1 

.  , 

Havre, . 

2,556 

a  . 

3S 

158 

•  • 

214,559 

London . 

697 

206 

893 

957 

244 

66 

14,230 

Liverpool, . 

1,142 

•  • 

88S 

102 

13 

40 

3,347 

Glasgow, . 

18 

•  • 

1 

154 

30 

15 

8,703 

Irish  ports, . 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

315 

Hamburg, . 

405 

200 

647 

4 

•  , 

110 

Bremen . 

405 

,  « 

601 

24 

,  . 

100 

Antwerp . 

186 

•  • 

355 

•  . 

•  • 

251 

Amsterdam, . 

#  , 

,  , 

*  • 

48 

638 

Rotterdam, . 

5,209 

#  * 

12,999 

260 

6534 

7,026 

i 

Malaga, . 

186 

2,944 

19,078 

125 

•  • 

Spanish  Ports,.... 

1,330 

608 

•  • 

Portugal, . 

Alicante, . 

168 

2,514 

1,846 

2,181 

•  • 

Madeira, . 

152 

425 

10 

#  # 

Italian  Ports, . 

16 

37 

277 

Sicily, . 

706 

1,919 

12 

l,li9 

Jamaica, . 

5 

•  • 

•  , 

St.  Croix, . 

,  , 

•  • 

1,204 

Porto  Rico, . 

.  . 

•  • 

.  . 

40 

Cuba, . 

68 

1 

110 

191 

West  Indies, . 

.  , 

•  • 

27 

San  Francisco,.... 

6S 

138 

42 

,  , 

Sundry  Ports, . 

51 

4 

21 

Total,  1S60, . 

32,475 

36950 

151,330 

29,724 

7,459 

7,277 

2,723 

214,559 

26.856 

“  1859 . 

36,275 

30,005 

13S.005 

70,4  SO 

6,947 

5,696 

3.269 

175,445 

26,513 

“  1S58 . 

11,776 

11,711 

65,538 

20,238 

7,284 

5,408 

1,561 

87,712 

20,945 

“  1857, . 

21,815 

13,677 

39,718 

135.363 

24.018 

5,9S6 

3,944 

1,827 

136,402 

25,783 

“  1S56, . 

44,896  | 

111,152 

34,017 

4,944 

2,733 

1,843 

128,872 

21,485 

Vessels  from : 

Cordials. 

Whis¬ 

key. 

Vine¬ 

gar. 

Oils. 

Plums  and 
Prunes. 

Cherries. 

Csks. 

Cases. 

Puns. 

Casks. 

Casks. 

Cases. 

Casks. 

Cases. 

Casks. 

Cases. 

Bordeaux, . 

2 

1,458 

375 

1 

11,466 

21,117 

10,016 

La  Rochelle, . 

76 

30 

.  . 

•  • 

Marseilles, . . 

6 

1,204 

#  , 

473 

72,S32 

#  , 

•  • 

Cette . 

,  # 

1 

•  . 

•  • 

Havre . 

102 

543 

23 

1 

58 

51 

London, . 

202 

104 

358 

,  . 

,  . 

Liverpool, . 

•  • 

24 

482 

56 

41 

•  • 

614 

,  . 

Glasgow, . . . 

•  • 

1,063 

•  • 

•  • 

,  , 

Irish  Ports, . 

#  , 

500 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Hamburg, . 

10 

1.390 

2 

6 

•  . 

348 

•  • 

I4i 

Bremen,  . 

#  , 

t  . 

«  . 

•  « 

245 

,  , 

Antwerp, . 

.  # 

93 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

.  , 

Amsterdam, . 

76 

15 

#  . 

3 

,  . 

,  , 

Rotterdam, . 

128 

168 

40 

6 

.  . 

130 

,  . 

12 

Malaga, . 

•  • 

*  * 

345 

•  • 

•  • 

350 

Portugal, . 

,  . 

•  . 

223 

60 

•  . 

.  , 

Italian  Ports, . 

2 

187 

82 

2,498 

1,516 

.  , 

200 

Sicily,  ...  . 

.  . 

4 

126 

2,519 

•  « 

200 

357 

Jamaica, . 

•  • 

#  # 

•  • 

•  • 

#  # 

Cuba, . 

•  • 

.  . 

6 

•  • 

•  . 

«  . 

,  , 

West  Indies, . 

•  • 

20 

a  . 

•  . 

#  # 

San  Francisco,. . . . 

m  . 

156 

.  . 

Sundry  Ports, . 

•  • 

81 

497 

8 

423 

•• 

Total,  1860, . 

226 

5,268 

2,247 

6i  7 

2,34S 

89,387 

24,456 

10,617 

153 

557 

“  1S59 . 

146 

5,665 

2,096 

600 

2,984 

83,708 

4,233 

9,235 

344 

1,268 

“  1853,.... 

•  • 

1.061 

324 

•  « 

•  . 

•  • 

“  1857, . 

•  • 

1,629 

315 

•  • 

•  . 

*  , 

•  • 

•  • 

“  1856, . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

701 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 
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Imports  for  the  Year  1859. — ( Continued .) 


Vessels  from : 

Fruits 

Pressed. 

Mustard. 

Sar¬ 

dines. 

Her¬ 

rings. 

An¬ 

chovy. 

Sauces. 

Pickles. 

- M 

Capers. 

Pkgs. 

Casks. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Kegs. 

Pkgs. 

Pkgs. 

Pkgs. 

gs. 

Bordeaux, . 

4,798 

3,445 

9,753 

1 

524 

290 

La  Rochelle, . 

•  • 

375 

,, 

Marseilles, . 

10 

•  • 

2,345 

200 

Cette . 

•  • 

m  , 

Havre, . 

2 

3i6 

768 

#  m 

, 

London . 

#  % 

220 

29 

23 

,  , 

Liverpool, . 

558 

73 

#  % 

816 

Glasgow, . 

259 

m  # 

#  # 

#  # 

Irish  Ports,  . 

•  • 

Hamburg, . 

25 

129 

#  # 

m  , 

Bremen, . 

100 

•  • 

Antwerp, . 

•  • 

,  , 

Amsterdam, . 

500 

50 

. 

Rotterdam, . 

28,083 

1,310 

, 

Malaga, . 

a  # 

,  , 

i9 

Spanish  Ports, . 

*  , 

m  . 

Portugal, . 

5 

,  , 

Alicante, . 

•  • 

Madeira . 

#  , 

Italian  Ports, . 

273 

3 

15 

#  9 

19 

Sicily, . 

#  # 

Jamaica, . 

•  • 

1 

St.  Croix, . 

•  • 

Porto  Rico, . 

Cuba . 

17 

West  Indies, . 

San  Francisco,. . . . 

.. 

Sundry  Ports, . 

24 

•  • 

O 

o 

100 

Total,  1860, . 

5,128 

778 

3,573 

10,447 

29,839 

1,376 

839 

2,873 

628 

“  1859, . 

6,969 

220 

3,723 

13,351 

25,518 

225 

1,728 

4,441 

570 

“  1858, . 

5,573 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

“  1857 . 

2,941 

•  • 

•  « 

, 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

,  # 

“  1856, . 

3,999 

•  » 

•  • 

•  • 

•  . 

•  . 

•  . 

•  • 

•  • 

Imports  of  Sherry,  Sicily,  Red,  White,  Champagne  and  Claret  Wines  into  the 
SEVERAL  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1860. 


Ports. 

Sherry. 

Sicily. 

Bed. 

White. 

Champagne. 

Claret. 

New-York, . 

$  347,657 

$  20,928 

$  357,726 

$  391,328 

$  1,024,822 

$  183,535 

Boston, . 

47,886 

7,115 

3,966 

»  *  *  * 

49,384 

982 

San  Francisco,.. 

13,466 

•  •  •  • 

72,136 

7,957 

133,575 

21,572 

New-Orleans,... . 

9,416 

5,695 

50,955 

59,699 

120,340 

203,123 

Baltimore, . 

Charleston, . 

6,430 

569 

299 

•  •  •  • 

1,443 

2,753 

2,311 

•  .  •  . 

466 

1,430 

1,540 

246 

Detroit,... 

1,297 

•  .  *  • 

•  •  •  ' 

•  •  •  • 

503 

•  •  .  • 

Philadelphia,. . . 

995 

942 

1,382 

869 

1,740 

3,070 

Savannah, . 

562 

t  •  •  • 

•  .  •  • 

52 

•  •  »  . 

Mobile, . 

315 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

168 

168 

Passamaquoddy, 

268 

1  ° 
lo 

41 

•  .  .  • 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Oswegatchie,... . 

230 

•  •  •  t 

•  •  •  • 

528 

•  •  •  • 

Texas, . 

175 

950 

312 

250 

1,039 

Chicago, . 

152 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Niagara, . 

97 

.  .  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

18 

•  •  •  • 

Genesee, . 

30 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  .  • 

.  •  •  . 

New-Bedford,. . 

•  •  •  • 

183 

i  •  •  i 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 

Norfolk, . 

.  •  •  • 

.... 

28 

•  •  •  • 

10,974 

3,062 

Sandusky, . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

698 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Cuyahoga, . 

•  .  •  • 

...» 

122 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  . 

All  others, . 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  .  . 

.... 

588 

975 

Total  U.  S.,.. 

$  431,287 

$  36,395 

$486,999 

$  462,415 

$  1,345,925 

$  420,475 

9 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  HEMP  MARKET  FOR  1  8  6  0. 


From  Wood  &  Nichols’  Market  Report. 


Manilla  Hemp. — The  history  of  this  article  for  the  last  three  years  is 
characterized  by  a  gradual  decline  in  price,  which,  excepting  slight  and 
temporary  interruptions,  has  continued  through  the  past  year.  The  de¬ 
cline  was  arrested  in  the  spring  at  6c.,  by  a  speculative  feeling,  based 
upon  an  advance  in  rates  of  freight  at  Manilla,  and  price  was  carried  to 
6^c.  This  advance  was  soon  lost,  and  market  remained  pretty  firm  at 
6c.,  until  late  in  the  summer,  when  increased  demand  for  consumption 
stimulated  holders,  and  appreciation  followed.  The  market  afterwards 
again  receded,  and  has  been  steadily  drooping  until  now.  The  cause  for 
this  decline  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  constant  addition  of  large  car¬ 
goes  to  an  overstocked  market ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  pressure  of  a 
heavy  surplus  has  crowded  the  price  below  cost  of  importation.  The 
gathering  of  this  article  in  the  provinces  of  Manilla  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  a  demand  for  return  freight  from  a  rapidly  increasing  tonnage,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  development  of  the  California  trade.  As  supply  was 
thus  augmented,  depreciation  succeeded ;  and,  in  order  to  realize  as 
much  as  when  hemp  commanded  better  prices,  the  decline  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  increased  supply.  This  process  has  been  going  on  until  confi¬ 
dence  has  been  weakened  ;  and,  as  the  production  is  inexhaustible,  re¬ 
quiring  no  cultivation,  the  inquiry  is  suggested  as  to  when  it  would  touch 
bottom.  It  is  thought  that  the  limit  is  nearly  reached,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  present  state  of  the  market  will  bring  the  price  to  a  point 
which  will  effectually  stop  the  supply.  Arrivals  at  Manilla  to  October 
6th,  191,237  bales,  against  181,326  do.,  same  time  in  1859. 

Our  statement  exhibits  a  large  increase  upon  the  consumption  of  last 
year.  This  increase  has  been  steadily  growing,  although  for  several 
years  the  shipping  interest  has  been  depressed,  and  the  demand  for  its 
uses,  which,  in  prosperous  times,  amounts  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  con¬ 
sumption,  has  been  small.  The  low  price  of  the  material  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  contributed  to  the  result.  Early  in  the  autumn  a  great  impetus 
was  given  to  trade  by  the  sudden  appreciation  of  a  large  crop  of  cereals ; 
and  manufacturers  found  plenty  of  employment  with  the  greatly  increased 
orders,  resulting  from  the  favorable  turn  of  fortune  at  the  West.  An 
extraordinary  prosperous  career  was  suddenly  checked,  and  the  country 
agitated  by  a  political  excitement,  that  has  entered,  with  its  paralyzing 
influence,  into  every  department  of  trade  and  industry.  Demand  has 
subsided  and  values  become  nominal.  The  last  sale  of  hemp  was  made 
at  a  trifling  concession  from  5fc.  Buyers  offer  5^c. 

Stock  in  the  country  on  the  1st  January,  1857,  82,140  bales;  same 
time  in  1858,  69,683  bales  ;  in  1859,  81,396 bales;  in  1860,  84,594  bales; 
in  1861,  86,815  bales. 

Stock  in  the  country  and  afloat,  January  1,  1858,  74,852  bales ;  1859, 
109,009;  1860,  113,513;  1861,  120,922  bales. 
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Comparative  Prices  per  Picul  in  Manilla,  and  Freights,  for  Four  Bales. 


PRICES,  HEMP.  FREIGHTS,  HEMP. 


Year. 

r- 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

r 

Highest 

_ 

Lowest 

\ 

Average 

Price. 

Price. 

Price. 

Hate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

1850,.  . 

$  6  50 

$5  62 

$  6  25 

$  15  00 

$10  00 

$  12  50 

1851, . 

7  60 

6  12 

6  62 

10  00 

6  00 

7  00 

1852, . 

8  12 

6  50 

7  12 

12  00 

8  00 

10  00 

1853, . 

8  37 

7  00 

7  55 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

1854, . 

11  50 

7  00 

8  42 

20  00 

14  00 

17  60 

1855, . 

8  00 

6  50 

7  25 

17  50 

12  00 

15  25 

1856,. . 

8  25 

7  00 

7  50 

14  00 

8  00 

10  80 

1857, . 

8  50 

6  00 

7  75 

13  00 

5  00 

8  65 

1858, . 

5  75 

4  75 

5  37 

11  00 

6  00 

8  00 

1859, . 

5  25 

4  50 

5  00 

7  00 

3  00 

5  00 

1860  to  October, . 

41 

41 

4f 

10  00 

5  00 

n 

Average  from  1850  to  1859, 

11  60 

4  50 

6  88 

20  00 

3  00 

10  37 

Bales. 

Stock  in  all  hands  January  1st,  1860, .  84,594 

Imports  from  January  1,  1860,  to  January  1,  1861, .  144,491 


Bales. 

Stock  in  all  hands  January  1st,  1860, .  84,594 

Imports  from  January  1,  1860,  to  January  1,  1861, .  144,491 


229,085 

*Stock  in  all  hands  January  1,  1861, .  86,815 


Consumption  for  the  year, .  142,270 

Total  Exports  from  Manilla  to  the  United  States. 

From  January  1,  1860,  to  October  6,  1860, .  115,128  115,128 

Same  time  in  1859, . .  107,235 


Showing  an  increase  in  1860  of. .  7,893 

Same  time  in  1858, .  113,619 


Increase  in  1860, .  1,509 

Same  time  in  1857, .  91,122 

Total  Exports  from  Manilla  to  Great  Britain. 

From  January  1,  1860,  to  October  6,  1860, .  34,792  34,792 

Same  time  in  1859, .  56,236 


Showing  a  falling  off  in  1860  of. .  21,444 

Same  time  in  1858 .  35,913 


Decrease  in  1860, .  1,121 

Same  time  in  1857, .  30,458 

Comparative  Imports. 

From  January  1,  1860,  to  January  1,  1861, .  144,491 

“  “  1859,  to  “  1860, .  132,298 


Increase  in  1860, .  12,193 

From  January  1,  1858,  to  January  1,  1859, .  128,782 

«  “  1857,  to  “  1858, .  119,659 

Consumption  in  the  United  States. 

1852.  1853.  1S54.  1855.  1856.  1857.  1858.  1859.  1860. 


87,176  106,376  90,174  100,760  114,203  111,047  110,582  129,100  142,270 

Comparative  Export  of  Hemp  to  United  States  and  Europe. 

Date.  1850.  1851.  1852.  1853.  1854.  1855.  1856.  1857.  1S58.  1859. 

To  the  United  States,  51,097  71,566  110,257  102,292  114,008  107,290  156,193  121,655  144,476  142,323 

To  Europe, .  10,608  15,402  13,871  8,467  47,301  11,881  19,699  47,991  52,816  65,336 

Bales, .  61,705  86,968  124,128  110,759  1  61,309  119,171  175,892  1  69,646  197,292  207,664 


*  Boston,  New-York  and  Philadelphia. 
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Arrivals  of  Manilla  Hemp. 


1860. 


Name  of  Vessel. 


Where. 


U 

(< 


a 

(( 


January  20,. . 
“  26,.. 

February  10,. 
“  14,. 

“  23,. 

“  28,. 

March  8,., 

13.. 

20.. 

“  23,. 

April  11,.. 
May  2, . . 
10,.. 

16,. . 

“  15,.. 
June  1,.. 

“  12,.. 

“  18,.. 
July  11,. . 
August  30, 

“  30, 

September 
October  2, 

“  5, 

5, 

12, 

“  30,. 

November  27, 
December  10, 
“  14, 

“  23. 

“  29, 


(( 

U 


12, 


Comet, . 

Asterian, . 

Magi, . 

Dei’by, . 

Leicester, . 

Wm.  Sprague, . 

Rockland, . 

Josiali  L.  Hale, . 

Eastern  Star, . 

Belvidere, . 

Nabob, . 

Tsar, . 

Fortuna, . . . . . 

Winged  Arrow, .. . . 

Aurora, . 

Southern  Cross,. . . . 

Sweepstakes, . 

Superior . 

Belle  of  the  West,. . 

Nestorian, . 

Ringleader, . 

Malay, . 

Nautilus, . 

Free  Trade, . 

Reliance, . 

Romance  oftheSeas, 

Indiaman, . 

Home, . 

Annie  Bowen, . 

E.  P.  Stringer, . 

Starlight, . 

J  Kate  Howe, . 


New-York, 
Boston,. . . . 
New-York, 

ii 

H 

Boston,. . . . 

<  i 

New-York, 

a 

Boston,.. . . 
New-York,. 

Boston,. . . . 

iC 

New-York,. 
Boston,. . . . 
New-York,. 

H 

Boston,.. . . 
New-York,. 

Boston,. . . . 

U 

New-York,. 
Boston,., . . 

New-York,. 

(< 

Baltimore,. 
New-York,. 
Boston,. . . . 

U 


3ales. 

Sales. 

8,239 

6-scents 

5,963 

•  •  •  • 

3,719 

6 

7,407 

•  •  •  • 

3,444 

*  •  •  • 

3,591 

•  •  •  • 

6,267 

H 

3,958 

6  @  6± 

5,362 

6i@6± 

7,342 

6i@  6f 

5,781 

6i 

1,810 

6  1-16 

500 

6  1-16 

4,540 

6 

7,844 

6  afloat. 

3,548 

•  •  •  « 

6,231 

6 

7,179 

6 

2,860 

6 

6,266 

6 

4,185 

6  1-16  @  6£ 

4,057 

1,120 

H 

6,430 

6  @  6} 

1,917 

•  •  •  • 

4,825 

«*  •  •  • 

1,666 

•  •  •  • 

1,985 

@  5| 

285 

•  •  •  • 

7,675 

5f 

5,250 

•  •  •  • 

4,245 

•  •  •  • 

Jute. — The  low  price  of  Manilla  hemp  has  brought  that  article  in 
competition  with  jute  during  the  past  year,  and,  to  some  extent,  has 
driven  the  latter  out  of  the  market.  In  view  of  the  reduced  stock  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  the  large  falling  off  in  shipments  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  holders  were  firm  at  $92  50  @  $95  ;  but  trade  was  dull,  and 
manufacturers  demanded  lower  prices.  Market  gradually  yielded  until 
early  in  the  summer,  when  an  unexpected  demand  came  from  the  South 
for  baling  use,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  Western  rope.  With  mode¬ 
rate  supplies,  a  gradual  reduction  of  stock  ensued,  and  holders  became 
firmer.  Later  in  the  season,  a  prospective  short  supply  induced  manu¬ 
facturers  to  buy  freely,  and  the  market  became  quite  active.  Apprecia¬ 
tion  rapidly  followed,  and  sales  were  made  as  high  as  $110;  but  the  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  strongly  resisted,  manufacturers  contending  that,  so  long 
as  Manilla  continues  to  decline,  they  must  stop,  unless  jute  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  lower  rates.  During  the  last  month  they  have  done  but  very 
little,  and  will  only  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  trade  until  a  better 
chance  for  profit  exists  than  they  now  have.  A  small  lot  was  brought 
out  from  England,  but  her  short  supplies  have  not  permitted  our  market 
to  be  relieved  from  that  quarter.  The  crop  of  1859  was  small  and  of 
inferior  quality.  Good  or  even  fair  qualities  have  been  scarce ;  and  a 
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very  inferior  grade,  known  as  jute  ends ,  a  new  article  in  this  market,  has 
been  sent  here,  and  found  buyers,  because  of  its  cheapness ;  but  the 
quality  is  too  poor  to  work  to  advantage,  and  sales  are  made  with  great 
difficulty.  The  new  crop  is  spoken  favorably  of,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity.  The  shipments  to  England  have  been  active,  and,  when 
the  deficiency  is  made  up,  we  shall  look  for  lower  prices  at  Calcutta  and 
larger  shipments  to  this  country.  The  stock  afloat  is  4,562  bales,  for 
Boston,  including  2,898  bales  of  jute  ends  ;  605  do.  for  New-York,  and 
200  do.  for  Philadelphia ;  altogether,  5,367  bales.  Our  statement  shows 
a  falling  off  in  the  consumption  from  last  year,  occasioned  by  the  compe¬ 
tition  with  Manilla  hemp. 

Stock  on  hand  and  afloat,  10,442  bales;  same  time  last  year,  13,825 
do.;  1858,  26,903  bales.  Of  the  presentstock  there  are  but  2,325  bales 
in  New-York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  in  first  hands.  At  our  close, 
price  is  nominal  and  no  demand  whatever. 


Bales. 

Stock  in  all  hands  January  1,  1860, .  12,700 

Imports  from  January  1,  1860,  to  January  1,  1861,  (including 

arrivals  from  England,) .  15,226 


27,926 

Stock  in  all  hands  January  1,  1861, .  5,075 


Consumption  for  1860, . .  22,851 


Expoets  from  Calcutta  to  the  United  States. 
From  January  1,  1860,  to  November  1,  1860,  (including  3,368 


bales  jute  ends,) .  16,021 

From  January  1,  1859,  to  November  1,  1859 .  14,050 

Increase  in  1860  of. . .  1,971 

Comparative  Imports. 

From  January  1,  1860,  to  January  1,  1861, .  15,026 

“  “  1859,  to  “  1860, .  22,931 

Decrease  in  1860  of .  7,905 

Exports  from  Calcutta  to  England. 

From  January  1,  1860,  to  October  31,  1860, .  222,928 

“  “  1859,  to  “  1859, .  278,644 

Falling  off  in  1860  of. .  55,716 

Exports  to  England  in  1859, . . .  362,357 

“  “  in  1858, .  392,781 

“  “  in  1857, .  202,806 

Consumption  in  the  United  States. 

1857.  1858.  1859.  1860. 

13,641  _  16,104  -  26,095  _  22,851 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  TOBACCO  MARKET  FOR  TnE  YEAR  18  6  0. 

By  Messrs.  T.  &  H.  Messenger. 

The  stocks  lield  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  Europe  on  the  1st  of 
January  were  placed  at  96,000  hlids.,  an  increase  of  12,000  hhds.  com¬ 
pared  with  same  time  the  year  previous.  This  liberal  supply,  added  to 
the  extreme  estimate  of  the  incoming  crop,  viz.,  227,000  hhds.,  (which 
subsequent  receipts  proved  to  be  short  of  the  reality,)  acted  as  an  incubus 
to  any  advance  in  the  value  of  this  staple ;  and  had  the  crop  under  culture 
resulted  in  a  full  average,  we  doubtless  should  have  witnessed  a  feeble 
market  throughout  the  year. 

We  proceed  briefly  to  delineate  the  prominent  features  of  the  season. 
The  demand  for  the  closing  winter  months  proved  a  fair  average,  the  sales 
rather  exceeding  2,000  hhds.  at  full  quotations  for  the  better  grades,  while 
inferior  were  less  firm.  The  spring  opened  with  a  light  demand  and 
prices  rather  drooping,  May  closing  with  a  declension  in  prices  for  inferior 
and  medium  of  £  @  |-c.  The  market  remained  inanimate  until  near  the 
close  of  summer,  with  limited  sales,  inferior  grades  exhibiting  a  further 
decline  of  3-  @  |-c.  without  leading  to  increased  activity.  The  chief  nota¬ 
ble  circumstance  was  the  rapidly  accumulating  stock,  which  now  reached 
the  unprecedented  total  of  nearly  15,000  hhds.  The  prevailing  lethargic 
feeling  at  length  gave  way,  and  ere  the  opening  fall,  an  active  demand 
sprang  np,  induced  by  an  apprehension  of  a  large  diminution  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop  from  the  effect  of  drought,  resulting  in  an  increased  volume  of 
transactions  partly  speculative,  without,  however,  immediately  advancing 
prices.  As  the  season  progressed,  additional  stimulus  was  imparted  by 
reiterated  statements  of  damage  sustained  by  the  crop,  which  was  followed 
by  large  transactions,  the  sales  for  September  and  October  reaching  nearly 
5,000  hhds.,  with  a  responding  advance  of  -J-  @  1-J-  cents,  the  better  classi¬ 
fications  being  most  favorably  affected.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  follow  up  this  favorable  change,  the  business  in  the  closing  fall 
month  being  brought  to  a  stand  by  political  vicissitudes,  which  have  had 
a  paralyzing  influence  on  commerce  generally.  And  although  tobacco 
has  maintained  its  position  favorably,  compared  with  other  staples,  and 
holders  appear  comparatively  firm,  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
present  quotations  should  be  deemed  nominal,  and  will  simply  indicate 
to  the  reader  about  where  the  market  left  off. 

Regarding  the  crop  we  have  been  treating  of,  our  favorable  expecta¬ 
tions  of  its  quality  were  far  from  being  realized,  there  being  a  sad  deficit 
of  sweet  fleshy  leaf,  as  also  a  very  meager  supply  of  desirable  African 
and  West  India  sorts.  The  bulk  of  the  excessive  stock  held  here  consists 
of  medium  and  nondescript,  for  which  there  is  but  little  inquiry,  and  we 
apprehend  losses  will  occur  in  its  realization ;  while  really  desirable,  from 
comparative  scarcity,  will  probably  be  better  maintained.  As  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  quality  of  the  new  crop,  opinions  are  somewhat  at  variance  ; 
that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  length,  and  an  absence  of  dark  rich  leaf 
and  choice  manufacturing,  there  remains  but  little  doubt.  We  retain  our 
usual  practice  of  rendering  the  outside  estimated  growth,  as  we  discover, 
on  referring  to  many  past  years,  it  generally  comes  within  the  compass  of 
actual  results. 
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The  year  will  open  with  stocks  of  the  world,  amounting,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  to  146,496  hhds.,  or  an  excess  beyond  those  of  last  year  of  50,496 
hhds.  Of  the  future  course  of  the  market  we  advance  no  opinion.  We 
invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  statistics  : 


Inspections. 

Kentucky. 

Virginia 

and 

N.  Carolina. 

Ohio. 

Mid. 

Total. 

1st  January. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

1851, . 

12,285 

635 

6 

100 

13,046 

6,374 

1852, . 

20,107 

361 

1 

3 

20,472 

5,096 

1853, . 

11,284 

167 

2 

4 

11,457 

9,640 

1854, . 

9,295 

295 

21 

•  • 

9,611 

7,555 

1S55 . 

8,700 

1,779 

21 

•  • 

10,500 

3,588 

1856, . 

12,683 

2,009 

9 

•  • 

14,701 

2,575 

1857, . 

8,963 

1,376 

•  • 

•  • 

10,339 

5,747 

1858, . 

16,091 

2,114 

•  • 

•  • 

18,205 

4,654 

1859, . 

12,666 

1,190 

•  • 

11 

13,867 

9,461 

1860, . 

20,815 

3,474 

5 

•  • 

*24,294 

8,644 

Stocks. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

January,. . . 

4,044 

9,461 

8,644 

February,. . 

3,967 

8,490 

8,372 

March, . 

3,980 

8,049 

8,119 

April, . 

3,757 

8,212 

8,303 

Mav . 

4,403 

8,074 

8  679 

6,034 

8,216 

10  869 

•Tnlv . . 

8,894 

10,515 

13  368 

August, . 

10,326 

12,368 

14,613 

September,. 

11,595 

12,413 

14,913 

October,.. . . 

11,741 

12,212 

15,283 

November,. 

1 0,865 

9,929 

15,415 

December,.. 

10,210 

9,148 

15,833 

SALES  FOR  1  8  5  9  -1  860. 


Months. 

1859. 

1860. 

Kentucky. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

Maryland. 

Virginia 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

HJids. 

nhds. 

Hhds. 

January, . 

900 

•  • 

60 

1,425 

•  •  •  • 

75 

February . 

300 

•  • 

40 

600 

25 

March, . 

1,300 

•  • 

100 

950 

•  • 

April, . 

650 

50 

75 

600 

100 

May, . 

650 

•  • 

40 

670 

70 

June, . 

350 

•  • 

•  • 

700 

100 

July, . 

800 

•  • 

•  • 

700 

35 

50 

August, . 

800 

•  • 

•  • 

1,200 

150 

September, . 

1,200 

•  • 

25 

2,250 

76 

October, . 

1,300 

100 

•  • 

2,000 

500 

November, . 

1,200 

•  • 

25 

650 

75 

December, . 

970 

•  • 

25 

425 

50 

Total, . 

10,420 

150 

380 

12,170 

35 

1,270 

January  1st,  1861,  stock  on  hand, .  19,048  hhds. 

*  Including  all  inspections. 
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Stocks  in  Warehouse  at  the  principal  marts,  January  1st. 
New- York.  New- Orleans.  Baltimore.  Virginia.  Philadelphia. 


1859, .  9,461 

*20,858 

8,500 

890  560 

Total,  40,179  hhds. 

1860 .  8,644 

19,546 

15,500 

200  742 

“  44,633  “ 

1861, .  19,043 

13,271 

24,500 

22,366  853 

“  80,033  “ 

Stocks  in  European  marts,  December  1st. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Bremen.  Holland.  %  Other  Ports. 

1858 .  14,015 

f  13,723 

+7,020  leaf.  +6,295  +3,230 

Total,  44,283  hhds. 

f  1859, .  15,581 

f  18,829 

f  7,493  “ 

+7,000  f  2,850 

“  61,735  “ 

{i860, .  17,538 

j-22,445 

f  6,747  “  f  17,094  f 8,329 

“  67,653  “ 

Inspections  for  the  fiscal  year. 

New- Orleans. 

Virginia. 

Baltimore. 

1857-58, . 

68,075 

72,696 

70,669 

Total,  211,440  hhds. 

1859-59 . 

56,450 

68,953 

62,546 

“  187,949  “ 

1859-60, . 

62,113 

76,997 

78,291 

“  217,421  “ 

Total  receipts  at  New-Orleans,  1857-58, 

. .  87,144  hhds. 

do. 

do. 

1858-59, 

. .  75,925  “ 

do. 

do. 

1859-60, 

. .  80,925  “ 

Manufactured  Tobacco. — It  will  require  but  a  short  space  to  chronicle 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  past  year’s  transactions,  which  we 
regard,  as  a  whole,  unfavorable  to  parties  interested.  The  winter  business 
resulted  in  sales  analogous  to  those  of  the  previous  season,  without  change 
in  prices.  The  spring  transactions  came  short  of  anticipations,  while  the 
market  flagged  and  quotations  were  scarcely  supported.  Summer  passed 
without  any  prominent  change  either  in  value  or  demand,  the  latter  of 
which  continued  dormant,  with  more  than  usual  pressure  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  to  realize.  The  weighty  stock  which  had  run  up  in  August  to 
74,000  packages,  added  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  agents  at  this 
period.  The  opening  fall  offered  but  little  encouragement,  and  although 
the  sales  formed  a  fair  average,  a  prevailing  heaviness  was  the  leading 
feature,  while  work  suitable  for  the  Southern  trade  receded  in  value, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  demand.  A  returning  vitality  was  observable 
during  the  month  of  October  when  free  sales  were  effected  with  a  pro¬ 
mising  future,  resulting  only  in  disappointment  from  local  troubles.  The 
market  relapsed  into  a  state  of  comparative  torpor,  the  year  closing  with 
a  large  diminution  in  sales. 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  the  official  sales  and 
stocks  for  the  past  three  months,  making  a  break  which  we  have  filled  by 
estimate,  varying  but  little,  we  apprehend,  from  the  true  result.  It  will 
be  discovered  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  receipts  compared  with 
last  season  of  about  40,000  packages.  We  again  repeat  that  the  stock 
on  hand  is  given  by  estimate,  and  is  much  larger  than  was  anticipated, 
particularly  as  the  receipts  for  the  closing  month  were  very  light ;  the 
almost  entire  cessation  of  business  has  brought  about  this  result.  The 
most  favorable  feature  is  the  probability  that  there  is  less  in  second  hands 
than  for  many  years  past,  while  the  interior  is  in  light  supply.  Hence 
the  revival  of  business  would  at  an  early  day  place  the  agent  in  a  stronger 
position.  Included  in  the  gross  receipts  are  re-shipments  to  foreign 
markets. 


*  Estimated  growth  for  I860 — Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  60,000  ;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  70,000 ;  Maryland,  45,000 ;  Ohio,  12,000;  total,  187,000  hhds. 
t  Latest  mail  advices. 

%  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  assumed  to  approximate  to  the 
stock  of  December,  1858. 
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RECEIPTS. 


SALES.  STOCKS. 

For  1859  and  1S60.  For  1859  and  1860. 


Packages. 

1849  .  117,594 

1850  .  162,341 

1851  .  163,210 

1852,  .  176,339 

1853,  .  215,698 

1854 .  134,007 

1855, .  165,197 

1856  .  260,768 

1857  .  199,878 

1858,  .  252,374 

1859,  .  322,048 

1860,  .  281,629 


Packages.  Packages. 


..  January,.... 
..  February,... 

. .  March, . 

. .  April, . 

•  •  May, . 

. .  June, . 

•  .  July, . 

. .  August, . 

..  September,... 

. .  October . 

..  November,.. 
. .  December,. . . 


14,727  .. 

13,1S4  .. 

15,089  .. 

17,101  .. 

19,254  . . 

14,376  .. 

16,741  .. 

16,243  .. 

13,148  .. 

13,762  .. 

16,037  .. 

12,873  .. 

17,276  .. 

18,627  .. 

24,047  .. 

16,623  .. 

26,610  .. 

25,171  .. 

19,655  .. 

*20,500  .. 

14,575  .. 

*9,000  .. 

10,464  .. 

*6,000  .. 

Packages.  Packages. 
30,655  ..  49,024 

30,799  ..  46,649 

34,895  . .  55,028 

39,397  ..  54,562 

45,410  ..  58,229 

50,162  ..  61,638 

56,493  ..  70,677 

53,185  ..  74,607 

45,240  ..  62,628 

43,623  ..  *59,961 
48,281  ..  *65,348 
55,202  ..  *67,367 


Total  sales,, 


207,623  ..  181,360 


Seed  Leaf. — We  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  unsatisfactory  year 
than  the  past,  both  to  the  producer  and  dealer,  prices  having  ruled  very 
low  compared  with  former  seasons.  The  market  during  the  winter  and 
spring  evidenced  but  little  vitality,  while  the  summer  passed  with  but  few 
transactions,  and  holders,  discovering  little  prospect  of  realizing  at  the 
home  market,  commenced  exporting  on  a  large  scale ;  but  even  this  relief 
did  not  produce  any  appreciable  benefit,  and  the  sluggish  feeling  con¬ 
tinued  until  fall,  when  a  more  cheerful  aspect  ensued. 

The  recorded  sales  for  September  of  5,000  cases,  gave  an  improved  tone 
to  the  market.  Subsequently  exporters  purchased  with  freedom,  confining 
their  selections  more  particularly  to  the  inferior  grades,  the  figures  for 
which  were  low.  The  season  closes  with  a  moderate  prospect  for  the 
future.  Regarding  estimates  of  the  crops,  we  find  great  discrepancy,  and 
hence  defer  figures ;  they  will  probably  result  somewhat  less  than  last 
year’s,  but  with  the  old  stock  on  hand  will  doubtless  be  ample  for  all 
purposes.  The  crop  of  Connecticut  is  said  to  be  unusually  good,  but 
little,  if  any,  of  the  different  growths  has  been  disposed  of. 

Florida. — The  crops  of  Florida  are  becoming  each  year  of  less  import¬ 
ance,  this  season’s  production  being  placed  at  1,000  cases,  nearly  one-half 
of  which  is  in  port.  Of  the  quality,  we  simply  say  that  it  is  decidedly 
inferior  and  the  color  imperfect,  hence  the  article  attracts  but  little  atten¬ 
tion. 

Foreign  Tobacco. — Taken  as  a  whole,  the  year  just  terminated  has 
been  generally  satisfactory  to  those  concerned,  results  usually  proving 
remunerative,  and  at  no  time  have  the  stocks  been  excessive.  Cuba, 
which  has  been  imported  on  a  larger  scale,  has  met  with  an  improved 
demand,  and  prices  exceeding  last  year’s  were  realized.  In  Yara,  the 
dealings  have  been  unusually  large,  the  article  being  used  to  some  extent 
as  a  substitute.  The  crop  of  Havana  possessed  some  choice  parcels,  but 
the  larger  portion  was  deficient  in  body  and  flavor.  We  commenced  the 
year  with  a  very  light  stock,  and  a  demand  corresponding.  Holders  are 
generally  firm. 


*  Estimated. 
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Importations  and  Stocks. 

Cuba. 

Havana. 

Yara. 

Other 

descriptions. 

Total. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Importations  in  1858,. . 

20,618 

32,179 

8,064 

15,319 

76,180 

do.  do.  3859,.. 

5,045 

31,398 

14,454 

3,829 

54,726 

do.  do.  I860,.. 

8,207 

35,221 

7,149 

270 

50,947 

Dec.  31,  stocks,  1858,.. 

4,908 

5,997 

2,734 

740 

14,379 

do.  do.  1859,.. 

522 

4,409 

5,211 

64 

10,206 

do.  do.  I860,.. 

792 

5,137 

1,964 

75 

7,968 

Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  Tobacco  exported  annually 
from  the  United  States  from  1821  to  30  th  June ,  1860. 


Years. 

Bales. 

Cases. 

Hogsheads. 

Yalue. 

1821, . 

66,858 

$  5,648,962 

1822, . 

83,169 

6,222,838 

1823, . 

99,009 

6, 282,672 

1824, . 

77,883 

4,855,566 

1825, . 

75,984 

6,115,623 

1826, . 

64,098 

5,347,208 

1827, . 

100,025 

6,577,123 

1828, . 

96,278 

5,269,960 

1829, . 

77,131 

4,982,974 

1830, . 

83,810 

5,586,365 

1831, . 

86,718 

4,892,388 

1832 . 

106,806 

5,999,769 

1833, . 

83,153 

5,755,968 

1834, . 

87,979 

6,595,305 

1835, . 

94,353 

8,250,577 

1836 . 

109,042 

10,058,640 

1337, . 

100,232 

5,795,647 

1838, . 

100,593 

7,392,029 

1839, . 

78,995 

9,832,943 

1840, . 

119,484 

9,883,957 

1841, . 

147,828 

12,576,703 

1842, . 

158,710 

9,540.755 

1843, . 

94,454 

4,650,979 

1844, . 

163,042 

8,397,255 

1845, . 

147,168 

7,469,819 

1846 . 

147,998 

8,478,270 

1847, . 

135,762 

7.242,086 

1848, . 

130,665 

7,551,122 

1849, . 

101,521 

5,804,207 

1850,...  . 

145,729 

9,951,023 

1851, . 

95,945 

9,219,251 

1852, . 

137,097 

10,031,283 

1853 . 

159,853 

11,319,319 

1854, . . 

126,107 

10,016,046 

1855 . 

12,913 

13,366 

150,213 

14,712,468 

1856, . .  . 

17,772 

9,384 

116,962 

12,221,843 

1857, . 

14,432 

5,631 

156,848 

20,662,772 

1858, . 

12,640 

4,841 

127,670 

17,009,767 

1859, . 

19,651 

7,188 

198,846 

21,074,038 

1860, . 

17,817 

15,035 

167,274 

15,906,547 

Total,  39  years,. . . . 

95,225 

55,445 

4,601,292 

$  355,181,067 
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THE  CURRANT  TRADE. 

Annual  Review  for  the  year  1860. 

The  importation  of  currants  into  the  United  States  beginning  to  be¬ 
come  important,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  information  concerning  its 
cultivation  and  consumption,  and  duties  it  is  submitted  to  in  foreign 
countries.  The  sea  provinces  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
and  the  shores  of  Argolide  and  Messina,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  Zante 
and  Cephalonia,  are  the  sole  countries  which  produce  this  fruit.  Several 
landholders,  considering  the  great  increase  of  consumption  of  this  article, 
tried  to  cultivate  it  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  but  they  were  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed,  because  the  first  year  the  vine  produced  currants,  but  the 
second  it  produced  grapes. 

During  the  period  that  Greece  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks 
the  cultivation  of  currants  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  during  the  Greek 
revolution  (1821 — 1827)  the  vines  were  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  and  up 
to  the  year  1833  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  did  not  make  any  material 
progress.  But  since  that  year,  when  a  law  of  donation  of  public  lands  to 
the  inhabitants  has  been  promulgated,  the  cultivation  began  to  increase 
steadily,  so  that  to-day  the  cultivation  of  currants  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  covers  an  area  of  land  not  less  than  300,000  stremas. 

In  the  years  1833 — 1836  the  production  of  currants  scarcely  amounted 
to  6,000,000  @  10,000,000  pounds.  But  in  the  year  1851  the  produc¬ 
tion  reached  the  large  amount  of  70,000,000  pounds.  The  sickness  of 
the  vines  destroyed  the  crops  of  the  years  1852,  1853  and  1854,  so  that 
in  the  year  1855  the  crop  amounted  to  8,000,000  pounds  of  excellent 
quality,  produced  principally  from  young  branches  touching  the  soil ;  this 
experiment  and  the  use  of  brimstone  improved  the  culture,  and  in  1856 
the  crop  amounted  to  40,000,000  pounds.  If  heavy  rains  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  collection  of  the  fruit  in  1857,  the  crop  of  that  year 
would  have  reached  60,000,000  pounds.  Without  the  ravages  of  the  oidium 
and  the  weather  the  vines  of  Greece  may  produce  annually  120,000,000 
pounds;  to  this  amount,  if  we  add  30  @  35,000,000  pounds  capable  of 
production  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  we  have  an  annual  production  of 
150,000,000  pounds,  which  amount,  if  ever  produced  in  one  year,  prices 
will  certainly  decline  to  a  point  not  even  covering  the  expenses  of  the 
cultivation,  and  in  that  case  many  of  the  plantations  will  be  abandoned. 
For  this  emergency  a  company  has  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Patras  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  consumption  of  currants  by  exporting  them  to 
every  possible  place  where  there  is  a  probability  of  consumption,  and 
another  company  went  into  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  out  of 
currants.  But  both  these  companies  have  failed  in  their  endeavors  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  cultivators  of  currants. 

Prices. — Although  Greece  has  the  monopoly  of  the  production  of  cur¬ 
rants,  prices  are  very  irregular,  being  based  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  crop  and  the  general  demand.  During  the  Greek  revolution  cur¬ 
rants,  being  exported  with  difficulty  and  paying  irregular  duties,  were 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  $60  @  $120  per  1,000  pounds.  In  the  years 
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1829 — 1833  prices  were  between  $25  and  $35,  owing  to  the  poor  quality 
of  the  crop.  Since  1834,  when  the  import  duties  in  England  were  re¬ 
duced,  and  up  to  the  year  1841,  prices  were  varying  from  $50  @  $80. 
In  the  year  1844,  the  import  duty  in  England  being  again  reduced,  cur¬ 
rants  in  that  year  sold  at  $40,  in  1845  at  $45,  and  in  1846  and  1847  at 
a  little  above  $50.  About  that  time,  the  production  having  reached  a 
high  figure,  and  the  consumption  not  being  in  proportion,  prices  fell  con¬ 
siderably,  the  fruit  selling  in  1851  as  low  as  $10.  That  year  the  sickness 
in  the  vines  made  its  appearance  and  prices  went  up  again,  so  that  in  the 
years  1852  to  1855  from  $80  @  $110  were  paid.  In  1856,  the  crop 
being  more  abundant,  prices  ranged  from  $70  to  $80  ;  in  1857  they  were 
$63,  and  in  1858-59,  $35.  In  I860  prices  opened  at  $32  per  1,000 
pounds,  but  drooped  down  to  $16,  and  went  up  again  to  $25.  We  have 
no  correct  return  of  the  last  year’s  crop,  but  it  is  said  to  amount  to 
80,000,000  pounds  from  Greece  alone.  It  is  calculated  that  the  price  of 
$25  covers  all  the  expenses  of  the  cultivator  and  even  leaves  a  small  profit. 

Export. — The  principal  market  for  currants  is  England,  where  all  classes 
eat  them,  and  the  importation  there  reaches,  on  an  average,  annually, 
50,000,000  of  pounds ;  and  this  year,  on  account  of  the  reduction  of 
duty  to  seven  shillings  per  112  lbs.,  it  is  supposed  that  England  will  con¬ 
sume  about  80,000,000  lbs.  Germany  comes  next  to  England,  taking 
about  12  @  18,000,000  lbs.  The  United  States  come  after,  having 
imported,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1861,  4,225,385  lbs.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  the  year  1859  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  present  one,  and 
enough  to  last  for  the  consumption  of  two  years ;  but  in  the  month  of 
February,  1860,  England  having  reduced  the  duty  from  15s.  9d.  to  7s. 
per  112  lbs.,  and  therefore  the  consumption  there  being  on  the  increase, 
several  importers  were  induced  to  export  to  England,  and  about  3,000,000 
lbs.  were  exported  there,  so  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  United  States 
cannot  consume  much  above  4,000,000  lbs. 

In  Russia  currants  are  almost  unknown. 

Duties. — The  duty  in  England  has  been  reduced  from  15s.  9d.  to  7s. 
per  112  lbs. 

In  Austria  the  duty  is  five  florins  per  quintal,  (say  120  lbs.,)  or  $23 
per  1,000  lbs. 

In  Holland,  where  two  to  three  millions  lbs.  are  imported  annually, 
the  duty  is  only  $1  83  per  1,000  lbs. 

In  Greece  the  export  duty,  up  to  1857,  was  $2  per  1,000  lbs.;  in 
1858  it  was  reduced  to  83-J  cents;  but  last  year  it  was  raised  to  19 
drachms,  or  $3  16  per  1,000  lbs. 

Importation  of  Currants  into  the  United  States. — About  twenty-two 
years  ago  currants  began  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  the 
cheap  prices  prevailing  for  a  long  time  made  this  fruit  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes,  and  between  3,000,000  @  4,000,000  lbs.  were  an¬ 
nually  consumed,  the  price  being  about  4J  @  5  cents  per  lb. ;  but  since 
the  year  1851,  when  the  sickness  of  the  vines  prevailed,  the  prices  were 
pushed  up  from  5  to  25  cents  per  lb.,  and  the  importation  into  this 
country  was  almost  stopped,  so  that  in  the  year  1854  we  find  that  the 
importations  amounted  only  to  219,118  lbs.,  which  was  sold  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  20  cents  per  lb. 
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Importation  of  Currants  into  the  United  States  for  the  last  Ten  Years,  and  tueiu 

Yalue  at  the  Port  of  Exportation. 


Pounds.  Value. 

Year  1851, .  3,249,418  _  $133,870 

“  1852, .  4,758,008  143,343 

“  1853 .  1,039,435  40,893 

“  1854, .  219,118  23,995 

“  1855, .  1,626,070  94,389 

“  1856, .  1,468,261  127,089 

“  1857, .  2,488,912  151,418 

“  1858, .  3,965,721  342.869. 

“  1859  * .  7,149,363  319,326 

“  1860, .  4,225,385  138,890 


30,189,691  _  $  1,516,082 

Prices  of  Currants  in  New-York. — The  prices  from  the  year  1851  to 
1853  averaged  from  7  @  10  cents  per  lb.;  but  in  1854  to  1855,  after 
the  sickness  of  vines  in  Greece,  prices  went  up  to  25  @  30  cents,  and  in 
1856  they  went  down  again  to  15  cents.  In  the  years  1857  and  1858 
they  were  selling  from  6  @  7  cents;  and  in  1859  and  1860,  the  crop 
being  abundant,  prices  were  as  low  as  4  @  5  cents  per  lb. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  ordinary  prices  of  currants  in  New- 
York  for  the  last  ten  years  : 


Years. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1851, . 

@  7f 

—  @  7f 

74  @  7f 

74  @  71 

7  @  7} 

7 

1852, . 

— 

@  5 

4f@  5 

4f  @  5 

4f  @  5 

4f@  5 

4f@  5 

1853 . 

9 

@  n 

9£  @  101 

10  @  11 

10  @  11 

10  @  11 

12  @  124 

1854, . 

20 

@  21 

19  @  21 

19  @  21 

184  @  21 

184  @  21 

19  @  21 

1855, . 

15 

(a)  25 

15  @  25 

14  @  25 

16  @  22 

15  @  22 

15  @  25 

1856,.... 

• 

12 

@  25 

15  @  25 

22  @  23 

22  @  24 

22  @  24 

22  @  23 

1857, . 

18 

17  @  171 

17  @  — 

164@  17 

16  @  164 

16  @  164 

1858, . 

9 

@  io 

9£  @  10 

9  @  10 

9  @  10 

8  @  9 

7  @  8i 

1859, . 

7 

@  8 

7  @  8 

5  @  6 

44  @  54 

H  @  — 

54- @  5f 

1860, . 

SI  @  4 

41  @  5 

41  @  5 

44  @  5 

44:  @  5 

4  @  4f 

Years. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1851, . 

6f  @ 

7 

@ 

64 

64 

@ 

7 

6 

@ 

64 

54 

@ 

54 

5 

@ 

54 

1852 . 

5 

51 

54 

@ 

6 

84 

@ 

9 

8 

@ 

84 

9 

@ 

94 

9 

@ 

94 

1853, . 

14 

@ 

15 

15 

@ 

16 

18 

@ 

19 

19 

® 

20 

19 

@ 

20 

18 

@ 

19 

1854 . 

19 

® 

21 

25 

@ 

25 

@ 

27 

20 

@ 

30 

20 

® 

26 

20 

(a). 

25 

1855, . 

15 

® 

25 

15 

@ 

25 

15 

® 

24 

20 

® 

27 

20 

® 

27 

12 

@ 

25 

1856, . 

20 

@ 

23 

20 

@ 

23 

20 

® 

24 

224 

@ 

25 

224 

@ 

23 

20 

@ 

21 

1857 . 

12|@ 

13 

9 

@ 

10 

11 

@ 

12 

11 

® 

10 

® 

12 

9 

@ 

104 

1858 . 

14  @ 

9 

74 

@ 

9 

74 

@ 

9 

54 

@ 

64 

8 

® 

84 

74 

® 

84 

1859 . 

5 

@ 

54 

51 

@ 

5| 

41 

@ 

6 

n 

@ 

8 

64 

@ 

64 

6 

@ 

64 

1860, . 

4 

® 

4f 

4 

@ 

44 

4 

@ 

44 

44 

@ 

54 

5 

@ 

54 

34 

@ 

44 

*  Of  this  amount,  3,000,000  lbs.  were  exported  to  England. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CALIFORNIA  TRADE, 

For  the  Year  1860. 


The  year  1860  was  marked  with  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  sup¬ 
plies  sent  from  Eastern  ports  to  California.  The  decrease  was  mainly  in 
articles  of  food  and  in  the  matter  of  cured  provisions,  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  State  will  need  no  fur¬ 
ther  supplies  from  abroad.  Notwithstanding  the  diminished  ventures  by 
shippers  the  past  year,  the  returns  have  been  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
character.  Early  in  the  season  the  emigration  to  the  Washoe  silver  dis¬ 
trict  completely  unsettled  trade  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  State.  The 
traders  stopped  buying  goods  until  their  stocks  were  entirely  exhausted, 
uncertain  as  to  the  number  of  their  customers  the  excitement  would  carry 
away  to  the  new  Dorado.  The  consequences  were,  that  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  there  were  fewer  goods  taken  out  of  the  San  Francisco 
market  than  probably  ever  before  during  a  similar  period.  A  speculation 
on  a  large  scale,  in  staple  articles,  initiated  early  in  the  year,  and  which 
promised  to  be  successful,  finally  broke  down  for  the  lack  of  any  demand 
from  the  country,  and  was  productive  of  a  double  injury  to  the  market  by 
inducing  large  shipments  from  this  side  which  could  not  be  placed  by  in¬ 
voice  upon  arrival  or  since,  without  submittingto  large  losses.  The  market 
for  groceries  and  provisions  ruled  dull  throughout  the  entire  year ;  in  the 
latter  half  there  was  more  activity,  but  the  San  Francisco  jobber  and  the 
interior  trader  alike  bought  only  to  supply  immediate  wants,  and  the  bulk 
of  stocks  had  to  be  carried  by  importers  and  factors. 

With  respect  to  manufactured  goods,  the  State,  with  its  growing  popu¬ 
lation,  buys  more  and  more  largely  from  the  East  every  year.  Importers 
resident  at  San  Francisco  carry  on  the  numerous  branches  of  trade 
coming  under  this  head.  They  order  their  supplies  understandingly, 
knowing  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  their  business,  one  year  with  another, 
is  fairly  profitable. 

The  following  statement  of  the  tonnage  arriving  at  San  Francisco  from 
Atlantic  ports,  from  1856  to  1861,  will  show  the  extent  of  the  imports 
from  that  quarter  for  a  series  of  years.  The  statement  exhibits — 1.  The 
number  of  vessels.  2.  The  aggregate  registered  tonnage.  3.  Estimated 
tons  of  cargo  at  sixty  per  cent,  over  register.  4.  Total  amount  of  freight 
moneys  paid  in  each  year  : 


No.  of 

Where  from.  Vessels. 

1856.  New-York, .  79 

Boston, .  37 

Other  ports, .  7 

Total  for  1856, .  123 

1857.  New-York, .  61 

Boston, .  28 

Philadelphia, .  1 


90 


Registered 

Tons  of 

Amount  of 

Tonnage. 

Cargo. 

Freight  Paid. 

103,532  .. 

165,652 

..  $  2,167,045 

42,200  .. 

64,320 

924,957 

5,602  . . 

8,963 

144,867 

149,334  . . 

238,935 

..  $  3,236,869 

74,402  . . 

119,043 

. .  $  1,309,244 

33,802  .. 

54,083 

469,798 

1,219  .. 

1,960 

22,390 

109,423  . . 

175,076 

..  $  1,801,432 

Total  for  1857, 
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No.  of 

Registered 

Tons 

Amount  of 

Where  from. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

of  Cargo. 

Freight  Paid. 

1858.  New-York, . 

....  66 

•  • 

77,882 

..  124,611 

•  • 

$  1,503,955 

Boston, . 

•  • 

32,166 

51,370 

•  • 

607,329 

Other  ports,  . 

•  • 

4,345 

6,952 

•  • 

68,919 

Total  for  1858, . 

•  • 

114,333 

..  182,933 

•  • 

$  2,180,203 

1859.  New-York, . 

•  • 

107,276 

..  171,641 

•  • 

$  2,107,924 

Boston, . 

. ...  43 

•  • 

44,799 

..  71,678 

•  • 

892,704 

Other  ports, . 

.. . .  8 

•  • 

5,001 

8,002 

•  • 

92,582 

Total  for  1859, . 

. ...  141 

•  • 

157,076 

..  251,321 

•  • 

$  3,093,210 

1860.  New-York . 

...  76 

•  • 

93,240 

..  149,184 

•  • 

$  1,777,802 

Boston, . 

. ...  30 

•  • 

30,661 

49,057 

•  • 

624,396 

Other  ports, . 

•  • 

6,341 

10,145 

•  • 

82,988 

Total  for  1860, . 

•  • 

130,242 

. .  208,386 

•  • 

$  2,485,186 

Recapitulation. 

No.  of 

Registered 

Tons 

Yeaes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

of  Cargo. 

Freight. 

Total  for  1856 . 

•  • 

149,334 

. .  238,935 

•  • 

$  3,236,869 

“  1857, . 

•  • 

109,423 

..  175,076 

•  • 

1,801,432 

“  1858, . 

...  105 

•  • 

114  333 

..  182,933 

•  • 

2,180,203 

“  1859, . 

...  141 

•  • 

157,076 

..  251,321 

•  • 

3,093,210 

“  1860, . 

....  115 

•  • 

130,242 

. .  208,386 

•  • 

2,485,186 

Grand  total  for  five  years,. . . 

•  • 

660,408 

. .  1,056,651 

•  • 

$  12,796,900 

Average  freight  per  ton  for  1856, .  $  13  55 

“  “  1857, . 10  29 

“  “  1858 . 11  91 

“  “  1859, .  12  31 

“  “  1860, . . .  11  95 


The  average  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  between  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  California  has,  for  the  last  six  years,  ranged  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


1855, 

1856, 

1857, 


Tons  Reg. 
.  1,133 
.  1,214 
.  1,215 


1858, 

1859, 

1860, 


Tons  Reg. 
..  1,089 
..  1,114 
..  1,132 


Disasters  to  the  Fleet  in  1860. 

The  year  1860  was  an  unusually  prosperous  one  to  the  fleet;  twelve 
vessels  were  obliged  to  touch  at  way  ports,  but  they  were  mostly  small 
craft.  Only  one  vessel,  the  bark  Baltic,  was  lost ;  she  was  from  Alexan¬ 
dria,  with  a  cargo  of  coal,  and  was  abandoned  at  sea  December  17th. 
During  the  preceding  year  six  ships,  one  coal  laden,  and  the  rest  with 
valuable  assorted  cargoes,  were  totally  lost.  The  steamship  Granada,  of 
New-York,  was  lost  on  the  13th  October,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
near  Fort  Point,  through  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  pilot. 
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The  California.  Passage. 

The  year  1860  was  signalized  by  the  quickest  passage  ever  made  be¬ 
tween  New-York  and  San  Francisco.  The  medium  clipper  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  1,679  tons,  sailed  from  here  in  the  last  of  December,  and  arrived 
out  in  eighty-nine  days.  The  quickest  time  previously  made  was  by  the 
celebrated  extreme  clipper  Flying  Cloud,  in  eighty-nine  days  and  six 
hours.  The  average  length  of  passage  in  1860  from  New-York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  to  San  Francisco  was,  from  the  former  port,  somewhat  shorter  than 
during  the  two  preceding  years.  From  Boston,  the  average  has  scarcely 
varied  for  six  years.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  and 
the  shortest  passages  in  six  years  : 

From  New-York.  From  Boston. 


Average 

Shortest 

Average 

Shortest 

Years. 

passage. 

passage. 

Years. 

passage. 

passage. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

1855,.... 

....  124£ 

. .  —  .... 

1855,.... 

....  137 | 

. .  — 

1856,.  . . . 

....  128 

94 

1856,.  .  .  . 

....  131 

106 

1857,.... 

....  131 

91  _ 

1857,.... 

. ...  126 

104 

1858,. .  .  • 

....  134 

101  _ 

1858,.... 

. ...  136 

107 

1859,. ... 

....  139^ 

102  _ 

1859,.... 

. .  . .  140* 

112 

I860,.... 

....  183£ 

89  _ 

I860,.... 

97 

Steam  Communication  via  Panama. 

The  California  mails,  passengers  and  treasure,  via  Panama,  have  been 
carried,  since  the  5th  March,  by  the  steamers  of  C.  Vanderbilt  and  as¬ 
sociates  on  this  side,  and  those  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  on  the 
Pacific ;  these  two  companies,  which  had  been  running  opposition  previ¬ 
ously,  consolidating  their  interests  at  that  date,  a  change  was  made  im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  in  the  number  of  steamers  run ;  instead  of  two  semi¬ 
monthly,  three  were  despatched,  the  dates  of  sailing  being  the  1st,  11th 
and  21st  of  each  month.  The  rates  of  fare  were  also  judiciously  reduced, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  to  the  State  are  seen  in  a  larger  increase  of 
population  by  seaward  arrivals  than  in  any  preceding  year  since  1855. 
The  bold  experiment  was  made  early  in  the  year  of  shipping  butter  from 
this  market  to  San  Francisco  by  this  route.  It  proved  entirely  success¬ 
ful,  the  butter  arriving  out  in  short  of  forty  days,  in  every  way  superior 
condition  to  that  sent  via  Cape  Horn.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  latter 
route  for  transport  of  this  article  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  Large 
amounts  of  valuable  light  goods  are  sent  by  the  Isthmus  ;  the  total  value 
of  the  shipments  per  steamers  in  1860,  according  to  the  Custom-FIouse 
records,  was  but  little  short  of  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  the  passenger  movement  of  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  since  1856  : 


Arrivals.  1857.  1858.  1859.  I860. 

From  Panama, .  17,637  ..  .  26,907  ..  20,092 

“  other  countries, .  6,963  ..  40,739  ..  11,276  ..  10,619 


Total  arrivals, .  24,600  ..  40,739  ..  38,183  ..  30,711 

Departures. 

For  Panama, .  12,367  ..  27,994  ..  19,030  ..  10,084 

“  other  countries, .  4,584  ..  5,751  ..  4,492 


Total  departures, .  16,951  ..  27,994  ..  24,781  ..  14,576 
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It  will  be  understood  that  nearly  all  the  passengers,  via  Panama,  were 
emigrating  from  or  returning  to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  total  gain  to 
California,  by  seaward  arrivals,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1860, 
amounted  to  55,293  souls. 


Freights  to  California  from  New-York. 


Date. 

Dry  Goods, 
per  foot 

Groceries, 
Liquors,  &c. 

1857. 

January, . 

25 

@ 

30 

25 

@ 

30 

February, . 

25 

@ 

•  • 

22$ 

@ 

25 

March, . 

25 

@ 

•  • 

22$ 

@ 

25 

April, . 

25 

@ 

•  • 

22$ 

@ 

25 

May . 

25 

@ 

27$ 

25 

@ 

27$ 

June, . 

22$ 

@ 

25 

22$ 

@ 

25 

July, . 

23$ 

@ 

25 

22$ 

@ 

25 

August . 

25 

@ 

•  • 

22$ 

@ 

25 

September, . 

25 

@ 

•  • 

22$ 

@ 

25 

October, . 

22$ 

@ 

25 

22$ 

@ 

25 

November, . 

25 

@ 

•  • 

22$ 

@ 

25 

December, . 

27$ 

@ 

30 

27$ 

@ 

30 

1858. 

January, . 

30 

@ 

35 

30 

@ 

35 

February, . 

32$ 

@ 

35 

32$ 

@ 

35 

March, . 

27$ 

@ 

30 

27$ 

@ 

30 

April, . 

30 

@ 

•  • 

30 

@ 

•  • 

May, . 

30 

@ 

•  • 

30 

@ 

•  • 

June, . 

30 

@ 

32$ 

30 

@ 

32$ 

July, . 

30 

@ 

•  • 

30 

@ 

•  • 

August, . 

32$ 

@ 

35 

32$ 

@ 

35 

September, . 

30 

@ 

•  • 

30 

@ 

•  • 

October, . 

30 

@ 

•  • 

30 

@ 

•  • 

November, . 

27$ 

@ 

35 

27$ 

@ 

35 

December, . 

30 

@ 

35 

30 

@ 

35 

Date. 

Dry  Goods, 
per  foot. 

Groceries, 
Liquors,  &c. 

1859. 

January, . 

27$ 

@ 

35 

27$ 

@ 

32$ 

February,  . 

27$ 

@ 

35 

27$ 

@ 

32$ 

March, . 

27$ 

@ 

35 

27$ 

@ 

32$ 

April, . 

30 

@ 

35 

30 

@ 

32$ 

May, . 

27$ 

@ 

32$ 

27$ 

@ 

30 

June, . 

25 

@ 

32$ 

25 

@ 

30 

July . 

22$ 

@ 

32$ 

22$ 

@ 

30 

August, . 

25 

@ 

30 

25 

@ 

27$ 

September, . 

25 

@ 

30 

25 

@ 

27$ 

October, . 

25 

@ 

32$ 

25 

@ 

30 

November, . 

25 

@ 

35 

25 

@ 

32$ 

December, . 

27$ 

@ 

32$ 

27$ 

@ 

30 

1860. 

January, . 

27$ 

@ 

32$ 

27$ 

@ 

30 

February, . 

30 

@ 

32$ 

27$ 

@ 

30 

March, . 

27$ 

@ 

32$ 

25 

@ 

30 

April, . 

30 

@ 

35 

27$ 

@ 

32$ 

May, . 

25 

@ 

32$ 

25 

@ 

30 

June, . 

25 

@ 

32$ 

25 

@ 

30 

July, . 

27$ 

@ 

30 

27$ 

@ 

•  • 

August . 

27$ 

@ 

32$ 

25 

@ 

30 

September, . 

30 

@ 

35 

27$ 

@ 

32$ 

October, . 

30 

@ 

35 

27$ 

@ 

32$ 

November, . 

32$ 

@ 

37$ 

30 

@ 

32$ 

December, . 

30 

@ 

35 

30 

@ 

32$ 

The  Exports  of  California. 

Notwithstanding  the  Washoe  silver  excitement  leading  away  many 
miners  from  their  gold  claims,  in  the  first  part  of  1860,  the  yield  of  gold, 
the  great  staple  product  of  California,  seems  to  have  suffered  no  diminu¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  exports  of  treasure  from  San  Francisco  in  I860,, 
as  compared  with  those  of  1859,  show  a  decrease  of  $5,315,000,  but 
this  is  no  evidence,  as  might  hastily  be  supposed,  of  a  diminished  pro¬ 
duct.  The  export  of  gold  is  simply  the  standard  of  the  obligations  of 
the  State  abroad,  and  not  of  the  productiveness  of  the  mines.  According 
to  the  records  at  San  Francisco  of  the  receipts  from  the  interior  (exclu- 
sive  of  what  is  brought  by  private  hands)  and  the  exports  abroad,  it 
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would  appear  that  the  product  of  the  mines  in  1860  exceeded  the  average 
of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  following  figures  will  show  this : 


1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

Receipts  from  interior,. . . 

. .  $40,023,420 

..  $  46,873,159 

..  $45,211,693 

Imports  from  abroad,. . . . 

2,368,753 

2,516,152 

1,809,061 

Total, . 

..  $49,389,311 

..  $  47,020,754 

Exports, . 

47,640,462 

42,325,916 

Loss  for  the  year, . 

•  •  «  a  •  • 

Gain  for  the  year, . 

•  i  •  •  t  i 

. .  $  1,748,849 

..  $  4,694,838 

As  remarked  elsewhere  in  this  article,  the  State  has,  during  the  past 
year,  produced  all  the  cured  meats  needed  for  its  own  consumption  ; 
owing  also  to  increased  home  production,  the  imports  of  Eastern  lard  and 
butter  (two  great  staples)  have  fallen  off  fifty  per  cent.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  exports  other  than  treasure  in  1860  exceeded  those  of  1859 
by  $3,000,000,  and  there  is  ample  explanation  why  upwards  of  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  gold  were  retained  in  the  State  in  1860  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  1860  in  developing  the  silver  mines 
in  Western  Utah,  commonly  known  as  the  “Washoe  Mines.”  At  the 
close  of  the  year  twenty  quartz  mills  for  crushing  the  ore,  and  about  as 
many  saw  mills  were  completed  or  in  course  of  erection.  Their  cost, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery  had  to  be  transported  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  was  about  double  that  of  similar  works  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  price  charged  by  the  owners  of  these  quartz  mills  for  crush¬ 
ing  and  amalgamating  ores  ranges  from  $25  to  $50  per  ton.  In  California 
the  price  for  the  same  work,  in  all  the  principal  districts,  is  $4  to  $5  per 
ton,  at  which  rates  it  is  a  profitable  business.  An  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  leads  of  Western  Utah,  as  compared  with  the  generality  of  quartz 
leads  in  California,  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  they  can  pay  the 
enormous  rate  there  charged  for  reducing  them,  while  the  average  yield 
of  the  quartz  leads  of  Grass  Valley,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  richest 
districts  in  California,  is  only  $20  per  ton,  and  from  this  all  the  expenses 
of  getting  out  the  rock  and  reducing  it  have  to  be  deducted.  Up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  but  little  had  been  done  at  Washoe  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
ducing  ores  on  the  spot.  But  a  number  of  the  mining  companies  had 
been  busily  engaged  in  getting  out  ore,  and  had  accumulated  from  a  few 
hundred  to  two  thousand  tons  each  ready  for  crushing.  Of  the  ores  taken 
out  those  found  to  yield,  by  assay,  over  $300  per  ton,  have  been  sent  to 
San  Francisco,  (at  a  cost  of  $120  per'ton  and  upwards  for  freight,)  and 
mostly  shipped  thence  to  Europe.  The  exports  of  silver  ore,  during  the 
year  1860,  according  to  the  San  Francisco  Custom-House  records,  were 
of  the  value  of  $416,613.  This  is,  however,  no  guide  as  to  what  the  ores 
yielded.  In  addition  to  the  ores  exported,  several  hundred  tons  have 
been  smelted  at  two  establishments  in  San  Francisco,  yielding  about 
$150,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Washoe  mining  district  was 
a  howling  wilderness  at  the  commencement  of  1860,  and  that  every 
necessary  of  life,  even  the  material  for  habitations,  had  to  be  transported 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  backs  of  mules,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
vast  progress  has  been  made  in  opening  the  mines,  and  without  doubt 
their  product  this  year  will  ascend  to  millions. 
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Although  the  injunction  of  the  United  States  government  restraining 
the  owners  of  the  New-Almaden  quicksilver  mine  from  working  it  was 
not  removed  until  the  commencement  of  1861,  still  the  quantity  of  that 
metal  exported  in  1860  again  rose  to  some  importance.  Three  other 
mines  were  industriously  worked  under  the  impulse  of  an  active  demand 
both  for  home  and  foreign  consumption.  The  following  figures  show  the 
yield  of  these  three  mines  during  the  year: 

Neic-Idria.  Enriquita.  Gauda  loupe. 

Yield  in  1860, .  4,618  flasks.  ..  6,816  flasks.  ..  2,675  flasks. 

The  ruling  prices  during  the  year  was  60  cents  for  home  consumption 
and  50  cents  for  export. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  produce  from  the  State  figure  largely  over 
those  of  any  former  year.  Breadstuffs  increased  100  per  cent.  ;  wool,  36 
per  cent.,  and  hides  30  per  cent. 

The  following  are  tabular  statements  of  the  exports  of  leading  Califor¬ 
nia  products  for  several  years  past : 

ExroRTS  of  Treasure. 


Statement  of  the  Amounts  and  Destination  of  Treasure  Exported  from 

San  Francisco ,  during  the  year  1860. 


To  New-York. 

Exported  to- 

In  January, . 

. $3,360,296  25 

New- York, . 

$  35,661,500  37 

“  February, . 

.  3,126,183  77 

New-Orleans, . 

57,795  93 

“  March, . 

England, . 

2,672,936  20 

“  April, . 

China . 

3,374,680  27 

“  May, . 

.  2,905,028  40 

Japan, . 

94,200  00 

“  June, . 

.  3,709,755  01 

Manilla, . 

75,659  94 

“  July, . 

Panama, . 

300,819  00 

“  August, . 

.  2,502,070  47 

Sandwich  Islands, . 

40,679  57 

“  September, . 

.  3,157,303  59 

Mexico, . 

19,400  00 

“  October . 

.  2,958,784  19 

Costa  Rica, . 

3,145  00 

“  November . 

.  2,982,704  78 

Vancouver  Island, . 

25,100  00 

Tlpnpmnftt’ 

4  119  814  31 

Total 

$42,325,916  28 

Total, . 

Table  exhibiting  the  Shipments  of  Treasure  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
31  st  December ,  1860,  to  all  quarters ,  and  also  to  New- York  ;  the  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  Gold  at  the  United  States  Mint  and  Branches ,  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  yield  of  the  Mines  of  California ,  since  1848. 


Shipments  to 

Receipts  at 

Estimated 

Year. 

all  quarters , 

Shipments  to 

Mint  and 

yield  of 

as  manifested. 

New-  York. 

Branches. 

California. 

1848,.  .  .. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

$  60,000 

1849 . 

_ $4,921,250  .. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

$  5,232,249  . 

8,000,000 

1850,.... 

...  27,676,346  .. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

28, 206, 226  . 

33,000,000 

1851,.  .  . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

57,138,980  . 

55,000,1)00 

1852,. . . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

51,470,675  . 

57,000,000 

1853,.... 

47,916,448  .. 

62,838,395  . 

69,000,000 

1854,. . . . 

46,289,649  . . 

46,719,083  . 

64,000,000 

1855 . 

38,730,564  .. 

47,419,945  . 

65,000,000 

1856,. . . . 

_  48,887,543  .. 

39,705,294  .. 

56,379,901  . 

70,000,000 

1857 . 

35,287,778  .. 

55,217,843  . 

70,000,000 

1858,.... 

35,578,236  .. 

51,494,311  . 

70,000,000 

1859,. . . . 

39,831,937  .. 

62,000,000  . 

70,000,000 

I860,.... 

35,661,500  .. 

27,037,919  . 

70,000,000 
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Exports  of 

To  other 

Quicksilver. 

To  other 

To  New-  York. 

Countries. 

To  New -  York. 

Countries 

Years. 

Flasks. 

Flasks. 

Years. 

Flasks. 

Flasks. 

1853,.  .  . . 

18,800 

20,963 

1858, . 

3,559 

250 

20,573 

3,149 

1854^.... 

1859, . 

1855 . 

1  856 

1  500 

27.165 

22,240 

18,888 

1860, . 

400 

8,948 

1857,. .. . 

. . . .  8,374 

Total, . 

14,083 

140,726 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  quicksilver  exported 
from  the  State  during  the  past  eight  years  was  154,809  flasks;  there  was 
consumed  within  the  State,  during  the  same  period,  16,000  flasks,  making 
a  total  production  (almost  entirely  from  the  New-Almaden  mine)  of 
170,809  flasks  of  75  lbs.  each.  The  price  ranged  from  1853  to  1860 
from  75c.  to  50c.  per  lb. 


Table  of  Exports  of  leading  articles  of  California  Produce  to  New-  York 

for  the  last  five  years. 


Articles. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

Barley, . 

•  •  •  • 

97,675 

51,103 

97,947 

16,510 

Hides, . 

132,032 

170,447 

142,399 

151,364 

200,116 

Quicksilver,  . 

2,414 

.  8,374 

3,559 

250 

400 

Skins, . 

1,506 

798 

876 

975 

939 

9,313 

26,363 

3,812 

•  •  •  • 

2,874 

Salmon,  .... 

. bbls., 

256 

212 

906 

250 

1,112 

Tallow, . 

3 

826 

194 

888 

518 

Wool, . 

600,000 

1,100,000 

1,428,351 

2,378,250 

2,981,000 

Wheat . 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

12,054 

203,528 

Exhibit  of  the  Exports  of  a  few  leading  articles  of  California  Produce  to 

all  countries  in  1860. 


Barley, . 84  lb.  sacks,  136,916 

Beans, . . 50“  “  1,397 

Flour, . bbls.,  121,688 

Hides, . number,  200,116 

Hay, . * . . . .  bales,  9,637 

Lumber, . M.  feet,  3,976 


Oats, . 55  lb.  bags,  76,590 

Potatoes,.. . 110  “  “  34,161 

Skins, . packages,  580 

Tallow, .  “  2,181 

Wheat, . 100  lb.  sacks,  1,135,098 

Wool, . pounds,  3,060,000 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  California,  other  than  treasure,  during  the 
last  five  years,  has  been  as  follows  : 


1856, 

1857, 

1858, 


$4,270,260  1859, 

4,369,758  1860, 

4,770,163 


$  5,533,411 
8,532,489 
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DRY  GOODS  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK, 

For  the  year  1860. 


From  the  U.  S.  Economist  and  Dry  Goods  Reporter. 

On  pp.  154 — 156  our  readers  will  find  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
imports  of  dry  goods  at  the  port  of  New-York  for  the  closing  year,  as 
compared  with  the  years  1857,  1858  and  1859.  The  following  table 
shows  the  comparative  receipts  for  the  last  twelve  years : 

Imports  of  Dry  Goods  into  the  United  States. 


Woollens. 

Cottons. 

Silks. 

Flax.  Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

1849, . . . 

. . .  $  11,983,279 

..  $6,519,972 

..  $  15,295,753 

. .  $  4,756,561  . 

$  3,959,210  .. 

$  45,514,775 

1850,... 

. .  16,565,016 

..  11,038,595 

. .  20,2S1,034 

..  7,562,941  . 

2,2S2,437  .. 

58.329,823 

1851,... 

. .  15,252,028 

..  11,027,938 

..  23,486,456 

. .  6,749,818  . 

4,110,163  .. 

60,626,400 

1S52,. . . 

..  16,172,991 

..  11,889,858 

. .  22,944,503 

. .  7,103,887  . 

4,644,017  .. 

62,304,261 

1853,... 

. .  28,204,146 

..  16,808,353 

..  34,128,519 

..  8,790,135  . 

5,766,964  .. 

93,499,086 

1854 . 

. .  21,884,846 

..  15,610,143 

..  27,599.393 

..  7,258,052  .. 

5,805,939  .. 

78.157,873 

1855,... 

...  19,157,015 

..  11,274,221 

..  23,478,460 

. .  6,924,635  . 

5,968,365  .. 

66,S02,697 

1856,.... 

..  26,185,825 

..  10,901,135 

. .  28,730,519 

..  8,772,322  .. 

7,208,592  .. 

88,927,453 

1857,... 

. .  24,938,403 

..  17,480,962 

. .  27,691,987 

..  6,938,737  .. 

6,676,856  .. 

82,676,523 

1858.... 

..  21,124,803 

..  13,567,943 

..  20,381,736 

. .  7,008,636  . 

4,914,523  .. 

69,093,765 

1859,.... 

. .  37,329,041 

..  27,781,264 

..  33,6S2,647 

..  11,120,484  .. 

6,266,052  .. 

112,970,944 

I860,... 

. .  34,532,922 

..  17,721,725 

..  34,9S8,710 

..  7,914,152  . 

6,574,497  .. 

101,SS0,406 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  above  statement,  that  the  whole  importa¬ 
tion  of  dry  goods  at  this  port  for  the  past  year  amounts  to  $101,880,406. 
The  amount,  though  considerable,  is  yet  less  than  that  of  1859  by 
$11,090,538,  a  decrease  of  about  ten  per  cent.  The  only  other  year 
approaching  this  sum  is  1853,  when  the  receipts  reached  the  then  extra¬ 
ordinary  figure  of  $93,500,000.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  importation 
has  been  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  country.  Judging  from  the  fact 
that  during  both  the  spring  and  fall  seasons  importers  have  been  enabled 
to  clear  out  their  stocks  quite  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  general  result 
of  the  year’s  business  has  been  favorable,  we  should  conclude  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods  may  be  safely  imported  yearly, 
when  the  general  trade  of  the  country  is  in  a  wholesome  condition.  On 
comparing  the  amounts  of  the  several  kinds  of  manufactures  with  the 
corresponding  items  of  previous  years,  some  important  fluctuations  will 
be  observed. 

Manufactures  of  wool  have  not  varied  very  materially  from  1859,  there 
having  been  a  decrease  under  that  head  of  $2,796,119,  which  is  about  a 
due  proportion  of  the  total  decrease  on  all  kinds  of  goods.  In  cotton 
goods,  however,  there  has  been  a  very  significant  decrease.  In  1859  the 
receipts  were  $27,781,264  ;  this  year  they  have  been  $17,721,725  ;  show¬ 
ing  a  falling  off  of  $10,059,539,  or  thirty-five  per  cent.  This  is  a  very 
important  fluctuation,  and  would  seem  to  be  attributable  less  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  domestic  goods  than  the  reaction  of  an  excessive  supply  dur¬ 
ing  last  year.  Large  as  is  the  decrease  compared  with  1859,  yet  the 
importation  has  been  larger  than  during  any  other  former  year.  In  1857 
nearly  an  equal  amount  was  imported;  in  1856  the  receipts  were  less 
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by  $6,800,000;  and  in  1855  by  $6,400,000;  so  that  the  importation 
for  this  year  even  exceeds  an  average. 

Silk  manufactures  show  an  increase  on  last  year,  although,  that  was  one 
of  the  largest  years  in  the  annals  of  the  trade.  The  four  years  of  largest 
importations  of  silk  goods  since  1849  have  been  as  follows  : 


1853, . $  34,128,519 

1856 .  28,730,519 

1859 .  33,682,647 

1860, .  34,988,710 


The  receipts  of  last  year,  therefore,  exceeded  those  of  all  former  periods. 
Few  have  been  prepared  to  expect  such  a  fact ;  for  the  heavy  losses  made 
on  silk  goods,  of  almost  every  class,  in  1859,  had  produced  an  impression 
that  a  considerable  reaction  would  appear  this  year.  Thirty-five  million 
dollars  worth  of  silk  goods  is  certainly  an  enormous  value  for  one  year’s 
consumption  ;  yet  it  appears  to  be  no  more  than  the  people  are  prepared 
to  buy,  for  the  close  of  the  season  finds  importers  with  a  lighter  balance 
than  they  have  held  for  several  seasons.  The  fact  that  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  dry  goods  imported  consists  of  silk  fabrics 
affords  some  idea  of  the  freedom  with  which  our  population  spend  their 
money  on  costly  articles  of  dress  ;  perhaps  no  other  country  in  the  world 
can  show  such  a  proportion  of  silk  goods  in  its  consumption  of  textile 
fabrics. 

The  importation  of  flax  goods  has  been  about  equal  to  the  average  of 
late  years,  though  much  below  that  of  1859.  Last  year  the  receipts  were 
$11,120,484;  this  year  they  have  been  $7,914,152 — showing  a  decrease 
of  $3,206,332,  or  about  twenty-seven  per  cent.  When  it  is  considered 
that  last  year’s  imports  were  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
those  of  any  former  year,  it  is  apparent  enough  that  such  a  balance  of 
goods  must  have  been  brought  over  into  the  present  year  as  to  materially 
limit  the  requirements  of  the  past  twelve  months. 


Keview  of  the  Foreign  Dry  Goods  Trade  of  New-York. 

The  year  1860  has  been  one  of  varied  fortunes  with  the  dry  goods  im¬ 
porter.  The  spring  business  was  generally  unsatisfactory  in  its  results, 
whilst  that  of  the  fall  has  been  equally  favorable ;  although  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  no  sufficient  cause  why  the  former  should  not  have 
been  as  satisfactory  as  the  latter  season.  The  experience  of  the  spring 
trade  shows  how  easily  our  importers  may  lose  a  few  million  dollars  by 
bad  management ;  and  that  of  the  fall  how  great  control  over  the  value 
of  their  property  they  actually  possess.  The  spring  importation  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  received  earlier  than  usual,  which  naturally  raised  an  expec¬ 
tation  early  in  the  season  that  the  market  woifid  be  heavily  stocked. 
On  the  1st  of  January  a  larger  amount  of  stock  was  in  bond  than  is 
usually  held  at  that  period  ;  during  that  month  the  receipts  continued  to 
increase  on  the  previous  year’s  until,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  the 
imports  showed  an  excess  over  January  of  1859  amounting  to  $1,200,000  ;* 
during  February,  also,  the  increase  was  maintained,  so  that  the  customs 
returns  for  the  two  months  exhibited  an  aggregate  gain  on  the  same  period 
of  1859  amounting  to  $3,360,000,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent.  This  was 
the  bugbear  of  the  market.  Importers  took  fright  at  the  figures,  and 
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losing  all  hope  of  their  being  reduced  during  succeeding  weeks,  they  also 
lost  confidence  in  their  property,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  tender 
mercies  of  buyers,  which  of  course  proved  to  be  “  cruel.”  Buying  com¬ 
menced  late,  owing  to  the  vacillation  of  holders  respecting  prices,  and, 
being  late,  was  consequently  of  a  character  unsatisfactory  to  the  sellers. 
After  the  beginning  of  March,  however,  the  receipts  began  to  decline,  and 
continued  to  do  so  steadily  until  at  the  beginning  of  May  the  imports  for 
the  four  months  showed  a  slight  decrease  on  the  same  period  of  1859. 
This,  of  course,  was  too  late  to  effect  any  material  recovery  in  the  tone 
of  trade.  During  the  mean  time  goods  had  been  selling  very  heavily,  and 
in  many  instances  at  ruinous  prices.  Jobbers,  perceiving  the  fears  of 
importers,  were  determined  in  bringing  them  to  the  auction  room,  which 
they  effected  without  much  difficulty,  so  that  the  public  sales  were  un¬ 
usually  early,  and  large  almost  beyond  precedent. 

Dress  goods,  shawls,  and  silks  especially,  were  crowded  rapidly  upon 
the  market,  and  buyers  finding  they  were  to  have  prices  according  to 
their  own  ordering,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  bought  the  major 
portion  of  their  supplies  at  a  heavy  discount  from  the  cost  of  importation. 
Probably  not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  various  kinds  of  goods  was  sold  at 
auction,  at  an  average  loss  of  from  15  @  20  per  cent.,  making  a  total  loss 
to  the  importers  of  not  less  than  four  million  dollars.  It  was  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  trade  that  this  ruinous  procedure  was  very  largely 
attributable  to  the  unwise  haste  of  sellers  in  resorting  to  public  sale. 
Had  a  little  more  firmness  been  shown  by  holders,  they  could  with  per¬ 
fect  ease  have  made  from  15  @  20  per  cent,  more  on  their  sales.  There 
was  nothing  whatever  in  the  state  of  the  general  trade  of  the  country  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  market.  The  Southern  jobbers  commenced 
the  season  with  heavy  purchases,  and  good  expectations  were  cherished 
respecting  the  West;  whilst  every  other  section  of  the  country  was  in  a 
fine  condition  for  buying.  In  the  prospect  of  the  demand  there  was 
everything  to  encourage  holders  ;  but  because  they  had  chanced  to  stock 
themselves  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  they  threw  overboard  all  their 
chances,  and  squandered  their  capital  where  they  might  have  increased 
it.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  importer  should  have 
so  little  control  over  the  value  of  his  property.  It  may  be  that,  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  market,  the  importers  could  not  have  acted  otherwise 
than  as  they  did  in  the  case  in  question  ;  it  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  if  they  are  surrounded  by  such  sensitive  influences  as  render  it  dan¬ 
gerous  to  make  a  liberal  importation,  the  only  wise  policy  for  each  mer¬ 
chant  is  to  carefully  keep  within  the  strictest  moderation  in  making  his 
importation. 

The  lessons  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  spring  trade  are — that 
the  market  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  control  of  sensations  ;  that  a  great 
sensation  may  be  created  out  of  very  trivial  causes  ;  that  holders  of  goods 
are  themselves  the  first  to  yield  to  an  unfounded  sensation,  instead  of 
being  the  last ;  that  sensations  tend  to  the  auction  room  ;  and  that  auc¬ 
tions,  under  such  circumstances,  are  disastrous  to  the  importer. 

These  costly  lessons  of  the  spring  business  appear  not  to  have  been 
lost  upon  the  importing  interest,  for  the  course  of  the  fall  trade  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  perfect  contrast  in  these  points  to  that  of  the  spring.  The  early 
importation  was  moderate,  so  that  the  season  opened  with  stocks  as  light 
as  in  spring  they  were  heavy.  On  the  1st  of  August  the  imports  of  fall 
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goods  were  16,000,000  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1859,  and  this 
decrease  upon  the  last  year  was  steadily  maintained  up  to  the  close  of 
the  season.  The  result  was  that  business  opened  with  a  firm  tone  and 
an  active  movement.  Jobbers  came  early  into  the  market,  and  importers 
sold  a  large  portion  of  their  stock  during  the  early  weeks  at  excellent 
profits.  They  were  as  late  in  their  resort  to  public  sale  as  in  the  spring 
they  had  been  premature,  and  no  general  break  down  in  prices  was  ex¬ 
perienced  throughout  the  season.  The  auctions  commenced  about  a 
month  later  than  usual,  and  the  offerings  being  unfrequent  and  in  many 
cases  light,  a  scale  of  prices  was  sustained  throughout  quite  equal  to  those 
of  private  sales.  About  the  middle  of  the  season  the  receipts  of  French 
worsted  goods  increased  considerably,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  ex¬ 
port  bounty  on  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  by  the  French  government ; 
and  this,  causing  a  surplus  of  such  stock  to  be  offered  at  auction,  pro¬ 
duced  a  partial  depreciation  of  its  value.  With  that  exception,  however, 
the  value  of  property  at  public  sale  was  as  good  at  the  close  of  the  season 
as  at  its  commencement.  These  facts  show  the  inspiriting  tendency  of  a 
moderate  importation. 

The  general  failure  of  the  Southern  demand  appeared  to  have  little 
effect  on  the  feeling  of  the  market,  although  the  volume  of  trade  with 
that  section  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one-half  of  its  usual  extent — 
still  further  showing  the  sustaining  tendency  of  a  safe  importation.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the  importance  of  a  moderate  aggregate 
of  imports,  that  a  certain  class  of  goods  have  made  handsome  profits 
through  the  season,  although  the  amount  has  been  beyond  all  precedent. 
The  receipts  of  silks  for  the  fall  of  1859  were  unusually  heavy,  causing 
importers  to  lose  all  confidence  in  such  goods  and  sacrifice  upon  them 
very  heavily.  The  importation  of  silk  manufactures  for  the  present  fall 
have  been,  however,  over  two  million  dollars,  or  eleven  per  cent,  larger 
than  last  year  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  silks  have  been  the  most  desirable 
property  of  the  season,  and  have  sold  down  to  a  very  low  balance,  ex¬ 
cepting  certain  passe  styles  brought  over  from  1859.  This  difference 
between  the  results  of  the  two  seasons  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
existence  of  any  better  demand  this  fall  than  last,  especially  considering 
that  the  South,  which  takes  so  many  silks,  has  bought  very  sparingly 
this  season ;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  moderation  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  importation  having  given  confidence  to  holders  generally. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the  total  importation  for 
the  twelve  months  is  $101,880,406,  against  $112,970,944  for  1859. 

The  total  entries  at  the  port  for  1859.  1860. 

The  firsl  six  months  were .  $  57,257,530  ....  $  50,595,474 

The  second  six  months  were .  55,713,414  ....  51,284,932 

$112,970,944  $  101,880,406 

The  general  result  of  the  year’s  business  has  not  been  such  as  to  add 
materially  to  the  capital  of  importers.  The  fall  trade  has  been  almost 
without  exception  satisfactory  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  profits  have 
been  sufficient  to  cover  the  losses  made  during  the  spring. 

The  panic  consequent  on  the  political  crisis  came  too  late  to  affect 
seriously  the  general  result  of  the  fall  trade.  The  balance  of  stock  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  November  was  quite  light,  which  enabled  im- 
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porters  to  hold  their  property  at  about  the  same  prices  as  were  obtained 
earlier  in  the  season. 

The  woollen  trade  was  generally  unsatisfactory  during  the  spring  months. 
The  clothing  houses  bought  sparingly  throughout  the  season,  providing 
only  for  immediate  wants  ;  whilst  the  jobbers,  having  imported  on  their 
own  account  more  freely  than  usual,  wanted  but  little  from  the  regular 
importers.  The  importation  of  fancy  cassimeres  was  especially  abundant, 
large  amounts  having  been  sold  from  samples  previous  to  arrivals.  Low 
and  medium  grades  sold  at  very  low  rates,  and  in  order  to  be  pushed  off 
had  to  be  sold  on  terms  much  beyond  the  usual  date.  Fine  French 
styles,  however,  were  in  fair  demand  throughout  the  season,  and  generally 
brought  good  prices.  The  general  result  of  the  season’s  trade  in  cassi¬ 
meres  showed  that  our  own  manufacturers  are  gaining  very  rapidly  upon 
foreign  goods  in  the  estimation  of  buyers,  and  the  probability  is  that 
their  spring  experience  has  taught  importers  that  they  must  look  to  the 
further  exclusion  of  foreign  styles  from  the  market.  Some  exception  to 
these  remarks  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  silk  mixtures,  in  which  the 
German  fabricants  undoubtedly  excel  our  own,  both  as  respects  the  make, 
color  and  price  of  the  goods.  The  importation  of  German  cloths  and 
doeskins  was  very  considerable,  which  caused  holders  to  press  their  stock 
on  buyers  to  the  ruin  of  prices  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  although 
the  demand  throughout  the  season  was  steady,  yet  prices  were  in  many 
cases  below  cost. 

The  experience  of  the  fall  business  has  been  in  contrast  with  that  of 
the  spring.  Importers  began  the  season  with  moderate  stocks,  and  the 
jobbers,  having  been  induced  by  the  adverse  result  of  their  spring  impor¬ 
tations  to  buy  less  direct  than  then,  were  early  in  the  market,  giving  a 
good  tone  to  the  beginning  transactions.  Prices  opened  at  fair  rates, 
and  have  been  sustained  throughout  the  season,  having  in  some  cases 
advanced.  The  trade  in  British  woollens,  though  somewhat  better  than 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  has  not  been  generally  satisfactory.  The 
lower  grades  of  coatings,  which  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  supplied  from 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  are  now  being  largely  produced  by  our 
own  manufacturers,  whose  goods  are  preferred  by  many  clothiers  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  reputed  superior  strength  and  honesty.  As  the  season 
advanced,  and  finer  grades  came  more  into  demand,  there  was  an  im¬ 
proved  request  for  beavers,  pilots,  &c.,  of  British  make,  but  even  then 
importers  were  not  able  to  make  much  profit  on  their  transactions.  The 
importation  of  sealskins  and  mohairs  was  considerable,  and  the  demand 
for  them  good  through  the  season  ;  but  prices  were  generally  below  those 
of  the  previous  fall,  though  sufficient  to  leave  a  fair  profit.  German  tri¬ 
cots,  beavers  and  heavy  cloths  have  sold  well  since  the  middle  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  demand  from  the  cloaking  trade  having  been  well  sustained. 
The  year  closes  with  a  light  stock  of  foreign  woollens  generally.  We 
apprehend  that  importers  have  been  taught  a  lesson  of  caution  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  their  future  importations  of  goods  competing  with  American 
styles.  The  following  are  the  comparative  importations  of  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  for  the  years  1858,  1859  and  1860  : 

1858.  1859.  1860. 

$  18,73,6075  _  $  37,329,041  _  $34,532,922 
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Manufactures  of  Silk. 

‘0981 

$4,554,648 

5,004,481 

2,597,933 

1,336,628 

1,422,900 

1,816,948 

4,426,960  k 

5,329,700  «§ 

2,033,271  53 

1,789,298  « 

1,441,427  g* 

771,404 

bw 

32,525,604  ^ 

© 

- 5 

- - . -  1  1 

'  Total. 

•0981 

10,619,271 

13,104,780 

8,319,423 

4,213,855 

4,692,241 

4,760,153 

11,793,585 

13,969,612 

6,26S,115 

4,613,410 

4,195,S2S 

2,171,336 

1  88,721,609 

1859. 

$3,071,082 

3,358,547 

2,729,037 

2,345,015 

1,440,232 

2,573,9S6 

5,095,323 

4,864,855 

1,998,329 

1,155,513 

1,406,922 

2,428,619 

32,467,460  1 

1859. 

$10,027,730 

10,183,652 

10,178,833 

7,684,363 

6,184,994 

8,416,888 

14,635,606 

14,000,354 

5,990,973 

4,218,996 

5,21S,066 

7,462,683 

1104,202,138 

1858. 

$  533, 0S0 
1,631,268 
2,02S,145 
722,704 
662,449 
1,027,537 

2,516,772 

3,526,725 

2,077,643 

1,364,921 

675,034 

1,333,672 

22,481,651  117,099,931  1 

1858. 

$1,596,923 

4,514,319 

4,694,313 

2,251,019 

2,301,029 

2,948,337 

7,919,299 

11,084,133 

5,576,247 

3,545,090 

2,243,387 

5,373,855 

154,047,951 

1857. 

$3,964,953 

3,402,231 

2,124,550 

1,520,543 

369,272 

120,118 

5,398,241 

3,619,076 

1,535,628 

171,636 

85,441 

169,962 

1857. 

10,456,749 

11,316,224 

5.953,876 

5,364,813 

1,354,456 

588,777 

16,025,754 

9,820,836 

5,06S,519 

772,023 

437,547 

731,089 
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Miscellaneous. 

1860. 
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$3,061,040 

2,570,029 

2,546,372 

1,668,878 
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$2,449,134 

3,457,673 

1,818,388 

1,439,689 

400,579 

192,328 

2,456,703 

1,297,361 

1,010,655 

130,442 

65,988 

250,106 
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Manufactures  of  Flax. 

1860. 
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$2,290,857 

2,559,022 

3,200,832 

2,391,302 

2^514,299 

3,251,242 

4,911,803 

5,250,619 

2,005,381 

1,421,850 

1.830,208 

2*063,605 
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$1,035,455 

956,645 

1,119,172 
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685,016 

1,156,373 
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1858. 

$336,153 

1,043,010 

1,070,923 

584,216 

777,719 

1,163,790 

3,110,483 

4,312,916 

1,910,232 
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Manufactures  of  Silk. 

1860. 
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O.TH  05  Tf  O  <a  «5  CO  o  r^.°V 

^^cTcTt-r*^'o-r-^J'cr<?l'®'a6' 

1<500'rf-1<»O!HCOC0>O-^l00— 1 
CO^C®  r-tO^OI01H05i-(COCO 

TT*  t-Tt-T  irf'ei' 

<&*■ 

O  CO 

o  o 

OOJO 

if  o' 
co  o 

OOQO^ 

rf  bf 

rH  O 

Manufactures  of  Cotton. 

1860. 

HOCOOSi<05(MOJCOOOC5Ci 

^OCOOOl-COC5THOHTt( 
t- H  H  (» 

if  if  <f  cfofcf  if  cfrfrf  off 

I-  O  CO  o  t-  ^  u*  o  o  o  ^  ^ 

O  rtf  CO  rH  HdH 

*© 

2,374,427 

13,867,416 

CO 

rtf 

GO 

rH 

rtf 

CM^ 

o' 

tH 

Miscellaneous. 

*0981 

HlOCOOrHCO^CJGOC5<M(M 
OXMOCOOCiMHiOCUMCM 
lO^CM  GO  GO^rt^GO  Cl  O  H  O  CO  CO 

o'  if  cf  o'  cf  cf  ■ rf  bf  f-T  of  cf  cf 

P-GOI-OO^rHrHOlOH(MH 

«© 

554,933 

5,912,265 

6,467,198  1 

1859. 

OOCOHONHOH^OH 
T-^CNdODI-CiHCOGOClCsO 
CO^CO^O^GO  H^OOiOOOt- 

^(jfoVHVooVbTcocf 

OiOCS^lM'^iOCOCJiO’^O 

rtf  CO  rH  rH 

<5© 

1,588,623 

22,431,488 

rH 

tH 

tH^ 

o' 

CM 

O 

rtf' 

CM 

1859. 

(MOOClO^rfiOOOCOCO 
©  GO  CO  CO  CUOCKMCl’-'ClCM 
0^10  lO  CO  O  C^-rH  b-  iOOOOO 

O*'  cf  cf  rf  rf  iff  cf  Cf  ^cf  cf  O' 
lOb-OrHHH^^^MiOO 

3© 

488,503 

5,647,595 

6,136,098 

1858. 

C'1®10C;5C0<,NTf<G0O''-i<t— ® 
«iot--!(<Tji<soo®aioo 
«C^<N  o  rH  lO  t-  »0_iO 

r'id'cf®’  ■^Tio'od'  rfoo'^TeoTir 

OSfflt-fflb-  OrflOOltOCOOS 
K5®t-NHHHNr( 

«©• 

3,499,297 

10,068,646 

CO 

rtf 

© 

bf 

o 

cf 

tH 

1858. 

Hb-lOh-HCJCOOlOOCOH 

COCOIOHOhOhHCOOO 

OClOlCCOHCKXU-I-OCO 

rf  bf  CD*'  rf  cf  Cf  O'  cf  rf  if  cf  Cf 
©  CM  <M  rtf ‘CO  OOCOHt-I-M 
rH  (MCI  rH  tH  tH  tH 

6© 

1,430,514 

3,564,009 

4,994,523 

1857. 

OrtfrtfO-MOWCOCOb-Ob- 
OTtfOO<Mrtfb-QOCO<MGOO<M 
CO^rH  C3  lO  tH  rtf  CO  b*  b~  b-b-^b- 

rfofof  rf  ^Gf  cfcf  o' ooff  rf 
COOHOJI'-^IOOCOthOCO 
OOCOH  OCIH  rH 

<3© 

3,011,516 

14,469,046 

<M 

O 

O 

o' 

CO 

bf 

rH 

1857. 

OOlQlOrH^^OCMCOCOCO 
HfMOOHOiOOO'DGOt- 
C^CO  GO  CM  CO  CM  O  CO  rtf  OH  t— 

oo^co^o'cfcfcfrfrfo'cf 

ClOOOrHrHCO’tGOfMCOH 
s-jj  rH  (M  rH 

886,987 

5,789,869 

6,676,856 

Manufactures  of  Wool. 

1860. 

iOOCOHCOO!OOOCO(»CiH 
CM  lO  CM  b-  CM  OOHO  O  O  O 
(N  (N  O  lO  O  CO  O  H  CT'  ^  X  O 

cf  rf  cfcf  cf  if  GObf  rf  CO  o'er 
O  CD  lO  (N  ^  H  CO  H  lO  O  O  rtf 
CKMC^ClrHH^e^riH 
«©■ 

3,245,259 

30,050,579 

CO 

8 

if 

© 

<M^ 

cf 

CO 

Manufactures  of  Flax. 

1858.  1859.  |  1880. 

iO(MCiOMO)OCllOHTj(N 

HCOMOGO(MON(MOOC1M 

^C^C^OC^b^GOb-^C^C^O^O^ 

o'cfrfh-fcfH^o'rfo'cfofcf 

Cl  Ci  O  O  CM  rfi  t-h  i-  CM  CO 

rH  rH  rH 

6© 

839,488 

6,415,345 

CO 

CO 

CD 

rf 

lO 

bf 

1859. 

COb*HOOHHb*OCOiOe 
OJHCOIOHHOhOOODCO 
t-h^O  O  r-^o  lO  CM  O^rtf  lOCOb* 

O'  rf ■  CO  o'  of  bfrf  cf HHcff' 

Ob-lOCOOOQOrtfCOrHrtfoiOi 

H  H  rl  ri  ^  CSCOri  H 

*©■ 

2,940,019 

33,691,020 

© 

CO 

©^ 

rH 

CO 

o' 

CO 

COCOHHOOOO^OCOCl 
NfMOGOHCH-iOH^OlO 
O^CO  MOO  r^O  HOMOCl 

if  b-f  cf  rf  o'O'  bf  cf  cf  cf  rf  of 
1—  t-CMrtHTjHlOCOrHOCOb^CO 
tH  rH  rH  rH  rH 

^© 

lO  b- 
O  CM 

O  rH_ 

cf  cf 

CO  b— 
O^H 

rf  o' 
tH 

CM 

O 

rH 

o' 

O 

CM^ 

rH 

rH 

O 

CO 

CO 

o 

o^ 

bf 

1858. 

COCOOOCO^COHOOCJO 
(NHHNCOOHOOCOOO 
©  lfi^b^b^l^^C^O^O^Cib-^TH^ 

rf  bf  of  of  bf  of  o'  rf  rf  o'  of  cf 
HCiOCOCMHOriCOOlO^ 
^rlHOC^OICl^Ci^COHH 
<3© 

4,661,004 

16,463,299 

CO 

o 

rf 

CM 

rH^ 

rH 

CM 

lO  Ci  lO  O  GO  (M  CO  CO  O  H  1C  O 
lOcMCOOCiTtHb-OrHCOC^CO 
(MCMCJCOTtHlOrtHOb-C^ 
lO  CO^  rf  if  rf  of  rf  C-f  t-f  cf  cf  cf 
MClOOOHHOMhClCO 
CO  CO  CO  rH  rH  rH  tH  (M  rH 

6© 

2,155,579 

4,853,057 

1857. 

IOOOIOtJOOWOJIOH®®^ 

COSMOOOfiOJiOWOO^ 

CIDOCCCir<S®aOH00010 

cT  TtCt-^'co'co'<cCcO  HrH»t-CO 

CO— (rt®lr00®O-^®HKl 
T”  »  rH  l— 1  CJCV'V  T_l  ^ 

«&  oTt-T 

5,210,220 

19,728,183 

CO 

o 

rtf^ 

cf 

CO 

o 

rtf' 

CM 

1857. 

CONHhOOHHOIOCkMO 
CiCiCCOHOCCOlOiO'tO 
C^CO  lOlOTjH<MC5lOrHt^a5^f 

rH  if  <f  of  rf  bf  cf  rf  cf  cf  rf  cf 
OGOI-COOCOOCIH  <M  b* 

HtHtHtH  CO  rH  rH 

€© 

1,516,803 

5,421,934 

6,938,737 

Months. 

January, . 

February, . 

March, . 

April, . 

May, . 

June, . 

July, . 

August, . 

September, . 

October, . 

November, . 

December, . 

Total, . 

Add  entered  for  consumption, . 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market, .... 

Months. 

January, . 

February, . 

March, . 

April, . 

May, . 

June, . 

July, . 

August, . . 

September, . 

October, . 

November, . 

December, . 

Total, . 

Add  entered  for  consumption, . 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market, .... 

VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING  DURING  THE  SAME 
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ft 
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i— < 
« 
ft 
ft 


w 

h3 

M 

CO 

o 

tc 

H 

« 

1860. 

ICO^OOCCONHCJIOCOCO 
t-Hl6l-05<M<MGO«Ob-(NCO 
GO  05  CO  04  00  0^0^  <X>  d^O^d^O^ 
cT  of  of  cf  t-T  go''  of  4-f  co"  hT  of  d* 
G^HrlririnrlH  04  (X) 

2,463,106 

32,525,604 

i  34,988,710 

1859. 

■^HC0Hl-C0050i«0HOCCi 
5O0JrH»O^^^^^JCCOCO 
d  c£>C0  lO  d  O  CO  Ca 

hc^co^od'o'co'h  t-f  co'cTcd' 
OO(NrH^^C0^«0OOl- 
rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  04 

<3fc- 

1,215,187 

32,467,460 

33,6S2,647 

fa 

H 

^^OCO^OOiOCO^DcOlO^ 

Ow  rH 

O 

Q 

• 

^(NfN^QOaHi-COHlOGO 

CO 

-) 

00 

^GOlOODOHt-lM^^OH 

CO  oa 

CO 

fa 

us 

1C  N  C0r  cc  H  N  CO  w  o  o  d 

ofca 

of 

fa 

00 

O4O4C04H*dC04H-4HddCOQ0 

CO  Ca 

CO 

rH 

Tf  TlT-l 

(NO 

CO 

*5/9 

rH 

CO 

rj 

rH 

rH 

Kh 

(MCOCOHCOOiOldCltMGOCO 

• 

OMMOilMI»lOeirHrtt-OC5 

O  lO 

O 

COrHCOlOdTH4—  dCOOldCO 

H  O 

*o 

4-f  d  go'  CD  CO  1—  of  O  CO  O  Ip  d 

Ca  rH 

o 

GO 

OCiCTj^H^OOOHOtO 

GO 

CO 

rH 

CO^C^OOiCCsl-COCOCi^CO 

04  H 

<©■ 

«©  04’ 

crT 

04 

04 

®o^fflcci«Oi®'twmt- 
JOeciOtMt—  oot—  ©t—  Tt*  t-» 
O5005OiO0^!©t-00t-G000C0 

oa  co 

1C 

• 

O  H 

04 

o 

CO  d 

4- 

C.O 

co  co  C4  a  go  co"  a)  o  co  a  co  fa 

d 

ip  o 

00 

COAOC/jt-COlOl'-iO^Carf*-. 

04 

COC^rHrHrHrHrHCOrHrHldO 

CO  CO 

4"» 

(Zi 

rH 

coco" 

4h^ 

o 

rH 

rH 

H 

H 

OWQOOaC4Ca04h-OOaCOO 

CD  GO 

3 

• 

4'-GOCOdOt~ca040caOO 

GCOOCJOh^Gt^cOhO 

t—  GO 

© 

C5 

u-  d 

04 

>o 

d  ft  ft  ft  oi  ed  -f  «J  jo  o>  os  o 

lO00MlOl-Ti<««)rHTH^r- 

Ca  rH 

fa 

00 

d  CO 

co 

o 

rH 

04  rH  ri  H  C4  H  H  CO  CO 

CO  d 

4~— 

CN  04 

d 

w 

04 

04 

fa 

(MiO»0«OCaC50CaC4HC4CO 

GO  <D 

d 

• 

I'-OOOHl'-OHCaOCOO 

t-  d 

CO  o 

04 

H 

Q 

<1 

00 

b*GOHCOb-HlOG^t-COO 

O 

UO 

CO  04  nf  05  H  H  «Or  O  O  00  C4  00 
C4C5J6Gb*OdOO^»OG 

1C  GO 

d 

GO 

CO  o 

O 

rH 

H  d  04  rH  rH  rH  rH 

O’  o 

rH 

fa 

04  O 

of 

rH 

rH 

COOHHCOCOGONOCOOO 

1C  O 

rH 

C4  1-I'-OC6CNHCOOCOC4H 

rH  d 

O 

QOOdOOaOrHt-OOCaOO 

d  O 

r 

UO 

I-  O  H  H  C5  CO  I-  N  O  lO  H 

GO  Oa 

4^» 

CO 

T-H0a0t'-Oca04d*004t—  O 

4—  O 

d 

»H 

dC0040404ddrHC0004H> 

i'-  d 

04 

«& 

Ca 

d 

rH 

O 

o 

£ 

fa 

o 

CO 

- 

fa 

fa 

H 

Q 

fa 

fa 

K 

◄ 


1860. 

l"*  CO  d  d  CO  CO  04  d  O  CO  rH  Ca 
lC  H  1C  CO  d  rH  CO  1C  1C  O  rH  rH 
CO^  rH^rH  dG00404OrHCa0aC0 

cT  lc'd't-Tcft-T^  ofo'o'ic'd 

HdciOHcodciocodco 

dO4O4O4dC0ddrHC0C0CO 

4,482,343 

30,050,579 

34,532,922 

0®05H«OOOOflS<00« 

rH  O 

• 

04  04 

d 

<35 

CO  tH  4h»  CO  lC  04  CD  rH  CO  rH  O  CO 

o  o 

O 

»o 

of  CD  of  *D  CO  r-fo  1C  d  Off  Oa 

00  rH 

oT 

OO 

C40C004-H4-  GOCOlCdd 

CO  ca 

04 

rH  rH  th  rH  CO  ^D  CO  rH  rH  CO  04 

CD  CD 

CO 

«©■ 

co'co 

4-- 

CO 

CO 

OrHCaCaoOGOCadOOicDd 

CD  Ca 

ic 

s 

GCClCCaOOCOCOlCOlHH 

ca 

4— 

OO 

COOGOCOOldt'-t-HOHl- 

4r  04 

O 

us 

lCiCGaofcodofoaodda^tJ’ 

of  co 

ccT 

00 

hhC04OC504C0HDDH 

4~  CD 

CO 

fH 

040404rHrHrHd04rH  rH 

04  d 

4— 

«& 

of  CD 

ocf 

rH 

rH 

Oh-COCaCOOCaGOlC04dCO 

d  co 

4— 

• 

044-HC4DI'-1CC0  4-1C0004 

CD  00 

d 

t- 

04iCdCaO04C0C0C0CaOC0 

Ca  rH 

tH 

us 

CCofoflH^rHdOdof^Dof^D 

rH  GO 

O 

00 

CaC0  4'-4—  COrHt—  O404  4'-COGO 

ca  04 

04 

rH 

rH04  04rH4-dC0dCO4H-d04 

rH  4r 

Ca 

^  tH  rH  rH 

00  Ca 

4-^ 

rH 

04 

I860. 

dC0OCDrH0aCa04rHh-rHd 

C0O004— dCOGOC0  4^-iCCOd 
l'-Caca04iC00dCaOiCCD4— 

4—  ca 
Ca  O 
4—  CD 

CD 

O 

d 

oio<NT-TftTiHcocj«©r'T-<»is 

Ct-OOftHHrlttTHClO 

iH<-t-o®No>oi<i-tso 

GO  rH 
1C  04 

rH  4— 

O 

CO 

00^ 

TH  rH  t-h  CO 

«©• 

co  co 

rH  GO 

rH 

o 

rH 

L859. 

4— COdlCGOO»CCOC04— O4C0 
4-lCC00  4'-(X)GOiC^HCa004 

00  4^  04  CO  4h*  d  lC  rH  4r  Ca  04 

CD  GO 
O  CO 

GO  rH 

Ca 

o6coeo«oodd«oftco»f5H 

-rt(C0iX)»O<M'^CO,-J<e0OS<MO5 

OMCOCClOCiHOJO'fOiM 

go'  of 
CD  O 
4-  04 

O 

4— 

ca 

h5 

H 

E-  . 

rH  rH  th  tH 

GO  d 

o 

rH 

04 

rH 

rH 

o 

H 

00 
us 
00 
r— < 

,269^221 

,038,833 

824,482 

3S6,662 

374,027 

350,094 

676,305 

491,899 

44S,758 

34S.771 

396,488 

46S,005 

lC  rH 

Ca  iC 
iC  ca 

rH  4— 

Ca  d 

o  o 

CD 

S 

Ca 

CO 

rH 

*-3 

rH 

CD 

®OIOOHNHrH®OCOlO 
H  CO  rH'taot)®®-l'<flOO 

r  CO 
GO  CD 
1C  CD 

3 

04 

uo 

00 

rH 

od®d®ViicoN^t-® 

aoosoiot^cot-ccicot—iNco 

rH_-rH  ®COCOU<CCr<iHl'©t- 

d  O 
O  Ca 
o  CO 

lC 

Ca 

GO 

dd  04  rH  CO  of  rH  of  04  of  rH 

€©• 

1C4~' 
04  CD 

04 

Ca 

09 

fc> 

o 

w 

fq 

•0981 

O  O  d  rH  CO  lC  04  d  Ca  00  04  d 

CD  O  tH  CO  Ca  H  d  4^  rH  CO  1C  d 
O4—l0CDC0C004^Hdd04l0 

d~  o’  CO*"  ccT  co"  lO*"  o''  o'  d*"  CO*"  CD*' of 
lO  CD  04  d  04  CO  d  CO  O  H  D 

<&■  rH  rH  rH 

662,232 

5,912,265 

6,574,497 

1859. 

HOCODCDCOGOC4  4-  CalOd 

H  O  O  lO  rH  CD  CO  O  O  d  GO  04 

C/D  Ca  rH  d  GO  CO^lO  CD  CO  4—  CO  d 
cTL^c£rio"co'o'co'o''Go'io'4^'dr' 
THdC00401—  COCDCOOCaO) 

61 S, 457 

5,647,595 
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lO 

cd" 
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fa 

fa 

C0HOG04-C04-HNCD04C0 

d  ca 

CO 

fa 

• 

OCOHHlOdOl-CCCOH 

04  O 

CO 

o 

00 

CaG004Ca0040CacD04rHO 

CO  O 

CO 

03 

us 
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Ca  d 

Cp 

OO 
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rH  CD 

CO 
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CD  lO 

rH 

CO 

rj< 

C0C0C0C4dHHdO4HNN 

Ca  ca 

GO 
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CO  CD 
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t- 

HlOI-OHdHCOC40HN 

rH  GO 
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us 
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rH 

00 
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©To' 
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• 
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CO 
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Real  and  Personal  Property  in  New-York. 


REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  NEW-YORK. 


Tabular  Statement  of  the  aggregate  assessed  value  of  Real  Property  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  each  year,  1826 — 1860.  II.  Value  of  Personal  Estate.  III.  Aggregate  value 
of  real  and  Personal  Property.  1Y.  Amount  of  Taxes  raised  each  Year.  Y.  Pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  City,  according  to  the  Census,  and  estimated  Population  at  the  inter¬ 
mediate  periods.  VI.  Rate  of  Taxation  to  aggregate  Property.  VII.  Population 
of  United  States,  1826 — 1860. 

Per  centage  Total 
Popu-  of  Taxation  Population  of 
lation.  to  Property.  U.  States. 


Year. 

Value  of 

Real  Estate. 

Value  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Estate. 

1826, 

$64,804,050  .. 

$  42,434,9S1 

1827, 

72,617,770  .. 

39,594,156 

1828, 

77,138,880  .. 

36,879,653 

1829, 

76,130,430  .. 

35,672,036 

1830, 

87,603,580  .. 

37,684,938 

1831, 

95,594,335  .. 

41,966,194 

1832, 

104,160,605  .. 

40,741,723 

1833, 

114,124,566  .. 

52,366,976 

1S34, 

123,249,2S0  . . 

63,299,231 

1835, 

143,742,425  .. 

74,991,278 

1836, 

233,732,303  .. 

75,758,617 

1837, 

196,450,109  .. 

67,297,241 

1838, 

194,543,359  .. 

69,609,582 

1839, 

196,940,134  .. 

73,920,8S5 

1840, 

187,221,714  .. 

65,011,801 

1841, 

1S6,359,948  .. 

64,843,972 

1842, 

176,513,092  .. 

61,292,559 

1843, 

164,955,314  .. 

64,274,765 

1844, 

171,937,591  .. 

64,789,552 

1845, 

177,207,990  .. 

62,787,527 

1846, 

183,480,534  .. 

61,471,470 

1847, 

187,315,386  .. 

59,837,913 

1848, 

193,029,076  .. 

61,164,447 

1849, 

197,741,919  .. 

58,455,224 

1850, 

207,142,576  .. 

78,919,240 

1851, 

227,015,856  .. 

93,095,001 

1852, 

253,278,3S4  .. 

98,490,042 

1853, 

294,637,296  .. 

118,994,137 

1854, 

330,300,396  .. 

131,721,338 

1855, 

336,975,866  .. 

150,022,312 

1856, 

340,972,098  .. 

170,774,393 

1857, 

352,958,803  .. 

168,216,449 

1858, 

368,346,296  .. 

162,847,994 

1859, 

378,954,930  .. 

172,968,192 

1860, 

398,533,619  .. 

178,697,637 

Total  Real  Amount  raised 

and  Personal.  by  Tax. 

$  107,238,931  . .  $  3 S3, 759 

112,211,926  ..  437,692 

114,019,533  . .  485,751 

111,803,066  ..  507,107 

125,288,518  ..  509,178 

137,560,259  ..  572,104 

144,902,328  . .  665,385 

166,491,542  . .  971,854 

186,548,511  . .  835,605 

218,723,703  . .  965,602 

309.500.920  ..  1,085,180 

263,747,350  . .  1,244,972 

264,152,941  . .  1,486,993 

270,869,019  . .  1,352,826 

252,233,515  ..  1,354,835 

251.194.920  ..  1,394,136 

237,805,651  . .  2,031,382 

229,229,079  . .  1,747,516 

236.727.143  ..  1,988,818 

239,995,517  . .  2,096,191 

244,952,004  . .  2,526,146 

247,153,299  . .  2,581,776 

254,163,523  . .  2,715,510 

256.197.143  ..  3,005,762 

286,061,816  . .  3,230,085 

320,110,857  . .  2,924,455 

351,768,426  . .  8,880,511 

413,631,382  ; .  5,066,698 

462,021,734  . .  4,845,3S6 

486,998,278  . .  5,S43,822 

511,740,491  . .  7,075,425 

521,175,252  ..  8,111,758 

531,194,290  . .  8,621,091 

551,923,122  . .  9,860,926 

577,230,656  ..  9,758,507 

$  101,664,694 


163,000  .. 

.36  . 

.  11,383,000 

172,000  .. 

.39  ., 

.  11,729,000 

182,000  .. 

.43  . 

.  12,092,000 

192,000  .. 

.45  . 

.  12,471,000 

202, 5S9  .. 

.41  . 

.  12,866,020 

212,000  .. 

.42  . 

.  13,241,000 

222,000  .. 

.46  . 

.  13,625,000 

232,000  .. 

.58  . 

.  14,020,000 

243,000  .. 

.45  . 

.  14,425,000 

254,000  .. 

.44  . 

.  14,841,000 

265,000  .. 

.35  . 

.  15,266,000 

276,000  .. 

.47  . 

.  15,702,000 

28S,000  .. 

.56  . 

.  16,147,000 

300,000  .. 

.50  . 

.  16,603,000 

312,710  .. 

.54  . 

.  17,069,453 

325,000  .. 

.56  . 

.  17,540,000 

339,000  .. 

.85  . 

.  18,043,000 

354*000  .. 

.76  . 

.  18,577,000 

371,000  .. 

.84  . 

.  19,142,000 

390,000  .. 

.87  . 

.  19,738,000 

411,000  .. 

1.03  . 

.  20,366,000 

434,000  .. 

1.05  . 

.  21,026,000 

459,000  .. 

1.07  . 

.  21,716,000 

4S7,000  .. 

1.17  . 

.  22,438,000 

515,547  .. 

1.13  . 

.  23,191,876 

543,000  .. 

.91  . 

.  23,951,000 

571,000  .. 

.96  . 

.  24,720,000 

599,000  .. 

1.23  . 

.  25,499,000 

627,000  .. 

1.05  . 

.  26,288,000 

655,000  .. 

1.20  . 

.  27, OSS, 000 

684,000  .. 

1.38  . 

.  27,S97,000 

713,000  .. 

1.56  . 

.  28,716,000 

742,000  .. 

1.62  . 

.  29,545,000 

771,000  .. 

1.79  . 

.  30,384,000 

813,668  .. 

1.69  . 

.  31,641,977 

Table  showing  the  Population  of  New-  York  County,  State  of  New-  York,  as  returned 
by  the  Eighth  Census,  taken  June  ls£,  1860. — {Official.) 


New-  York  City.  Population. 

1st  "Ward, .  17,373 

2d  Ward, .  2,507 

3d  Ward, .  3,757 

4th  Ward, .  21,994 

5th  Ward, .  22,336 

6th  Ward, .  26,696 

7th  Ward, .  39,982 

8th  Ward, .  39,406 

9th  Ward, .  44,385 

10th  Ward, .  29,004 

11th  Ward, .  59,570 

12th  Ward, .  27,958 

13th  Ward, .  32,917 

14th  Ward, .  28,080 

15th  Ward, .  27,585 

16th  Ward, .  45,177 


New- York  City.  Population. 

17th  Ward, .  72,953 

18th  Ward, .  57,462 

19th  Ward, .  28,254 

20th  Ward, .  67,519 

21st  Ward, .  49,017 

22d  Ward, .  61,725 


Population  of  New- York  City, ....  805,657 

Blackwell’s  Island, .  4,581 

Ward’s  Island, .  772 

Bedloe’s  Island, .  4 

Ellis’  Island, .  5 

Governor’s  Island, .  096 

Randall’s  Island, .  1,953 


Population  of  New- York  County, . . .  813,668 
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Annual  Report. 


REPORT  ON  THE  HARBOR  OF  NEW-YORK, 

From,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

Report  of  Assistant  Henry  Mitchell  on  the  physical  surveys  of  New- 
York  harbor  and  the  coast  of  Long  Island ,  with  descriptions  of  appa¬ 
ratus  for  observing  currents ,  &c. 

Boston,  September  30,  1859. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  field-work  comprehended 
in  your  plan  for  the  physical  survey  of  New-York  harbor  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  operations  of  the  past  season. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work  it  was  quite  impossible  to  foresee 
the  form  it  would  ultimately  assume,  the  questions  to  which  it  would 
give  rise,  or  the  investigations  to  which  it  would  lead.  Neither  the  pre¬ 
cise  character  of  the  observations  to  be  made,  nor  the  extent  to  which 
they  should  be  carried,  could  be  estimated  in  an  undertaking  in  many 
respects  quite  novel  and  without  precedent. 

Certain  changes  in  the  forms  of  shoals  and  channels  had  been  revealed 
by  the  comparison  of  the  early  surveys  with  those  of  more  recent  date, 
and  the  questions  arose — To  what  causes  are  these  changes  due  ?  and — 
To  what  end  do  they  progress  ?  What  are  the  natural  forces  which  build 
in  one  direction  shoals  and  beaches,  while  opening  elsewhere  new  chan¬ 
nels,  or  wearing  away  the  shores  ?  These  were  the  problems  for  the 
solution  of  which  the  physical  survey  was  instituted. 

The  general  plan  of  this  work,  to  which  you  first  directed  my  atten¬ 
tion,  has  been  adhered  to  throughout ;  since  your  subsequent  instructions 
have  referred  to  the  limits  of  each  season’s  work,  rather  than  to  the 
character  of  it.  By  this  plan  we  have  been  required  to  observe,  and 
make  note  of,  every  natural  operation,  whether  of  tides,  currents,  winds 
or  waves ;  in  fine,  to  compile  for  a  certain  period  a  complete  physical 
history  of  these  elements  from  a  systematic  course  of  inquiry. 

The  field  over  which  our  observations  have  spread  includes  not  only 
the  harbor  proper,  but  its  approaches  in  all  directions,  extending  up  the 
Hudson  River  to  Fort  Washington,  into  Long  Island  Sound  as  far  as 
Execution  Light,  through  the  Kills,  over  the  bar  and  sixty  miles  out  to 
sea.  Throughout  this  field  the  periods,  velocities  and  paths  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  currents  are  determined,  as  are  also  the  experiences  of  the  tide  waves 
(both  from  the  Sound  and  the  ocean)  in  the  different  channels  and  ave¬ 
nues  which  they  traverse.  The  disturbing  effects  of  winds  and  freshets, 
the  appearance  of  rips  and  eddies,  together  with  general  meteorological 
phenomena,  have  all  been  noted  carefully. 

The  whole  number  of  tidal  and  current  stations  which  we  have  occu¬ 
pied  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  at  these  the  observations  num¬ 
ber  many  thousands.  Many  of  the  tidal  stations  were  occupied  one  or 
more  entire  lunations,  and  at  some  of  the  current  stations  the  observa¬ 
tions  were  continued  in  unbroken  series  of  half-hourly  records  for  seven, 
nine  and  fourteen  days.  The  aggregate  amount  of  time  spent  on  the 
field-work  has  not  exceeded  twelve  months. 
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Rough  computations  of  our  observations  were  made  in  the  intervals 
between  the  working  seasons,  and  these  acquainted  us  with  the  progress 
we  were  making,  and  pointed  out  the  direction  which  succeeding  inquiries 
should  take.  From  the  results  of  our  labors  we  gained  at  each  step  con¬ 
fidence  and  encouragement.  What  appeared  at  first  a  tangled  skein  of 
accidental  or  inconstant  causes,  we  ultimately  recognised  as  orderly  and 
harmonious  relations  ;  and,  our  methods  of  observing  improving  steadily, 
the  work  advanced  to  its  close  at  a  pace  constantly  accelerated. 

The  observations  of  the  past  season  were  confined  to  no  special  locality, 
but  were  made  at  various  points  where  previous  operations  were  incom¬ 
plete  or  required  connecting  links. 

Our  field-work  commenced  the  first  of  June,  and  the  quiet  weather 
which  prevailed  during  this  month  was  improved  for  the  occupation  of 
the  more  exposed  stations — those  near  shallow  portions  of  the  bar  and 
along  the  outside  coast.  We  had  designed  to  occupy  a  station  which 
should,  if  possible,  lie  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  New-York  harbor 
drift,  and  enable  us  to  determine  whether  any  oceanic  current  sweeps 
into  the  great  bay  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New-Jersey. 
For  this  purpose  we  anchored,  in  thirty  fathoms  water,  nearly  sixty  miles 
east-southeast  of  Sandy  Hook,  where,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  hours, 
we  measured  the  currents  at  the  surface,  and  at  depths  of  twenty-three 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  besides  a  few  determinations  of  the  mean 
motion  for  the  entire  depth.  At  this  station,  nearly  forty  miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  we  found  regular  tidal  currents,  nearly  as  strong  as  those 
observed  at  the  light-ship  the  previous  season.  No  oceanic  current  could 
be  detected,  but  the  augmentation  of  the  ebb  current,  caused  by  the 
drainage  of  the  land  waters,  was  very  appreciable.  The  velocities  of  the 
currents  are  not  so  regular  at  this  station,  from  the  fact  that  the  depth  of 
the  moving  water  stratum  is  variable,  at  one  time  extending  to  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  at  another  reaching  but  a  short  distance  below  the  surface. 
The  directions  of  the  flood  and  ebb  drifts  were  found  to  be  respectively 
west- southwest  and  east  by  south ;  which,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
disturbing  effects  of  the  land  waters,  would  indicate  that  the  tide-wave 
has  here  a  westerly  motion.  The  land  waters  of  which  we  have  spoken 
are  doubtless  the  combined  drainage  from  New-York  harbor  and  the 
various  inlets ;  for,  extending  our  observations  along  the  south  shore  of 
Long  Island,  we  found  that  they  outlive  the  tidal  currents,  and  establish 
themselves  as  a  constant  coastwise  stream  along  the  eastern  portion  of 
Fire  Island  beach. 

The  stations  outside  of  the  bar  were  eleven  in  number,  at  which  above 
seventeen  hundred  observations  were  recorded,  and  of  these  more  than 
five  hundred  were  made  at  points  below  the  surface.  The  greater  part 
of  our  season’s  work  lay  in  the  lower  bay  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bar, 
where  there  remained  some  localities  unexamined,  and  others  at  -which 
previous  examinations  had  given  discordant  results. 

From  the  computations  which  followed  the  field-work  of  1858,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  where  observations  were  sufficiently  numerous  the  causes  of 
a  certain  class  of  shoals  were  immediately  deducible  from  the  data  ob¬ 
tained.  It  was  ascertained,  on  making  a  composition  of  the  currents  at 
each  station,  with  the  assumption  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  forces  act¬ 
ing  simultaneously,  that  the  resultants  take  directions  towards  the  shoals 
as  focal  points  ;  making  it  evident  that  the  sand  which  forms  these  shoals 
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is  gradually  swept  together  from  the  neighboring  channels.  Simple  as 
the  dynamics  of  this  natural  process  may  be,  its  form  can  only  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  most  accurate  determinations  of  the  elements.  The 
resultant,  for  instance,  may  be  a  very  small  quantity  from  a  station  at 
which  the  adverse  currents  are  very  violent.  In  a  case  like  this,  the 
slightest  error  of  observation,  or  even  the  selection  of  an  unsuitable 
period,  may  give  us  a  false  result  and  lead  us  entirely  astray.  If  the 
observations  are  not  sufficiently  frequent,  they  may  fail  to  give  the  exact 
durations  of  certain  phases  of  the  currents  ;  or  if  the  positions  of  the 
stations  are  not  closely  determined,  errors  enter  into  the  directions  of  the 
forces.  Again :  If  the  observations  are  not  continued  long  enough  to 
eliminate  the  diurnal  inequalities,  an  undue  weight  will  be  given  to 
some  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  problem.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  past  season,  forewarned  of  these  difficulties,  I  placed  in  the 
hands  of  my  observers  printed  rules  for  their  guidance,  and  required  of 
each  person  a  strict  conformity  to  them.  Twenty-one  stations  were  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  portion  of  the  work  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  at 
these  the  aggregate  number  of  observations  reaches  nearly  five  thousand, 
of  which  above  eighteen  hundred  are  from  points  below  the  surface.  At 
these  stations  the  observations  were  usually  kept  up  in  unbroken  series 
of  twenty -five  hours  each. 

A  more  suitable  period  for  observations  of  so  exact  a  character  could 
scarcely  have  been  chosen  ;  our  operations  were  rarely  suspended  by  bad 
weather,  and  few  delays  of  any  kind  occurred. 

In  making  observations  upon  bars  and  shoals,  the  disturbing  effects  of 
strong  winds  cannot  be  disregarded ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  they  change  the  direction  of  the  current,  or  wholly  reverse  its  course. 
In  districts  of  shallow  water  the  waves  created  by  the  winds  have  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  translation  whose  effect  upon  the  log  is  very  great ;  and  although 
the  observer  is  able  to  distinguish  this  sudden  and  uncertain  motion  from 
that  of  the  more  steady  current,  he  cannot  introduce  a  correction  for  it. 
Where  the  sea  is  deep,  the  impulses  it  receives  from  the  winds  result  in 
simple  undulations,  giving  to  the  log  no  horizontal  motion  whatever,  so 
that,  even  when  the  swell  is  very  heavy,  accurate  current  observations  are 
possible.  As  far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  we  have  never  observed  in 
the  waves  any  power  of  transportation  where  the  depth  of  water  exceeds 
three  fathoms. 

Above  the  Narrows  there  were  eight  stations  occupied — three  in  the 
main  channel  of  the  harbor,  two  in  the  Hudson  and  three  in  the  East 
River.  At  these  there  were  recorded  over  seventeen  hundred  observa¬ 
tions,  of  which  above  eight  hundred  were  made  upon  the  sub-currents. 

The  stations  in  the  harbor,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Hudson  River,  were 
designed  to  furnish  us  with  additional  data  relative  to  a  class  of  remark¬ 
able  counter-currents  discovered  the  previous  season.  The  former  ob¬ 
servations  had  established  the  fact,  that  along  the  main  channel  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  lowest  water  stratum  maintain  velocities  and  directions  quite 
at  variance  with  those  near  the  surface.  It  however  remained  to  be 
proved  whether  the  phenomena  observed  were  continuous  from  station  to 
station  or  mere  local  conditions  ;  and  if  their  continuity  could  be  shown, 
the  exadt  limits  of  their  domain  were  to  be  ascertained.  The  informa¬ 
tion  now  in  our  hands  affords,  I  am  convinced,  a  full  and  faithful  exhibit 
of  these  points. 
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The  three  stations  in  the  East  River  lie  in  positions  which  the  previous 
work  had  shown  to  be  important,  as  embracing  the  terminus  of  the  Hell 
Gate  interference  current.  At  one  of  these  stations,  which  lies  in  the 
deep  basin  westward  of  the  point  of  Blackwell’s  Island,  some  curious  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  sub-currents  manifested  themselves.  Here  the  axis  of  the 
ebb  (westerly)  drift  was  observed  to  lie  about  twenty  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  throughout  the  entire  duration  of  this  current ;  in  other  words,  the 
current  is  stronger  at  this  depth  than  at  any  other  point  above  or  below. 
There  are  resemblances  between  this  phenomenon  and  those  already 
referred  to  as  appearing  in  the  main  channel  of  the  harbor,  but  I  am 
doubtful  whether  we  can  class  them  together.  In  the  discussion  of  our 
results,  we  propose  to  group  the  currents  of  the  upper  harbor  according 
to  tidal  hours  obtained  from  the  self-registering  gauge  at  Governor’s 
Island,  and  those  of  the  lower  harbor  and  its  approaches,  according  to 
tidal  observations  made  simultaneously  by  some  of  our  own  party  at 
Sandy  Hook. 

The  closing  work  upon  the  physical  survey  of  New-York  harbor,  which 
we  have  briefly  described,  did  not  occupy  us  during  the  entire  season, 
and  there  proved  to  be  ample  time  for  the  other  operations  directed  by 
your  instructions,  viz.,  inquiries  into  the  physical  conditions  of  the  bays 
and  inlets  along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island. 

Glancing  at  a  chart  of  our  coast,  one  may  see  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
island  of  Nantucket  a  series  of  small  ponds  separated  from  the  sea  by 
narrow  reaches  of  sand.  On  Martha’s  Vineyard  the  same  features  may 
be  observed  along  the  outer  shore,  except  that  here  the  larger  basins  or 
lagoons  have  occasional  outlets  through  the  strips  of  sand  beach.  Fur¬ 
ther  to  the  westward,  upon  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  appear  similar  basins, 
so  extensive  as  almost  to  form  inland  seas  with  outlets  of  considerable 
depth,  through  which  vessels  may  pass.  Here  are  fully  established  the 
forms  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  southward,  and  of  the  entire  Gulf  shore.  From  the 
past  history  of  the  sandy  portion  of  our  sea-coast,  it  appears  that  the 
outlets  to  which  we  have  referred  are  never  permanent,  but  continually 
shift  their  positions,  either  by  gradual  encroachments  and  recessions  of 
the  sand  reaches,  or  by  suddenly  closing  up  at  one  point  and  breaking 
away  at  another.  The  design  of  our  study  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  causes  which  maintain  these  extended  sandy  reaches,  and  the  agencies 
which,  create  the  channels  through  them.  In  this  undertaking,  the  line 
of  stations,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  former  part  of  this  report, 
extending  along  the  coast,  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  twelve  miles  from 
Coney  Island  to  a  point  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Fire  Island  light,  gave 
us  all  the  requisite  data  for  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  shore  currents ; 
and  we  added  to  these  series  of  current  observations  at  Fire  Island,  Crow 
Gut  and  Rockaway  inlets,  besides  others  from  stations  in  the  Great  South 
Bay.  By  half-hourly  records  at  gauges  temporarily  erected,  the  form  of 
the  tide-wave  as  it  enters  Fire  Island  Inlet  was  compared  with  that  ob¬ 
served  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Great  South  Bay  upon  the  other.  At  some  of  the  outside  stations 
we  threw  over  sinking  articles,  hoping  to  find  them  again  upon  some 
portion  of  the  beach,  and  thus  be  able  to  determine  the  direction  of  the 
movements  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  first  class  of  articles  we  tried 
were  balls  made  of  cement,  with  corks  enclosed,  giving  them  what  we 
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supposed  to  be  the  requisite  specific  gravity.  On  a  former  occasion  these 
cement  balls  were  used  quite  successfully  along  the  shores  of  Sandy  Hook, 
but  we  now  found  them  to  fail  entirely  on  this  coast,  where  the  currents 
are  more  feeble.  We  subsequently  had  recourse  to  the  large  skimmer 
shell  ( mactra  solidissima)  which  we  collected  from  the  shores,  and  marked 
with  drills.  Some  of  these,  cast  over  in  three  fathoms  water  off  Oak 
Beach,  travelled  eastward,  and  crossing  Fire  Island  Inlet,  were  swept  on 
shore  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  their  place  of  deposit.  In  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  journey  they  were  occupied  over  two  weeks,  during  a 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds.  Of  three  hundred  shells  cast  into  the  sea, 
one  hundred  were  recovered — a  much  larger  proportion  than  we  could 
possibly  have  expected  to  find  among  the  shifting  sands  and  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  stranded  articles  upon  these  beaches.  The  easterly  preponderance 
in  the  movements  of  the  currents  along  the  bed  of  the  sea,  which  the 
journey  of  these  shells  revealed,  corresponds  with  the  results  from  previ¬ 
ous  observations  of  the  surface  drifts. 

As  our  inquiries  proceeded,  it  became  evident  that  the  currents,  pow¬ 
erful  though  they  may  be  to  scour  channels  and  form  the  ocean  bed, 
cannot  alone  effect  the  peculiar  changes  which  are  observed  to  take  place 
in  the  beaches,  but  that  the  waves  take  a  part,  not  insignificant,  in  these 
operations.  In  the  shallow  waters  along  these  alluvial  shores  the  waves, 
driving  in  from  the  ocean,  acquire  violent  horizontal  movements,  and 
dash  along  the  beach  with  a  force  in  comparison  with  which  the  strongest 
currents  are  quite  impotent.  In  order  that  we  might  the  better  under¬ 
stand  and  determine  the  precise  action  of  the  waves  and  the  relation  of 
their  office  to  that  of  the  current,  we  made  a  very  careful  examination  of 
the  conditions  in  miniature  forms  of  bays  and  inlets,  where  the  limited 
field  of  observations  afforded  us  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  natural  ac¬ 
tivities  at  work.  The  results  of  this  examination  have  already  been  laid 
before  you,  with  such  conclusions  from  them  as  were  immediately  obvious. 

In  the  course  of  this  and  former  reports  I  have  referred  repeatedly  to 
the  observations  of  currents  at  different  depths,  and  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  some  description  of  the  apparatus  in  use  should  here  be  given,  in 
order  that  the  reliability  of  the  results  should  be  established. 

Descriptions  of  Apparatus. 

For  observations  upon  the  surface  currents  we  use  a  “  tube-log,”  which 
is  simply  a  tin  cylinder  four  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long.  This 
tube  is  partially  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  sink  nearly  its  whole  length 
and  maintain  an  upright  position;  and  a  graduated  line  being  attached, 
the  observations  are  made  as  with  an  ordinary  ship’s  log.  We  have  found 
that  a  log  of  less  draught  than  this  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  wind. 

When  we  desire  to  obtain  the  mean  motion  of  a  stratum  of  greater 
depth,  we  use  twenty-four  feet  feet  tubes,  and  in  some  cases  those  as  long 
as  forty-eight  feet. 

If  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  lowest  water  stratum  is  desired,  we 
take  the  following  course  :  Two  copper  globes  of  equal  dimensions  are 
connected  by  wire  rope  of  the  smallest  possible  size  compatible  with  the 
strength  required.  One  of  these  globes,  being  filled  with  water,  is  allowed 
to  sink  the  whole  length  of  the  connecting  line,  while  the  other  being 
empty,  or  only  partially  loaded,  swims  at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  To  the 
upper  globe  the  log  line  is  secured.  The  velocity  with  which  the  globes, 
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thus  connected,  will  move,  is  a  mean  of  the  rates  at  which  the  upper  and 
lower  water  strata  are  flowing  ;  and  if  simultaneous  observations  are  made 
with  this  apparatus  and  the  surface  log,  before  described,  we  are  furnished 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  by  calculation  the  velocity  of  the  lowest 
stratum.  This  method  may  be  employed  where  the  water  is  not  so  deep 
as  to  give  to  the  connecting  wire  rope  an  extent  of  surface  which,  exposed 
to  the  current,  may  require  consideration  in  the  problem. 

The  instruments  I  have  described  thus  far  are  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  used  in  determining  the  discharge  of  canals  in  Europe.  In 
the  application  of  these  to  inquiries  on  a  larger  scale,  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  certain  modifications  of  them  to  insure  accuracy. 

It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the  velocity  of  the  surface  drift  is  many 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  lower  stratum,  or  holds  altogether  a  reverse 
direction,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  globes  is  quite  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  surface  log.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  graduated  line  secured  to  the 
globes  is  borne  away  by  the  surface  current,  and  the  observer  is  deceived. 
The  full  extent  of  this  difficulty  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  line  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  necessarily  of  considerable  size, 
the  strength  of  six  men  being  sometimes  required  to  draw  in  the  globes. 
I  propose  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  the  following  arrangement: 
Within  the  upper  globe,  made  of  wood  in  this  case,  a  reel  is  placed,  upon 
which  a  small  log-line,  passing  in  at  an  aperture  at  the  pole,  is  wound  by 
a  crank  from  without.  The  extremity  of  this  log-line  is  secured  to  a  third 
globe,  which  swims  freely  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  When  making 
an  observation,  the  log-line  is  wound  up  until  the  floating  globes  are 
brought  together ;  then,  at  a  signal,  the  reel  is  loosened  ;  and  now,  if  the 
surface  and  sub-currents  differ  in  velocity,  the  free  globe  separates  from 
the  others,  and  the  observer  notices  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  log¬ 
line  drawn  out  in  thirty  seconds.  In  this  experiment  the  apparatus  is  in 
nowise  connected  with  the  vessel,  but  the  observer  follows  in  a  boat  until 
the  trial  is  completed.  Figure  1  (Sketch  No.  40)  shows  the  relative 
position  of  these  globes  during  the  course  of  the  observations.  In  this 
figure  A  and  B  are  the  connected  globes,  while  C  is  the  free  float.  The 
weight  of  the  globe  B  causes  the  swimming  globe  A  to  sink  nearly  to  its 
pole,  and  the  free  float  C  is  loaded  so  as  to  sink  about  the  same  distance. 
The  graduated  line,  which  measures  the  separation  of  the  floating  globes, 
may  be  seen,  one  end  fastened  to  a  ring  upon  the  free  float  C,  the  other 
passing  in  at  the  pole  of  the  globe  A.  Figure  2  is  an  enlarged  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  globe  A,  opened  so  as  to  show  the  reel  within.  The  water, 
which  enters  the  globe  freely,  acts  as  a  check,  preventing  this  reel  from 
acquiring  an  undue  momentum  with  any  sudden  jerk  of  the  line  caused 
by  the  waves.  In  this  figure  may  be  seen  the  position  of  the  crank  by 
which  the  reel  is  wound  ;  this  crank  is,  of  course,  removed  after  the  float¬ 
ing  globes  are  drawn  together.  Upon  the  outside  of  the  globe  contain¬ 
ing  the  reel  every  ten  degrees  are  marked,  that  the  observer  may  note  in 
his  record  the  amount  submerged.  In  the  reduction  of  these  observa¬ 
tions  the  extent  of  the  wetted  surfaces  of  the  two  connected  globes  must 
be  considered,  since,  in  the  case  of  a  difference  of  velocity  between  the 
upper  and  lower  strata,  the  effective  areas  of  the  surfaces  exposed  to  the 
two  streams  enter  into  the  problem.  In  all  positions  the  effective  surface 
which  a  globe  wholly  immersed  presents  to  the  current  is  a  great  circle. 
The  velocity  attained  by  the  connected  globes  is  a  simple  mean  of  the 
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velocities  of  the  superficial  and  lower  strata  when  the  effective  surfaces 
are  equal ;  and  when  these  surfaces  are  unequal ,  the  mean  by  weight.  If 
x  =  velocity  at  surface,  y  =  velocity  at  lowest  point ;  then  with  equal 
surfaces  we  obtain  velocity  of  globes  =  ^  (x  -f-  y.)  If  the  effective  sur¬ 
faces  opposed  to  the  drifts  (portions  of  great  circles)  are  unequal,  and 
their  areas  be  represented  by  a  and  &,  we  have  the  velocity  of  globes 

=  ^  (ax  -f-  by.)  This  expression  represents  the  immediate  result 

obtained  by  the  original  manner  of  using  the  globes  if  the  vessel  be  at 
anchor ;  but,  in  our  modification,  the  result  of  our  experiment  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  motion  of  the  free  and  that  of  the  connected  globes, 

1 


or  x 


a  -J—  b 


(ax  -f-  by.)  The  extent  of  the  wetted  surface  of  the  free 


globe  will  not  affect  the  result,  but  it  is  convenient  to  have  this  globe  of 
the  same  size  as  the  others,  so  as  not  to  be  greatly  affected  by  winds. 

If  the  paths  of  the  surface  and  sub-currents  do  not  lie  in  the  same  ver¬ 
tical  plane,  the  connected  globes  take  an  intermediate  course,  with  velo- 

city  —  a^j)  | /  {  (a  x  sin.  Px  -f  by  sin.  02)2  +  (a  %  cos.  P1  +  by  cos.  02)2}, 

and  tan  0  (angle  of  direction)  =  a  ,T  S*n,-f1  ^  s*n’  ^2  when  Px  and  & 

ax  cos.  Px  +  by  cos.  /J2 

represent  the  respective  angles  of  direction  of  the  upper  and  lower  drifts. 

When  observations  are  to  be  made  at  sea,  where  there  is  a  great  depth 
of  water,  a  further  modification  of  the  apparatus  is  necessary.  In  place 
of  the  two  connected  globes  in  the  foregoing  description,  a  hempen  line 
is  used,  (perhaps  two  inches  in  diameter,)  terminating  in  a  wooden  pole 
above  and  a  leaden  cylinder  below,  the  former  serving  to  float  the  shaft, 
while  the  latter  sinks  and  straightens  the  line,  and  the  reel  is  transferred 
to  the  free  globe.  The  apparatus,  thus  modified,  will  serve  to  exhibit 
the  difference  between  the  surface  drift  and  the  mean  velocity  of  a  stratum 
of  water  whose  depth  equals  the  length  of  the  shaft  immersed.  If  we 
know  the  surface  velocity  we  may  readily  obtain  the  velocity  of  the 
lowest  point  reached,  if  we  suppose  the  change  of  velocity  from  point  to 
point  to  be  uniform ,  by  subtracting  the  surface  rate  from  twice  the  mean 
velocity.  This  supposition  is  not  always  correct,  and  must  be  tested  by 
the  following  experiment :  The  log-line  having  been  unfastened,  the  pole 
is  passed  through  a  copper  globe,  and  the  line  drawn  up  until  the  globe 
can  be  secured  at  a  point  which  will  occupy  a  middle  position  of  the 
wetted  surface  on  again  letting  the  shaft  sink  as  far  as  it  may.  Upon  a 
new  trial,  if  the  velocity  observed  is  still  the  same,  we  may  conclude  that 
our  supposition  is  correct ;  if  not,  we  may,  by  shifting  the  position  of  the 
globe  again  and  again,  making  at  each  remove  an  observation  and  record, 
or  by  using  simultaneously  several  such  shafts,  calculate  approximately  the 
conditions  of  the  sub-currents  and  the  curve  at  which  our  deep  shaft 
hangs.  The  globes  which  we  have  used  measure  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Before  closing  this  rapid  sketch  of  our  devices  for  obtaining  the  data 
required  by  your  instructions,  I  would  refer  briefly  to  a  new  form  given 
to  a  pile  used  in  securing  a  tide-gauge  at  Fire  Island,  and  which,  I  think, 
possesses  some  peculiar  advantages  for  use  upon  sandy  coasts  where  there 
is  a  heavy  sea.  This  pile  is  of  oak,  or  other  heavy  and  strong  wood,  and 
is  so  cut  that  the  lower  portion  of  it,  for  a  space  of  six  or  eight  feet,  pre- 
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sents  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  inverted  frustrums  of  cones,  placed 
one  above  another — the  series  terminating  in  a  sharp  and  heavy  shoeing. 
As  a  whole,  it  is  required  to  have  a  greater  weight  than  the  sand  and 
water  it  is  intended  to  displace.  On  working  this  pile  into  the  sand,  by 
swraying  it  to  and  fro,  in  the  usual  manner,  each  eone,  as  it  sinks,  acts 
upon  the  sand  above  and  below ,  as  at  once  a  lever  and  a  wedge,  giving  to 
the  whole  a  continual  downward  thrust.  In  the  same  way  the  waves, 
instead  of  tearing  it  up,  cause  it  to  work  deeper  and  deeper,  and  thus  the 
lateral  oscillation  of  the  sea  is  converted  into  vertical  motion,  and  brought 
to  our  aid.  Of  course  this  downward  tendency  of  the  pile  can  be  easily 
checked  if  too  great  for  our  purposes.  As  my  description  of  this  pile  is 
not  altogether  clear,  I  annex  a  diagram,  which  will  require  no  explana¬ 
tion. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Henry  Mitchell, 

Assistant  Coast  Survey. 

Professor  A.  D.  Bache, 

Superintendent  Coast  Survey. 


Tides  and  Currents  in  New-York  Harbor  and  its  approaches. 

This  work,  which  has  been  going  on  under  my  immediate  direction  for 
several  seasons  past,  wras  completed  at  the  end  of  the  summer  by  Assistant 
Henry  Mitchell,  so  far  as  the  principal  field  labors  are  concerned.  It 
was  commenced  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  certain  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  hydrography  of  the  harbor  as  developed  by  the 
comparison  of  charts  of  different  dates.  All  the  natural  forces,  such  as 
tides,  currents,  winds  and  waves,  which  might  be  supposed  to  concur  in 
producing  the  physical  effects  noticed,  were  included  in  the  series  of 
observations,  and  the  large  amount  of  information  thus  obtained  will,  no 
doubt,  when  fully  discussed,  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the 
harbor  exists.  In  my  last  report  reference  wfas  made  to  the  discovery  of 
a  class  of  sub-currents,  the  motions  of  which  were  found  to  be  quite  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  surface  currents.  The  observations  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season  connect  these  sub-currents  with  the  path  of  the 
Hudson  in  its  course  through  the  waters  of  New-York  bay,  and  for  their 
full  development  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  current  stations 
about  sixty  miles  outside  of  the  bar,  and  also  along  the  coast  of  Long 
Island.  In  the  latter  vicinity  the  effect  of  the  land  waters  was  traced 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tidal  drifts.  Observations  were  made  in 
the  same  quarter  with  a  view  of  developing  the  conditions  under  which 
the  inlets  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  are  maintained  and  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  causes  of  their  change  in  position.  Thirty-seven  current  sta¬ 
tions  were  occupied,  the  records  from  which  contain  over  eight  thousand 
observations.  More  than  three  thousand  of  the  entries  are  for  points 
below  the  surface.  Appendix  No.  26  contains  the  report  of  Assistant 
Mitchell  on  the  season’s  labors.  His  report  contains  remarks  on  im¬ 
provements  in  the  apparatus  for  observing  currents  at  great  depths  below 
the  surface,  and  refers  also  to  an  improved  form  of  pile  for  securing  tide- 
gauges  on  the  sea-coast. 
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SHIP  BUILDING  AND  TONNAGE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  State  of 
New-Yrork,  the  following  table  will  show  what  proportion  of  vessels  en¬ 
tered  these  ports,  compared  with  all  others  in  the  Union : 

I.  Statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  with  tiieir 
Tonnage  and  Crews,  which  entered  into  the  several  Districts  of  the  State  of 
New-York  from  Foreign  Countries,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1860. 


American  Vessels. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Total. 

Entered  into 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Sackett’s  Harb.,  N.Y., 
Genesee,  “ 

Oswego, 

Niagara,  “ 

Buffalo,  “ 

Oswegatchie,  “ 

Sag  Har.  &  Dunkirk, 
New-York,  “ 

Champlain,  “ 

Cape  Vincent,  “ 

132 

133 
691 

31 

1,446 

171 

30 

2,645 

278 

527 

98,651 
79,132 
230,547 
1,997 
1,301,674 
136,566 
1,140 
1,356,665 
17,631 
424, S25 

4,005 

2,711 

6,032 

132 

16,503 

5,130 

100 

41,495 

600 

15,214 

229 

1,817 

287 

649 

173 

16 

1,337 

301 

425 

4S.757 

214,900 

84,399 

60,560 

25,136 

638 

617,147 

22,959 

113,124 

3,176 

11,577 

4,383 

3,605 

3,883 

67 

25,238 

1,008 

6,968 

132 

362 

2,508 

318 

2,095 

344 

46 

3,982 

579 

952 

98,651 
127,  SS9 
445,447 
86,396 
1,362,234 
161,702 
1,778 
1,978,812 
40,500 
537,949 

4,005 

5,8S7 

17,609 

4,515 

20,108 

8,513 

167 

66,733 

1,609 

22,182 

Total  State  of  N.  Y., 
“  all  other  ports, 

6,084 

6,122 

3,648,828 

2,272,457 

91,922 

76,879 

5,234 

5,491 

1,187.620 

1,166,291 

59,405 

47,166 

11,318 

11,613 

4,836,44S 

3,43S,748 

151,327 

124,045 

Total  U.  S.,  1S59-60, 
“  “  1S5S-59, 

“  “  1857-58, 

“  “  1856-57, 

“  “  1855-56, 

“  “  1854-55, 

12,206 

12,035 

10,735 

11,304 

10,307 

9,315 

5,921,285 

5,265,648 

4.395,642 

4^721,370 

4,385,484 

3,861,891 

168,801 

155,693 

141,897 

161,062 

148,189 

137,251 

10,725 

10,532 

10,037 

11,024 

11,375 

10,012 

2,353,911 

2,540,387 

2,209.403 

2,464,946 

2,436,769 

2,083,948 

106,571 

109,989 

102,476 

116,797 

118,984 

99,891 

22,931 

22.567 

20,772 

22328 

21,682 

19,327 

8,275,196 

7,806,035 

6,605,045 

7,186,316 

6,872,253 

5,945,339 

275.372 
265.687 

244.373 
277,859 
267,173 
237,142 

II.  Statement  showing  the  number  and  class  of  Vessels  built,  and  the  Tonnage 
thereof,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1860. 


Districts. 

Ships 

and 

Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schoon¬ 

ers. 

Sloops 
and  Canal 
Boats. 

Steam¬ 

ers. 

Total 

Ituilt. 

Total 

tonnage. 

Champlain, . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

%  • 

Sackett’s  Harbor, . 

•  • 

•  • 

.  . 

•  • 

Oswego, . 

10 

22 

32 

3,987 

Niagara, . 

1 

•  • 

1 

116 

Genesee, . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Oswegatchie, . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

Buffalo, . 

2 

11 

10 

23 

3,786 

Sag  Harbor, . 

1 

• . 

•  • 

1 

150 

Greenport, . 

3 

•  • 

3 

381 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

New-York, . 

4 

2 

15 

92 

28 

141 

23,484 

Cold  Spring, . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

Cape  Vincent, . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  # 

•  • 

•  • 

Total,  1859-60, . 

4 

3 

31 

125 

38 

201 

31,906 

“  1858-59,  . 

2 

•  • 

14 

64 

27 

107 

16,313 

“  1857-58, . 

7 

3 

47 

94 

42 

203 

37,185 

“  1856-57,  . 

28 

5 

76 

83 

45 

237 

67,826 

“  1855-56, . 

24 

7 

87 

161 

27 

306 

76,301 

“  1854-55 . 

45 

7 

98 

356 

48 

554 

115,231 

Ship-Building  and  Tonnage , 
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III.  Statement  showing  the  number  and  class  of  Vessels  built,  and  the  Tonnage 
THEREOF,  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  1815 

to  June  30,  1860,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Ships  and 
Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Sloops  and 
CanalBoats. 

Steamers. 

Total  built. 

Total 

tonnage. 

1815,.... 

136 

224 

681 

274 

1,315 

154,624 

1816,.... 

76 

122 

781 

424 

1,403 

131.668 

1817,.... 

34 

86 

559 

394 

1,073 

86.393 

1818,.... 

53 

85 

428 

332 

898 

82,421 

1819,.... 

53 

82 

473 

242 

850 

79.817 

1820,.... 

21 

60 

301 

152 

524 

47,784 

1821,.... 

43 

89 

247 

127 

507 

55,856 

1822,.... 

64 

131 

260 

168 

623 

75,346 

1823,.... 

55 

127 

260 

165 

15 

622 

75,007 

1824,.... 

56 

156 

377 

166 

26 

7SI 

90,939 

1S25, , .  •  „ 

56 

197 

538 

163 

35 

994 

114,997 

1826,.... 

71 

187 

4S2 

227 

45 

1,012 

126,438 

1827,.... 

55 

153 

464 

241 

38 

934 

103,342 

1828,  . 

73 

108 

474 

196 

33 

884 

93,375 

1829,.... 

44 

63 

4S5 

145 

43 

785 

77,098 

1880,.... 

25 

56 

403 

116 

37 

637 

58,094 

1831,.... 

72 

95 

416 

94 

34 

711 

85,962 

1882,.... 

132 

143 

56S 

122 

100 

1,065 

144,539 

1883,.... 

144 

169 

625 

185 

65 

1,188 

161,626 

1834,.... 

93 

94 

497 

180 

6S 

937 

118,330 

1 835, ... 

25 

50 

301 

100 

30 

507 

46,238 

1836,.... 

93 

65 

444 

164 

124 

890 

113,627 

1837,.... 

67 

72 

507 

168 

135 

949 

122,987 

183S . 

66 

79 

501 

153 

90 

898 

113,135 

1839,.... 

83 

89 

439 

122 

125 

85S 

120,989 

1840,.... 

97 

109 

373 

224 

64 

872 

118,309 

1841,.  ... 

114 

101 

310 

157 

78 

762 

118,893 

1842, .... 

116 

91 

273 

404 

137 

1,021 

129,083 

1843,.... 

58 

34 

138 

173 

79 

4S2 

43,617 

1844,.... 

73 

47 

204 

279 

163 

766 

103,537 

1845,.... 

124 

87 

322 

342 

163 

1,038 

146,018 

1846,.... 

100 

164 

576 

355 

225 

1,420 

188,203 

1847,.... 

151 

168 

6S9 

392 

198 

1,598 

243,732 

1848,.... 

254 

174 

701 

547 

175 

1,851 

318,075 

1849,.... 

198 

148 

623 

370 

208 

1,547 

256,577 

1850,. . . . 

247 

117 

547 

290 

159 

1,360 

272,218 

1851,.... 

211 

65 

522 

326 

233 

1,367 

298,203 

1852,.... 

255 

79 

5S4 

267 

259 

1,444 

351,493 

1853,.... 

269 

95 

6S1 

394 

271 

1,710 

425,572 

1854, .... 

334 

112 

661 

386 

281 

1,774 

535,616 

1855;.... 

381 

126 

605 

669 

253 

2,034 

583,450 

1856,.... 

306 

.103 

594 

479 

221 

1,703 

469,393 

1857, .... 

251 

58 

504 

358 

263 

1,434 

378,804 

1858,  ... 

122 

46 

431 

400 

226 

1,225 

242,286 

1859,'.... 

89 

28 

297 

284 

172 

870 

156,601 

1860 . 

110 

36 

372 

289 

264 

1,071 

212,892 

IV.  Vessels  and  Tonnage  cleared  from  the  District  of  New- York. 

American.  Foreign.  Total. 


t — - — — - A - - — \  r 


Fiscal  Years. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1S26, . 

1830, . 

208,202 

210,535 

289,268 

. .  19,655 
. .  32,620 

•  •  •  i  i  •  •• 

227,857 

243,155 

366,389 

1835' . 

.  1,226  .. 

433 

..  77,121 

.  .  1,659  . . 

1840, . 

.  1,067  . . 

283,149 

503 

. .  125,619 

..  1,570  .. 

408,768 

1845, . 

.  1,127  . . 

341,094 

561 

..  142,431 

. .  1,688  . . 

483,525 

1850, . 

.  1,379  . . 

596,812 

..  1,230 

. .  385,666 

..  2,609  .. 

982,478 

1855, . 

.  1,941  .. 

1,091,244 

..  1,169 

. .  354,510 

. .  3,110  . . 

1,445,754 

1857, . 

.  2,307  .. 

1,310,875 

. .  1,047 

..  445,566 

. .  3,354  . . 

1,756,441 

1858, . 

.  1,901  .. 

1,027,390 

936 

. .  433,608 

..  2,837  . . 

1,460,998 

1859 . 

.  1,911  .. 

925,528 

..  1,175 

. .  550,751 

..  3,086  .. 

1,476,279 

1860, . 

.  2,026  . . 

1,056,486 

..  1,376 

..  622,419 

. .  3,402  . . 

1,678,905 
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Y.  Statement  exhibiting  tiie  number  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  with  tiieir 
Tonnage  and  Crews,  which  entered  into  the  District  of  New -York,  and  the 
Countries  from  whence  they  arrived,  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1860. 


Entered  from 

American  Vessels. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Russia  on  the  North, . 

7 

4,5S4 

125 

7 

4,584 

125 

Prussia, . . 

1 

3io 

io 

1 

'310 

10 

Sweden  and  Norway, . 

2 

1,099 

26 

1 

251 

9 

3 

1,350 

35 

Swedish  West  Indies, . 

3 

452 

17 

1 

122 

6 

4 

'574 

23 

Danish  West  Indies, . 

7 

1,373 

58 

4 

1,570 

47 

11 

2,943 

105 

Hamburg, . 

2 

1,584 

40 

42 

56,951 

2,467 

44 

58,535 

2,507 

Bremen, . 

,  , 

,  . 

64 

57,972 

2,102 

64 

57.972 

2,102 

Holland, . 

14 

10,370 

260 

15 

8,781 

254 

29 

19,151 

514 

Dutch  West  Indies, . 

43 

8,749 

325 

5 

S99 

38 

48 

9,648 

363 

Dutch  East  Indies, . 

4 

2,074 

70 

4 

2'074 

70 

Belgium, . 

18 

15,523 

347 

2 

1,453 

42 

20 

16,976 

389 

England, . 

357 

3S4,16S 

8,725 

149 

219,199 

9,389 

506 

603,367 

18,114 

Scotland, . 

26 

16,810 

427 

45 

34^542 

1,377 

71 

51,352 

1,804 

Ireland, . 

1 

1,115 

24 

12 

20,926 

1,065 

13 

22,041 

1,089 

Gibraltar, . 

2 

425 

15 

4 

794 

32 

6 

1,219 

47 

Malta, . 

1 

219 

8 

1 

219 

8 

Canada, . 

4 

1,078 

32 

3 

385 

18 

7 

1,463 

50 

Other  British  N.  Am.  Poss.,. 

60 

11,098 

405 

414 

68,363 

2,711 

474 

79,461 

3,116 

British  West  Indies, . 

168 

34,858 

1,334 

140 

25,223 

1*077 

308 

60,081 

2,411 

British  Honduras, . 

12 

3,782 

128 

12 

3,782 

128 

British  Guiana, . 

8 

2,613 

88 

2 

340 

is 

10 

2 '953 

103 

British  Possessions  in  Africa, 

9 

2,185 

81 

5 

978 

40 

14 

3,163 

121 

British  Australia, . 

6 

1,469 

51 

6 

1,469 

51 

British  East  Indies, . 

31 

29,3S4 

711 

3 

1,740 

45 

34 

31,124 

756 

France  on  the  Atlantic, . 

94 

124,589 

4,260 

18 

6,762 

216 

112 

131,351 

4,476 

France  on  Mediterranean, . . 

18 

7,205 

209 

26 

9,410 

308 

44 

16,615 

517 

French  North  Amer’n  Poss., 

7 

887 

58 

7 

887 

58 

French  West  Indies, . 

i 

173 

6 

5 

690 

49 

6 

863 

55 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, . 

12 

3,635 

113 

2 

484 

18 

14 

4,119 

131 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean, 

37 

9,965 

324 

24 

4,896 

149 

61 

14,861 

523 

Canary  Islands, . 

8 

2,342 

73 

2 

480 

19 

10 

2,822 

92 

Philippine  Islands, . 

18 

19,534 

453 

1 

804 

22 

19 

20,338 

475 

Cuba, . 

840 

308,571 

10,526 

85 

28,032 

1,206 

925 

336,603 

11,732 

Porto  Rico, . 

154 

31,715 

1,230 

55 

10^245 

404 

209 

51,960 

1,634 

Portugal, . 

11 

2,556 

98 

11 

2,556 

98 

Azores, . 

1 

699 

23 

1 

197 

Q 

2 

896 

31 

Madeira, . 

1 

259 

7 

1 

259 

7 

Sardinia,  . 

5 

1,627 

56 

7 

3,087 

119 

12 

4,714 

175 

Tuscany, . 

23 

IS, 713 

43S 

4 

2,241 

60 

27 

20,954 

498 

Papal  States, . 

.  . 

1 

170 

8 

1 

170 

8 

Two  Sicilies, . 

4-4 

15,146 

458 

38 

12,124 

473 

82 

27,270 

931 

Austria, . 

6 

2.460 

79 

13 

3,730 

123 

19 

6,190 

202 

Greece, . 

1 

24S 

8 

6 

1,241 

48 

7 

1,4S9 

56 

Turkey  in  Asia, . 

4 

1,109 

44 

6 

3,302 

102 

10 

4,411 

146 

Egypt, . 

1 

299 

9 

3 

659 

27 

4 

958 

36 

Other  ports  in  Africa, . 

19 

6,062 

197 

2 

499 

18 

21 

6,561 

215 

Hayti, . 

90 

16,053 

675 

20 

3,002 

132 

110 

19,055 

807 

San  Domingo, . 

17 

3,148 

124 

23 

4,056 

182 

40 

7,204 

306 

Mexico, . 

55 

17,341 

568 

5 

i;643 

43 

60 

18,984 

611 

(Central  Republic, . 

6 

i;iie 

42 

3 

'516 

22 

9 

1,632 

64 

New-Granada, . 

100 

97,930 

4,401 

5 

1,236 

42 

105 

99,166 

4,443 

Venezuela, . 

47 

10,230 

393 

9 

1,762 

73 

56 

11,992 

466 

Brazil, . 

137 

38,701 

1,305 

36 

9,297 

337 

173 

47,998 

1,642 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Rep., 

10 

3,463 

113 

10 

3,463 

113 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Arg.  Rep.,. 

40 

13,914 

430 

i 

293 

io 

41 

14,207 

440 

Chili,.. . 

6 

3,750 

94 

6 

3,750 

94 

Peru, . 

10 

10,675 

229 

10 

10,675 

229 

Sandwich  Islands, . 

3 

1,072 

34 

2 

448 

17 

5 

E520 

51 

Other  Islands  in  the  Pacific, 

3 

2,194 

55 

3 

2,194 

55 

China, . 

50 

47,934 

1,230 

3 

1,380 

45 

53 

49,314 

1,275 

Total  1859-60, . 

2,645 

1,356,665 

41,495 

1,337 

617,147 

25,238 

3,982 

1,973,812 

66,733 

“  1S5S-59, . 

2,657 

1,320,290 

40,011 

1,245 

569,854 

23,623 

3,902 

1,890,144 

63.634 

“  1857-58, . 

2,401 

1,273,788 

39,666 

929 

420,431 

17,183 

3,330 

1,694,219 

56,S49 

“  1856-57, . 

3,014 

1,584,764 

49,759 

1,054 

450, SS5 

18,028 

4,068 

2,035,649 

67,787 

1855-56, . 

2,496 

1,381,726 

1,033 

299,933 

3,529' 

1,681,659 

■P  1S54-55, . 

2,588 

1,377,738 

41,983 

1,185 

358,169 

13,263 

3,773 

1,735,907 

55,246 
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VI.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  steam  naviga¬ 
tion  since  1848,  and  owned  in  the  District  of  New- York,  exhibited  in 


the  following 

table : 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and  Licensed. 

X 

Total. 

Years. 

Tons. 

95ths. 

Tons. 

95  ths. 

Tons. 

95tAs. 

1848, . 

....  6,523 

•  • 

73 

57,705 

.  .  41  . 

64,229  .  . 

19 

1849, . 

•  • 

76 

61,175 

..  92  . 

71,818  .. 

73 

1850, . 

....  36,148 

•  • 

47 

58,967 

.  .  9  . 

85,115  .. 

56 

1851 . 

. ...  52,392 

•  • 

68 

69,148 

. .  89  . 

121,541  .. 

62 

1852 . 

•  • 

33 

77,063 

. .  84  . 

140,924  . . 

22 

1853 . 

•  • 

78 

88,311 

. .  53  . 

165,163  .. 

36 

1854, . 

. ...  82,607 

•  • 

73 

..  101,487 

..  41  . 

184,095  . . 

19 

1855, . 

«  • 

9 

..  107,692 

.  .  88  . 

196,798  .. 

2 

1856, . 

•  • 

26 

..  107,820 

.  .  67  . 

176,597  .. 

93 

1857, . 

•  • 

67 

..  111,526 

. .  89  . 

180,578  .. 

61 

1858 . 

....  65,594 

•  • 

89 

..  118,638 

..  88  . 

184,233  .. 

82 

1859, . 

. ...  70,897 

•  • 

52 

..  120,498 

. .  09  . 

191,895  .. 

61 

1860, . 

. ...  72,929 

•  • 

55 

..  132,580 

..  77  . 

205,510  .. 

37 

VII.  Recapitulation  of  the  number  and  class  of  Vessels  built  in  each  State  of 
the  Union  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1860.  {Official.) 

Class  of  "Vessels. 


States  and  Territories. 

Ships 

and  Brigs. 

Schoon- 

Sloops 

and  canal  Steam- 

Total 

Total 

Maine, . 

harks. 

43  .. 

20 

ers. 

95 

boats. 

2  .. 

ers. 

2  .. 

built. 

172 

tonnage. 

. .  57,867 

New-IIampshire, . 

4  .. 

•  • 

1  .. 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

3, 80S 

Yermont, . 

•  • 

2  .. 

.  . 

2 

•  « 

110 

Massachusetts, . 

30  .. 

2 

91 

2  .. 

7  .. 

132 

.  . 

33,461 

Rhode  Island, . 

2  .. 

1 

.  . 

'  •  •  •  . 

1  .. 

4 

.  , 

1,395 

Connecticut, . 

6  .. 

1 

15 

9  .. 

4  .. 

35 

•  . 

7,758 

New- York, . 

4  .. 

3 

31 

125  .. 

38  .. 

201 

.  . 

31,936 

New- Jersey, . 

20 

17  .. 

1  .. 

3S 

•  • 

4,264 

Pennsylvania, . 

1  .. 

2 

16 

68  .. 

65  .. 

152 

•  • 

21,615 

Delaware, . 

7 

1  .. 

6  .. 

14 

,  , 

5,826 

Maryland, . 

8  .. 

6 

24 

2  .. 

3  .. 

43 

•  • 

7,798 

District  of  Columbia, .... 

. 

.  .  .  . 

.  . 

•  • 

36  .. 

.  .  .  v 

36 

,  . 

2,458 

Virginia, . 

1  .. 

1 

3 

4  .. 

17  .. 

26 

.  . 

4,372 

North  Carolina, . 

. 

•  • 

9 

5  .. 

3  .. 

17 

.  . 

864 

South  Carolina, . 

.  ,  •  • 

,  . 

1 

1  .. 

2 

.  . 

72 

Georgia, . 

•  . 

4  .. 

4 

.  , 

667 

Florida, . . 

2 

1  .. 

3 

*.  . 

255 

Alabama, . 

3 

5  .. 

8 

.  . 

1,189 

Mississippi, . 

5 

1  .. 

1  .. 

7 

•  • 

326 

Louisiana, . 

4 

8  .. 

12 

.  . 

1,500 

Tennessee, . 

•  . 

5  .. 

5 

.  , 

433 

Kentucky, . 

•  • 

29  .. 

29 

•  . 

8,631 

Missouri, . 

•  • 

13  .. 

13 

.  . 

4,081 

Illinois, . 

•  , 

.  .  .  . 

*  . 

.  . 

.  .  .  , 

Ohio, . 

5 

3  .. 

32  .. 

40 

•  . 

6,192 

Wisconsin, . 

....... 

.  .  .  . 

•  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1  .. 

2 

96 

Michigan, . 

1  .. 

•  i 

6 

8  .. 

8  .. 

23 

•  • 

2,903 

Texas, . 

14 

1  .. 

1  .. 

16 

,  . 

1,006 

California, . 

....... 

•  . 

20 

2  .. 

3  .. 

30 

•  • 

2,023 

Oregon, . 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  . 

.... 

Washington  Territory, . . 

.... 

Total,  1S59-60,  . . . . 

110  .. 

36 

372 

289  .. 

264  .. 

1,071 

,  . 

212,892 

“  1858-59, . . . . 

89  .. 

28 

297 

284  .. 

172  .. 

870 

•  « 

156,602 

“  1857-58,  . . . . 

122  .. 

46 

431 

400  .. 

226  .. 

1,225 

,  , 

242,286 

“  1856-57,  . . . . 

251  .. 

58 

504 

358  .. 

263  .. 

1,434 

.  , 

378,804 

“  1855-56,  . . . . 

306  .. 

103 

594 

479  .. 

221  .. 

1,703 

.  . 

469,393 

“  1854-55,  . . . . 

381  .. 

126 

605 

669  .. 

243  .. 

2,024 

•  • 

583,450 

VIII.  Statement  of  the  Vessels  cleared  from  the  several  States  for  Foreign  Countries,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1860. 
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IX.  The  following  statements  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  exhibits  the  registered,  enrolled  and 
licensed  tonnage,  and  the  total  tonnage  belonging  to  the  district  of  New- 
York,  in  each  decennial  year  from  1825  : 


Registered. 

_ 

Enrolled  and  Licensed. 

Total. 

m  „  A _ 

f 

\ 

i - 

A 

f 

'X 

Years. 

Tons. 

95ths. 

Tons. 

95ths. 

Tons. 

95ths. 

1825 . 

156,728 

14  .. 

147,756  .. 

8  .. 

304,484  . 

.  22 

1835,.... 

191,626 

43  .. 

185,071  .. 

29  .. 

376,697  . 

.  72 

1845 . 

248,717 

•  •  •  • 

301,642  .. 

48  .. 

550,359  . 

.  48 

1855,.... 

737,509 

37  .. 

550,725  . . 

29  .. 

1,288,234  . 

.  66 

1857,.... 

802,356 

10  .. 

575,068  . . 

51 

1,377,424  . 

.  61 

1858,.... 

840,449 

08  . . 

592,256  . . 

33  .. 

1,432,705  . 

.  41 

1859,.... 

844,432 

24  .. 

599,928  . . 

44  .. 

1,444,360  . 

.  68 

I860,. . . . 

838,449 

• 

51  .. 

625,551  . . 

47  .. 

1,464,001  . 

.  03 

X.  Vessels  and  Tonnage  entered  into  the  District  of  New-York,  1826 — 1860. 


American. 

A, _ 

Foreign. 

Total. 

f 

'X 

r 

r 

Fiscal  Years. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1826,.. 

*  •  •  • 

•  • 

248,176  .. 

•  •  •  • 

. .  26,285  . . 

•  •  •  • 

274.461 

1830,.. 

273,790  .. 

..  31,391  .. 

•  •  •  • 

305,181 

1835,.. 

1,528 

*  • 

374,602  .. 

480 

..  91,063  .. 

2,008 

. .  465,665 

1840,.. 

1,443 

•  • 

417,443  .. 

512 

..  128,488  .. 

1,955 

545,931 

1845,. . 

1,450 

•  • 

439,670  .. 

558 

..  139,542  .. 

2,008 

579,218 

1850,.. 

1,882 

•  • 

734,431  .. 

1,281 

..  410,900  .. 

3,163 

. .  1,145,331 

1855,.. 

2,588 

•  • 

1,377,738  .. 

1,185 

..  358,169  .. 

3,773 

..  1,735,907 

1857,.. 

3,014 

•  • 

1,584,764  .. 

1,054 

..  450,885  .. 

4,068 

. .  2,035,649 

1858,. . 

2,401 

•  • 

1,273,788  .. 

929 

..  420,431  .. 

3,330 

..  1,694,219 

1859,.. 

2,657 

•  • 

1,320,290  .. 

1,245 

. .  569,854  . . 

3,902 

..  1,890,144 

I860,.. 

2,645 

•  • 

1,356,665  . . 

1,337 

..  617,147  .. 

3,982 

..  1,973,812 

XI.  Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  United  States  at 
various  periods,  also  the  Registered,  and  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage  em¬ 
ployed  in  Steam  Navigation  each  year. 


Years. 

Begistered 

Sail  Tonnage. 

Begistered 

Steam. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed  Sail. 

IMta  Total  Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1830,.... 

...  575,056  .. 

1,419  .. 

552,248 

63,053  . . 

1,191,776 

1831,.. . . 

877  . . 

613,827 

33,568  . . 

1,267,847 

1832,.... 

181  .. 

661,827 

90,633  . . 

1,439,450 

1833,.... 

545  .. 

754,819 

..  101,305  .. 

1,606,151 

1834,.... 

...  857,098  .. 

340  .. 

778,995 

.  .  122,474  . . 

1,758,907 

1835,.. .. 

...  885,481  .. 

340  . . 

816,645 

. .  122,474  . . 

1,824,940 

1845,.... 

6,492  .. 

1,002,303 

..  319,527  .. 

2,417,002 

1846,.... 

6,287  . . 

1,090,192 

..  341,606  .. 

2,562,084 

1847,.... 

5,631  .. 

1,198,523 

. .  399,210  . . 

2,839,046 

1848,...,. 

16,068  . . 

1,381,332 

..  411,823  .. 

3,154,042 

1849,.. .. 

20,870  . . 

1,453,549 

..  441,525  .. 

3,334,016 

1850 . 

44,942  . . 

1,468,738 

..  481,005  .. 

3.535,454 

1851,.... 

62,390  .. 

1,524,915 

. .  521,217  . . 

3,772,439 

1852,.... 

. ..  1,819,744  .. 

79,704  .. 

1,675,456 

..  563,536  .. 

4,138,440 

1853,.... 

. ..  2,013,154  .. 

90,520  .. 

1,789,238 

. .  514,098  . . 

4,407,010 

1854,.... 

95,036  . . 

1,887,512 

..  581,571  .. 

4,802,902 

1855,.... 

...  2,420,091  .. 

115,045  .. 

2,021,625 

. .  655,240  .. 

5,212,001 

1856,.. .. 

...  2,401,687  .. 

89,715  .. 

1,796,888 

. .  583,362  . . 

4,871,652 

1857 . 

. ..  2,377,094  .. 

86,873  .. 

1,857,964 

..  618,911  .. 

4,940,842 

1858,.... 

78,027  .. 

2,550,067 

..  651,363  .. 

5,049,808 

1859,.... 

92,748  . . 

1,961,631 

..  676,005 

5,145,038 

I860,.... 

97,296  .. 

2,036,990 

..  770,641  .. 

5,353,868 
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COMMERCIAL  TREATIES  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS, 

YEAR  1  8  6  0. 


I.  Japan. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA : 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  tbe  United  States 
and  the  Empire  of  Japan  was  concluded  and  signed  by  their  respective 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  City  of  Yedo,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  which  treaty  is  word  for 
word  as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  Majesty  the 
Ty-Coon  of  Japan,  desiring  to  establish  on  firm  and  lasting  foundations 
the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship  now  happily  existing  between  the 
two  countries,  and  to  secure  the  best  interest  of  their  respective  citizens 
and  subjects  by  encouraging,  facilitating  and  regulating  their  industry 
and  trade,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  for 
this  purpose,  and  have,  therefore,  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is 
to  say :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  His  Excellency  Townsend 
Harris,  Consul-General  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  empire 
of  Japan,  and  His  Majesty  the  Ty-Coon  of  Japan,  their  Excellencies  Ino- 
oo-ye,  Prince  of  Sinano,  and  Iwasay,  Prince  of  Hego,  who,  after  having 
communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  and  found  them 
to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles : 

Article  I. 

There  shall  henceforward  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  Ty-Coon  of  Japan  and 
his  successors. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  may  appoint  a  diplomatic  agent  to 
reside  at  the  city  of  Yedo,  and  consuls  or  consular  agents  to  reside  at 
any  or  all  of  the  ports  in  Japan  which  are  opened  for  American  com¬ 
merce  by  this  treaty.  The  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  travel  freely  in  any  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Japan  from  the  time  they  enter  on  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties. 

The  government  of  Japan  may  appoint  a  diplomatic  agent  to  reside  at 
Washington,  and  consuls  or  consular  agents  for  any  or  all  of  the  ports  of 
the  United  States.  The  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general  of  Japan 
may  travel  freely  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  from  the  time  they 
arrive  in  the  country. 

Article  II. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese 
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government,  will  act  as  a  friendly  mediator  in  such  matters  of  difference 
as  may  arise  between  the  government  of  Japan  and  any  European  power. 

The  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  shall  render  friendly  aid  and 
assistance  to  such  Japanese  vessels  as  they  may  meet  on  the  high  seas,  so 
far  as  can  be  done  without  a  breach  of  neutrality;  and  all  American  consuls 
residing  at  ports  visited  by  Japanese  vessels  shall  also  give  them  such 
friendly  aid  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  countries 
in  which  they  reside. 

Article  III. 

In  addition  to  the  ports  of  Simoda  and  Hakodade,  the  following  ports 
and  towns  shall  be  opened  on  the  dates  respectively  appended  to  them, 
that  is  to  say :  Kanagawa,  on  the  (4th  of  July,  1859)  fourth  day  of  July, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine ;  Nagasaki,  on  the  (4th  of 
July,  1859)  fourth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine;  Nee-e-gata,  on  the  (1st  of  January,  1860)  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty;  Hiogo,  on  the  (1st  of  January,  1863) 
first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

If  Nee-e-gata  is  found  to  be  unsuitable  as  a  harbor,  another  port  on  the 
west  coast  of  Nipon  shall  be  selected  by  the  two  governments  in  lieu 
thereof.  Six  months  after  the  opening  of  Kanagawa,  the  port  of  Simoda 
shall  be  closed  as  a  place  of  residence  and  trade  for  American  citizens. 
In  all  the  foregoing  ports  and  towns  American  citizens  may  permanently 
reside  ;  they  shall  have  the  right  to  lease  ground,  and  purchase  the  build¬ 
ings  thereon,  and  may  erect  dwellings  and  warehouses.  But  no  fortifica¬ 
tion  or  place  of  military  strength  shall  be  erected  under  pretence  of  build¬ 
ing  dwellings  or  warehouses ;  and  to  see  that  this  article  is  observed,  the 
Japanese  authorities  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect,  from  time  time,  any 
buildings  which  are  being  erected,  altered  or  repaired.  The  place  which 
the  Americans  shall  occupy  for  their  buildings,  and  the  harbor  regulations, 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  American  consul  and  the  authorities  of  each 
place,  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  and  settled 
by  the  American  diplomatic  agent  and  the  Japanese  government. 

No  wall,  fence  or  gate  shall  be  erected  by  the  Japanese  around  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  Americans,  or  any  thing  done  which  may  pre¬ 
vent  a  free  egress  and  ingress  to  the  same. 

From  the  (1st  of  January,  1862)  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  Americans  shall  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
city  of  Yedo  ;  and  from  the  (1st  of  January,  1863)  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  city  of  Osaca,  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  only.  In  each  of  these  two  cities  a  suitable  place 
within  which  they  may  hire  houses,  and  the  distance  they  may  go,  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  American  diplomatic  agent  and  the  government  of 
Japan.  Americans  may  freely  buy  from  Japanese  and  sell  to  them  any 
articles  that  either  may  have  for  sale,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
Japanese  officers  in  such  purchase  or  sale,  or  in  making  or  receiving 
payment  for  the  same ;  and  all  classes  of  Japanese  may  purchase,  sell, 
keep  or  use  any  articles  sold  to  them  by  the  Americans. 

The  Japanese  government  will  cause  this  clause  to  be  made  public  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  shall 
be  exchanged. 

Munitions  of  war  shall  only  be  sold  to  the  Japanese  government  and 
foreigners. 
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No  rice  or  wheat  shall  be  exported  from  Japan  as  cargo,  but  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  resident  in  Japan,  and  ships,  for  their  crews  and  passengers,  shall  be 
furnished  with  sufficient  supplies  of  the  same.  The  Japanese  government 
will  sell,  from  time  to  time  at  public  auction,  any  surplus  quantity  of 
copper  that  may  be  produced.  Americans  residing  in  Japan  shall  have 
the  right  to  employ  Japanese  as  servants  or  in  any  other  capacity. 

Article  IV. 

Duties  shall  be  paid  to  the  government  of  Japan  on  all  goods  landed 
in  the  country,  and  on  all  articles  of  Japanese  production  that  are  exported 
as  cargo,  according  to  the  tariff  hereunto  appended. 

If  the  Japanese  custtnn-house  officers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  value 
placed  on  any  goods  by  the  owner,  they  may  place  a  value  thereon,  and 
offer  to  take  the  goods  at  that  valuation.  If  the  owner  refuses  to  accept 
the  offer,  he  shall  pay  duty  on  such  valuation.  If  the  offer  be  accepted 
by  the  owner,  the  purchase-money  shall  be  paid  to  him  without  delay, 
and  without  any  abatement  or  discount. 

Supplies  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  navy  may  be  landed  at  Katia- 
gawa,  Hakodade  and  Nagasaki,  and  stored  in  warehouses,  in  the  custody 
of  an  officer  of  the  American  government,  without  the  payment  of  any 
duty.  But,  if  any  such  supplies  are  sold  in  Japan,  the  purchaser  shall 
pay  the  proper  duty  to  the  Japanese  authorities. 

The  importation  of  opium  is  prohibited,  and  any  American  vessel 
coming  to  Japan  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  having  more  than  three  (3) 
catties  (four  pounds  avoirdupois)  weight  of  opium  on  board,  such  surplus 
quantity  shall  be  seized  and  destroyed  by  the  Japanese  authorities.  All 
goods  imported  into  Japan,  and  which  have  paid  the  duty  fixed  by  this 
treaty,  may  be  transported  by  the  Japanese  into  any  part  of  the  empire 
without  the  payment  of  any  tax,  excise  or  transit  duty  whatever. 

No  higher  duties  shall  be  paid  by  Americans  on  goods  imported  into 
Japan  than  are  fixed  by  this  treaty,  nor  shall  any  higher  duties  be  paid  by 
Americans  than  are  levied  on  the  same  description  of  goods  if  imported 
in  Japanese  vessels,  or  the  vessels  of  any  other  nation. 

Article  V. 

All  foreign  coin  shall  be  current  in  Japan,  and  pass  for  its  correspond¬ 
ing  weight  of  Japanese  coin  of  the  same  description.  Americans  and 
Japanese  may  freely  use  foreign  or  Japanese  coin  in  making  payments  to 
each  other. 

As  some  time  will  elapse  before  the  Japanese  will  be  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  foreign  coin,  the  Japanese  government  will,  for  the  period  of 
one  year  after  the  opening  of  each  harbor,  furnish  the  Americans  with 
Japanese  coin,  in  exchange  for  theirs,  equal  weights  being  given  and  no 
discount  taken  for  recoinage.  Coins  of  all  description  (with  the  exception 
of  Japanese  copper  coin)  may  be  exported  from  Japan,  and  foreign  gold 
and  silver  uncoined. 

Article  VI. 

Americans  committing  offences  against  Japanese  shall  be  tried  in 
American  consular  courts,  and,  when  guilty,  shall  be  punished  according 
to  American  law.  Japanese  committing  offences  against  Americans  shall 
be  tried  by  the  Japanese  authorities  and  punished  according  to  Japanese 
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law.  The  consular  courts  shall  he  open  to  Japanese  creditors,  to  enable 
them  to  recover  their  just  claims  against  American  citizens,  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  courts  shall  in  like  manner  be  open  to  American  citizens  for  the 
recovery  of  their  just  claims  against  Japanese. 

All  claims  for  forfeitures  or  penalties  for  violations  of  this  treaty,  or  of 
the  articles  regulating  trade  which  are  appended  hereunto,  shall  be  sued 
for  in  the  consular  courts,  and  all  recoveries  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Japanese  authorities. 

Neither  the  American  or  Japanese  governments  are  to  he  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  payment  of  any  debts  contracted  by  their  respective  citizens 
or  subjects. 

Article  VII. 

In  the  opened  harbors  of  Japan,  Americans  shall  be  free  to  go  where 
they  please,  within  the  following  limits : 

At  Kanagawa,  the  river  Logo,  (which  empties  into  the  bay  of  Yedo 
between  Kawasaki  and  Sinagawa)  and  (10)  ten  ri  in  any  other  direction. 

At  Hakodade,  (10)  ten  ri  in  any  direction. 

At  Hiogo,  (10)  ten  ri  in  any  direction,  that  of  Kioto  excepted,  which 
city  shall  not  be  approached  nearer  than  (10)  ten  ri.  The  crews  of  ves¬ 
sels  resorting  to  Hiogo  shall  not  cross  the  river  Enagawa,  which  empties 
into  the  bay  between  Hiogo  and  Osaca.  The  distances  shall  be  measured 
inland  from  Goyoso,  or  town  hall  of  each  of  the  foregoing  harbors,  the  ri 
being  equal  to  (4,275)  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards, 
American  measure. 

At  Nagasaki,  Americans  may  go  into  any  part  of  the  imperial  domain 
in  its  vicinity.  The  boundaries  of  Nee-e-gata,  or  the  place  that  may  be 
substituted  for  it,  shall  be  settled  by  the  American  diplomatic  agent  and 
the  government  of  Japan.  Americans  who  have  been  convicted  of 
felony,  or  twice  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  shall  not  go  more  than  (1) 
one  Japanese  ri  inland  from  the  places  of  their  respective  residences,  and 
all  persons  so  convicted  shall  lose  their  right  of  permanent  residence  in 
Japan,  and  the  Japanese  authorities  may  require  them  to  leave  the 
country. 

A  reasonable  time  shall  be  allowed  to  all  such  persons  to  settle  their 
affairs,  and  the  American  consular  authority  shall,  after  an  examination 
into  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  determine  the  time  to  be  allowed, 
but  such  time  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  one  year,  to  be  calculated 
from  the  time  the  person  shall  be  free  to  attend  to  his  affairs. 

Article  VIII. 

Americans  in  Japan  shall  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  for  this  purpose  shall  have  the  right  to  erect  suitable  places  of  wor¬ 
ship.  No  injury  shall  be  done  to  such  buildings,  nor  any  insult  be  offered 
to  the  religious  worship  of  the  Americans.  American  citizens  shall  not 
injure  any  Japanese  temple  or  mia,  or  offer  any  insult  or  injury  to  Japan¬ 
ese  religious  ceremonies,  or  to  the  objects  of  their  worship. 

The  Americans  and  Japanese  shall  not  do  any  thing  that  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  religious  animosity.  The  government  of  Japan  has 
already  abolished  the  practice  of  trampling  on  religious  emblems. 

Article  IX. 

When  requested  by  the  American  consul,  the  Japanese  authorities  will 
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cause  the  arrest  of  all  deserters  and  fugitives  from  justice,  receive  in  jail 
all  persons  held  as  prisoners  by  the  consul,  and  give  to  the  consul  such 
assistance  as  may  be  required  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  laws  by  the  Americans  who  are  on  land,  and  to  maintain  order 
among  the  shipping.  For  all  such  service,  and  for  the  support  of  pris¬ 
oners  kept  in  confinement,  the  consul  shall  in  all  cases  pay  a  just  com¬ 
pensation. 

Article  X. 

The  Japanese  government  may  purchase  or  construct,  in  the  United 
States,  ships  of  war,  steamers,  merchant  ships,  whale  ships,  cannon,  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war  and  arms  of  all  kinds,  and  any  other  things  it  may  require. 
It  shall  have  the  right  to  engage,  in  the  United  States,  scientific,  naval 
and  military  men,  artisans  of  all  kinds,  and  mariners  to  enter  into  its  ser¬ 
vice.  All  purchases  made  for  the  government  of  Japan  may  be  exported 
from  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  engaged  for  its  service  may  freely 
depart  from  the  United  States  :  Provided ,  That  no  articles  that  are  contra¬ 
band  of  war  shall  be  exported,  nor  any  persons  engaged  to  act  in  a  naval 
or  military  capacity,  while  Japan  shall  be  at  war  with  any  power  in  amity 
with  the  United  States. 

Article  XI. 

The  articles  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  which  are  appended  to  this 
treaty,  shall  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  same,  and  shall  be 
equally  binding  on  both  the  contracting  parties  to  this  treaty,  and  on  their 
citizens  and  subjects. 

Article  XII. 

Such  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  made  by  Commodore  Perry,  and 
signed  at  Kanagawa,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1854,  as  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  are  hereby  revoked  ;  and  as  all  the  provisions  of 
a  convention  executed  by  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governors  of  Simoda,  on  the  l7thof  June,  1857,  are  incorporated  in  this 
treaty,  that  convention  is  also  revoked. 

The  person  charged  with  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States 
in  Japan,  in  conjunction  with  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Japanese  government,  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  required  to  carry  into  full  and  com¬ 
plete  effect  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  and  the  provisions  of  the  articles 
regulating  trade  appended  thereunto. 

Article  XIII. 

After  the  (4tli  of  July,  1872)  fourth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  upon  the  desire  of  either  the  American  or 
Japanese  governments,  and  on  one  year’s  notice  given  by  either  party, 
this  treaty,  and  such  portions  of  the  treaty  of  Kanagawa  as  remain  un¬ 
revoked  by  this  treaty,  together  with  the  regulations  of  trade  hereunto 
annexed,  or  those  that  may  be  hereafter  introduced,  shall  be  subject  to 
revision  by  commissioners  appointed  on  both  sides  for  this  purpose,  who 
will  be  empowered  to  decide  on,  and  insert  therein,  such  amendments  as 
experience  shall  prove  to  be  desirable. 

Article  XIV. 

This  treaty  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  (4th  of  July,  1859,)  fourth 
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day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fiftv-nine,  on  or  before  'which  day  the  ratifications  of  the  same  shall  be 
exchanged  at  the  city  of  Washington  ;  but  if,  from  any  unforeseen  cause,  the 
ratifications  cannot  be  exchanged  by  that  time,  the  treaty  shall  still  go 
into  effect  at  the  date  above  mentioned. 

The  act  of  ratification  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  shall  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  United 
States. 

The  act  of  ratification  on  the  part  of  Japan  shall  be  verified  by  the 
name  and  seal  of  His  Majesty  the  Ty-Coon,  and  by  the  seals  and  signa¬ 
tures  of  such  of  his  high  officers  as  he  may  direct. 

This  treaty  is  executed  in  quadruplicate,  each  copy  being  written  in 
the  English,  Japanese  and  Dutch  languages,  all  the  versions  having  the 
same  meaning  and  intention,  but  the  Duteh  version  shall  be  considered 
as  being  the  original. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  above-named  plenipotentiaries  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  seals,  at  the  city  of  Yedo,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  LTnited  States  of  America  the 
eighty-third,  corresponding  to  the  Japanese  era,  the  nineteenth  day  of 
the  sixth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Ansei  Mma. 

Townsend  Harris,  [seal.] 


Regulations  under  which  American  Trade  is  to  be  conducted  with  Japan. 

Within  (48)  forty-eight  hours  (Sundays  excepted)  after  the  arrival  of 
an  American  ship  in  a  Japanese  port,  the  captain  or  commander  shall  ex¬ 
hibit  to  the  Japanese  custom  house  authorities  the  receipt  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consul,  showing  that  he  has  deposited  the  ship’s  register  and  other 
papers,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  at  the  American 
consulate,  and  he  shall  then  make  an  entry  of  his  ship,  by  giving  a  writ¬ 
ten  paper,  stating  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  the  name  of  the  port  from 
which  she  comes,  her  tonnage,  the  name  of  her  captain  or  commander, 
the  names  of  her  passengers,  (if  any,)  and  the  number  of  her  crew,  which 
paper  shall  be  certified  by  the  captain  or  commander  to  be  a  true  state¬ 
ment,  and  shall  be  signed  by  him  ;  he  shall  at  the  same  time  deposit  a 
written  manifest  of  his  cargo,  setting  forth  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
packages  and  their  contents,  as  they  are  described  in  his  bills  of  lading, 
with  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  they  are  consigned. 
A  list  of  the  stores  of  the  ship  shall  be  added  to  the  manifest.  The 
captain  or  commander  shall  certify  the  manifest  to  be  a  true  account  of  all 
the  cargo  and  stores  oh  board  the  ship,  and  shall  sign  his  name  to  the 
same.  If  any  error  is  discovered  in  the  manifest,  it  may  be  corrected 
within  (24)  twenty-four  hours  (Sundays  excepted)  without  the  payment  of 
any  fee  ;  but  for  any  alteration  or  post  entry  to  the  manifest  made  after 
that  time,  a  fee  of  ($15)  fifteen  dollars  shall  be  paid.  All  goods  not  en¬ 
tered  on  the  manifest  shall  pay  double  duties  on  being  landed.  Any 
captain  or  commander  that  shall  neglect  to  enter  his  vessel  at  the  Japanese 
custom-house  within  the  time  prescribed  by  this  regulation,  shall  pay  a 
penalty  of  ($60)  sixty  dollars  for  each  day  that  he  shall  so  neglect  to  enter 
his  ship. 
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The  Japanese  government  shall  have  the  right  to  place  custom-house 
officers  on  board  of  any  ship  in  their  ports  (men-of-war  excepted.)  All 
custom-house  officers  shall  be  treated  with  civility,  and  such  reasonable 
accommodation  shall  be  allotted  to  them  as  the  ship  affords.  No  goods 
shall  be  unladen  from  any  ship  between  the  hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  custom-house  authorities,  and  the 
hatches,  and  all  other  places  of  entrance  into  that  part  of  the  ship  where 
the  cargo  is  stowed,  may  be  secured  by  Japanese  officers,  between  the 
hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  by  affixing  seals,  locks  or  other  fastenings ; 
and  if  any  person  shall,  without  due  permission,  open  any  entrance  that 
has  been  so  secured,  or  shall  break  or  remove  any  seal,  lock  or  other  fas¬ 
tening  that  has  been  affixed  by  the  Japanese  custom-house  officers,  every 
person  so  offending  shall  pay  a  fine  of  ($60)  sixty  dollars  for  each  offence. 
Any  goods  that  shall  be  discharged  or  attempted  to  be  discharged  from 
any  ship,  without  having  been  duly  entered  at  the  Japanese  custom-house, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

Packages  of  goods  made  up  with  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  revenue  of 
Japan,  by  concealing  therein  articles  of  value  which  are  not  set  forth  in 
the  invoice,  shall  be  forfeited. 

American  ships  that  shall  smuggle  or  attempt  to  smuggle  goods  in  any 
of  the  non-opened  harbors  of  Japan,  all  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  Japanese  government,  and  the  ship  shall  pay  a  fine  of  ($1,000)  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  offence.  Vessels  needing  repairs  may  land 
their  cargo  for  that  purpose  without  the  payment  of  duty.  All  goods  so 
landed  shall  remain  in  charge  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  all  just 
charges  for  storage,  labor  and  supervision  shall  be  paid  thereon.  But  if 
any  portion  of  such  cargo  be  sold,  the  regular  duties  shall  be  paid 
on  the  portion  so  disposed  of.  Cargo  may  be  transhipped  to  another 
vessel  in  the  same  harbor  without  the  payment  of  duty  ;  but  all  tranship¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  Japanese  officers,  and  after 
satisfactory  proof  has  been  given  to  the  custom-house  authorities  of  the 
bona  fide  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  also  under  a  permit  to  be  granted 
for  that  purpose  by  such  authorities.  The  importation  of  opium  being 
prohibited,  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  smuggle,  or  attempt  to  smuggle, 
any  opium,  he  or  they  shall  pay  a  fine  of  ($15)  fifteen  dollars  for  each 
catty  of  opium  so  smuggled  or  attempted  to  be  smuggled ;  and  if  more 
than  one  person  shall  be  engaged  in  the  offence,  they  shall  collectively  be 
held  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  foregoing  penalty. 

• 

The  owner  or  consignee  of  any  goods,  who  desires  to  land  them,  shall 
make  an  entry  of  the  same  at  the  Japanese  custom-house.  The  entry 
shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  person  making  the 
entry,  and  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  the  goods  were  imported,  and 
the  marks,  numbers,  packages  and  contents  thereof,  with  the  value  of 
each  package  extended  separately  in  one  amount,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  entry  shall  be  placed  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  goods  contained 
in  the  entry.  On  each  entry,  the  owner  or  consignee  shall  certify,  in 
writing,  that  the  entry  then  presented  exhibits  the  actual  cost  of  the 
goods,  and  that  nothing  has  been  concealed  whereby  the  customs  of  Japan 
would  be  defrauded ;  and  the  owner  or  consignee  shall  sign  his  name  to 
such  certificate. 

The  original  invoice  or  invoices  of  the  goods  so  entered  shall  be  pre- 
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sented  to  the  custom-house  authorities,  and  shall  remain  in  their  possession 
until  they  have  examained  the  goods  contained  in  the  entry. 

The  Japanese  officers  may  examine  any  or  all  of  the  packages  so 
entered,  and  for  this  purpose  may  take  them  to  the  custom-house,  but 
such  examination  shall  be  without  expense  to  the  importer  or  injury  to 
the  goods,  and  after  examination,  the  Japanese  shall  restore  the  goods  to 
their  original  condition  in  the  packages,  (so  far  as  may  be  practicable,) 
and  such  examination  shall  be  made  without  any  unreasonable  delay. 

If  any  owner  or  importer  discovers  that  his  goods  have  been  damaged 
on  the  voyage  of  importation  before  such  goods  have  been  delivered  to 
him,  he  may  notify  the  custom-house  authorities  of  such  damage,  and  he 
may  have  the  damaged  goods  appraised  by  two  or  more  competent  and 
disinterested  persons,  wrho,  after  due  examination,  shall  make  a  certificate 
setting  forth  the  amount  per  cent,  of  damage  on  each  separate  package, 
describing  it  by  its  mark  and  number,  which  certificates  shall  be  signed 
by  the  appraisers  in  presence  of  the  custom-house  authorities,  and  the 
importer  may  attach  the  certificate  to  his  entry,  and  make  a  corresponding 
deduction  from  it.  But  this  shall  not  prevent  the  custom-house  authori¬ 
ties  from  appraising  the  goods  in  the  manner  provided  in  article  fourth  of 
the  treaty,  to  which  these  regulations  are  appended. 

After  the  duties  have  been  paid,  the  owner  shall  receive  a  permit 
authorizing  the  delivery  to  him  of  the  goods,  whether  the  same  are  at 
the  custom-house  or  on  ship-board.  All  goods  intended  to  be  exported 
shall  be  entered  at  the  Japanese  custom-house  before  they  are  placed  on 
ship-board.  The  entry  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  state  the  name  of 
the  ship  by  which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported,  with  the  marks  and  num¬ 
bers  of  the  packages,  and  the  quantity,  description  and  value  of  their 
contents.  The  exporter  shall  certify  in  writing  that  the  entry  is  a  true 
account  of  all  the  goods  contained  therein,  and  shall  sign  his  name  thereto. 
Any  goods  that  are  put  on  board  of  a  ship  for  exportation  before  they 
have  been  entered  at  the  custom-house,  and  all  packages  Avhich  contain 
prohibited  articles,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Japanese  government. 

No  entry  at  the  custom-house  shall  be  required  for  supplies  for  the 
use  of  ships,  their  crews  and  passengers,  nor  for  the  clothing,  Ac.,  of 
passengers. 

Ships  wishing  to  clear  shall  give  (24)  twenty-four  hours’  notice  at  the 
custom-house,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  shall  be  entitled  to  their 
clearance ;  but  if  it  be  refused,  the  custom-house  authorities  shall  imme¬ 
diately  inform  the  captain  or  consignee  of  the  ship  of  the  reasons  why 
the  clearance  is  refused,  and  they  shall  also  give  the  same  notice  to  the 
American  consul. 

Ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  required  to  enter  or 
clear  at  the  custom-house,  nor  shall  they  be  visited  by  Japanese  custom¬ 
house  or  police  officers.  Steamers  carrying  the  mails  of  the  United 
States  may  enter  and  clear  on  the  same  day,  and  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  make  a  manifest,  except  for  such  passengers  and  goods  as  are 
to  be  landed  in  Japan.  But  such  steamers  shall,  in  all  cases,  enter  and 
clear  at  the  custom-house. 

Whale  ships  touching  for  supplies,  or  ships  in  distress,  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  manifest  of  their  cargo ;  but  if  they  subsequently  wish 
to  trade,  they  shall  then  deposit  a  manifest,  as  required  in  regulation  first. 
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The  word  ship,  wherever  it  occurs  in  these  regulations,  or  in  the  treaty 
to  which  they  are  attached,  is  to  be  held  as  meaning  ship,  bark,  brig, 
schooner,  sloop  or  steamer. 

Any  person  signing  a  false  declaration  or  certificate,  with  the  intent  to 
defraud  the  revenue  of  Japan,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  ($125)  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  offence. 

No  tonnage  duties  shall  be  levied  on  American  ships  in  the  ports  of  Japan, 
but  the  following  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  Japanese  custom-house  author¬ 
ities:  For  the  entry  of  a  ship,  ($15,)  fifteen  dollars.  For  the  clearance  of 
a  ship,  ($7,)  seven  dollars.  For  each  permit,  ($14-,)  one  dollar  and  a  half. 
For  each  bill  of  health,  ($1^-,)  one  dollar  and  a  half.  For  any  other  docu¬ 
ment,  ($1|-,)  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

Duties  shall  be  paid  to  the  Japanese  government  on  all  goods  landed 
in  the  country  according  to  the  following  tariff : 

Class  One. — All  articles  in  this  class  shall  be  free  of  duty.  Gold  and  silver 
coined  or  uncoined.  Wearing  apparel  in  actual  use.  Household  furni¬ 
ture  and  printed  books  not  intended  for  sale,  but  the  property  of  persons 
who  come  to  reside  in  Japan. 

Class  Two. — A  duty  of  (5)  five  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  on  the  following 
articles : 

All  articles  used  for  the  purpose  of  building,  rigging,  repairing  or  fit¬ 
ting  out  of  ships.  Whaling  gear  of  all  kinds.  Salted  provisions  of  all 
kinds.  Bread  and  breadstuffs.  Living  animals  of  all  kinds.  Coals. 
Timber  for  building  houses.  Rice.  Paddy.  Steam  machinery.  Zinc. 
Lead.  Tin.  Raw  silk. 

Class  Three. — A  duty  of  (35)  thirty-five  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  on  all 
intoxicating  liquors,  whether  prepared  by  distillation,  fermentation  or  in 
any  other  manner. 

Class  Four. — All  goods  not  included  in  any  of  the  preceding  classes 
shall  pay  a  duty  of  (20)  twenty  per  cent. 

All  articles  of  Japanese  production,  which  are  exported  as  cargo,  shall 
pay  a  duty  of  (5)  five  per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  copper  in  bars.  (5)  Five  years  after  the  opening  of  Kanagawa 
the  import  and  export  duties  shall  be  subject  to  revision  if  the  Japanese 
government  desires  it. 

Townsend  Harris,  [l.  s.] 


II.  Convention  with  Paraguay. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a  convention  relating  to  the  claims  of  the  “  United  States 
and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company,”  against  the  Paraguayan  government, 
was  concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay,  and  was  signed  by  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at 
Asuncion  on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
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and  fifty-nine,  the  original  of  which  convention  being  in  the  English  and 
Spanish  languages,  is,  word  for  word,  as  follows : 

Special  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Paraguay,  relating  to  the  claims  of  the  “United  States  and 
Paraguayan  Navigation  Company”  against  the  Paraguayan  government. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  his 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  desiring  to  re¬ 
move 'every  cause  that  might  interfere  with  the  good  understanding  and 
harmony,  for  a  time  so  unhappily  interrupted  between  the  two  nations,  and 
now  so  happily  restored,  and  which  it  is  so  much  for  their  interest  to 
maintain  ;  and  desiring  for  this  purpose  to  come  to  a  definite  understand¬ 
ing,  equally  just  and  honorable  to  both  nations,  as  to  the  mode  of  settling 
a  pending  question  of  the  said  claims  of  the  “United  States  and  Para¬ 
guay  Navigation  Company” — a  company  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States — against  the  government  of  Paraguay,  have  agreed  to  refer 
the  same  to  a  special  and  respectable  commission,  to  be  organized  and 
regulated  by  the  convention  hereby  established  between  the  two  high 
contracting  parties ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  appointed  and  con¬ 
ferred  full  powers,  respectively,  to  wit : 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  upon 
James  B.  Bowlin,  a  Special  Commissioner  of  the  said  United  States  of 
America,  specifically  charged  and  empowered  for  this  purpose  ;  and  his 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  upon  Senor  Nico¬ 
las  Vasquez,  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
said  Republic  of  Paraguay,  who,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers, 
which  were  found  in  good  and  proper  form,  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles: 

Article  I. 

The  government  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  binds  itself  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  favor  of  the  “United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation 
Company,”  which  may  result  from  the  decree  of  commissioners,  who,  it 
is  agreed,  thall  be  appointed  as  follows. 

Article  II. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties,  appreciating  the  difficulty  of  agree¬ 
ment  upon  the  amount  of  the  reclamations  to  which  the  said  company 
may  be  entitled,  and  being  convinced  that  a  commission  is  the  only  equi¬ 
table  and  honorable  method  by  which  the  two  countries  can  arrive  at  a 
perfect  understanding  thereof,  hereby  covenant  to  adjust  them  accord¬ 
ingly  by  a  loyal  commission.  To  determine  the  amount  of  said  reclama¬ 
tions  it  is  therefore  agreed  to  constitute  such  a  commission,  whose  de¬ 
cision  shall  be  binding,  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  appoint  one 
commissioner,  and  the  government  of  Paraguay  shall  appoint  another ; 
and  these  two,  in  case  of  disagreement,  shall  appoint  a  third,  said  ap¬ 
pointment  to  devolve  upon  a  person  of  loyalty  and  impartiality,  with  the 
condition  that,  in  case  of  difference  between  the  commissioners  in  the 
choice  of  an  umpire,  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
accredited  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  may  select  such  umpire. 
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The  two  commissioners  named  in  the  said  manner  shall  meet  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  to  investigate,  adjust  and  determine  the  amount  of 
the  claims  of  the  above-mentioned  company,  upon  sufficient  proofs  of 
the  charges  and  defences  of  the  contending  parties. 

Article  III. 

The  said  commissioners,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  shall  take 
an  oath  before  some  judge  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  they 
will  fairly  and  impartially  investigate  the  said  claims,  and  a  just  decision 
thereupon  render,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and  ability. 

Article  IY. 

The  said  commissioners  shall  assemble,  within  one  year  after  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  “  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation”  this  day 
celebrated  at  the  city  of  Assumption,  between  the  two  high  contracting 
parties,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
shall  continue  in  session  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  within 
which,  if  they  come  to  an  agreement,  their  decision  shall  be  proclaimed ; 
and  in  case  of  disagreement,  they  shall  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  an 
umpire,  as  already  agreed. 

Article  Y. 

The  government  of  Paraguay  hereby  binds  itself  to  pay  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  city  of  Assumption,  Para¬ 
guay,  thirty  days  after  presentation  to  the  government  of  the  republic, 
the  draft  which  that  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  issue  for  the 
amount  for  wffiich  the  two  commissioners  concurring,  or  by  the  umpire, 
shall  declare  it  responsible  to  the  said  company. 

Article  YI. 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  compensate  the  commissioner 
it  may  appoint  the  sum  of  money  he  may  stipulate  for  his  services, 
either  by  instalments  or  at  the  expiration  of  his  task.  In  case  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  umpire,  the  amount  of  his  remuneration  shall  be  equally 
borne  by  both  contracting  parties. 

Article  YII. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  within  fifteen  months,  or 
earlier  if  possible,  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  within  twelve  days 
from  this  date.  The  exchange  of  ratifications  shall  take  place  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

In  faith  of  which,  and  in  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  we  have  signed  the 
present  convention  in  English  and  Spanish,  and  have  hereunto  set  our 
respective  seals. 

Done  at  Assumption  this  fourth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  being  the  eighty-third 
year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
forty-seventh  of  that  of  Paraguay. 

James  B.  Bowlin,  [seal. 

Nicolas  Yasquez.  [seal. 
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III.  Treaty  with  Paraguay. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA : 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  was  con¬ 
cluded  and  signed  by  their  respective  plenipotentiaries,  at  Asuncion,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
the  original  of  which  treaty  being  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages, 
is,  word  for  word,  as  follows : 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay, 
concluded  and  signed  in  the  city  of  Assumption,  the  capital  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Paraguay,  on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  the  eighty-third  year  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  forty-seventh 
of  that  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity !  The  governments  of  the  two 
republics,  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  Paraguay,  in  South 
America,  being  mutually  disposed  to  cherish  more  intimate  relations 
and  intercourse  than  those  which  have  heretofore  subsisted  between 
them,  and  believing  it  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  adjust  the  conditions 
of  such  relations  by  signing  a  “treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation,”  for  that  object  have  nominated  their  respective  plenipotentiaries, 
that  is  to  say :  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  nominated  James  B.  Bowlin  a  Special  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  at  Assumption,  and  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  has  nominated  the  Paraguayan 
citizen,  Nicolas  Vasquez,  Secretary  of  Slate  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  who,  after  having  communicated 
competent  authorities,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following 
articles : 

Article  I. 

There  shall  be  perfect  peace  and  sincere  friendship  between  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay,  and  between  the  citizens  of  both  States,  and  with¬ 
out  exception  of  persons  or  places.  The  high  contracting  parties  shall 
use  their  best  endeavors  that  this  friendship  and  good  understanding  may 
be  constantly  and  perpetually  maintained. 

Article  II. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay,  in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  right  which 
pertains  to  her,  concedes  to  the  merchant  flag  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Paraguay,  as 
far  as  the  dominions  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  right  side  of  the 
Parana,  throughout  all  its  course  belonging  to  the  republic,  subject  to 
police  and  fiscal  regulations  of  the  supreme  government  of  the  republic, 
in  conformity  with  its  concessions  to  the  commerce  of  friendly  nations. 
They  shall  be  at  liberty,  with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  freely  and  securely  to 
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come  to  and  to  leave  all  the  places  and  ports  which  are  already  mentioned; 
to  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  said  territories,  hire  houses  and 
warehouses,  and  trade  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  manufactures  and  mer¬ 
chandise  of  lawful  commerce,  subject  to  the  usages  and  established  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  country.  They  may  discharge  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their 
cargoes  at  the  ports  of  Pilar,  and  where  commerce  with  other  nations 
may  be  permitted,  or  proceed  with  the  whole  or  part  of  their  cargo  to  the 
port  of  Assumption,  according  as  the  captain,  owner  or  other  duly  author¬ 
ized  person  shall  deem  expedient. 

In  the  same  manner  shall  be  treated  and  considered  such  Paraguayan 
citizens  as  may  arrive  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
cargoes  in  Paraguayan  vessels,  or  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  III. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties  hereby  agree  that  any  favor,  privi¬ 
lege  or  immunity  whatever  in  matters  of  commerce  or  navigation,  which 
either  contracting  party  has  actually  granted,  or  may  hereafter  grant  to 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  other  State,  shall  extend,  in  identity  of 
cases  and  circumstances,  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  contracting  party 
gratuitously,  if  the  concession  in  favor  of  that  other  State  shall  have  been 
gratuitous,  or  in  return  for  an  equivalent  compensation,  if  the  concession 
shall  have  been  conditional. 


Article  IV. 

No  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  or  ex¬ 
portation  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
two  contracting  States  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  article 
being  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country. 
No  prohibition  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
any  article  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of 
either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  into  the  territories  of  the  other, 
which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  importation  or  exportation  of  simi¬ 
lar  articles  to  the  territories  of  any  other  nation. 

Article  V. 

No  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnage,  light  or 
harbor  dues,  pilotage,  salvage  in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any 
other  local  charges,  shall  be  imposed  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  territories 
of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America 
than  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  Paraguayan  vessels,  nor  in  the 
ports  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  Paraguayan 
vessels  than  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Article  VI. 

The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  upon  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
any  article  which  is  or  may  be  legally  importable  or  exportable  into  the 
dominions  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  into  those  of  Paraguay, 
whether  such  importation  or  exportation  be  made  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  in  Paraguayan  vessels. 
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Article  VII. 

All  vessels  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  to  be  deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
all  vessels  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  Paraguay,  are  to  be  deemed 
Paraguayan  vessels,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  treaty,  be  deemed 
vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Paraguayan  vessels  re¬ 
spectively. 

Article  VIII. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  pay,  in  territories  of 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  the  same  import  and  export  duties  which  are 
established  or  may  be  established  hereafter  for  Paraguayan  citizens.  In 
the  same  manner  the  latter  shall  pay,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
duties  which  are  established,  or  may  hereafter  be  established  for  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  IX. 

All  merchants,  commanders  of  ships  and  others,  the  citizens  of  each 
couutry  respectively,  shall  have  full  liberty,  in  all  the  territories  of  the 
other,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves,  or  to  commit  them  to  the 
management  of  whomsoever  they  please,  as  agent,  broker,  factor  or  in¬ 
terpreter  ;  and  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  employ  any  other  persons 
than  those  employed  by  natives,  nor  to  pay  to  such  persons  as  they  shall 
think  fit  to  employ  any  higher  salary  or  remuneration  than  such  as  is 
paid  in  like  cases  by  natives. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  territories  of  Para¬ 
guay,  and  the  citizens  of  Paraguay  in  the  United  States  of  America,  shall 
enjoy  the  same  full  liberty  which  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  enjoyed  by 
natives  of  each  country  respectively,  to  buy  from  and  sell  to  whom  they 
like  all  articles  of  lawful  commerce,  and  to  fix  the  prices  thereof  as  they 
shall  see  good,  without  being  affected  by  any  monopoly,  contract  or  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  of  sale  or  purchase,  subject,  however,  to  the  general  or¬ 
dinary  contributions  or  imposts  established  by  law. 

The  citizens  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  in  the  territories 
of  the  other  shall  enjoy  full  and  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and 
property,  and  shall  have  free  and  open  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  for 
the  prosecution  and  defence  of  their  just  rights  ;  they  shall  enjoy,  in  this 
respect,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  native  citizens,  and  they  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  all  cases,  the  advocates,  attorneys  or  agents  of 
whatever  description,  whom  they  may  think  proper. 

Article  X. 

In  whatever  relates  to  the  police  of  the  ports,  the  lading  or  unlading  of 
ships,  the  warehousing  and  safety  of  merchandise,  goods  and  effects,  the 
succession  to  personal  estates,  by  will  or  otherwise,  and  the  disposal  of 
personal  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation,  ex¬ 
change  or  testament,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  as  also  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  citizens  of  each  contracting 
party  shall  enjoy,  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  the  same  privileges,  lib¬ 
erties  and  rights  as  native  citizens,  and  shall  not  be  charged,  in  any  of 
these  respects,  with  any  other  or  higher  imposts  or  duties  than  those 
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which  are  or  may  be  paid  by  native  citizens,  subject  always  to  the  local 
laws  and  regulations  of  such  territories. 

In  the  event  of  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
dying  without  will  or  testament  in  the  territory  of  the  other  contracting 
party,  the  consul-general,  consul  or  vice-consul  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  deceased  may  belong,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  representative  of  such 
consul-general,  consul  or  vice-consul  shall,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  each 
country  will  permit,  take  charge  of  the  property  which  the  deceased  may 
have  left,  for  the  benefit  of  his  lawful  heirs  and  creditors,  until  an  execu¬ 
tor  or  administrator  be  named  by  the  said  consul-general,  consul  or  vice- 
consul,  or  his  representative. 

Article  XI. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  residing  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay,  residing  in  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  exempted 
from  all  compulsory  military  service  whatsoever,  whether  by  sea  or  land, 
and  from  all  forced  loans  or  military  exactions  or  requisitions ;  and  they 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  any  charges,  requisition  or  taxes  other  or 
higher  than  those  that  are  or  may  be  paid  by  native  citizens. 

Article  XII. 

It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  con¬ 
suls  for  the  protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  territories  of  the  other 
party ;  but  before  any  consul  shall  act  as  such,  he  shall,  in  the  usual 
form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent ; 
and  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  consuls  such  particular  places  as  either  of  them  may  judge  fit  to 
be  excepted. 

The  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  territories  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  shall  enjoy  whatever  privileges, 
exemptions  and  immunities  are  or  may  be  there  granted  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  and  consuls  of  any  other  nation  whatever  ;  and,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  in  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  enjoy  whatever  privileges,  exemptions 
and  immunities  are  or  may  be  there  granted  to  agents  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion  whatever. 

Article  XIII. 

For  the  better  security  of  commerce  between  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  it  is 
agreed  that  if  at  any  time  any  interruption  of  friendly  intercourse  or  any 
rupture  should  unfortunately  take  place  between  the  two  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  said  contracting  parties,  who  may  be 
established  in  the  territories  of  the  other  in  the  exercise  of  any  trade  or 
special  employment,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  continuing 
such  trade  or  employment  therein  without  any  manner  of  interruption,  in 
full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  as  long  as  they  behave 
peaceably  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws ;  and  their  goods  and 
effects,  of  whatever  description  they  may  be,  whether  in  their  own  cus¬ 
tody  or  entrusted  to  individuals  or  to  the  State,  shall  not  be  liable  to 
seizure  or  sequestration,  or  to  any  other  charges  or  demands  than  those 
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which  may  he  made  upon  the  like  effects  or  property  belonging  to  native 
citizens.  If,  however,  they  prefer  to  leave  the  country,  they  shall  be 
allowed  the  time  they  may  require  to  liquidate  their  accounts  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  property,  and  a  safe  conduct  shall  be  given  them  to  embark 
at  the  ports  which  they  shall  themselves  select.  Consequently,  in  the 
case  referred  to  of  a  rupture,  the  public  funds  of  the  contracting  States 
shall  never  be  confiscated,  sequestered  or  detained. 

Article  XIV. 

The  citizens  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  residing  in  the 
territories  of  the  other  shall  enjoy,  in  regard  to  their  houses,  persons  and 
properties,  the  protection  of  the  government  in  as  full  and  ample  a  man¬ 
ner  as  native  citizens. 

In  like  manner  the  citizens  of  each  contracting  party  shall  enjoy,  in  the 
territories  of  the  other,  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  shall  not  be  molested 
on  account  of  their  religious  belief ;  and  such  of  those  citizens  as  may 
die  in  the  territories  of  the  other  party  shall  be  buried  in  the  public 
cemeteries,  or  in  places  appointed  for  the  purpose,  with  suitable  decorum 
and  respect. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  residing  within  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  exercise,  in 
private  and  in  their  own  dwellings,  or  within  the  dwellings  or  offices  of 
consuls  or  vice-consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America,  their  religious 
rites,  services  and  worship,  and  to  assemble  therein  for  that  purpose,  with¬ 
out  hindrance  or  molestation. 

Article  XV. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  in  force  during  ten  years,  counted  from  the 
day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  and  further,  until  the  end  of 
twelve  months  after  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  one  part,  or  the  government  of  Paraguay  on  the  other,  shall  have 
given  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same. 

The  Paraguayan  government  shall  be  at  liberty  to  address  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  to  its  representative  in  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay,  the  official  declaration  agreed  upon  in  this  article. 

Article  XVI. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  within  the  term  of  fifteen  months,  or 
earlier  if  possible,  and  by  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay  within  twelve  days  from  this  date,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  in  Washington. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and 
affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Assumption,  this  fourth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

James  B.  Bowlin,  [seal.] 
Nicolas  Vasquez.  [seal.] 
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An-  Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  outstanding  Treasury  notes,  to 
authorize  a  loan,  to  regulate  and  fix  the  duties  on  imports  and  for  other 
purposes : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  at  any  time  within  twelve 
months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  millions  of  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  may  re¬ 
quire,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  and 
the  balance  of  Treasury  notes  now  outstanding,  and  no  other  purposes, 
in  addition  to  the  money  received,  or  which  may  be  received,  into  the 
Treasury  from  other  sources ;  Provided ,  that  no  stipulation  or  contract 
shall  be  made  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  reimbursing  any  sum 
borrowed  under  the  authority  of  this  act  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  ten  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  next,  by  the  United  States  giving 
three  months’  notice,  to  be  published  in  some  newspaper  published  at  the 
seat  of  Government,  of  their  readiness  to  do  so ;  and  no  contract  shall 
be  made  to  prevent  the  redemption  of  the  same  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years  from  the  said  first  day  of  July  next  without 
notice. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  stock  shall  be  issued  for  the 
amount  so  borrowed,  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  centum  per  an¬ 
num  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized,  with 
the  consent  of  the  President,  to  cause  certificates  of  stock  to  be  prepared, 
which  shall  be  signed  by  the  Register  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  for  the  amount  so  borrowed,  in  favor  of  the  par¬ 
ties  lending  the  same,  or  their  assigns,  which  certificates  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Provided ,  that  no  certifi¬ 
cate  shall  be  issued  for  a  less  sum  than  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  Pro¬ 
vided ,  also,  that  whenever  required,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  coupons  of  semi-annual  interest  payable  thereon  to  be  attached  to 
certificates  issued  under  this  act ;  and  any  certificate  with  such  coupons 
of  interest  attached,  may  be  assigned  and  transferred  by  delivery  of  the 
same,  instead  of  being  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 
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Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  before  awarding  any  of  said 
loan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service  require,  cause  to  be  inserted  in  two  of  the  public  newspapers  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  one  or  more  public  newspapers  in  other 
cities  of  the  United  States,  public  notice  that  sealed  proposals  for  so 
much  of  said  loan  as  is  required,  will  be  received  until  a  certain  day,  to 
be  specified  in  such  notice,  not  less  than  thirty  days  from  its  first  inser¬ 
tion  in  a  Washington  newspaper;  and  such  notice  shall  state  the  amount 
of  the  loan,  at  what  periods  the  money  shall  be  paid,  if  by  instalments, 
and  at  what  places.  Such  sealed  proposals  shall  be  opened  on  the  day 
appointed  in  the  notice,  in  the  presence  of  such  persons  as  may  cboose 
to  attend,  and  the  proposals  decided  on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  shall  accept  the  most  favorable  offered  by  responsible  bidders  for 
said  stock.  And  the  said  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  next  session,  the  amount  of  money  borrowed  under 
this  act,  and  of  whom  and  on  what  terms  it  shall  have  been  obtained, 
with  an  abstract  or  brief  statement  of  all  the  proposals  submitted  for  the 
same,  distinguishing  between  those  accepted  and  those  rejected,  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  expense  of  making  such  loans ;  Provided ,  that 
no  stock  shall  be  disposed  of  at  less  than  its  par  value  :  And  provided, 
further,  That  no  part  of  the  loan  hereby  authorized  shall  be  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  in  case  the  proposals  made  for 
said  loan,  or  for  so  much  thereof  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service 
shall  require,  shall  not  be  satisfactory,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  decline  to  accept  such  offer 
if  for  less  than  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  constituting  the  said  stock, 
and  in  lieu  thereof,  and  to  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  loan  authorized 
to  be  made  by  this  act,  to  issue  Treasury  notes  for  sums  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  payable 
semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July  in  each  year,  at 
proper  places  of  payment,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President ;  and,  under  the  like  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  substi¬ 
tute  Treasury  notes  of  equal  amount  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  of 
the  loans  for  which  he  is  now  by  law  authorized  to  contract  and  issue 
bonds.  And  the  Treasury  notes  so  issued  under  the  authority  herein 
given  shall  be  received  in  payment  for  all  debts  due  to  the  United  States 
when  offered,  and  in  like  manner  shall  be  given  in  payment  for  any  sum 
due  from  the  United  States  when  payment  in  that  mode  is  requested  by 
the  person  to  whom  payment  is  to  be  made,  or  for  their  par  value  in  coin. 
And  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged  for  the  due  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest  and  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the  stock  or 
Treasury  notes  which  may  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  act ;  and 
the  stun  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  preparing  the  certificates  of  stock  or  Treasury  notes  herein  authorized, 
to  be  done  in  the  usual  mode  and  under  the  restrictions  as  to  employment 
and  payment  of  officers  contained  in  the  laws  authorizing  former  loans 
and  issues  of  Treasury  notes ;  and  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  holders  of 
the  Treasury  notes  hereby  authorized  by  this  act  to  exchange  the  same 
for  the  stock  herein  authorized,  at  par,  or  for  bonds,  in  lieu  of  which 
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said  Treasury  notes  were  issued :  Provided ,  That  no  certificate  shall  be 
exchanged  for  Treasury  notes  or  bonds  in  sums  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars :  And  provided  further ,  That  the  authority  to  issue  the  said 
Treasury  notes,  or  give  the  same  in  payment  for  debts  due  from  the 
United  States,  shall  be  limited  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two ;  and  that  the  same  may  be  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States,  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  act ;  and  that  said  notes  shall  cease  to  bear  interest  after 
they  shall  have  been  called  in  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
April,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  in  lieu  of  the  duties 
heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  on 
such  as  may  now  be  exempt  from  duty,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  herein  enumerated  and 
provided  for,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  duties  and 
rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : — 

First.  On  raw  sugar,  commonly  called  muscovado,  or  brown  sugar, 
not  advanced  beyond  the  raw  state  by  claying  or  other  process  ;  and  on 
syrup  of  sugar,  or  of  sugar  cane,  and  concentrated  molasses,  or  concen¬ 
trated  melado,  and  on  white  and  clayed  sugars,  when  advanced  beyond 
the  raw  state  by  claying  or  other  process,  and  not  refined,  three-fourths  of 
one  cent  per  pound. 

On  refined  sugars,  whether  loaf,  lump,  crushed,  or  pulverized,  two  cents 
per  pound. 

On  sugars,  after  being  refined,  when  they  are  tinctured,  colored,  or  in 
any  way  adulterated,  and  on  sugar  candy,  four  cents  per  pound. 

Provided,  That  all  syrups  of  sugar,  or  of  sugar  cane,  concentrated 
molasses  or  melado,  entered  under  the  name  of  molasses,  or  any  other 
name  than  syrup  of  sugar,  or  of  sugar  cane,  concentrated  molasses  or, 
concentrated  melado,  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture  to  the  United  States ;  on 
molasses,  two  cents  per  gallon  ;  on  confectionary  of  all  kinds,  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  following  duties,  that  is  to 
say : — 

First,  On  brandy,  for  first  proof,  one  dollar  per  gallon. 

On  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain,  for  first  proofj 
forty  cents  per  gallon. 

On  spirits  from  other  materials,  for  first  proof,  forty  cents  per  gallon. 

On  cordials  and  liquors  of  all  kinds,  fifty  cents  per  gallon. 

On  arrack,  absynthe,  kirschenwasser,  ratafia,  and  other  similar  spiritu¬ 
ous  beverages  not  otherwise  provided  for,  fifty  cents  per  gallon. 

On  bay  rum,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon. 

Provided,  That  the  duty  upon  brandy  spirits,  and  all  other  spirituous 
beverages  herein  enumerated,  shall  be  collected  upon  the  basis  of  first 
proof,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength  than  the  strength 
of  first  proof;  on  wines  of  all  kinds,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem  :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  all  imitations  of  brandy  or  spirits,  or  of  any  of  the  said  wines, 
and  all  wines  imported  by  any  names  whatever,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
duty  provided  for  the  genuine  article  which  it  is  intended  to  represent. 
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Provided ,  further ,  That  brandies,  or  other  spirituous  liquors  may  be 
imported  in  bottles,  when  the  package  shall  contain  not  less  than  one 
dozen,  and  all  bottles  shall  pay  a  separate  duty,  according  to  the  rate 
established  by  this  act,  whether  containing  wines,  brandies,  or  other  spir¬ 
ituous  liquors,  subject  to  duty  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

On  ale,  porter  and  beer  in  bottles,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon,  other¬ 
wise  than  in  bottles,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 

On  all  spiritnous  liquors  not  enumerated,  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Second,  On  segars  of  all  kinds,  valued  at  five  dollars  or  under  per 
thousand,  twenty  cents  per  pound  ;  over  five  dollars  and  not  over  ten, 
forty  cents  per  pound,  and  over  ten  dollars,  sixty  cents  per  pound  ;  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  snuff,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  leaf,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  val¬ 
orem. 

On  all  other  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  tobacco,  thirty  per  cen¬ 
tum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  following  duties,  that  is  to 
say  : — 

First,  On  bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising  flats,  not  less 
than  one  inch  or  more  than  seven  inches  wide,  nor  less  than  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more  than  two  inches  thick ;  rounds,  not  less  than  one-half 
an  inch  or  more  than  four  inches  in  diameter ;  and  squares,  not  less  than 
one  half  an  inch,  or  more  than  four  inches  square,  fifteen  dollars  per 
ton. 

Provided ,  That  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms,  less 
finished  than  iron  in  bars,  and  more  advanced  than  pig  iron,  except  cast¬ 
ings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  bars,  and  pay  a  duty  accordingly. 

And  'provided ,  further ,  That  none  of  the  above  iron  shall  pay  a  less 
rata  of  duty  than  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  iron  imported  in  bars  for  railroads  or  inclined  planes,  made  to 
patterns,  and  fitted  to  be  laid  down  upon  such  roads  or  planes  without 
further  manufacture,  and  not  exceeding  six  inches  high,  twelve  dollars 
per  ton. 

On  boiler  plate  iron,  twenty  dollars  per  ton  ;  on  iron  wire,  drawn  and 
finished,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  nor  less  than 
number  sixteen  wire  gage,  seventy-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Over  number  sixteen  and  not  over  number  twenty-five  wire  gage,  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  and  in  addition  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Over  or  finer  than  number  twenty-five  wire  gage  two  dollars  per  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  in  addition  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  other  descriptions  of  rolled  or  hammered  iron,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  twenty  dollars  per  ton. 

Second,  On  iron  in  pigs,  six  dollars  per  ton;  on  vessels  of  cast 
iron,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  on  sad  irons,  tailors  and  hatters’ 
irons,  stoves  and  stove  plates,  one  cent  per  pound. 
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On  cast  iron  steam,  gas  and  water  pipe,  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds. 

On  cast  iron  butts  and  hinges,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  hollow  ware,  glazed  or  tinned,  two  cents  and  a  half  per  pound. 

On  all  other  castings  of  iron,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ITllI&’Cl,  On  old  scrap  iron,  six  dollars  per  ton. 

Provided .  That  nothing  shall  be  deemed  old  iron  that  has  not  been  in 
actual  use,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. 

IF©  si  &•  til,  On  band  and  hoop  iron,  slit  rods,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  twenty  dollars  per  ton. 

On  cut  nails  and  spikes  one  cent  per  pound. 

On  iron  cables  or  chains,  or  parts  thereof,  and  anvils,  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

On  anchors,  or  parts  thereof,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

On  wrought  board  nails,  spikes,  rivets  and  bolts,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  bed  screws  and  wrought  hinges,  one  cent  and  a  half  per  pound. 

On  chains,  trace  chains,  halter  chains  and  fence  chains,  made  of  wire 
or  rods  one-half  of  one  inch  in  diameter  or  over,  one  cent  and  a  half  per 
pound  ;  under  one-balf  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  under  one-fourth 
of  one  inch  in  diameter,  two  cents  per  pound  ;  under  one-fourtli  of  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and  not  under  number  nine  wire  gage,  two  cents  and  a 
half  per  pound  ;  under  number  nine  wire  gage,  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

On  blacksmiths’  hammers  and  sledges,  axles,  or  parts  thereof,  and  mal¬ 
leable  iron  in  castings,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  horse-shoe  nails,  three  cents  and  a  half  per  pound. 

On  steam,  gas  and  water  tubes  and  flues  of  wrought  iron,  two  cents 
per  pound. 

On  wrought  iron  railroad  chairs,  and  on  wrought  iron  nuts  and  wash¬ 
ers,  ready  punched,  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton. 

On  cut  tacks,  brads  and  sprigs,  not  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
thousand,  two  cents  per  thousand,  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the  thous¬ 
and,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Fifth.  On  smooth  or  polished  sheet  iron,  by  whatever  name  desig¬ 
nated,  two  cents  per  pound ;  on  other  sheet  iron,  common  or  black,  not 
thinner  than  number  twenty  wire  gage,  twenty  dollars  per  ton  ;  thinner 
than  number  twenty,  and  not  thinner  than  number  twenty-five  wire 
gage,  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton  ;  thinner  than  number  twenty-five  wire 
gage,  thirty  dollars  per  ton. 

On  tin  plates  galvanized,  galvanized  iron,  or  iron  coated  with  zinc,  two 
cents  per  pound. 

On  mill  irons  and  mill  cranks  of  wrought  iron,  and  wrought  iron  for 
ships,  locomotives,  locomotive  tire,  or  parts  thereof,  and  steam  engines, 
or  parts  thereof,  weighing  each  twenty-five  pounds  or  more,  one  cent  and 
a  half  per  pound. 

On  screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  two  inches  or  over  in  length, 
five  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  two  inches  in  length,  eight  cents  per 
pound. 

On  screws  washed  or  plated,  and  all  other  screws  of  iron  or  any  other 
metal,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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On  all  manufactures  of  iron  not  otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per  cen¬ 
tum  ad  valorem. 

SIxtftl.  On  all  steel  in  igots,  bars,  sheets,  or  wire,  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  valued  at  seven  cents  per  pound,  or  less, 
one  and  a  half  cent  per  pound  ;  valued  at  above  seven  cents  per  pound, 
and  not  above  eleven  cents  per  pound,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Steel  in  any  form,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  pay  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  steel  wire  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  less 
than  number  sixteen  wire  gage,  two  dollars  per  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
in  addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  less  or  finer  than 
number  sixteen  wire  gage,  tw'o  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  cross-cut  saws,  eight  cents  per  lineal  foot. 

On  mill-pit  and  drag  saws,  not  over  nine  inches  wide,  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  lineal  foot ;  over  nine  inches  wide,  twenty  cents  per  lineal 
foot. 

On  skates  costing  twenty  cents,  or  less,  per  pair,  six  cents  per  pair;  on 
those  costing  over  twenty  cents  per  pair,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  manufactures  of  steel,  or  of  which  steel  shall  be  a  component 
part,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Provided,  That  all  articles  partially  manufactured,  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  wholly  manufactured. 

Sevesitli.  On  bituminous  coal,  one  dollar  per  ton  of  twenty-eight 
bushels,  eighty  pounds  to  the  bushel ;  on  all  other  coal,  fifty  cents  per 
ton  of  twenty-eight  bushels,  eighty  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

On  coke  and  culm  of  coal,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  the  following  duties,  that  is  to 
say - 

Flirsf .  On  lead,  in  pigs  and  bars,  one  cent  per  poured. 

On  old  scrap  lead,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  one  cent  per  pound. 

On  lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  or  shot,  one  cent  and  a  half  per  pound. 

On  pewter,  when  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

Sec©2ad.  On  copper,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  ingots,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  copper,  when  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  one  cent  and 
a  half  per  pound. 

On  sheathing  copper,  in  sheets  forty-eight  inches  long  and  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  weighing  from  fourteen  to  thirty-four  ounces  the  square 
foot,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  copper  rods,  bolts,  nails,  spikes,  copper  bottoms,  copper  in  sheets 
or  plates,  called  braziers’  copper,  and  other  sheets  of  copper  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue,  manufactured,  in  blocks,  or  pigs,  one 
dollar  per  hundred  pounds. 

On  zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue,  in  sheets,  one  cent  and  a  half  per  pound. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  the  following  duties,  that  is  to 
say : — 
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First.  On  white  lead  and  oxide  of  zinc,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  red 
lead,  and  litharge,  one  cent  and  a  half  per  pound. 

On  sugar  of  lead  or  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  lead,  chromate  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  hydriodate,  and  prussiate  of  potash,  and  chromic  acid,  and  salts  of 
iodine,  and  resublimed  iodine,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  whiting,  twenty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

On  Paris  white,  pipe  clay,  and  ochres  or  ochrey  earths,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  when  dry,  thirty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  ;  when 
ground  in  oil,  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

On  umber,  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

On  putty,  one  cent  per  pound. 

On  linseed,  flaxseed,  hempseed,  and  rapeseed  oil,  twenty  cents  per  gallon. 

On  kerosine  oil,  and  all  other  coal  oils,  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

On  alum,  alum  substitute,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  aluminous  cake, 
fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

On  copperas,  green  vitrol,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  twenty-five  cents  per 
one  hundred  pounds. 

On  bleaching  powders,  fifteen  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

On  refined  camphor,  six  cents  per  pound. 

On  refined  borax,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  tallow,  one  cent  per  pound. 

On  tallow  candles,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  spermaceti  or  wax  candles  and  tapers,  and  on  candles  and  tapers 
of  spermaceti  and  wax  combined,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

On  stearine  candles,  and  all  other  candles  and  tapers,  four  cents  per  pound. 

On  spirits  of  turpentine,  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

On  opium,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

On  morphine,  and  its  salts,  one  dollar  per  ounce. 

On  liquorice  paste  or  juice,  three  cents  per  pound. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  farther  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation 
of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  the  following  duties,  that  is  to  say : 

First.  On  salt,  four  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds,  provided 
that  salt  imported  in  bags,  or  not  in  bulk,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  six  cents 
per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds. 

On  bristles,  four  cents  per  pound. 

On  honey  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

On  vinegar,  six  cents  per  gallon. 

On  mackerel,  two  dollars  per  barrel. 

On  herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  one  dollar  per  barrel. 

On  pickled  salmon,  three  dollars  per  barrel. 

On  all  other  fish  pickled  in  barrels,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel. 

On  all  other  foreign  caught  fish  imported  otherwise  than  in  barrels  or 
half  barrels,  or  whether  fresh,  smoked,  or  dried,  salted  or  pickled,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

SccoemI.  On  beef  and  pork,  one  cent  per  pound ;  on  hams  and 
bacon,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  cheese,  four  cents  per  pound. 

On  wheat,  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 

On  butter,  four  cents  per  pound  ;  on  lard,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  rye  and  barley,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel. 
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On  Indian  corn  or  maize,  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

On  oats,  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

On  potatoes,  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

On  cleaned  rice,  one  cent  per  pound ;  on  uncleaned  rice  or  paddy, 
fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

On  sago  and  sago  flour,  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

On  flaxseed  or  linseed,  sixteen  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-two  pounds. 

On  hemp  and  rapeseed,  ten  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-two  pounds. 

On  raw  hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  whether  dried,  salted,  or  pickled, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation 
of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  the  following  duties,  that  is  to  say : 

First.  On  cassia,  four  cents  per  pound  ;  on  cassia  buds,  eight  cents 
per  pound. 

On  cloves,  four  cents  per  pound. 

On  pepper,  two  cents  per  pound ;  on  Cayenne  pepper,  three  cents  per 
pound  ;  on  ground  Cayenne  pepper,  four  cents  per  pound. 

On  pimento,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  cinnamon,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  mace  and  nutmegs,  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

On  prunes,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  plums,  one  cent  per  pound. 

On  dates,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

On  currents,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  figs,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  sultana,  muscatel,  and  bloom  raisins,  either  in  boxes  or  jars,  two 
cents  per  pound  ;  on  all  other  raisins,  one  cent  per  pound. 

On  almonds,  two  cents  per  pound  ;  on  shelled  almonds,  four  cents  per 
pound. 

On  all  nuts  not  otherwise  provided  for,  except  those  used  for  dyeing, 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enactea ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation 
of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  the  following  duties,  that  is  to  say : 

First.  On  all  wool  unmanufactured,  and  all  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  and  other  like  animals,  unmanufactured,  the  value  whereof  at  the 
last  port  or  place  from  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
less  than  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  exceed¬ 
ing  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  cents  per 
pound,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  three  cents 
per  pound  ;  exceeding  twenty-four  cents  per  pound,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  nine  cents  per  pound. 

Provided ,  That  any  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  alpaca,  the  goat, 
and  other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  the 
ordinary  condition,  as  now  and  heretofore  practiced,  or  which  shall  be 
changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any 
foreign  substance  to  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  or  less,  shall  be  subject  to 
pay  a  duty  of  nine  cents  per  pound,  anything  in  this  act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Provided,  also ,  That  when  wool  of  different  qualities  is  imported  in 
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the  same  bale,  bag,  or  package,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  contents 
of  the  bale,  bag,  or  package  shall  be  appraised  by  the  appraisers  at  a  rate 
exceeding  twenty-four  cents  per  pound,  it  shall  be  charged  with  a  duty 
of  nine  cents  per  pound. 

Provided,  further ,  That  if  bales  of  different  qualities  are  embraced  in 
the  same  invoice,  at  the  same  price,  whereby  the  average  price  shall  be 
lessened  more  than  ten  per  centum,  the  value  of  the  whole  shall  be  ap¬ 
prised  according  to  the  value  of  the  bale  of  the  best  quality,  and  no  bale 
or  bales  shall  be  liable  to  a  less  rate  of  duty  in  consequence  of  being  in¬ 
voiced  with  wool  of  lower  value. 

Provided ,  also ,  That  sheep  skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured,  imported 
with  the  wool  on,  washed  or  unwashed,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  fif¬ 
teen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation 
of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  the  following  duties,  that  is  to  say  : 

First.  On  Wilton,  Saxony,  and  Aubusson  Axminster  patent  velvet, 
Tournay  velvet,  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets  and  carpeting,  Brussels  car¬ 
pets  wrought  by  the  Jacquard  machine,  and  all  medallion  or  whole  car¬ 
pets,  valued  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  or  under  per  square  yard, 
forty  cents  per  square  yard ;  valued  at  over  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  square  yard,  fifty  cents  per  square  yard. 

Provided ,  That  no  carpet  or  rugs  of  the  above  description  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  less  than  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  Brussels  and  tapestry  Brussels  carpets  and  carpeting  printed  on 
the  warp  or  otherwise,  thirty  cents  per  square  yard. 

On  all  treble-ingrain  and  worsted-chain  Venetian  carpets  and  carpet¬ 
ing,  twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard. 

On  hemp  or  jute  carpeting,  four  cents  per  square  yard. 

On  druggets,  bookings,  and  felt  carpets  and  carpeting,  printed,  colored, 
or  otherwise,  twenty  cents  per  square  yard. 

On  all  other  kinds  of  carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or 
parts  of  either,  or  other  material  not  otherwise  specified,  a  duty  of  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Provided ,  That  mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  and 
other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting  shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  herein 
imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  similar  character ;  on  all  other  mats, 
screens,  hassocks,  and  rugs,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Secoiftd.  On  woollen  cloths,  woollen  shawls,  and  all  manufactures 
of  wool  of  every  description,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for,  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  endless  belts  for  paper,  and  blanketing  for  printing  machines,  twen¬ 
ty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  flannels  valued  at  thirty  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  thirty  cents  per  square  yard, 
and  on  all  flannels  colored,  or  printed,  or  plaided,  and  flannels  composed 
in  part  of  cotton  or  silk,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  hats  of  wool,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  valued  at  fifty  cents  and  not  over  one 
dollar  per  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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On  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  valued  at  over  one  dollar  per  pound, 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

On  woollen  and  worsted  yarns,  or  yarns  for  carpets,  valued  under  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  in  fineness  number  fourteen,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  exceeding  number  fourteen,  thirty  per  cen¬ 
tum  ad  valorem. 

On  clothing  ready  made,  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or 
in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  twelve  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  addition  thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  blankets  of  all  kinds,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at 
not  exceeding  twenty-eight  cents  per  pound,  there  shall  be  charged  a 
duty  of  six  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem  ;  on  all  valued  above  twenty-eight  cents  per  pound,  but  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  forty  cents  per  pound,  there  shall  be  charged  a  duty  of  six  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 
on  all  valued  above  forty  cents  per  pound  there  shall  bo  charged  a  duty 
of  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

*  On  woollen  shaivls ,  or  sliaivls  of  which  wool  shall  be  the  chief  com¬ 
ponent  material ,  a  duty  of  sixteen  cents  'per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Third.  On  all  delaines,  Cashmere  delaines,  muslin  delaines,  barege 
delaines,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  gray  or  uncolored,  and  on 
all  other  gray  or  uncolored  goods  of  similar  description,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

On  bunting,  and  on  all  stained,  colored,  or  printed,  and  on  all  other 
manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall  be  a  component  material, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fourth.  On  oilcloth,  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  val¬ 
ued  at  fifty  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  over  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  on  all  other  oilcloths, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation 
of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  the  following  duties,  that  is  to  say  : 

On  all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  bleached,  colored,  stain¬ 
ed,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  exceeding  in  weight  five 
ounces  per  square  yard,  one  cent  per  square  yard. 

On  finer  or  lighter  goods  of  like  description,  not  exceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling, 
two  cents  per  square  yard. 

On  goods  of  like  description,  exceeding  one  hundred  and  forty  threads, 
and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the 
warp  and  filling,  three  cents  per  square  yard. 

On  like  goods  exceeding  two  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
counting  the  warp  and  filling,  four  cents  per  square  yard. 

On  all  goods  embraced  in  the  foregoing  schedules,  if  bleached,  there 

•  •  -  -  •  £ . ■  .  •  •  •*  (  - 

*  Tliis  clause  and  others  in  italics  are  stricken  out  by  Supplementary  Bill. 
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shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  an  additional  duty  of  one  half  of  one 
cent  per  square  yard ;  and  if  printed,  painted,  colored,  or  stained,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  in  addition 
to  the  rates  of  duty  provided  in  the  foregoing  schedules. 

Provided ,  That  upon  all  plain  woven  cotton  goods  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  schedules,  and  upon  cotton  goods  of  every  description,  the  value 
of  which  shall  exceed  sixteen  cents  per  square  yard,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

And  provided,  further ,  That  no  cotton  goods  having  more  than  two 
hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  shall 
be  admitted  to  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  is  provided  for  goods  which  are 
of  that  number  of  threads. 

Second.  On  spool  and  other  thread  of  cotton,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Third.  On  shirts  and  drawers,  wove  or  made  on  frames  composed 
wholly  of  cotton  and  cotton  velvet,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

And  on  all  manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  bleached,  un¬ 
bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Fourth.  On  all  brown  or  bleached  linens,  ducks,  canvass  pad¬ 
dings,  cot-bottoms,  burlaps,  drills,  coatings,  brown  Hollands,  blay  linens, 
damasks,  diapers,  crash,  huckabacks,  handkerchiefs,  lawns,  or  other  man¬ 
ufactures  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  shall  be 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  being  the  value  of  thirty  cents 
and  under  per  square  yard,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  valued 
above  thirty  cents  per  square  yard,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  flax  or  linen  threads,  twine  and  pack-thread,  and  all  other  manu¬ 
factures  of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation 
of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  the  following  duties,  that  is  to  say : 

First.  On  unmanufactured  hemp,  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton. 

On  Manilla  and  other  hemps  of  India,  fifteen  dollars  per  ton. 

On  jute,  Sisal  grass,  sun  hemp,  coir,  and  other  vegetable  substances, 
not  enumerated,  used  for  cordage,  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

On  jute  butts,  five  dollars  per  ton. 

On  codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp,  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

On  tarred  cables  or  cordage,  two  cents  and  a  half  per  pound. 

On  untarred  Manilla  cordage,  two  cents  per  pound  ;  on  all  other  un¬ 
tarred  cordage,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  yarns,  four  cents  per  pound. 

On  coir  yarn,  one  cent  per  pound. 

On  seines,  six  cents  per  pound. 

On  cotton  bagging,  or  any  other  manufacture  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  suitable  for  the  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied,  whether 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  jute,  or  flax,  or  any  other  mate¬ 
rial,  valued  at  less  than  ten  cents  per  square  yard,  one  cent  and  a  half 
per  pound ;  over  ten  cents  per  square  yard,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  sail  duck,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  Russia  and  other  sheetings,  brown  and  white,  twenty-five  per  cen¬ 
tum  ad  valorem. 
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And  on  all  other  manufactures  of  hemp,  or  of  which  hemp  shall  he  a 
component  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  unmanufactured  flax,  fifteen  dollars  per  ton. 

On  tow  of  flax,  five  dollars  per  ton. 

On  grass  cloth,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  jute  goods,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  on  all  other  manufac¬ 
tures  of  jute  or  Sisal  grass,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  twenty  per  cen¬ 
tum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation 
of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  following  duties,  that  is  to  say : 

First.  On  silk,  in  the  gum,  not  more  advanced  in  manufacture 
than  singles,  tram,  and  thrown  or  organzine,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  silks  valued  at  not  over  one  dollar  per  square  yard,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  silks  valued  at  over  one  dollar  per  square  yard,  thirty  per  cen¬ 
tum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  silk  velvets,  or  velvets  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  valued  at  three  dollars  per  square  yard,  or  under,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  over  three  dollars  per  square 
yard,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  floss  silks,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  silk  ribbons,  galloons,  braids,  fringes,  laces,  tassels,  buttons,  button 
cloths,  trimmings,  and  on  silk  twist,  twist  composed  of  mohair  and  silk, 
sewing  silk  in  the  gum  or  purified,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  silk,  or 
of  which  silk  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation 
of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  the  following  duties,  that  is  to  say : 

First.  On  rough  plate,  cylinder,  or  broad  window  glass,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches,  one  cent  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and 
not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches,  one  cent  and  a  half  per 
square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty -four  by  thirty  inches, 
two  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  in  weight 
one  pound  per  square  foot,  three  cents  per  square  foot. 

Provided ,  That  all  glass  imported  in  sheets  or  tables,  without  reference 
to  size  or  form,  shall  pay  the  highest  duty  herein  imposed. 

And  provided,  f  urther,  That  all  rough  plate  cylinder,  or  broad  glass, 
weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds  per  one  hundred  square  feet,  shall  pay 
an  additional  duty  on  the  excess  at  the  same  rates  as  herein  imposed. 

On  crown,  plate,  or  polished,  and  on  all  other  window  glass  not  exceed¬ 
ing  ten  by  fifteen  inches,  one  cent  and-a-half  per  square  foot ;  above  that, 
and  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches,  two  cents  and-a-half  per 
square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches, 
four  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  five  cents  per  square  foot. 

Provided,  That  all  crown,  plate,  or  polished,  and  all  other  window 
glass  weighing  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  one  hundred  square 
feet,  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  on  such  excess  of  four  cents  per  pound. 

On  all  plain  and  mould  and  press  glassware,  not  cut,  engraved,  or 
painted,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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t.  Oil  all  articles  of  glass,  cut,  engraved,  painted,  colored,  printed,  stain¬ 
ed,  silvered,  or  gilded,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  porcelain  and  Bohemian  glass,  glass  crystals  for  watches,  paintings 
on  glass  or  glasses,  pebbles  for  spectacles,  and  all  manufactures  of  glaas, 
or  of  Avliich  glass  shall  be  a. component  material,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  all  glass  bottles  or  jars  filled  with  sweetmeats,  preserves  or  other 
articles,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SeCOBBCl.  On  China  and  porcelain  ware  of  all  descriptions,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem, 

On  all  brown  earthen  and  common  stone  ware,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

On  all  other  earthen,  stone,  or  crockery,  ware,  printed,  white,  glazed 
edge,  painted,  dipped,  or  cream  colored,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation 
of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  the  following  duties,  that  is  to  say  : 

On  all  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  and  all  printed  matter  and  illus¬ 
trated  books,  and  papers,  and  on  watches,  and  parts  of  watches,  and  watch 
materials,  and  unfinished  parts  of  watches,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  a  duty  of  ten  per 
centum  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  and  em¬ 
braced  in  this  section,  that  is  to  say : — 

Acids,  nitric,  yellow  and  white,  oxalic,  and  all  other  acids  of  every 
description  used  for  medicinal  purposes  or  in  the  fine  arts ;  not  otherwise 
provided  for ;  aloes ;  amber ;  ammonia,  sal  ammonia,  muriate  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia :  anise  seed  ;  arrow  root ;  asafoetida  ; 

Bamboos ;  barks  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  beeswax  ; 
black  lead,  or  plumbago ;  borate  of  lime ;  brass,  in  pigs  or  bars,  or  when 
old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured ;  Brazil  paste  ;  bronze  liquors ; 
building  stones ; 

Cantharides ;  castor  beans  or  seeds ;  chronometers,  box  or  ship’s,  and 
parts  thereof ;  cocculus  indicus ;  compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  not  set, 
intended  for  use  by  jewelers ;  corn  meal ; 

Diamonds,  glaziers’,  set  or  not  set ;  Dutch  and  bronze  metal,  in  leaf ; 

Engravings  or  plates,  bound  or  unbound  ;  ergot ; 

Flocks,  waste,  or  shoddy ;  fruit,  green,  ripe  or  dried,  not  otherwise 
provided  for ;  furs,  dressed  or  undressed,  when  on  the  skin ;  furs,  hatters, 
dressed  or  undressed,  when  not  on  the  skin  ; 

Gamboge ;  ginger,  ground,  preserved,  or  pickled  ;  glass  plates  or  disks, 
unwrought,  for  optical  instruments ;  goldbeaters’  skin ;  green  turtle  ; 
grindstones,  wrought  or  finished ;  gum  copal ;  gum  substitute,  or  burnt 
starch  ; 

Hair  of  all  kinds,  cleaned,  but  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  provided 
for ;  hops  ;  horns ;  horn  tips,  bones,  bone  tips  and  teeth  manufactured ; 

Iodine  crude  ;  ipecacuanha ;  iron  liquor ; 

Jalap ;  juniper  berries ; 

Lemon  and  lime  juice ;  lime ; 

Manganese;  manna;  marrow  and  all  other  grease,  and  soap  stocks 
and  soap  stuffs ;  mineral  kermes ;  moss,  Iceland  ;  music,  printed  with 
lines,  bound  or  unbound  ; 
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Oatmeal ;  oils,  palm,  seal,  and  cocoanut ;  olive  oil,  in  casks,  other  than 
salad  oil ;  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  ;  orange  and  lemon  peal ; 

Paintings  and  statuary,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  paving  stones ; 
pearl  or  hulled  barley ;  Peruvian  bark ;  plaster  of  Paris,  when  ground ; 
Prussian  blue; 

Quicksilver ; 

Rhubarb  ;  rye  flour ; 

Saffron  and  saffron  cake ;  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,  when 
refined  or  partially  refined ;  salts  of  tin  ;  sarsaparilla ;  sepia  ;  shaddock ; 
sheathing  paper  ;  sponges  ;  spunk ;  squills  ; 

Tapioca  ;  taggers’  iron ;  teazels ;  terne  tin,  in  plates  or  sheets ;  tin  foil ; 
tin,  in  plates  or  sheets; 

Vanilla  beans ;  vegetables  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  verdigris ; 

Yams. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  twenty 
per  centum  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  and 
embraced  in  this  section,  that  is  to  say : — 

Antimony,  tartrate  of;  acids,  citric,  and  tartaric  ; 

Blank  books,  bound  or  unbound ;  blue  or  Roman  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of 
copper;  boards,  planks,  staves,  laths,  scantling,  spars,  hewn  and  sawed 
timber,  and  timber  used  in  building  wharves ;  brick,  fire  brick,  and  roof¬ 
ing  and  paving  tile,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  brimstone,  in  rolls ; 
bronze  powder ;  Burgundy  pitch ;  burr  stones,  manufactured  or  bound 
up  into  mill  stones ; 

Calomel ;  castor  oil ;  castorum ;  chicory  root ;  chocolate  ;  chromate 
of  lead ;  corks ;  cotton  laces,  cotton  insertings,  cotton  trimming  laces, 
and  cotton  braids ;  cowhage  down  ;  cubebs  ; 

Dried  pulp ; 

Ether ; 

Feather  beds,  feathers  for  beds,  and  downs  of  all  kinds  ;  feldspar ;  fig 
blue ;  firewood ;  fish  glue,  or  isinglass ;  fish  skins ;  flour  of  sulphur ; 
Frankfort  black ;  fulminates,  or  fulminating  powders  ; 

Glue ;  gold  and  silver  leaf ;  grapes ;  gunpowder ; 

Hair,  curled,  moss,  seaweed,  and  all  other  vegetable  substances  used 
for  beds  or  matresses ;  hat  bodies,  made  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value ;  hatters’  plush,  composed  of  silk  and 
cotton,  but  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  ; 

Lampblack;  leather,  tanned,  bend,  or  sole;  leather,  upper,  of  all  kinds, 
except  tanned  calf-skin,  which  shall  pay  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  val¬ 
orem. 

Magnesia,  malt,  mats,  of  cocoa  nut;  matting,  China,  and  other  floor 
matting,  and  mats  made  of  flags,  jute,  or  grass;  mercurial  preparations, 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  medicinal  roots  and  leaves  and  all  other 
drugs  and  medicines  in  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  metals, 
unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  mineral  and  bituminous 
substances  in  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  musical  instru¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  and  strings  for  musical  instruments  of  whip,  gut,  or 
catgut,  and  all  other  strings  of  the  same  material ;  mustard,  ground  or 
manufactured ; 

Needles  of  all  kinds  for  sewing,  darning,  and  knitting; 

Oils,  neatsfoot  and  other  animal  oils,  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish 
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oil,  the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries ;  oils  volatile,  essential  or  expressed,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  osier  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket  maker’s  use ; 

Paints,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  pitch  ;  plaster 
of  Paris,  calcined ; 

Quills ; 

Ratans  and  reeds,  manufactured  or  partially  manufactured ;  red  precip¬ 
itate  ;  Roman  cement ;  rosin ; 

Sal  soda,  hyposulphate  of  soda,  and  all  carbonates  of  soda,  by  whatev¬ 
er  name  designated,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  salts,  Epsom,  Glauber, 
Rochelle,  and  all  other  salts  and  preparations  of  salts,  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for ;  shoes  or  boots,  and  other  articles,  composed  wholly  of  India- 
rubber,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  skins,  tanned  and  dressed,  of  all 
kinds ;  spices  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  ;  starch  ;  stereotype  plates ;  still  bottoms ;  strychnine  ;  sulphate  of 
barytes,  crude  or  refined ;  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  sulphate  of  quinine ; 

Tar ;  thread  laces  and  insertings ;  type  metal ;  types,  new  ; 

Varnish  of  all  kinds;  Vandyke  brown ;  Venetian  red;  vermilion; 

Whalebone,  the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries  ;  white  vitriol  or  sulphate  of 
zinc  ;  wood  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  provided  for  ;  woollen  listings. 

Sec.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  copper  ore  and 
diamonds,  cameos,  mosaics,  gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones, 
when  not  set,  a  duty  of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  on  the  same  when 
set  in  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  or  on  imitations  thereof,  and  all  other 
jewelry,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  on  hair  cloth  and  hair  seat- 
ings,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  hair,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  thirty 
per  centum  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  and 
embraced  in  this  section,  that  is  to  say  : 

Alabaster  and  spar  ornaments; 

Anchovies,  sardines,  and  all  other  fish  preserved  in  oil ; 

Argentine,  alabatta,  or  German  silver,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured ; 

Articles  embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal : 

Articles  worn  by  men,  women  or  children,  of  whatever  material  com¬ 
posed,  made  up,  or  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  hand,  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for ; 

Asses’  skins ; 

Balsams,  cosmetics,  essences,  extracts,  pastes,  perfumes,  and  tinctures, 
used  either  for  the  toilet  or  for  medicinal  purposes ; 

Baskets,  and  all  other  articles  composed  of  grass,  osier ;  palm  leaf, 
straw,  whalebone,  or  willow,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Beads  of  amber,  composition,  or  wax,  and  all  beads ; 

Benzoates  ;  Bologna  sausages ; 

Bracelets,  braids,  chains,  curls  or  ringlets,  composed  of  hair,  or  of  which 
hair  is  a  component  material ; 

Braces,  suspenders,  webbing,  or  other  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  India  rubber,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Brooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds  ; 

Buttons  and  button  moulds  of  all  kinds ; 

Canes  and  sticks  for  walking,  finished  or  unfinished  ; 
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Capers,  pickles,  and  sauces  of  all  kinds  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Caps,  hats,  muffs,  and  tippets  of  fur,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  fur, 
or  of  which  fur  shall  he  a  component  material ; 

Caps,  gloves,  leggings,  mits,  socks,  stockings,  wove  shirts  and  drawers, 
and  all  similar  articles  made  on  frames,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
worn  by  men,  women,  or  children,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Card  cases,  pocket-books ;  shell  boxes,  souvenirs,  and  all  similar  articles 
of  whatever  material  composed ; 

Carriages  and  parts  of  carriages ; 

Clocks  and  parts  of  clocks ; 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  except  wool,  made  up  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer ; 

Coach  and  harness  furniture  of  all  kinds,  saddlery,  coach  and  harness 
hardware,  silver  plated,  brass,  brass  plated,  or  covered,  common  tinned, 
burnished  or  japanned,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Combs  of  all  kinds ; 

Compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  when  set ; 

Composition  tops  for  tables,  or  other  articles  of  furniture  ; 

Comfits,  sweetmeats,  or  fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  brandy,  or  molasses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Coral,  cut  or  manufactured  ;  cotton  cords,  gimps,  and  galloons ;  cotton 
laces,  colored  ;  court  plaster  ;  crayons  of  all  kinds  ;  cutlery  of  all  kinds ; 

Dolls  and  toys  of  all  kinds  ; 

Encaustic  tiles ; 

Epaulets,  galloons,  laces,  knots,  stars,  tassels,  tresses,  and  wings  of  gold, 
silver,  or  other  metal ; 

Fans  and  fire  screens  of  every  description,  of  whatever  material  com¬ 
posed  ; 

Feathers  and  flowers,  artificial  or  ornamental,  and  parts  thereof,  of 
whatever  material  composed ; 

Flats,  braids,  plaits,  sparterre,  and  willow  squares,  used  for  making  hate 
and  bonnets ; 

Firecrackers ; 

Frames  and  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sun-shades,  finished  or 
unfinished ; 

Furniture,  cabinet  and  household  ; 

Hair  pencils ; 

Hat  bodies  of  cotton ; 

Hats  and  bonnets  for  men,  women,  and  children,  composed  of  straw, 
chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  or  any  other  vegetable  substance,  or  of  hair, 
whalebone,  or  other  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Human  hair,  cleansed  or  prepared  for  use  ; 

Ink  and  ink  powder ; 

J apanned,  patent,  or  enameled  leather,  or  skins  of  all  kinds ; 

Japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

Jet,  and  manufactures  of  jet,  and  imitations  thereof; 

Lead  pencils ; 

Maccaroni,  vermicelli,  gelatine,  jellies,  and  all  similar  preparations ; 

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  a  component  material, 
not  otherwise  provided  for  ; 
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Manufactures  of  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree,  except  corks; 

Manufactures  of  bone,  shell,  horn,  ivory,  or  vegetable  ivory ; 

Manufactures,  articles,  vessels,  and  wares,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
of  brass,  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead,  pewter,  platina,  silver,  tin,  or  other 
inetal,  or  of  which  either  of  these  metals  or  any  other  metal,  shall  be  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  ; 

Manufactures,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  composed  of  mixed  mate¬ 
rials,  in  part  of  cotton,  silk,  wool,  worsted  or  flax ; 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  avooI  or  worsted,  if  embroidered  or 
tambured,  in  the  loom  or  otherwise,  by  machinery  or  with  the  needle,  or 
other  process,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Manufactures  of  cedar  wood,  granadilla,  ebony,  mahogany,  rosewood 
and  satinwrood ; 

Marble  in  the  rough  or  blocks,  manufactures  of  marble,  marble  paving 
tiles  and  all  marble  sawed,  squared,  dressed  or  polished ; 

Manufactures  and  articles  of  leather,  or  of  which  leather  shall  be  a 
component  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  material,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ; 

Manufactures,  articles,  and  wares,  of  papier  mache ; 

Manufactures  of  goat’s  hair  or  mohair,  or  of  which  goat’s  hair  or 
mohair  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  chief  component  part, 
not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Medicinal  preparations,  not  otherwise  provided  for  ; 

Metallic  pens ;  mineral  waters ; 

Muskets,  rifles,  and  other  fire-arms ; 

Oilcloth  of  every  description,  of  whatever  material  composed,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ; 

Olive  salad  oil ;  olives ; 

Paper  boxes  and  all  other  fancy  boxes ; 

Paper  envelopes ; 

Paper  hangings,  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards ;  paper,  antiqua¬ 
rian,  demy,  drawing,  elephant,  foolscap,  imperial  letter,  and  all  other  paper 
not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Parasols  and  sunshades ;  parchment ; 

Plated  and  gilt  ware  of  all  kinds ;  playing  cards ; 

Prepared  vegetables,  meats,  fish,  poultry,  and  game,  sealed  or  unsealed, 
in  cans  or  otherwise ; 

Red  chalk  pencils ; 

Salmon,  preserved; 

Scagliola  tops,  for  tables  or  other  articles  of  furniture ; 

Sealing  wax ;  side  arms  of  every  description ; 

Silver  plated  metal,  in  sheets  or  other  form ; 

Slates,  roofing  slates,  slate  pencils,  slate  chimney  pieces,  mantles,  slabs 
for  tables,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  slate ; 

Soap,  castile,  perfumed,  Windsor,  and  all  other  kinds ; 

Twines  and  pack-thread,  of  whatever  material  composed,  not  otherwise 
provided  for ; 

Umbrellas ;  unwrought  clay,  three  dollars  per  ton  ; 

,  Vellum;  velvet,  when  printed  or  painted;  waters,  Avater  colors; 

Webbing  composed  of  avooI,  cotton,  flax,  or  any  other  materials. 
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Sec.  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  and 
embraced  in  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  duty,  that  is  to  say  : 

Acids,  acetic,  acetous,  benzoic,  boracic,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  pyro¬ 
ligneous,  and  all  acids  of  every  description  used  for  chemical  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  alcornoque  ; 

All  books,  maps,  charts,  mathematical  nautical  instruments,  philosoph¬ 
ical  apparatus,  and  all  other  articles  whatever  imported  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States ;  all  philosophical  apparatus,  instruments,  books,  maps,  and 
charts,  statues,  statuary,  busts  and  casts  of  marble,  bronze,  alabaster  or 
plaster  of  Paris ;  paintings  and  drawings,  etchings,  specimens  of  sculpt¬ 
ure,  cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  regalia,  gems,  and  all  collections  of  anti¬ 
quities  :  Provided ,  The  same  be  specially  imported,  in  good  faith,  for  the- 
use  of  any  society  incorporated  or  established  for  philosophical,  literary 
or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for 
the  use  or  by  the  order  of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of 
learning  in  the  United  States ; 

Ambergris ;  annatto,  roncou  or  Orleans  ;  animal  carbon,  (bone  black); 

Animals,  living,  of  all  kinds ;  antimony,  crude  or  regulus  of ; 

Argol,  or  crude  tartar  ;  arsenic ;  articles  in  a  crude  state  used  in  dye¬ 
ing  or  tanning,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  asphaltum  ;  bananas ; 

Bark,  Peruvian,  or  bark  quilla  ;  barilla,  and  soda  ash  ; 

Bells,  old,  and  bell  metal ; 

Berries,  nuts,  flowers,  plants,  and  vegetables  used  exclusively  in  dyeing 
or  in  composing  dyes ;  but  no  article  shall  be  classed  as  such  that  has 
undergone  any  manufacture ; 

Birds,  singing  or  other,  and  land  and  water  fowls; 

Bismuth  ;  bitter  apples ;  bolting  cloths  ;  bones,  burnt,  and  bone-dust ; 

Books,  maps,  and  charts  imported  by  authority  of  the  Joint  Library 
Committee  of  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  library  of  Congress ;  Provided , 
That  if,  in  any  case,  a  contract  shall  have  been  made  with  any  bookseller, 
importer,  or  other  person  aforesaid,  shall  have  paid  the  duty  or  included 
the  duty  in  said  contract,  in  such  case  the  duty  shall  be  remitted ; 

Borax,  crude,  or  tincal ;  boucho  leaves  ; 

Brazil  wood,  braziletto,  and  all  other  dyewoods,  in  sticks ; 

Breccia,  in  blocks  or  slabs ; 

Brimstone,  crude,  in  bulk ;  brime ; 

Bullion,  gold  and  silver  ; 

Burrstones,  wrought  or  unwrought,  but  unmanufactured,  and  not  bound 
up  into  millstones ; 

Cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  and  all  other  collections  of  antiquities ; 

Cadmium ;  calamine  ;  camphor,  crude  ; 

Chalk,  French  chalk,  and  red  chalk ;  cochineal ;  cobalt ; 

Cocoa,  cocoa  shells,  cocoa  leaves,  and  cocoa  nuts ; 

Coffee  and  tea,  when  imported  direct  from  the  place  of  their  growth 
or  production,  in  American  vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessels  entitled  by  recip¬ 
rocal  treaties  to  be  exempt  from  discriminating  duties,  tonnage,  and  other 
charges ; 

Coffee,  the  growth  or  production  of  the  possessions  of  the  Netherlands, 
imported  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  same  manner ; 

Coins,  gold,  silver  and  copper  ; 

Copper,  when  imported  for  the  United  States  mint ; 
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Cotton  ;  cork-tree  bark,  unmanufactured  ; 

Cream  of  tartar ;  cudbear,  vegetable,  and  orchil ; 

Divi-divi ;  dragon’s  blood  ; 

Emery,  in  lump  or  pulverized  ;  extract  of  indigo  ;  extract  of  madder  ; 

Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dyewoods,  not  otherwise 
provided  for; 

Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels ; 

Flints ;  flint,  ground ; 

Fish,  fresh  caught,  for  daily  consumption ; 

Fullers’  earth ; 

Ginger  root;  gum,  Arabic,  Barbary,  East  India,  Jedda,  Senegal,  Traga- 
canth,  Benjamin  or  Benzoin,  myrrh,  and  all  other  gums  and  resins  in  a 
crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Gutta  percha,  unmanufactured ; 

Gridstones,  rough  or  unfinished  ; 

Garden  seeds,  and  all  other  seeds  for  agricultural,  horticultural,  medic¬ 
inal,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Glass,  when  old,  not  in  pieces  which  can  be  cut  for  use,  and  fit  only  to 
be  remanufactured ; 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  exported  to  a  foreign  country,  and  brought  back  to 
the  United  States  in  the  same  condition  as  when  exported,  upon  which 
no  drawback  or  bounty  has  been  allowed :  Provided ,  That  all  regulations 
to  ascertain  the  identity  thereof,  prescribed  by  existing  laws,  or  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  complied  with ; 

Guano ; 

Household  effects,  old,  and  in  use  of  persons  or  families  from  foreign 
countries,  if  used  abroad  by  them  and  not  intended  for  any  other  person 
or  persons,  or  for  sale ; 

Hair  of  all  kinds,  uncleaned  and  unmanufactured,  and  all  long  horse¬ 
hair,  used  for  weaving,  cleaned  or  uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn ; 

India  rubber,  in  bottles,  slabs,  or  sheets,  unmanufactured ;  India  rubber, 
milk  of; 

Indigo ;  ice  ;  iridium ;  irris,  orris  root ; 

Ivory,  unmanufactured,  ivory  nuts,  or  vegetable  ivory; 

Junk,  old,  and  oakum ; 

Kelp ; 

Lac  dye ;  lac  spirits ;  lac  sulphur ; 

Lastings,  mohair  cloth,  silk,  twist,  or  other  manufactures  of  cloth,  cut  in 
strips  or  patterns  of  the  size  and  shape  for  shoes,  slippers,  boots,  bootees, 
gaiters,  and  buttons,  exclusively,  not  combined  with  India  rubber  ; 

Leeches ;  liquorice  root ; 

Madder,  ground  or  prepared,  and  madder  root ; 

Manuscripts  ;  marine  coral,  unmanufactured  ; 

Medals,  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper ; 

Machinery,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  linen  goods  only, 
and  imported  for  that  purpose  solely,  but  not  including  that  which  may 
be  used  for  any  other  manufactures ; 

Maps  and  charts  ;  mineral  blue ; 

Models  of  inventions,  and  other  improvements  in  the  arts :  Provided , 
That  no  article  or  articles  shall  be  deemed  a  model  or  improvement 
which  can  be  fitted  for  use ; 
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Munjeet,  or  India  madder ; 

Natron ;  nickel ;  nutgalls ;  nux  vomica ; 

Oil,  spermaceti,  whale  and  other  fish,  of  American  fisheries,  and  all 
other  articles  the  produce  of  such  fisheries ; 

Orpiment,  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic ; 

Paintings  and  statuary,  the  production  of  American  artists  residing 
abroad :  Provided,  The  same  be  imported  in  good  faith,  as  objects  of 
taste  and  not  of  merchandise ; 

Palm  leaf,  unmanufactured ;  pearl,  mother  of ; 

Personal  and  household  effects,  not  merchandise,  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  dying  abroad ; 

Pineapples ;  plantains ; 

Plaster  of  Paris,  or  sulphate  of  lime  unground ; 

Platina,  unmanufactured;  platina  vases  or  retorts; 

Polishing  stones ;  pumice  and  pumice  stones ; 

Quassia-wood ; 

Hags,  of  whatever  material  except  wool ; 

Patans  and  reeds,  unmanufactured ;  • 

Pottenstone ; 

Safflower ;  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,  when  crude ; 

Sandal  wood ;  seedlac ; 

Sheathing  metal,  or  yellow  metal,  not  wholly  of  copper,  nor  wholly 
or  in  part  of  iron,  ungalvanized,  in  sheets  forty-eight  inches  long  and 
fourteen  inches  wide,  and  weighing  from  fourteen  to  thirty-four  ounces 
per  square  yard ; 

Shellac ;  shingle-bolts  and  stave  bolts ; 

Silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  not  being  doubled,  twisted,  or 
advanced  in  manufacture  any  wray,  and  silk  cocoons  and  silk  waste ; 

Smalts ;  specimens  of  natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  botany ; 

Staves  for  pipes,  hogsheads,  or  other  casks ; 

Stoneware,  not  ornamented,  above  the  capacity  of  ten  gallons ; 

Substances  expressly  used  for  manure  ;  sumac ; 

Terra  japonica,  catechu,  or  cutch ; 

Tin,  in  pigs,  bars  or  blocks ; 

Tortoise  and  other  shells,  unmanufactured ; 

Trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  plants  and  roots  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 

Turmeric ;  types,  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  re  manufactured ; 

Wearing  apparel  in  actual  use,  and  other  personal  effects,  (not  mer¬ 
chandise,)  professional  books,  implements,  instruments  and  tools  of  trade, 
occupation  or  employment  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  ;  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  this  exemption  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  machinery, 
or  other  articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or 
for  sale ; 

Weld;  woad  or  pastel; 

Woods,  namely  :  cedar,  lignum  vitae,  lancewood,  ebony,  box,  granadilla, 
mahogany,  rosewood,  satin  wood  and  all  cabinet  woods,  unmanufactured; 

Wool,  unmanufactured ,  and  all  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animals,  unmanufactured ,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place 
from  whence  exported,  to  the  United  States  shall  be  eighteen  cents,  or  un¬ 
der,  per  pound. 

Sec.  24.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importa- 
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tion  of  all  raw  or  unmanufactured  articles,  not  herein  enumerated  or  pro¬ 
vided  for,  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  on  all  articles  manu¬ 
factured  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  herein  enumerated  or  provided  for,  a 
duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  25.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  goods ,  wares ,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  which  may  be  in  the  'public  stores ,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid, 
shall  be  subject  to  no  other  duty  upon  the  entry  thereof  than  if  the  same 
were  imported  respectively  after  that  day. 

Sec.  26.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  word  u  ton”  is 
used  in  this  act,  in  reference  to  weight,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  twenty  hundred  weight,  each  hundred  weight  being  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Sec.  27.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  railroad  iron,  partially  or 
wholly  worn,  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  without  payment 
of  duty,  under  bond  to  be  withdrawn  and  exported  after  the  said  rail¬ 
road  iron  shall  have  been  repaired  or  remanufactured ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue  against  fraud, 
and  secure  the  identity,  character,  and  weight  of  all  such  importations 
when  again  withdrawn  and  exported,  restricting  and  limiting  the  export 
and  withdrawal  to  the  same  port  of  entry  where  imported,  and  also  lim¬ 
iting  all  bonds  to  a  period  of  time  of  not  more  than  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  importation. 

Sec.  28.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases  where  the  duty 
upon  any  imports  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  subject  to  be 
levied  upon  the  true  market  value  of  such  imports  in  the  principal  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country  from  whence  the  importation  shall  have  been  made, 
or  at  the  port  of  exportation,  the  duty  shall  be  estimated  and  collected 
upon  the  value  on  the  day  of  actual  shipment  whenever  a  bill  of  lading 
shall  be  presented  showing  the  day  of  shipment,  and  which  shall  be  cer¬ 
tified  by  a  certificate  of  the  United  States  consul,  commercial  agent,  or 
other  legally  authorized  deputy. 

Sec.  29.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  annual  statistical  accounts 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  required  by 
existing  laws,  shall  hereafter  be  made  up  and  completed  by  the  Register 
of  the  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so 
as  to  comprehend  and  include,  in  tabular  form,  the  quantity  by  weight  or 
measure,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  value,  of  the  several  articles  of  foreign 
commerce,  whether  dutiable  or  otherwise  ;  and  also  a  similar  and  sepa¬ 
rate  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  British 
Provinces,  under  the  late,  so-called,  reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

Sec.  30.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  from  and  after  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  there  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  on  foreign  hemp  manu¬ 
factured  into  cordage  in  the  United  States,  and  exported  therefrom,  equal 
in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  foreign  hemp  from  which  it  shall  be 
manufactured,  to  be  ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  no  more  :  Provided,  That 
ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  so  allowed  shall  be  re¬ 
tained  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  by  the  collectors  paying  such 
drawbacks  respectively. 

Sec.  31.  And  be  it  f  urther  enacted,  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
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repugnant  to  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  he  and  the  same  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed  :  Provided ,  That  the  existing  laws  shall  extend  to  and  be  in  force 
for  the  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  for  the  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  all  offences,  and  for  the  recovery,  collection,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  remission  of  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  fully  and 
effectually  as  if  every  regulation,  penalty,  forfeiture,  provision,  clause, 
matter,  and  thing  to  that  effect,  in  the  existing  laws  contained,  had  been 
inserted  in  and  re-enacted  by  this  act. 

Sec.  32.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  merchandise  of  the 
same  material  or  description,  but  of  different  values,  are  invoiced  at  an 
average  price,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed 
upon  the  whole  invoice,  at  the  rate  the  highest  valued  goods  in  such  in¬ 
voice  are  subject  to  under  this  act.  The  words  value  and  valued,  used  in 
this  act,  shall  be  construed  and  understood  as  meaning  the  true  market 
value  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  the  principal  markets  of 
the  country  from  whence  exported  at  the  date  of  exportation. 

Sec.  33.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  goods,  wares,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  actually  on  shipboard,  and  bound  to  the  United  States,  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  all  goods,  wares,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  in  deposit  in  warehouse  or  public  store  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  such  duties  as 
provided  by  law  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act ;  and 
all  goods  in  warehouse  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  on  which  the 
duties  are  lessened  by  its  provisions,  may  be  withdrawn  on  payment  of  the 
duties  herein  provided.  Approved,  March  2,  1861. 

Department  of  State,  ) 
Washington,  March  T,  1861.  f 

r  — * —  s  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  accurate  copy  of  the 

■<  L.  S.  i  original  on  file  in  this  Department. 

<  -v-  J  W.  HUNTER,  Chief  Clerk. 


PUBLIC  RESOLUTION  9. 

A  resolution  to  correct  certain  errors  in  the  act  entitled  “  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  outstanding  Treasury  notes,  to  authorize  a  loan,  to  regulate  and  fix  the 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  the  second  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Resolved ,  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  act  entitled  “  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  outstanding  Treasury  notes,  to  authorize  a  loan,  to  regulate  and  fix  the  duties  on 
imports,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  the  second  of  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  shall  be  so  far  altered  and  corrected  as  to  strike  from  said  act  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  fist  of  articles  exempt  from  duty,  “  wool,  unman¬ 
ufactured,  and  all  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  unmanufactured,  the 
value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  from  whence  exported  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  eighteen  cents,  or  under,  per  pound,”  from  section  twenty -four*  as  follows: 

Sec.  25.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  which 
may  be  in  the  public  stores  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  shall  bo  subject  to  no  other 
duty  upon  entry  thereof  than  if  the  same  were  imported  respectively  after  that  day. 
And  from  section  thirteen,  as  follows: — “  On  woollen  shawls,  or  shawls  of  which  wool 
shall  be  the  chief  component  material,  a  duty-of  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  thereto  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.”  Approved  2d  March,  1861. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  March,  9,  1861. 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  accurate  copy  of  the  original  on 
file  in  this  Department.  W.  HUNTER,  Chief  Clerk. 

*  This  is  an  error :  the  section  quoted  is  section  twenty-five  of  the  engrossed  Bill. 
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ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT 

OF  THE 

TARIFFS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

For  the  Years  1842,  1846,  1857  and  1861. 

Compiled  by  the  Editors  of  the  Merchants'1  Magazine ,  New  York. 


A. 


1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Absynth . 

gal. 

60  cts. 

.  .100. . . 

.  30 

gal.  50  cts. 

“  oil  of,  or  wormwood. . . . 

• 

...30. .. 

.  24 

per  cent.  20 

Accordions . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

a 

20 

Acetate  of  lead,  or  white  lead. . . 

lb.  4  eta . 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

100  lbs.  $1.50 

“  of  potasse . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .20.  . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  10 

“  of  quicksilver . 

U 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

a 

20 

Acetic  acid . 

a 

20. 

20 

.  4 

a 

10 

Acid,  benzoic . 

a 

20. 

...20... 

.  4 

a 

10 

“  boracic . 

a 

5. 

. . .20. . . 

.  4 

a 

10 

“  citric,  white  or  yellow . 

a 

20 

.. .20. .. 

.  4 

a 

10 

“  muriatic . 

a 

20. 

. . .20... 

.  4 

free. 

“  nitric,  or  nitric  fort . 

(1 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  10 

“  oxalic . 

a 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  4 

a 

10 

“  pyroligneous . 

a 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  4 

a 

10 

“  tartaric,  in  crystals  or  powder 

It 

20. 

...20... 

.  4 

u 

10 

“  sulphuric,  or  oil  of  vitriol . . 

lb.  1  ct. . 

. . .10. . . 

.  4 

free. 

Acids,  all  kinds  ofj  used  for  che- 

mical  and  manufacturing  pur- 

poses  . 

per  cent.  20. 

20 

•  •  •  iiV  «  »  • 

.  15 

free. 

Acids,  medicinal  purposes,  or  in 

the  fine  arts,  not  otherwise  pro- 

vided  for . 

U 

20. 

. .  .20. . . 

.  4 

per  cent.  10 

Acorns . 

a 

20. 

. . .20. . , 

.  15 

U 

10 

Adhesive  felt,  for  ship’s  bottoms. . 

free,  . 

.free,  . . 

free, 

a 

10 

“  plaster,  salve . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30 . . . 

.  24 

a 

20 

Adzes . 

a 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

a 

30 

Agates . 

a 

7. 

. . .10. . . 

.  4 

a 

5 

Agates,  bookbinders’ . 

a 

20. 

. . . 20 ... 

.  15 

a 

20 

Alabaster  or  spar  ornaments. . . . 

a 

30. 

. . . 40 . . . 

.  30 

a 

30 

Alba,  canella . 

a 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

u 

20 

Albata,  in  sheets  or  otherwise . . . 

u 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

li 

30 

23 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1881. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Alconorque . 

free, . 

•  • •  5.  • 

..  4 

free. 

Ale,  in  bottles, . 

gal.  20  cts. . 

...30.. 

..  24 

per  gal.  25  cts. 

“  otherwise  than  in  bottles. . . 

44  15  cts. . 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

“  15  cts. 

Alkanet  root . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .20. . 

..  15 

per  cent.  20 

Alkermes . 

“  20. 

...20.. 

..  15 

“  20 

All  books,  maps,  charts,  mathe- 

matical,  nautical  instruments, 
philosophical  apparatus ;  stat¬ 
ues,  statuary,  busts  and  casts 
of  marble,  bronze,  alabaster  or 
plaster  of  Paris ;  paintings  and 
drawings,  etchings,  specimens 
of  sculpture,  cabinets  of  coins, 
medals,  regalia,  gems,  and  all 
collections  of  antiquities ;  spec¬ 
ially  imported,  in  good  faith,  for 
the  use  of  any  society  for  phi¬ 
losophical,  literary,  or  religious 
purposes,  or  the  fine  arts,  or  for 
any  college,  academy,  school, 
or  seminary  of  learning  in  tho 

United  States . 

Almonds . 

11  shelled . 

u  paste  and  oil  of. . 

Aloes . 

Alspice,  oil  of. . 

Alum . 

Amber . 

11  beads . 

“  oil  of. . 

Ambergris . 

Amethyst . 

Ammonia . 

“  sal . 

"  salts . 

“  carb . 

Ammoniac,  crude . 

“  refined  . 

“  bole . 

Ammunition,  except  gunpowder 

and  musket  balls . 

Ammunition,  gunpowder . 

44  musket  balls . 

Anchovies,  in  oil . 

“  in  salt . 

Angelica  root . 

Angora  gloves  and  mitts . 

Animals  for  breed . 


free,  , 

.  .free, 

. .  free, 

free 

lb, 

.  3  cts. . 

...40. 

. . .  30 

lb. 

2  cts. 

u 

3  cts.. 

...40. 

...30 

tt 

4  cts. 

It 

9  cts. . 

...30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

free, . 

. . .20. 

.. .  4 

a 

10 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

lb. 

H  cts.. 

...20. 

...15 

1b, 

,  |  ct. 

per  cent.  20. 

...20. 

...  4 

per  cent.  10 

tt 

25. 

. . .30. 

...24 

u 

30 

tt 

20. 

...  30. 

...24 

tt 

30 

it 

20. 

...20. 

...  4 

free. 

tt 

7. 

...10. 

...  4 

per  cent.  6 

u 

20. 

. . .10. 

...  8 

a 

10 

it 

20. 

. .  .10. 

. . .  8 

a 

10 

It 

'  20. 

. . .10. 

...  8 

u 

10 

tt 

20. 

. . .10. 

...  8 

tt 

10 

It 

20. 

...10. 

. . .  8 

a 

20 

u 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

tt 

30 

tt 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

a 

30 

it 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

tt 

30 

lb 

.  8  cts. . 

. . .20. 

...15 

it 

20 

it 

4  cts. . 

. . .20. 

...15 

lb. 

lie. 

per  cent.  20. 

.. .40. 

...30 

per  cent.  30 

tt 

20. 

.. .20. 

...  15. 

lb. 

,  i  ct. 

(i 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  20 

It 

25. 

. . .30. 

...24 

u 

30 

free,  , 

. .  free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

24 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Animal  oil,  not  otherwise 

enu- 

merated . 

...20... 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

Animal  carbon . 

...20  .. 

free, 

free. 

Anise  seed . . . 

. . . 20. . . 

.  4 

per  cent.  10 

Annatto . 

.  “  20. 

...10... 

.  4 

free. 

“  extract . 

_  “  20. 

...20... 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

Antimonjr,  crude . 

. . .20. . . 

.  8 

free. 

Antique  oil . 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Antiquities . 

. . .20  . . 

free, 

free. 

Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  its  fisheries,  upon  which  no 
drawback,  bounty,  or  allowance 


have  been  paid . 

free,  . .  free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

Apparel,  wearing  and  other  per- 

sonal  baggage  in  actual  use . . . 

free,  ..free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

Aqua  ammonia,  or  hartshorn .... 

per  cent . 30. 

. ..  24 

per  cent.  30 

Aqua  fortis . 

it 

20 _ 20. 

...15 

“  20 

“  mellis,  or  honey  water  .... 

a 

20 _ 30. 

...24 

gal.  10  cts. 

Archelia,  archil,  or  orchelia . 

a 

20 _ 20. 

...15 

“  20 

“  if  a  vegetable  dye. . . . 

it 

20. . . .  5 

. .  free, 

free. 

Argentine . 

ti 

30 _ 30. 

...24 

“  30 

Argol . 

free, ....  5 

. .  free, 

free. 

Armenian,  bolo . 

per  cent.  20 _ 20. 

...15 

per  cent.  20 

“  stone . . 

it 

20 _ 20. 

...  15 

“  20 

Arms,  fire . . . 

it 

30.  ..30. 

...24 

“  30 

“  side . 

ti 

30 _ 30. 

...24 

“  30 

Arrack . . . 

gal.  60  cts.  ..100. 

. ..  30 

per  gal.  50  cts. 

Arrow  root . 

per  cent.  20. . .  .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  10 

Arsenic,  all . 

it 

20 ... . 15 . 

...  4 

free. 

frer,  . .  free,  . .  free, 


Articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  U.  States,  or 
its  territories,  brought  back  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  ex¬ 
ported,  and  on  which  no  draw¬ 
back  was  allowed . 

Articles,  all,  composed  wholly  or 
chiefly  in  quantity  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  pearl,  and  precious  stones, 

not  otherwise  specified . per  cent.  20. . .  .30. . . .  24 

Articles  not  in  a  crude  state,  used 
in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for . 

Articles,  all,  not  free,  and  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  other  rate  of  duty, 

raw, . 

Do.  do.  manufactured. . 

Articles  manufactured  from  cop¬ 
per,  or  of  which  copper  is  the 


20. ...20 _  4 


“  20 _ 20.. 

“  20 _ 20.. 


..  15 
. .  15 


free. 


per  cent.  30 


20 


“  10 
4  20 


25 
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1842.  1846.  1857. 

perct.  perct, 

material  of  chief  value,  not 

otherwise  specified . per  cent.  30. . .  .30. . . .  24 

Articles  worn  by  men,  women  or 
children,  of  whatever  materials 
composed,  made  up  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  hand,  not  otherwise 
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1861. 

per  cent.  30 


provided  for . 

« 

30.. 

o A 

•  •  Ov •  •  ■ 

,.  24 

U 

30 

Artificial  feathers . 

U 

25. . 

.  .30. . . 

, .  24 

u 

30 

Asphaltum . 

It 

20.. 

.  .20. . . 

..  4 

free, 

Assafoetida . 

free, . . 

..20. .. 

..  4 

per  cent.  10 

Asses’  skin,  or  parchment . 

. .  per  cent.  25. . 

. .30. . , 

..  24 

u 

30 

“  imimitation  of, 

or 

parchment . 

li 

25.. 

.  .30. . , 

. .  24 

u 

30 

Augurs . 

u 

30. . 

.  .30 . . . 

..  24 

iC 

30 

Auripigmentum,  or  orpiment. . 

u 

10. . 

. .10. . , 

..  8 

free. 

Ava  root . 

free, . . 

. .20. . . 

. .  15 

per  cent  20 

Awl  hafts . . . . . 

. .30. . . 

..  24 

a 

30 

Awls . 

•a 

30.. 

.  .30. . . 

, .  24 

<< 

30 

Axes . 

u 

30. . 

. .30. . . 

..  24 

u 

30 

Axlestrees,  iron . 

u 

30.. 

. .30. . , 

, .  24 

lb. 

2  cts. 

Ayr-stones. . . . . 

n 

0  0 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

Bacon . 

Baggage,  personal,  in  actual  use . 


B. 

lb.  3  cts . 20. 

free,  .  .free, 


Bags,  bead,  made  in  part  by  hand .  per  cent.  25 ....  30 . 
“  grass .  “  25....  30. 


li 


gunny . sq.  yd.  5  cts . 20 . . 


“  woollen .  per  cent.  40. . .  .30. 

“  worsted .  “ 


40. 


.  15 

free, 

.  24 

.  24 1 

.  15  | 

.  24 
.  19 


lb.  2  cts. 
free, 
per  cent.  30 
10  c.  or  less  lb.  1  \  cts. 
over  10  cts.  lb.  2  cts. 
10  c.  or  less  lb.  1^-cts, 
over  10  cts.  lb.  2  cts. 

per  cent.  30 
“  30 


“  flax  and  hemp . 

U 

25. 

. . .20. 

.  . .  15 

j  10  c.  or  less  lb.  1£  cts. 
(  over  10  cts.  lb.  2  cts. 

“  carpet,  woollen . 

c: 

30. 

L 

o 

...  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  silk . 

1C 

30. 

•  •  •  o  « 

...19 

“  30 

Baizes . 

14  cts. . 

. . .25. 

...19 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

Balls,  billiard . 

per  cent.  20. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

“  wash . 

<C 

30. 

. .  .30. 

...  24 

“  30 

Balm  of  Gilead . 

t  L 

25. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Balsam,  copaiva . 

ii 

25. 

.. .30. 

...24 

“  30 

u  of  Tolu . 

‘  (( 

25. 

...  30. 

...24 

“  30 

“  medicinal . 

U 

25. 

.. .30. 

...24 

“  30 

“  all  kinds  of  cosmetic. . . . 

u 

25. 

“  30 

Bamboos,  unmanufactured . 

free, . 

...10 

. .  free, 

“•  10 

Barege,  wool,  colored . 

per  cent.  30. 

• 

o 

en 

t 

• 

• 

...24 

“  30 

“  wool,  gray . 

<; 

• 

o 

CO 

• 

• 

• 

...24 

“  25 

worsted,  or  silk  and  cotton 

a 

30. 

. .  .25. 

...19 

“  3Q 

26 
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1843. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Barilla . 

free, . 

.  4 

free. 

Bark  of  cork  trees,  unmanufactured 

free, . 

.  4 

per  cent.  10 

“  Peruvian . 

free, . 

•••15  • • 

free, 

per  cent.  10,  or  free. 

“  all  not  specially  mentioned. . 

free, . 

...20... 

.  8 

percent.  10 

Barley . 

bush. 

20  cts. . 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

bush. 

15  cts. 

“  pearl  or  hulled . 

lb. 

2  cts.. 

.  15 

per  cent.  10 

Barytes,  sulphate  of . 

tc 

i  ct.. 

...20... 

.  15 

LL 

20 

Bar  wood  (a  dye  wood) . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5  •  • 

free, 

free. 

Baskets,  wood . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  osier . 

it 

25. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

u 

30 

“  palm  leaf. . 

tt 

25. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

Ll 

30 

“  straw . 

ll 

25. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

u 

30 

“  grass  or  whalebone. . . . 

u 

25. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

Ll 

30 

Bass  (inner  bark) . 

It 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

LL 

10 

Bastard  files . 

It 

30. 

. . . 30. . . 

.  24 

it 

30 

Bast  ropes . 

lb.  4*. 

* « » 25 • • • 

.  19 

lb. 

2|  cts. 

Battledores . 

per  cent.  25 . 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Bay  water,  or  Bay  rum . 

CL 

25. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

gal. 

25  cts. 

“  wax,  or  myrtle  wax . 

IL 

15. 

...20... 

.  15 

per  cent.  10 

Bdellium,  if  crude . 

LL 

15. 

. . .20. . . 

.  8 

Cl 

10 

“  refined . 

ll 

25. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

ll 

20 

Beam  knives . 

LL 

30. 

. .  .30 . . . 

.  24 

u 

30 

“  scales . 

LL 

30. 

. . .30... 

.  24 

LL 

30 

Beans,  tonkay . 

ll 

20. 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

ll 

10 

“  vanilla . 

LL 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

tt 

10 

“  all  other  not  specially 

mentioned . 

LL 

20. 

...20... 

.  15 

u 

10 

Bed  feathers . 

LL 

25. 

• « •  25 « • • 

.  19 

tt 

20 

“  ticking,  linen . 

It 

25. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15  | 

30  c.or  less  sqyd.  pc.25 
over 30  c.  “  “  30 

“  “  cotton . 

ll 

30. 

. .  .25. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  caps . . 

LL 

30. 

O  A 

«  •  *i)l/  «  •  • 

.  24 

it 

30 

“  screws . 

ll 

30. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

ti 

30 

“  sides,  as  carpeting . 

Ll 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

tt 

30 

“  spreads,  or  covers,  of  the 

scraps  of  printed  calicoes,  sewed 

It 

30. 

•  •  •  25 • •  • 

.  24 

it 

30 

Beef. . 

lb. 

2  cts.. 

...20... 

.  15 

lb.  1  ct. 

Beer,  in  bottles . 

gal. 

20  cts.. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

gal. 

25  cts. 

“  otherwise  than  in  bottles  . . 

gal. 

15  cts.. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

gal. 

15  cts. 

Bees’  wax . • 

per  cent.  15. 

...20... 

.  15 

per  cent.  10 

Bell  cranks . 

(i 

30. 

...30... 

.  24 

tt 

30 

“  levers . 

it 

30. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

LL 

30 

“  pulls . 

it 

30. 

.. .30... 

.  24 

u 

30 

“  metal,  manufactured . 

it 

30. 

...30... 

.  24 

a 

30 

Bellows . 

LL 

35. 

. .  .30. . . 

24 

«( 

30 

Bellows’  pipes . 

LL 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

a 

30 

Bells,  of  bell  metal,  fit  only  to  bo 

re-manufactured . 

free, . 

K 

•  •  •  v  •  • 

free, 

free. 

Bells,  gold . 

per  cent.  30. 

...30... 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  silver . 

it 

30. 

...30... 

.  24 

it 

30 

27 
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1842. 


1846.  1857. 


1861. 


per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Belts,  sword  leather . 

per  cent.  35. . 

. .30. . 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  endless  for  pipes . 

u 

40.. 

.  .30. . 

..  24 

it 

25 

Benzoates . 

u 

30.. 

. .30. . 

..  24 

it 

30 

Berries,  used  for  dyeing,  all  ex- 

clusively,  in  a  crude  state . 

free, . . 

..  5  . 

free, 

free. 

Berries,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 

per  cent.  20. . 

. .20. . 

..  15 

per  cent.  20 

Bezoar  stones . 

It 

20.. 

. .20.. 

.  15 

“ 

20 

Bichromate  of  potash . 

It 

20.. 

. .20.. 

..  15 

lb. 

3  cts. 

Bick  irons . 

II 

30.. 

..30... 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Binding,  carpet,  if  worsted . 

It 

30.. 

. .25. . 

.  19 

it 

30 

“  cotton . 

It 

30.. 

..25... 

.  24 

it 

30 

“  woollen . 

II 

30.. 

. .30. .. 

.  24 

it 

30 

“  worsted . 

ll 

30. . 

. .25. . 

.  19 

ii 

30 

“  silk . 

II 

30.. 

•  •  2  5  •  • 

.  19 

ii 

30 

“  leather . 

II 

30.. 

• 

• 

o 

CO 

• 

• 

.  24 

a 

30 

“  linen . 

ll 

30.. 

. .20. . 

.  15 

Cl 

30 

“  quality . 

II 

39.. 

. .25 .  „ 

.  19 

ii 

30 

Bird’s  eye  stuff,  linen. 


25. . . .20. . 


“  worsted  stuff. 

Birds . 

Bismuth . 

“  oxide  of . 

Bitter  apple . 

Bitt. ,  carpenters’ . 

Bitumen . 

Blacking . 

Black,  lamp . 

“  lead  pots . 

“  lead  powder . 

Blacksmith’s  hammers . . 

“  sledges . . . . 
Bladders . 


U 

u 

1C 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

CL 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 


30. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

30. 

15. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 


20. 


. . .  25 . . 
...20  . 
...20  . 
...20.. 
...20  . 
. .  .30. . 
. . .20. . 
. . .20. . 
. . .20. . 
...30.. 
...20.. 
. .  .30. . 
. . .30 . . 
. .  .20. . 


..  15  | 

..  19 
.  free, 

.  free, 
..  15 
.  free, 
..  24 
..  15 
..  15 
...  15 
. .  24 
..  15 
..  24 
. .  24 
. .  15 


«t 


u 


u 


Blankets,  all. 


j  *150.  pc.15  ) 
(  ov.  75  c.  “  25  f 


Blankets  of  mohair  or  goats’  hair, 

Bleaching  powders . 

Blooms,  iron  in . . 

Boards,  planed . 

“  rough . 

Bobbin . 

wire,  covered  with  cotton 

Booking  . . . 

Bodkins,  all . 

Boiler  plates . 

Bologna  sausages . 

Bolting  cloths . 

Bolts,  composition . 


ov.  75  c.  “  25 

per  cent.  20 . 
lb.  1  ct.. 
ton  $17 . 
per  cent.  30. 
“  20. 
“  30. 

lb.  8  cts.. 
sq.yd.  14  cts. . 
per  cent.  20. 
“  30. 

“  25. 

“  20. 
“  30. 

28 


20....  15 


.20. , 
.10. , 
.30. 

,  .20. 
.20. 
..25. 
.30 . 
,.25. 
.30 . 
.30. 
.30. 
,.25 
,.30. 


..  15 
. .  4 
..  24 
..  15 
..  15 
..  24 
..  24 
..  19 
..  24 
..  24 
..  24 
.  free, 
..  24 


30  cts.  or  less  p.ct.  25 
over  30  cts.  p.ct.  30 
per  cent.  31 
free, 
free, 
per  cent.  20 
free, 
per  cent.  30 
“  20 
“  20 
20 
10 
10 
lb.  2  , cts. 
“  2  cts. 
per  cent.  20 

Value  p.  lb.  Duty  p.  lb.  &  p.ct. 

28  cts.  . .  6  cts.  . .  10 
28  to 40  c.,  6  cts.  . .  25 
over 40  c.,  12  cts. . .  20 
per  cent.  25 
100  lbs.  15  cts. 
ton  $15 
per  cent.  20 
“  20 
“  30 

lb.  2  cts.  and  p.  ct.  15 
sq.  yd.  20  cts. 
per  cent.  30 
ton  $20 
per  cent.  30 
free, 
per  cent.  30 
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fs  of  1842- 

-1861 

• 

1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

/ 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Bolt  rope,  as  cordage . 

lb.  cts. . . 

i  •  •  2  o  •  •  • 

.  19 

lb. 

3  cts. 

Bone,  black . 

per  cent.  20. . 

.  .20  . . 

free, 

free, 

“  alphabets . 

“  20.. 

.  .30.  . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  chessmen . 

“  20.. 

.  .30  4  . . 

.  24 

cc 

30 

“  whale,  rosettes . 

“  20.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

a 

30 

“  tip  and  bones . 

p.  ct.  5  &  20 .  . 

K 

i  •  •  *-'••• 

.  4 

u 

10 

“  whale,-  other  manufact’res  of 

per  cent.  20. . 

QA 

•  •  dU  *  •  • 

.  24 

u 

30 

“  “  not  of  the  American 

fisheries . 

“  121. 

.  20... 

.  15 

a 

20 

“  manufactures  of.  .  .  . . 

“  20.. 

•  •  O  0  •  •  • 

.  24 

u 

30 

Bonnets,  Leghorn . 

“  35.. 

OA 

•  •  v  .  •  • 

.  24 

cc 

20 

“  all . 

“  35.. 

•  •  3  0  •  •  . 

.  24 

u 

20 

Bonnet  wire,  covered  with  silk. .  . 

lb.  12  cts.. . 

or. 

•  •‘Ju  •  •  • 

.  19 

lb.  2  cts.  and  p. 

ct.  15 

“  “  “  “  .  cotton 

“  8  “  .. 

O  A 

•  •  O  v  •  •  • 

.  24 

c:  o  u  cc 

u 

15 

Book  binders’  agates,  ferruled, . . . 

per  cent.  20. . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

Books,  blank . 

lb.  20  cts.. . 

.  .20. . . 

..  15 

u 

20 

“  periodicals  and  other  works 

in  the  course  of  printing  and  re- 

publication  in  the  U.  S . 

lb.  20  &  30  c. . . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

U 

15 

Books,  printed  magazines,  pamph- 

lets,  periodicals  and  illustrated 

newspapers,  bound  or  unbound, 

not  otherwise  provided  for ... . 

per  cent.  8 . . 

. .10. . . 

.  8 

u 

15 

Books  of  engravings,  bound  or  un- 

bound  . 

20.. 

.  .10. . . 

.  8 

k 

15 

Books  and  instruments,  profes- 

fessional,  of  persons  arriving  in 

the  U.  States . 

free,  . , 

.free,  . . 

free, 

free, 

Books,  specially  imported  for  the 

i 

use  of  schools,  &c . 

free,  . . 

free,  . . 

free, 

free, 

Boots . 

pair  $1.25. . 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 ' 

“  laced,  silk  or  satin  for  chil- 

dren . 

“  25  c... 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

Ct 

30 

“  and  bootees,  of  leather. . . . 

“  $1.25.. 

. .30. .. 

.  24 

tc 

30 

“  rubber  . 

per  cent.  30. . 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

1C 

20 

Bootees,  for  women  or  men,  silk . . 

pair  7 5  c.. . 

.  .30 . . . 

.  24 

u 

30 

Boot  webb,  linen . 

“  25.. 

.  .20. 

.  15 

u 

30 

Borate  of  lime . 

“  25.. 

.  .20. . . 

.  12 

ct 

10 

Borax,  or  tincal . 

“  25.. 

. .25. . . 

.  4 

free. 

“  refined . 

•  • 

. .25. .. 

.  4 

lb. 

3  cts. 

Botany,  specimens  in . 

free,  . . 

.  free,  . . 

free, 

free. 

Bottles,  apothecaries, . gross  fj 

pl.75  e  $2.25. . 

..30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Bottles,  black  glass . 

•  • 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

a 

30 

Bottles,  perfumery  and  fancy,.. . . 

gross  $2.50. . 

. .  30 . . . 

.  24 

Cl 

30 

Bottles,  containing  wine  or  other 

articles . 

gross  $3.00. . 

. .40. . . 

.  30 

Cl 

30 

Boucho  leaves . 

free, . . 

. .20. . . 

.  4 

free, 

Bougies . 

per  cent.  30. . 

. .30 . . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Box  boards,  paper . 

lb.  3  cts. . . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

U 

30 

Boxes,  gold  or  silver . 

per  cent.  30 . . 

.  .30. .. . 

.  24 

U 

30 

29 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Boxes,  musical . 

per  cent.  30 . . 

.  .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  30 

11  japanned  dressing . 

cedar,  granadilla,  ebony, 

li 

25.. 

.  .30. .  . 

.  24 

It 

30 

rose,  and  satin . 

ll 

30.  . 

. .40. . . 

.  30 

ll 

30 

“  all  other  wood . 

ll 

30.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

n 

30 

“  sand,  of  tin . 

shell,  not  otherwise  enu- 

it 

30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

u 

30 

merated . 

u 

25.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

n 

30 

if  paper  only,  not  japanned 

It 

25.. 

..30... 

.  24 

ll 

30 

“  snuff,  paper . 

11  fancy,  not  otherwise  spe- 

a 

25.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

It 

30 

cified . 

u 

25.. 

. .30... 

.  24 

It 

30 

Brace  bitts . 

it 

30. . 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

it 

30 

Bracelets,  gold  or  set . 

it 

20.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

It 

30 

gat  . 

u 

25.. 

. .30. .  . 

.  24 

ll 

30 

“  hair . 

It 

25. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

u 

30 

Braces,  carpenters’,  without  bitts. 

it 

30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

it 

30 

Braces  and  bitts,  carpenters’ .... 

it 

30.  . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

ll 

30 

Braces  or  suspenders,  all . 

it 

35.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

It 

30 

Brackets . 

ll 

30. . 

. . 30. . . 

.  24 

« 

30 

Brads . 

lb. 

5  cts.  •  i 

..30... 

.  24 

u 

30 

Braids,  cotton . 

per  cent.  30. . 

. .25. . . 

.  24 

it 

30 

“  in  ornaments  for  head 

dresses . 

it 

30.. 

. .30.. . 

.  24 

u 

30 

“  hair,  not  made  up  for  head 

dresses . 

it 

30.  . 

. .30 . . . 

-.24 

u 

30 

“  hair,  made  up  for  head 

dresses . 

per  cent.  25. . 

. .30. .. 

.  24 

it 

30 

“  straw,  for  making  bonnets 

or  hats . 

It 

30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

ll 

30 

Brandy . 

gal.  $1.00  . 

.100. . . 

.  30 

1st  proof,  gal. 

$1.00 

Brass,  manufactures  of,  not  other- 

wise  enumerated . 

per  cent.  30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

11  in  plates  or  sheets . 

It 

30. . 

. .30.  .  . 

.  24 

It 

10 

“  in  bars . 

free, . . 

..  5  .. 

free, 

li 

10 

“  in  pigs . 

“  old,  only  fit  to  be  remanu- 

free, . . 

•  •  O  «  • 

free, 

it 

10 

factured . 

free, . . 

•  •  O  •  • 

free, 

it 

10 

“  wire . 

per  cent.  25 . . 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

a 

30 

“  rolled . 

It 

30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

u 

30 

“  battery . 

lb.  12|  cts. . . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

a 

30 

“  studs . 

per  cent.  30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

u 

30 

screws . 

lb.  30  cts. . . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

ll 

30 

Braziers’  rods,  of  3-16  to  10-16  of 

an  inch  diameter . 

lb.  2 

cts.. . 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

U 

25 

Brazil  paste,  or  pasta  do  Brazil . . 

per  cent. 

.  15... 

.  12 

ii 

10 

“  pebble . 

gross  $2.00. . 

. .10. . . 

.  8 

it 

10 

“  pebbles  prepared  for  spec¬ 
tacles  . 

ii 

$2.00. . 

. .30 . . . 

.  24 

'« 

30 

Breccia . 

per  cent.  20. . 

..20... 

.  15 

free. 

30 
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Bricks . 

Bridles . 

Brimstone,  crude. 
u  rolled. 

Bristles . 

Bristol  stones. . . . 


1842.  1846.  1857. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 

per  oent.  25. . .  .20. . . .  15 

“  35 _ 30 - 24 

“  20 _ 15 _  4 

“  25. 

lb.  1  c. . , 
per  cent.  20. 


.  .20. . . .  15 
. .  5. . . .  4 
..20 _ 15 


1861. 

per  cent.  20 
«  30 

free, 
per  cent.  20 
lb.  4  cts. 
per  cent.  10 


“  boards  . 

lb.  124  cts. . 

. .  .30 _ 

24 

it 

30 

“  11  perforated . 

lb.  12 

}  cts. . 

30 

24 

it 

30 

Britannia  ware . 

per  cent.  30 . 

•  •  •  30  v » •  • 

24 

a 

30 

Brodequins,  woolen . 

it 

50. 

30 

24 

tt 

30 

“  leather . 

it 

40. 

•  •  1 30 • • • • 

24 

u 

30 

Bronze  casts . 

tt 

30. 

30 

•  •  «  v  •  •  •  • 

24 

tt 

30 

“  all  manufactures  of . 

tt 

30. 

30 

•  •  • uv •  •  •  • 

24 

tt 

30 

“  metal  in  leaf . 

it 

30. 

...20.... 

15 

u 

30 

“  powder. . 

It 

20. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

tt 

15 

“  pale,  yellow,  white  and 

• 

red . 

a 

30. 

. • • 20 • • • • 

15 

(l 

30 

“  liquid,  gold  or  bronze  color 

it 

20. 

...20.... 

15 

It 

10 

Brooms,  all  kinds . 

it 

30. 

30 

•  •  •  u  v  •  •  •  • 

24 

It 

30 

Brown,  rolls,  linen . 

tt 

25. 

. .  .20 _ 

15  1 

I  30  c.  or  less,  p. 

ct.  25 

i 

:  over  30  cts., 

“  30 

“  smalts . 

it 

20. 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

free. 

Brucine . 

it 

20. 

•  •  •  20 • • • • 

15 

tt 

20 

Brushes  of  all  kinds . 

it 

30. 

. .  .30. . . . 

24 

tt 

30 

Buckram . 

it 

25. 

•  • • 20 • •  •  • 

15 

tt 

25 

Bugles,  glass,  if  cut . 

it 

25. 

40 

•  •  •  Jlv  •  •  t  • 

30 

it 

30 

“  glass,  if  not  cut . 

ti 

25. 

( • oO •  •  «  • 

24 

it 

25 

Building  stones . 

it 

10. 

•  •  «  1 0 «  •  •  • 

8 

it 

10 

Bulbs,  or  bulbous  roots . 

free,  . 

.  .free,  . .  free, 

free. 

Bullets . 

lb.  4  cts. . 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

lb. 

14  cts. 

Bullrushes . 

per  cent.  20. 

20 

•  •  •  MV  *  •  ■  • 

15 

per  cent.  10 

Bullion . 

free,  . 

,  .free,  . .  free, 

free. 

Bunting . 

per  cent.  30 . 

•  •  .25. . .  • 

19 

per  cent.  30 

Burgundy  pitch . 

20. 

95 

•  •  •  mU  •  •  •  • 

19 

it 

20 

Burlaps 


u  • 


25. . . .20. . . 


.  15  | 


30  c.  or  less,  p.  ct.  25 
over  30  cts.  p.  ct.  30 


Bur  stones,  unbound . . 

free, . 

. .  .10  . . 

free, 

free. 

“  bound  up . 

...10  .. 

free, 

per  cent.  20 

Busts,  lead . 

lb. 

4  cts, . 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

lb.  14  cts. 

Butchers’  knives . 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Butter . . 

a 

5  cts. . 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

lb.  4  eta 

Butt  hinges,  cast  iron . 

....  lb.  2 

!  \  cts. . 

...30... 

.  24 

“  2  cts. 

Button  moulds,  of  whatever 

ma- 

terial . 

•  •  •  25 • • • 

.  19 

per  cent.  30 

Buttons,  metal,  all  kinds  of . . 

30. 

. . .25. . . 

.  19 

“  30 

“  all  other . 

ct 

25. 

•..25. ». 

.  19 

“  30 

u  with  links,, . 

<( 

25. 

• . *25. . . 

.  19 

“  30 

81 
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0. 


1842. 

1846. 

1857 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct 

Cabinet  wares . 

per  cent.  30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Cables,  tarred . 

lb.  5  cts. . . 

..25... 

.  19 

lb.  2  \  cts. 

“  mannilla,  untarred . 

lb.  4|  cts. . . 

•  •  25 • • • 

.  19 

“  2  cts. 

“  iron  or  chain,  or  parts  of. 

“  cts. . . 

. . 30. . . 

.  24 

“  1£  cts. 

Caddie  balls . 

per  cent.  30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Cadmium . 

“  20.. 

. .20. .. 

.  15 

“  20 

Cajeput,  oil  of . 

20.. 

..30. .. 

.  24 

“  20 

Calamine . 

“  20.. 

..20... 

.  15 

“  20 

Calcined  magnesia. . . 

20.. 

..30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Caliminaris  lapis . 

“  20.. 

.  .20. .. 

.  15 

“  20 

Calomel,  and  all  other  mercurial 

preparations . 

“  25.. 

.  .25. . . 

.  19 

“  20 

Calx . 

“  20.. 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

Camblets,  of  mohair  or  goats .... 

“  20.. 

. .25. . . 

.  19 

“  20 

Camels’  hair . 

“  10.. 

.  10. . . 

.  8 

“  10 

“  pencils,  in  quill . 

“  20.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  20 

“  “  other . 

“  20.. 

..30... 

.  24 

“  20 

Cameos . 

“  7.. 

. .10. . . 

.  4 

“  5 

“  set . 

“  7.. 

. .30 . . . 

.  24 

“  25 

Camomile  flowers . 

“  20.. 

.  .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

Camphor,  refined . 

“  20.. 

..40 

30 

“  20 

“  crude . 

lb.  5  cts. . . 

..25... 

.  8 

free. 

Canary  seed . 

per  cent.  20  . 

.free,  . . 

free, 

per  cent.  10 

Cancrorum  oculi,  or  crab’s  eye . . . 

“  20.. 

..20 

15 

“  20 

Candles,  Tallow . 

lb.  4  cts. . . 

..20... 

.  15 

lb.  2  cts. 

“  wax  or  sperm . 

“  8  cts. . . 

. .  20 . . . 

.  15 

“  8  cts. 

“  other. . 

“  4  cts. . . 

.  15 

“  4  cts. 

Candlesticks,  alabaster . 

various, . . 

. .40. . . 

.  30 

per  cent.  30 

“  glass  cut . 

lb.  45  cts. . . 

..40... 

.  30 

“  30 

“  spa . 

various, . . 

. .40. . . 

.  30 

“  30 

“  all  other . 

<< 

•  • 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Candy,  sugar . 

lb.  6  cts. . . 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

lb.  4  cts. 

Canella,  alba . 

per  cent.  20. . 

..20... 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

Canes,  walking,  finished  or  not . . 

“  30.. 

..30... 

.  24 

“  30 

Cannetille,  a  wire  ribbon . 

lb.  12  cts.. . 

..30... 

.  24 

lb.  2  cts.  and  p.  ct.  15 

Cannon,  brass  or  iron . 

per  cent.  30. . 

..30 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Cantharides . 

free, . . 

. .20. . . 

.  8 

free. 

Canton  crapes . 

lb.  2£  cts. . . 

. .25. . . 

.  29  -j 

[  over  $100  p.  cent.  30 
!  $100  or  less  p.  ct.  25 

Canvas,  for  floor  cloth  or  wearing 

[•  p.  cent.  25. . 

. .20. . . 

.  U\ 

>  30  cts.  or  less  p.  ct.  25 

apparel,  linen . 

1 

'  over  30  cts.  “  30 

Caoutchouc  gums . 

free, . . 

. . 20 . . . 

.  8 

free. 

Capers . 

per  cent.  30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Cap  wire,  covered  with  silk . 

lb.  12  cts.. . 

. .25. . . 

.  19 

lb.  2  cts.  and  p.  ct.  15 

“  “  cotton  thread 

“  8  cts.. . 

..30... 

.  24 

“  2  cts.  “  “  15 

Caps  of  chip,  lace,  leather,  cotton, 

silk,  linen,  &c . 

. . 30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

32 
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1842.  1846.  1857.  1861. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 

Caps,  gloves,  leggins,  mitts,  socks, 
stockings,  wove  shirts  and  draw¬ 
ers,  and  all  similar  articles  made 
in  frames,  and  worn  by  men, 
women,  or  children,  and  not 


otherwise  provided  for . 

per  cent.  30. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Cap  pieces  for  stills . 

U 

30.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Caps,  lace,  sewed  or  not . 

p.ct.  20  e  40. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Capsules . 

per  cent.  20. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Carbines  or  carabines . 

u 

30.. 

. .30. . . . 

24 

“  30 

Carbonate  of  magnesia . 

it 

20. . 

24 

“  30 

“  sal,  or  brinal  of  soda. . 

u 

20.. 

.  .20 _ 

8 

“  20 

“  of  ammonia . 

u 

20.. 

•  1 10 • •  •  • 

8 

“  10 

“  of  iron . 

u 

20.. 

.  .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Carboys . 

each  30  cts.. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Carbuncles . 

per  cent. 

10. . 

4 

“  10 

Cardamon  seed . 

U 

20  . 

.  free,  . .  free, 

“  20 

Card  cases,  of  whatever  material 

composed . 

u 

30.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Cards,  playing,  visiting,  <fcc . 

pack  25  cts. . . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

“  20 

Carmine,  water  color . 

per  cent. 

20. . 

.  .30 . . . . 

24 

“  20 

“  a  liquid  dye . 

a 

20.. 

•  •  •  »  •  « 

15 

“  20 

Caroline  plaids,  cotton  and  wool. 
Carpets,  Aubusson,  Wilton,  Sax- 

u 

30.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

“  30 

ony,  Axminster,  Tournay  or 
tapestry  velvet,  Brussels  Jac- 

J 

yd.  1 . 2  5  or  l’ss-s.y.  40  c. 

quard,  and  medallion . sq.  yd.  65  cts. .  . 

.  .30. . . . 

24  ( 

over  $1.25  yd.  “  50c. 

Carpets,  Brussels  and  Brussels  ta- 

pestry . 

ycL  55  cts.. . 

.  .30 . . . . 

24 

sq.  yd.  30  cts. 

Carpets,  treble  ingrain,  Yenetian.sq.  yd.  30  cts. . . 

..30 _ 

24 

“  25  cts. 

“  hemp  or  jute . 

per  cent.  30. . 

. .20. . . . 

15 

“  4  cts. 

“  druggets,  bookings  and 

felt . 

K 

30. . 

.  .30. . . . 

24 

“  20  cts. 

11  all  other . 

ti 

30. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

per  cent.  30 
“  30 

“  matting . 

tl 

25.. 

•  •  25  * • • • 

19 

“  binding . 

Carriages  of  all  descriptions,  and 

u 

30.. 

•  *25 » • • • 

19 

“  30 

parts  thereof. . 

u 

30. . 

an 

24 

per  cent.  30 
“  30 

Carriage  springs . 

tl 

30.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

Carvers . 

u 

30. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Cascarilla . 

It 

20. . 

. .20. . . . 

8 

“  10 

Casement  rods,  iron  for . 

lb.  2  cts. . . 

24 

“  30 

Cases,  fish  skin . 

per  cent.  20 . . 

.  .20 _ 

15 

-  “  30 

Cashmere,  borders  of  wool, . 

« 

40.. 

.  .30. . . . 

24 

“  30 

“  of  Thibet . 

it 

20. . 

. .25 . . .  • 

19 

“  30 

“  cloth . 

ti 

40.. 

.  .30 .... 

24 

“  30 

“  gown  patterns,  wool 

being  a  component  material . . . 

It 

40.. 

..30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Cashmere  gowns,  made . 

U 

40.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

lb.  12  cts.  &  per  ct.  25 

shawls,  Thibet . 

U 

40.. 

.  .30 . . . . 

24 

“  12  <r  “  25 

33 
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1842. 


Cashmere  shawls,  wool  being  a 

component  part . . . 

Casks,  empty . 

Cassada,  or  meal  of . 

Cassia,  Chinese,  Calcutta  and  Su¬ 
matra . 

Cassia,  buds . 

“  fistula . 

Cassimere,  woolen . 

“  cotton,  wool  being  a 
component  part,  chief  value . . . 

Castanas,  or  castinai . 

Castings  of  plaster  or  iron,  even  if 
with  wrought  iron  rings,  hoops, 

handles,  &c . 

Castor  beans . 

“  oil . 

Castors,  brass,  iron  or  wood . 

“  or  cruets,  silver . 

“  “  plated . 

“  “  wood . . 

Castor  glasses,  not  in  the  frames 

or  cruets,  cut . 

Castor  glasses,  not  in  the  frames 

or  cruets,  not  cut . 

Castorine  lize,  woolen  cloth . 

Castorum . 

Cast  shoe  bills . 

Cast  iron  vessels,  not  otherwise 

specified . 

Catches,  brass,  copper  or  iron . . . 

Catechu . 

Catgut . 

Catsup . 

Caulking  mallets . 

Caustic . . . 

Celtz  water . 

Cement,  Roman . 

Cerise,  eau  de,  kirschwasser,  or 

cherry  water . . . 

Ceruse,  dry  or  in  oil . 


1846.  1857. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 


1861. 


per  cent.  40 
“  30. 

“  20. 


- 30 -  24  lb.  12  cts. &perct.  25 

...30 -  24  per  cent.  30 

...20 _ 15  “  20 


Chafing  dishes. 


Chains,  all 


Chalk,  red . 

“  red,  pencils. 
11  French 


lb.  5  cts . 40 ... .  4 

lb.  4  cts. 

per  cent.  20 _ 20. . . .  15 

lb.  8  cts. 

“  20 _ 20 _ 15 

“  8  cts. 

“  40 _ 30 _ 24 

lb.  12  cts.  &  per  ct.  25 

“  40 _ 30 _ 24 

“  12  “  “  25 

lb.  1  ct . 30. . . .  24 

lb.  1  ct. 

lb.  1  ct . 30 _ 24 

per  cent.  25 

per  cent.  20 ....  20 ... .  15 

“  10 

gal.  40  cts . 20. . . .  15 

“  20 

per  cent.  30. . .  .30. . . .  24 

“  30 

“  30... .30....  24 

“  30 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

“  30.... 30....  24 

“  30 

gross  $2.50 - 40 _ 30 

• 

“  30 

“  $4.00 _ 30 _ 24 

“  25 

per  cent.  40. . .  .30. ...  24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

“  20 _ 20 _  15 

per  cent.  20 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

lb.  1J  cts.. . .  .30. ...  24 

“  25 

per  cent.  30 _ 30 - 24 

“  30 

“  10. . .  .10  . .  free, 

“  10 

“  20 _ 20 _ 15 

“  20 

“  30..., 30 _ 24 

“  20 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

“  20 _ 30 _ 24 

“  20 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  20 

“  20. . . .20. ...  15 

“  20 

• 

gal.  60  cts.  .  .100. ...  30 

per  gal.  50  cts. 

per  cent.  20. . .  .20. . . .  15 

per  cent.  20 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

'over|  in.  diam.  lb.  1^  c. 

lb.  4  cts . 30 _ 24< 

\e\u  “  “  2  c. 

No.9eJ  “  “  2Jc. 

.und.No.9  “  p.  ct.  25 

per  cent.  30 ....  30 ... .  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  20. ...20....  4 

free. 

“  25 _ 30 _  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  20. ...20 _  4 

free. 

34 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Chalk,  white . 

free, . 

K 

1  •  •  •  v  #  •  1 

..  4 

free. 

Chambray  gauze,  cotton,  as  cotton, 

per  cent.  30. 

• .  •  2o •  •  < 

..  24 

sq.  yd. 

4  cts. 

“  if  wool  is  a  component 

part . 

“  40. 

..  30... 

.  24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p. 

,  ct.  25 

“  of  silk  only . 

lb.  $2.50. 

•t«25t*4 

.  19 

per  cent.  30 

Chandeliers,  brass . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

<< 

30 

“  glass,  cut . 

lb.  45  cts. . 

40 

•  •  •  T-v  •  •  • 

.  30 

u 

30 

Chapapote . 

per  cent.  20. 

...20... 

.  4 

u 

10 

Charts . 

free, . 

.. .10  .. 

free, 

free. 

“  books . 

per  cent.  20 . 

•  •  .10. • . 

.  8 

per  cent.  15 

Checks,  cotton . 

“  40. 

. . . 25. . . 

.  24 

(See  Cotton.) 

“  princess,  wool . 

“  40. 

...30... 

,.  24 

lb.  12  cts.  andp. 

ct.  25 

“  “  worsted . 

“  40. 

.  •  *25 . « 4 

19 

“  12  “  “ 

25 

“  linen . 

“  25. 

.. .20... 

.  15 

per  cent.  30 

Cheese . 

lb.  9  cts. . 

...30... 

.  24 

lb. 

4  cts. 

Chemical  preparations,  not  other- 

wise  enumerated . 

per  cent.  20. 

..  .20... 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

Chenille,  cords  or  trimming  of, 

cotton . 

“  30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

« 

30 

Cheroots  (India  segars) . 

lb.  40  cts.. 

40 

...  v  .  .  . 

.  30 

(See  Segars.) 

Cherry  rum,  a  cordial . 

gal.  60  cts. 

..100... 

.  30 

gal.  50  cts. 

Chessmen,  bone,  ivory,  rice  or 

wood . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Chest  handles . 

“  30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

<( 

30 

Chicory  root . 

free,  , 

» •  free,  •  • 

free, 

free. 

“  “  ground . 

per  cent.  20 . 

...20... 

.  15 

it 

20 

Children’s  shoes  and  slippers. . . . 

pair  15  cts. . 

...30... 

.  24 

it 

30 

Chili  peppers . 

lb.  10  cts.. 

...30... 

.  4 

it 

10 

China  ware . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

u 

30 

“  root . 

“  20. 

...20... 

.  15 

tt 

10 

Chinchilla  skins,  undressed . 

“  10. 

•  •  •  10  «  •  4 

.  8 

a 

5 

“  “  dressed . 

“  20. 

...20... 

.  15 

tt 

20 

Chip  hats  6r  bonnets . 

“  35. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

it 

30 

Chisels,  all . 

“  30. 

...30... 

.  24 

a 

30 

Chloride  of  lime . 

lb.  1  ct. . 

•  •  •  1 0  •  •  • 

.  4 

t 

10 

Chlorometers,  glass . . . 

per  cent.  20. 

...30... 

.  24 

ti 

30 

Chocolate . 

lb.  4  cts. . 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

ti 

20 

Choppa  romals  andt  bandanna 

handkerchiefs,  silk . 

lb.  $2.50. 

•••25(44 

.  19 

li 

30 

Chowdagary,  cottons . 

“  30. 

(  •  «  2t)  •  •  4 

.  24 

(See  Cotton.) 

Chromate  of  potash . 

“  20. 

...20... 

.  15 

lb. 

3  cts. 

“  lead . 

lbs.  4  cts. . 

...20... 

.  15 

a 

20 

Chromic,  yellow . 

per  cent.  20. 

...30... 

.  24 

per  cent.  20 

“  acid . 

“  20. 

...20... 

.  15 

u 

15 

Chronometers  and  parts . 

“  20. 

4  4  *  10  4  4  4 

.  8 

u 

10 

Chrysolites . 

“  20. 

...20... 

.  15 

tt 

10 

Ciar,  or  coiar,  rope . 

lb.  4£  cts. . 

. .  .25. .  .•.  19 

lb. 

3  cts. 

Cicutar . 

per  cent.  20. 

...20. .. 

.  15 

per  cent.  10 

Cigars . 

lb.  40  cts. . 

...40... 

.  30 

(See  Segars.) 

“  paper  . 

“  40  cts.. 

...40... 

.  30 

U 

a 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Cinchona,  Peruvian . 

per  cent.  10 . 

...15 

. .  free, 

free. 

Cinchonine . 

“  20. 

. .  .20. 

..>•15 

per  cent.  10 

Cinnabar. . 

“  20. 

. .  .25 . 

...  19 

“  20 

Cinnamon . 

lb.  25  cts.. 

. . .30. 

...  4 

“  20 

Circassians,  -worsted . 

per  cent.  30. 

...25. 

...19 

“  30 

Circingle  webb,  woolen . 

“  40. 

..30. 

...24 

“  30 

Citrate  of  lime . 

“  20. 

...20. 

...15 

“  20 

Citron,  in  its  natural  state . 

free, . 

...20. 

...  8 

“  20 

“  preserved . 

per  cent.  25 . 

. . .40. 

. . .  30 

“  10 

Civit,  oil  of . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  20 

Clasps,  all . 

“  30. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Clay,  ground  or  prepared . 

“  20. 

. . . 20 . 

...15 

“  30 

“  un  wrought . 

free, . 

...  5. 

...  4 

ton  $3 

Clayed  sugar,  white . 

lb.  2|  cts.. 

...30. 

...24 

lb.  |  ct 

Cloaks,  of  wool . 

per  cent.  50. 

. . .30. 

...  24  lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

Cloak  pins . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Clocks . 

“  25. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Cloth,  India  rubber . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

“  woolen . 

“  40. 

.. .30. 

. . .  24  lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

11  oil,  50  cts.  or  less . 

yd.  35  cts.. 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  25 

“  “  over  60  cts . 

“  35  cts.. 

.. .30. 

...24 

“  30 

“  hemp . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

“  20 

Clothing,  ready  made . 

per  cent.  50 . 

. .  .30 . 

...24 

“  30 

“  of  wool . 

“  50. 

.. .30. 

. . .  24  lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

Cloves . 

lb.  8  cts.. 

...40. 

...  4 

lb.  4  cts. 

Coaches,  or  parts  thereof . 

per  cent.  30 . 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Coach  furniture  of  all  descriptions 

“  30. 

...30. 

...24 

“  30 

Coal,  bituminous . 

ton  $1.75. 

.. .30. 

...24 

ton  $1.00 

“  other . 

“  $1.75. 

...30. 

...24 

ton  50  cts. 

Coal-hods . 

per  cent.  30. 

...30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Coatings,  mohair  or  goats’  hair. . 

“  20. 

...25. 

...19 

“  30 

Cobalt . 

“  20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

free. 

Cochineal . 

free, . 

. . .10. 

...  4 

free. 

Coculus  indicus . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .20. 

...  15 

per  cent.  10 

Cooks . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Cocoa . 

lb.  1  c.. 

. . .10. 

...  4 

free, 

“  shells . 

per  cent.  20. 

...10. 

...  4 

free. 

Cocoa-nuts,  West  Indies . 

free, . 

.. .20. 

...  4 

free. 

Oodilla,  or  tow  of  hemp . 

ton  $20. 

•  •  •  15 , 

...12 

ton  $10 

“  “  flax . 

“  $20. 

...15. 

...12 

“  $5 

Codfish,  dry . 

cwt.  $1.00. 

. .  .20. 

...15 

100  lbs.  50  cts. 

Coffee,  when  imported  in  Ameri- 

can  vessels  from  the  place  of  its 

growth . 

free,  . 

.free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

Coffee,  the  growth  or  production 

of  the  possessions  of  the  Nether- 

lands,  imported  from  the  Nether- 

lands . 

free,  . 

,  .free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

Coffee,  all  other . 

per  cent.  20 . 

. . .20. 

...  15 

per  cent.  20 

Coffee-mills . 

“  30. 

. ..30. 

...24 

“  30 

86 
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1842.  1846.  1857. 


per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Coins,  cabinets  of . 

free,  . 

.free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

Coir . 

ton  $25. 

...25. 

...19 

ton  $10 

Coke . 

bush 

.  5  cts. . 

...30. 

...24 

per  cent.  25 

Colcother,  dry,  (oxide  of  iron) . . . 

it 

20. 

.. .20. 

...15 

“  20 

Cold  cream . 

tl 

25. 

...30. 

...24 

30 

Colocynth . 

it 

20. 

. .  .20 

. .  free, 

“  10 

Cologne  water . 

u 

20. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  20 

Colombo  root . 

u 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

“  20 

Coloquintida . 

u 

20 

. .100. 

...24 

“  20 

Coloring  for  brandy . 

it 

,  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  10 

Colors,  water . 

It 

25. 

.. .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Cols,  sanglier,  cravat  stiffeners. . . 

u 

30. 

.  ..30. 

...  24 

“  30 

Colts’  foot . 

it 

20. 

.  .’.20. 

...15 

“  20 

Combs . 

a 

25. 

...30. 

...24 

“  30 

Comforters,  made  of  wool . 

u 

40. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

12  cts.  and  p.  cent.  25 

Comfits,  preserved  in  sugar,  bran- 

dy,  or  molasses . 

it 

25. 

. . .40. 

. . .  30 

per  cent.  30 

Commode  handles . 

it 

25. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

“  knobs . 

u 

25. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Compasses . 

u 

30. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Composition  of  glass  or  paste,  set, 

a 

20. 

...30. 

...24 

“  30 

“  “  “  not  set, 

u 

10. 

. . .10. 

. . .  8 

“  10 

Con  cans,  India . 

a 

20. 

. . .25. 

...19 

“  30 

Coney  wool . 

ti 

10. 

.'.  .10. 

. . .  8 

(See  Wool.) 

Confectionary,  all,  not  otherwise 

provided  for . 

u 

25. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Contrayema  root . 

u 

'  20. 

...20. 

...15 

“  20 

Copperas . 

lb. 

,  2  cts. . 

...20. 

...15 

lb.  £  ct. 

Copper  bottoms . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  25 

Copper,  braziers’  and  sheets,  not 

otherwise  provided  for . 

It 

30. 

. . .20. 

...15 

“  25 

Copper,  for  the  use  of  the  mint . . 

free,  , 

.  .free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

“  in  pigs,  bars . 

free, . 

...  5 

. .  free, 

lb.  2  cts. 

“  old,  fit  only  to  be  re-manu- 

factured . 

free, . 

...  5 

. .  free, 

lb.  l^cts. 

“  manufactures  of,  not  oth- 

erwise  specified . 

per  cent.  39. 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

“  ore . 

free, 

.  .free, 

. .  free, 

“  5 

“  rods,  bolts,  spikes,  &  nails, 

lb 

.  4  cts. . 

. . .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  25 

Copper,  sheathing  for  ships,  when 

14  inches  wide  and  48  inches 

long,  and  weighing  from  14  to 

34  ozs.  per  square  foot . 

free, 

.  .free, 

. .  free, 

lb.  2  cts. 

Copper,  sulphate  of . 

lb 

.  4  cts. . 

...20. 

...15 

per  cent.  20 

Coral . 

per  cent.  20. 

...20. 

...15 

“  30 

“  cut  or  manufactured . 

It 

20. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Cordage,  tarred . 

lb. 

5  cts.. 

...25. 

...19 

lb.  2 £  cts. 

untarred . 

U 

44  cts. . 

...25. 

...19 

“  3  cts. 

“  ■  manilla . 

U 

44  cts. . 

...25. 

...19 

“  2  cts. 

Cordials,  all  kinds . 

gal. 

60  cts. 

. .100. 

...30 

gal.  50  cts. 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Coriander  seed . 

per  cent.  20  . 

,  .free,  . . 

free, 

per  cent.  10 

Cork,  manufactures  of . 

« 

25. 

...30... 

.  24 

“  30 

Corks . 

a 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

24 

“  20 

Cork-tree,  bark  of, unmanufactur’d, 

free, . 

.  4 

free. 

Cornelian  stone . 

per  cent.  *7 . 

. .  .10. .. 

.  4 

per  cent.  5 

“  ring3 . 

it 

7. 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

“  25 

Com  fans . 

U 

30. 

. .  .30 . . . 

.  24 

“  20 

Corn,  Indian,  or  maize . 

bush.  : 

10  cts.. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

bush.  10  cts. 

“  meal . 

• 

...20... 

.  15 

per  cent.  10 

Corrosive  sublimate,  (mercurial) . . 

per  cent.  25. 

•  •  • 25 •  •  • 

.  19 

“  20 

Corsets . 

a 

50. 

. . .  30 . . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Cosmetics . 

it 

25. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Cotton . 

lb. 

3  cts.  , 

.  .free,  . . 

free. 

free. 

Cotton,  unbleach’d, 1  00  thr’ds  sq.in. 

• 

or  less,  and  over  5  oz.  p.yd. 

per  cent.  30. 

•  • «25« •  • 

.  24 

sq.  yard  1  ct. 

100@140  thr’ds,  not  5  oz. 

a 

30. 

. . .25. . . 

.  24 

“  2  cts. 

140@200  thr’ds,  “ 

u 

30. 

•t*25*«* 

.  24 

“  3  cts. 

over  200  thr’ds,  “ 

a 

30. 

•  •  •  24;*  •  • 

.  24 

“  4  cts. 

“  bleached,  100  thr’ds  sq.  in. 

or  less,  and  over  5  oz. . . . 

u 

30. 

. .  .25 . . . 

.  24 

u  1|  cts. 

100@140  thr’ds,  not  5  oz. 

u 

30. 

. .  .25. . . 

24 

“  2J  cts. 

140@200  thr’ds,  “ 

it 

30. 

•  •  •  25 • •  • 

.  24 

<J  3J  cts. 

over  200  thr’ds,  “ 

it 

30 

. .  .25 . . . 

.  24 

u  4^  cts. 

“  colored,  100  thr’ds  sq.  inch 

or  less,  and  over  5  oz. . . . 

it 

30. 

. .  .25 . .  • 

.  24 

sq.yd.  1J 

cts.  &  p.ct.  10 

100@140  thr’ds,  not  5  oz. 

u 

30. 

•  •  •  25 1 • • 

.  24 

“  2J 

“  &  “  10 

140@200  thr’ds,  “ 

u 

30. 

. .  .25. . . 

.  24 

“  H 

«  &  “  10 

over  200thr’ds,  “ 

u 

30. 

...25... 

.'24 

“  4£ 

u  &  “  10 

“  other  plain  woven,  costing 

over  16  cts.  sq.  yard - 

u 

30. 

.  •  .25, . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  25. 

Cotton,  all  manufactures  of,  not 

otherwise  enumerated . 

a 

30. 

. . .25. . . 

.  ID 

“  25 

Cotton  bagging,  10  cts.  lb.  or  less. 

sq.  yd. 

4  cts. . 

...20... 

.  15 

lb.  l-J-cts. 

“  “  over  10  cts.  lb.. . 

u 

4  cts. . 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

“  2  cts. 

“  braces,  or  suspenders .... 

per  cent.  30. 

...30... 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  caps,  gloves,  leggins,  mitts, 

_socks,  stockings,  wove  shirts, 

and  drawers . 

1 1 

30. 

...20... 

.  15 

"  30 

Cotton  cord,  gimps,  and  galloons . 

a 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  embroidery,  or  floss . 

il 

25. 

...25... 

.  24 

“  20 

“  hosiery,  unbleached . 

it 

30. 

...20... 

.  15 

“  30 

“  lace,  including  bobbinet. . 

it 

20. 

• .  .25. . • 

.  19 

«  30 

“  laces,  insertings,  trimmings 

and  braids . 

it 

30. 

. . .25. . . 

.  24 

“  20 

“  spool  and  other  thread. . . 

u 

30. 

•••2 5 • • • 

.  24 

“  30 

“  thread,  twist,  and  yam,  all 

unbleach’d  and  uncolor’d 

it 

25. 

• • • 25 • • • 

.  24 

“  30 

11  thread,  twist,  and  yarn,  all 

bleached  or  colored. . . . 

li 

25. 

. . .25. ♦ . 

.  24 

«  30 
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1842. 

1846.  1857. 

1861. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 

Cotton  twist,  yam,  and  thread,  all 

other  on  spools  or  otherwise.. . 

per  cent.  30. 

25 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Counters . 

a 

20. 

30 

24 

“  30 

Counting-house  boxes . 

it 

30. 

OA 

24 

“  30 

Court  plaster . 

it 

30. 

. . .30. . . . 

24 

“  30 

Cowage,  or  Cowitch . 

n 

20. 

. . .20. • . . 

15 

“  20 

Cowries,  (shells) . 

u 

20. 

K 

•  ••  W  ♦  *  »  • 

4 

“  10 

Crab-claws . 

it 

20. 

. .  .20 .... 

15 

“  20 

Cranks,  mill,  of  wrought  iron. . . . 

lb.  4  cts. . 

L 

o 

• 

• 

• 

24 

“  30 

Crapes,  silk . 

lb.  $2.50. 

•  • « 2o •  .  «  • 

19 

(See  Silk.) 

Crash,  30  cts.  or  less . 

per  cent.  25 . 

. . .20 _ 

15 

per  cent.  25 

“  over  30  cts . 

It 

25. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  30 

Cravats . 

u 

50. 

. . .30 . . . . 

24 

“  30 

Cravat  stiffeners . 

it 

50. 

L 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24 

“  30 

Crayons  . 

It 

25. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

o 

CO 

• 

« 

• 

24 

“  30 

Crayon  pencils . 

it 

25. 

L 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24 

“  30 

Cream  of  tartar . 

free, . 

90 

«  *  (t  ( 

4 

free. 

Creas,  cotton,  as  cottons . 

per  cent.  30. 

24 

per  cent.  30 

“  linen . 

Ll 

25. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  25 

Crockery . 

ll 

30. 

30 

24 

“  25 

Crocus  powder . 

ll 

20. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Crowns,  Leghorn  hat . 

ll 

35. 

30 

24 

“  30 

Crucibles,  all . 

u 

30. 

• . .30. . * . 

24 

“  20 

Crystals,  glass . 

gross  $2.00. 

• 

• 

• 

# 

o 

CO 

• 

. 

• 

24 

“  30 

Cubebs . 

it 

20. 

• .  .20 . . . . 

15 

“  20 

Cudbear . 

ll 

10. 

4 

free. 

Cummin  seed . 

It 

20 

. .  free,  . .  free, 

per  cent.  10 

Cupboard  turns . .• . 

ll 

30. 

. .  .30 . . . . 

24 

“  30 

Curls,  hair, . 

It 

25. 

...  30 .... 

24 

“  30 

Curriers’  knives . 

it 

30. 

. . . 30. . . . 

24 

“  30 

Currants . 

lb.  3  cts.. 

8 

lb.  2  cts. 

Curtain  rings . 

per  cent.  30. 

30 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Custas,  as  manufactures  of  cottons 

a 

30. 

.  •  •  25 • • • • 

24 

“  30 

Cutch . . . 

ii 

10. 

. . .  10  . .  free, 

free. 

Cutlasses . 

ti 

*  30. 

30 

•  *  •  wv  «  .  .  . 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Cutlery,  all  kinds . 

It 

30. 

30 

24 

“  30 

Cyanine  of  iodine. . 

ii 

20. 

• 

• 

• 

o 

CO 

24 

“  30 

“  potassium . 

it 

20. 

L 

o 

. 

• 

• 

• 

24 

11  30 

“  zinc . 

ti 

20. 

...o0»..* 

24 

“  30 

D. 


Daggers  and  dirks .  per  cent  30. .  ..30. ...  24  per  cent  30 

Dates .  lb.  1  c . 40. . . .  8  lb.  ^  c. 

Decanters,  cut .  . . .  .40. . . .  30  per  cent  30 

“  plain .  ....30....  24  “  30 

Delaines,  gray .  per  cent.  40. ..  .30. ...  24  “  25 

“  colored .  “  40 _ 30....  24  «  30 

Delph .  «  30.... 30....  24  «  30 

39 
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1842 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Delphine . 

per  cent. 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

per  cent.  20 

Demijohns . 

each  BO  cts. . 

...30. 

...24 

“  30 

Denmark  satin,  or  satteens,  entire- 

ly  stuff . 

per  cent. 

20. 

...25. 

...19 

“  30 

Dentifrice . 

U 

20. 

...30. 

...24 

“  20 

Devonshire  kerseys . 

U 

40. 

. . .30. 

. . .  24  lb. 

12  cts.  and  p.  c.  25 

Diamonds . 

u 

n 

. .  10. 

...  4 

per  cent.  5 

u  set . 

u 

n 

. .  30 . 

...24 

“  25 

“  glaziers’ . 

u 

25. 

. . .15. 

...12 

“  10 

Diaper,  linen . 

u 

25. 

...20. 

. . .  15  30  cts.  or  less  p.ct.  25 

it  a 

u 

25. 

...20. 

. . .  15  over  30  cts.  p.ct.  30 

Diapers,  cotton . 

u 

30. 

. . .25. 

...24 

“  25 

Dice,  ivory  or  bone . '. 

u 

20. 

...30. 

...24 

“  30 

Dimities  and  dimity  muslin . 

u 

30. 

. . .25 . 

. . .  24  ^ 

(See  Cotton.) 

Distilled  vinegar,  medicinal . 

gal.  8 

cts.. 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Diuretic,  sal . 

per  cent. 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

“  30 

Divi  divi . .. . 

U 

20. 

. .  .20 

. .  free, 

free. 

Dolls,  of  every  description . 

u 

30. 

.. .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Domets,  a  flannel . 

• 

. . .25. 

...19 

(See  Flannel .) 

Dominoes,  bone  or  ivory,  if  any 

metal . 

u 

20. 

. . .30 . 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Dowlas . 

n 

25. 

. . .25 . 

...15 

“  30 

Doyleys,  cotton . 

u 

30. 

. . .25. 

...24 

“  30 

“  woolen . 

u 

40. 

. . .25. 

...24  lb. 

12  cts.  and  p.  c.  25 

“  linen . 

It 

25. 

. . . 20 . 

...15 

per  cent.  30 

Down,  all  kinds. . . 

u 

25. 

. .  .25 . 

...19 

“  20 

Dragons’  blood . 

u 

10. 

...15 

. .  free, 

free. 

Drawer  knobs  of  any  material. . . 

u 

30. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

“  “  entirely  of  cut  glass 

lb.  25 

cts.. 

. . .40. 

...30 

“  30 

“  “  “  plain  do. . 

per  cent. 

20. 

. .  .30 . 

...24 

“  30 

Drawers,  Guernsey,  wool  or 

worsted . 

« 

30. 

. .  .30. 

...24  lb. 

12  cts.  andp.  c.  25 

Drawers,  knit,  without  needle- 

work . 

(i 

30. 

. .  .30. 

. . .  24  “ 

12  “  “  25 

Drawers,  silk,  wove . 

a 

40. 

. . . 30 . 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

“  cotton,  wove . 

a 

30. 

. . .20. 

...24 

“  25 

Drawing  knives . 

n 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

11  30 

“  pencils . 

ii 

25 

...30. 

...24 

“  30 

Drawings . 

a 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

“  10 

Dried  pulp . 

<c 

20. 

.. .20. 

...15 

“  20 

Drillings,  linen . 

a 

25. 

. . .20. 

...15 

“  30 

“  if  cotton  be  a  component 

material,  subject  to  the  regula- 

tions  respecting  cotton  cloths. . 

it 

30. 

. . .25. 

•  •  • 

(See  Cotton) 

Drugs,  dyeing,  not  otherwise  enu- 

merated . 

a 

20. 

...20. 

•  •  • 

per  cent.  20 

“  dyeing  or  tanning,  in  a 

crude  state . 

free, . 

...20 

. .  free, 

free. 

“  medicinal,  not  otherwise 

enumerated,  in  a  crude  state. . . 

per  cent 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  20 

40 
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1842 

!. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Duck,  Holland,  English,  Russia, 

half-duck,  and  all  other  sail 

ducks . 

sq.  yd.  7  ( 

3tS.. 

...20.. 

...  15  2 

>  0  c.  or  less,  sq.y d.  p.  c.  2  5 

Do.  do.  do . 

sq.  yd.  7  < 

3tS.. 

. . .20. . 

..  15 

over  30  c.  “  “  30 

Dutch  metal,  in  leaf . 

per  cent. 

25. 

. . .20. . 

..  15 

per  cent.  10 

Durants,  worsted  stuff . 

U 

30. 

...25.. 

..  19 

“  30 

Dust  pans . 

u 

30. 

. > .30. . 

..  24 

“  20 

Dyeing  articles,  crude . 

u. 

20. 

...20  . 

.  free, 

“  free. 

Dyeing  drugs,  and  materials  for 

composing  dyes,  crude,  not  oth- 

erwise  enumerated . 

u 

20. 

...20  . 

.  free, 

free. 

E.' 


Earth,  in  oil. . . 

lb.  H  cts. . . 

.  .30 . 

...24 

100  lbs. 

,  $1.35 

“  brown,  red,  blue,  yellow, 

dry,  as  ochre . 

lb. 

1  ct. .  . 

.  .30. 

...  15 

100  lbs. 

35  cts. 

Earthenware . 

per  cent.  30. . 

.  .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Ebony,  manufact’res  of,  or  of  which 

it  is  the  material  of  chief  value 

It 

30.  . 

..40. 

...30 

U 

30 

Elastic  garters . 

U 

30.. 

.  .30. 

...24 

U 

30 

Elephants’  teeth . 

.  u 

5.. 

..  5 

. .  free, 

free. 

Elecampane . 

it 

20.. 

.  .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  20 

Embroideries,  all  in  gold  or  silver, 

fine,  or  half  fine,  or  other  metal 

a 

20.. 

.  .30. 

...24 

30 

Embroidery,  if  done  by  hand. . . . 

n 

30.. 

.  .30. 

...24 

u 

30 

Emeralds . 

u 

ni 

‘z- 

.  10. 

. ..  4 

u 

5 

Emery . 

free, . . 

..20. 

...  8 

free. 

“  cloth,  cotton . 

per  cent.  30. . 

..25. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Emetic,  tartar,  medicinal . 

U 

20.. 

..30. 

...24 

« 

20 

Enamelled  white . 

ci 

30. . 

.  .30. 

...24 

a 

20 

Engravers’  copper,  prepared  or 

polished . 

u 

30. . 

.  .30. 

...24 

ic 

20 

Engravers’  scrapers  &  burnishers 

u 

30. . 

..30. 

...24 

it 

20 

Engravings,  books  of,  bound  or  not 

Cl 

20. . 

.  .10. 

...  8 

u 

10 

Epaulettes,  all . 

.  .30. 

...24 

ii 

30 

Epsom  salts . . . 

per  cent.  20. . 

.  .20. 

...15 

a 

20 

Equalizing  files . 

U 

30. . 

..30. 

...24 

(i 

30 

Ergot . 

a 

20. . 

.  .20. 

...15 

Cl 

20 

Escutcheons,  silver . 

Cl 

30. . 

.  .30. 

...24 

It 

20 

“  brass,  iron,  steel, 

gilt  or  plated . 

it 

30  . 

.  .30. 

...24 

It 

30 

Escutcheon  pins . 

It 

30. . 

.  .30. 

...24 

it 

30 

Essence,  all . 

it 

25. . 

.  .30. 

...24 

u 

30 

Estopillas,  linen . 

ll 

25. . 

..20. 

...15 

It 

30 

Etchings  or  engravings . 

free, . . 

.  .10. 

. . .  8 

u 

10 

Ether . 

per  cent.  20  . . 

.  .20. 

...15 

• 

u 

20 

“  sulphuric . 

It 

20. . 

.  .20. 

...15 

u 

20 

Etoile,  or  stars  for  ornaments. . . . 

Cl 

30.. 

..30. 

...24 

Cl 

30 

41 
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Extract  of  belladonna . 

1842. 

per  cent.  25 . . 

1846. 

per  ct. 

. .30. . . 

1857. 

per  ct. 

.  24 

1861. 

per  cent.  20 

it 

Campeachy  wood . 

u 

20. . 

. .20. . . 

.  4 

free. 

a 

cicutas . 

tt 

25.. 

. .30... 

.  24 

tl 

20 

u 

colocynth . 

it 

25. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

It 

20 

u 

elaterium . 

it 

25.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

u 

20 

u 

gentian . 

•  * 

25.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

It 

20 

u 

liyosciamus . 

it 

35. . 

. .30.  . . 

.  24 

u 

20 

it 

indigo . 

it 

20. . 

..20... 

.  4 

free, 

it 

logwood . 

it 

20. . 

. .20. .. 

.  4 

free, 

tl 

madder . 

Lt 

20. . 

. .20. . . 

.  4 

free. 

tl 

nux  vomica . 

it 

25. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  20 

tt 

opium . 

It 

25. . 

..30... 

.  24 

tt 

20 

It 

rkatania . 

It 

25. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

a 

20 

it 

rhubarb . 

tt 

25.. 

. .30.. . 

.  24 

it 

20 

it 

stramonium . 

It 

25. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

u 

20 

Extracts 
woods, 
for ... . 

and  decoctions  of  dye 
not  otherwise  provided 

tt 

20. . 

. .20. . . 

.  4 

u 

20 

Extracts, 

all  other . 

u 

20. . 

. .30 . . . 

.  24 

a 

30 

Eyes  and  rods  for  stairs . 

It 

30.. 

..30... 

.  24 

u 

30 

“  bulls’,  a  bean . 

tt 

20. . 

. .20. .. 

.  15 

it 

10 

F. 

False  collars . 

per  cent.  30. 

. .  .30. . .  . 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Fancy,  or  perfumed  soaps . 

tt 

30. 

24 

“  30 

Fancy  vials  and  bottles,  uncut. . . 

gross 

$2.50. 

. . .30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Fans,  all . 

per  cent.  25. 

30 

24 

“  30 

Fastenings,  shutter  or  other,  of 

copper,  iron,  steel,  brass,  gilt, 

plated  or  japanned . 

it 

30. 

. . .30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Fearnought  cloth . 

tt 

40. 

.  .  .30. . . . 

24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

Feathers,  ornamental . 

tl 

25. 

or\ 

•  •  •  OU  •  «  a  • 

24 

“  30 

“  for  beds . 

It 

25. 

.. .25 _ 

19 

“  20 

“  vultures’,  for  dusters  . . 

il 

25. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Feldspar . 

it 

20. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  10 

Felting,  hatters’ . 

it 

25. 

. . .30 _ 

24 

“  20 

Felts,  or  hat  bodies  made  in  whole 

* 

or  in  part  of  wool, . 

each 

18  cts.. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Fennel,  essence  of . 

per  cent.  25. 

O  A 

•  •  t  l)v  •  •  «  • 

24 

“  30 

Ferrets,  cotton . 

a 

30. 

•  • »2o •  •  t « 

24 

“  30 

Ferri,  rubigo . 

tt 

20. 

20 

15 

“  20 

Fiddles . 

t: 

30. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Fids . 

it 

20. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Fifes,  bone,  ivory,  or  wood . 

it 

30. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Fig  blue . 

tt 

20. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Figs . 

lb.  2  cts, . 

• • • 40 • • • • 

S 

lb.  3  cts. 

Figures,  alabaster . 

per  cent.  30 . 

. . .40. . . . 

30 

per  cent.  30 

“  other . 

tt 

30. 

Q  A 

1  •  •  Ov  •  •  •  • 

24 

“•  30 

42 
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1848. 


1846. 

per  ct. 


1857. 

per  ct. 


1861. 


File  cuts . 

per  cent.  30 . 

30 

«  •  •  Ov  «  •  •  • 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Files . 

“  30. 

30 

24 

“  30 

Filtering  stones . 

“  20. 

30 

24 

“  20 

‘ 1  unmanufactured . . 

“  20. 

90 

«  •  •  aJV  •  •  •  • 

15 

“  10 

Firo  crackers . 

“  20. 

. . .30 . . . . 

24 

“  30 

“  irons  or  screens . 

Fish,  pickled,  other  than  in  barrels 

“  30. 

. . . 30 .... 

24 

“  30 

or  half  barrels,  not  specified. . . 

20. 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

lb.  £  ct. 

Fish,  in  oil . 

“  20. 

40 

•  •  •  a  \J  •  t  •  • 

30 

per  cent.  30 

“  mackerel . 

• 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

bbl.  $2.00 

“  “  pickled . 

bbl.  $1.50. 

...20.... 

15 

“  $1.00 

“  salmon,  pickled . 

• 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  $3.00 

“  other  “  in  bbls . 

“  $1.00. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  $1.50 

“  glue,  called  isinglass . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .20 _ 

16 

per  cent.  20 

“  hooks, . 

“  30. 

30 

24 

“  30 

“  sauce . 

“  30. 

O  A 

•  •  •  wv  •  •  •  • 

24 

“  20 

“  skins,  raw . 

“  30. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

“  skin  cases . 

Fisheries  of  the  U.  States  and  their 

“  20. 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

“  30 

territories,  all  products  of . 

free,  . 

.free,  . .  free, 

free. 

Fishing  nets . 

lb.  7  cts.. 

. .  .30 _ 

24 

lb.  6  cts. 

Fishing  lines,  silk . 

lb.  6  cts.. 

19 

per  cent.  30 

Flags,  floor  matting,  made  of. . . . 
“  carpets  and  carpeting,  and 

per  cent.  25 . 

0  p; 

19 

“  30 

floor  cloths,  made  of. . . . 

“  25. 

•  •  *25*  •  •  i 

19 

“  30 

Flageolets,  wood,  bone  or  ivory. . 

“  30. 

...20 _ 

15 

“  30 

Fl-rrm^ls,  nil . 

“  40. 

. . .25 _ 

19 

30  c.  or  less,  p.  ct.  25 
over  30  cts.,  “  30 

u  u 

“  40. 

• ,  «25* it* 

19 

Flap  hinges . 

Flasks,  or  bottles,  that  como  in 

“  30. 

30 

24 

per  cent.  30 

gin  cases . 

Flasks,  powder,  trass,  copper,  ja- 

gross  $2.50. 

O  A 

•  •  •  « >  o  ,  •  •  • 

24 

“  30 

panned  or  horn . 

per  cent.  30. 

*)  A 

24 

“  30 

Flat  irons . 

lb.  2\  cts.. 

Oft 

24 

lb.  1  ct. 

Flats,  for  making  hats  or  bonnets, 

per  cent.  30. 

30 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Flax,  unmanufactured . 

“  all  manufactures  of,  or  of 
which  flax  is  a  component  part, 

ton  $20. 

•  •  *15  •  •  free. 

ton  $15 

not  otherwise  specified . 

per  cent.  25. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

per  cent.  30 

Flax  seed . 

“  5. 

» • • 10 • •  •  • 

15 

bush.  16  cts. 

Fleams . 

“  30. 

30 

t  •  tUV  •  •  •  • 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Fleshers . 

“  30. 

. .  .30 . . . . 

24 

“  30 

Flies,  Spanish,  or  cantharides. . . . 

free, . 

. . .20 _ 

8 

“  10 

Flints . 

free, . 

K 

•  ••  w  •  •  *  • 

4 

free. 

Flint  stone . 

free, . 

1  5 

•  »  •  11/  •  •  •  • 

4 

free. 

Flints,  ground . 

free, . 

. . .20 _ 

4 

free. 

Float  files . 

Floor  cloth,  all  stamped,  printed, 

per  cent.  30. 

30 

24 

per  cent.  30 

or  painted . 

sq.yd.  35  cts. . 

• »  •  o  0  * , « , 

24 

“  30 
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1842. 

1846.  1857. 

1861. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 

Floor  cloth,  dish  or  table,  mats  of, 

per  cent.  25. 

•  t  •  30 • • • • 

24 

per  cent.  20 

“  44  lined  with  woollen  or 

f 

wool . 

u 

40. 

•  • • 30 •  •  •  • 

24 

“  30 

Flor  benzoin . 

tt 

30. 

•  • • 30 • • • • 

24 

“  20 

Florentine  buttons,  covered  with 

bombazette  over  a  metal  form . . 

tt 

30. 

•  •  «  2  o  •  •  •  • 

19 

“  30 

Floss  cotton  (see  Cotton  Thread ). 

u 

30. 

•  • • 25 • • •  • 

24 

“  30 

Floss  silk,  and  other  similar  silks 

purified  from  the  gum . 

11 

25. 

•  • 1 25 • •  •  # 

19 

44  20 

Flour  of  wheat . 

112  lbs.  VO  c. . 

. . . 20 .... 

15 

“  20 

“  other  grain . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

41  20 

Flour,  sulphur . 

free, . 

90 

15 

44  20 

Flower  water,  orange . 

per  cent.  20. 

•i«30»««« 

24 

44  20 

Flowers,  artificial . 

tt 

25. 

30 

24 

44  3  0 

Flowers,  all,  not  otherwise  pro- 

vided  for . 

It 

20. 

...20.... 

15 

44  20 

Flutes  of  wood,  ivory,  or  bone . . . 

tt 

30. 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

44  20 

Foils,  fencing . 

it 

30. 

30 

24 

44  30 

Foil,  copper . 

It 

30. 

30 

•  •  •uv •  •  «  • 

24 

44  30 

44  silver . 

tt 

20. 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

44  30 

44  tin . 

tt 

2£. 

12 

44  10 

Fol  digitalis . 

tt 

25. 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

44  2  0 

Forbidden  Fruit . 

tt 

20. 

. .  .20 _ 

8 

“  20 

Forge  hammers . 

lb.  2£  cts.. 

. .  .30 _ 

24 

lb.  2  cts. 

Forks,  all . 

per  cent.  30. 

30 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Fossils . 

free, 

.  free,  . .  free, 

free. 

Fox  glove . 

per  cent.  20. 

20 

•  •  •  A  V  •  *  •  • 

15 

per  cent.  20 

Frames,  or  sticks  for  umbrellas  or 

parasols . 

tt 

20. 

•  •  •  3  0  •  •  •  • 

24 

44  3  0 

44  plated  ci  net . 

a 

30. 

30 

•  •  •  U  V  •  •  •  t 

24 

44  30 

“  quadrant . 

a 

30. 

. . .30 _ 

24 

44  30 

44  silver  cruet . 

it 

30. 

•  .  .30 . . •  • 

24 

44  30 

Frankincense,  a  gum . 

it 

25. 

. .  .20 _ 

8 

free. 

Fringes,  cotton  or  wool . 

tt 

30. 

•  •  •  25 .... 

24 

per  cent.  30 

“  merino . 

it 

30. 

. .  .25. . .  # 

19 

44  30 

Frizettes,  hair  or  silk . 

it 

25. 

30 

24 

44  3  0 

Frocks,  Guernsey . 

tt 

30. 

. . .30.  . .  . 

24 

30  a  or  less,  p.  ct.  25 

it  it 

•••••••••  *.•••• 

tt 

30. 

30 

24 

over  30  cts.  p.  ct.  30 

Frosts,  glass . 

it 

30. 

...20 _ 

15 

44  30 

Fruits,  preserved  in  brandy  or 

sugar . 

u 

25. 

40 

*  •  •  wv  «  «  •  • 

30 

44  2  0 

“  preserved  in  their  own 

juice . 

tt 

20. 

...  20 .... 

15 

44  20 

44  pickled . 

tt 

20. 

. .  .30. . . . 

24 

44  2  0 

44  green,  ripe,  or  dried . 

free, 

40,30  &  20 

8 

44  10 

Frying  pans . 

per  cent.  30. 

30 

...uv/.... 

24 

44  30 

Fullers’  boards . 

ii 

12% 

..  30 _ 

24 

44  20 

“  earth . 

free, . 

« •  X0 « • . « 

8 

free. 

Fulminates,  or  fulminating  pow- 

ders . 

per  cent.  20. 

« • • 20 . • • • 

15 

per  cent.  20 

44 
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1842 

• 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Furniture,  coach  and  harness. . . . 

per  cent. 

30. 

.. .30. 

...24 

per  cent. 

30 

“  brass,  copper,  iron  or 

steel,  not  coach  or  harness. . . . 

c; 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

it 

30 

Furniture,  calico  or  chintz . 

it 

30. 

•  •  •  2  o . 

...24 

Ct 

30 

“  household,  not  other- 

wise  specified . 

it 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

it 

30 

Fur,  dressed,  all  on  the  skin . 

it 

20. 

.. .20. 

. . .  15 

it 

10 

“  hats  or  caps  of . 

it 

35. 

...30. 

...24 

« 

30 

“  hat  bodies  or  felts . 

it 

25. 

. .  .30 . 

...24 

it 

30 

“  muffs  or  tippets,  or  ether 

manufactures  not  specified .... 

tt 

35 . 

... 30 . 

...24 

it 

30 

Furs,  hatters,  dressed  or  undress- 

ed,  not  on  the  skin . 

tt 

25. 

. . . 10. 

...  8 

it 

10 

Furs,  undressed,  all  kinds  of.  on 

the  skin . 

t; 

5. 

. . .10. 

. . .  S 

u 

10 

G. 

Galanga . 

per  cent.  20. 

. .  .20. 

. . .  15 

per  cent. 

20 

Gallengal,  or  gallengal  root . 

“  20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

it 

20 

Galloons,  gold  and  silver,  fine  or 

4 

half  fine . 

“  30. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

it 

SO 

Galls,  nut . 

lb.  1  ct. . 

...  5. 

...  4 

Gambia  (Terra  Japonica) . 

per  cent.  10. 

. .  .10 

. .  free, 

free. 

Gamboge,  crude  or  refined . 

“  25. 

. . .20. 

...15 

It 

10 

Game  bags,  leather  or  twine .... 
Garance,  or  madder,  manufac- 

“  30. 

. ..30. 

. ..  24 

it 

30 

tures  of . 

“  30. 

...20 

. .  free, 

it 

20 

Garden  seeds,  not  otherwise  speci- 

tied . 

free, . 

.  free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

Garnets . 

“  7. 

. . . 10 , 

...  4 

it 

5 

“  hardware . 

“  30. 

...30. 

...24 

tt 

30 

Garters,  India  rubber,  with  clasps 

and  of  wire . 

per  cent.  30. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

per  cent. 

30 

Gauze,  cotton . 

30. 

•  •  •  2  D  • 

...24 

over  16  ct3.  p.  ct. 

25 

Gelatine . 

30. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

per  cent 

30 

Gems . . . 

“  7. 

. . .10. 

it 

5 

“  set . 

“  30. 

...30. 

...24 

it 

25 

Gentian  root . 

“  20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

free. 

German  silver,  manufactured  or 

not . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

ti 

30 

Gig  hames,  springs  or  handles. . . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

it 

30 

GDt  fancy  wares,  jewelry,  wire.&c. 

“  25. 

...30. 

...24 

ti 

30 

Gimlets . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

It 

30 

Gimps,  cotton . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...  24 

U 

30 

“  silk . 

lb.  $2.50. 

...25. 

...19 

tt 

30 

“  thread,  linen . 

wire  being  a  component 

per  cent.  30. 

...20. 

...  15 

ft 

30 

part,  of  chief  value. . . . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

u 

30 

45 
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1842. 

Gin . gal.60@90c. 

Gin  cases,  with  bottles  in  them, 


1846.  1857. 

perct  perct. 

..100 _ 30 


1861. 

1st  proof;  gal.  40  cts. 


the  cases  pay . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30 . . . . 

24 

per  cent.  30 

and  the  bottles . 

Ginger,  green,  ripe,  dried,  pre- 

“  30. 

. . ,30 . . . . 

24 

“  30 

served,  or  pickled . 

lb.  2  cts. 

40  &  30 

15 

“  10 

Ginghams,  as  cottons . 

per  cent.  30. 

•  • • 25 •  •  •  • 

24 

(See  Cotton.) 

Ginseng. . 

“  20. 

. .  .20 _ 

15  . 

per  cent.  20 

Girandoles . 

44  30. 

•  • « 30 • « » • 

24 

44  30 

Glass,  all  articles  not  specified. . . 

44  crown,  plate,  polished  or 
other  window, 

44  30. 

. .  .30 _ 

24 

44  30 

not  over  10  X  15. . 

30 

•  •  •  uv •  «  «  • 

24 

sq.  foot  H  cts. 

“  16X24.. 

•  •  •  30 • • « • 

24 

44  2$  cts. 

14  24X  30.. 

. . .30. . . . 

24 

44  4  eta 

over  1 1-  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  exc. 

. . .30 _ 

24 

44  4  cts. 

“  apothecaries’  vials,  16  oz. . 

gross  $2.25 

30 

24 

per  cent  30 

44  bottles,  black . 

various. 

. .  .30 _ 

24 

44  3  0 

44  broken . 

. . .  20  . .  free, 

free. 

“  old,  unbroken . 

...20  ..free, 

free. 

44  buttons,  cut, entirely  of. ... 

lb.  35  cts. 

_ 25 ... . 

19 

44  30 

“  colored. . 

per  cent.  30 

30 

24 

44  3  0 

44  cut,  engraved,  colored,  &c. 

40 

•  «  •  •  «  •  • 

30 

44  30 

44  disks,  optical . 

. .  .30 _ 

24 

44  10 

44  green,  pocket  bottles . 

various, 

30 

24 

44  3  0 

44  looking,  plates,  silvered  . . 

44  manufactures  of,  all  vessels 

a 

30 

«•  •  WV  »  •  •  • 

24 

44  30 

or  wares,  of  cut  glass. . 
44  manufactures  of,  all  others 

lb.  25  cts. 

. . .40. . . . 

30 

44  3  0 

not  specially  mentioned. 

per  cent.  25 

30 

24 

44  30 

44  of  antimony . 

44  3  0 

...  30 ... . 

15 

"  20 

44  paintings  on . 

44  pressed,  plain  or  mould,  not 

41  30 

. . .30 _ 

24 

44  3  0 

cut,  colored  or  engraved . 

Glass,  rough  plate,  cylinder, 

24 

44  25 

not  over  10  X  15 . 

. .  .20. . . . 

15 

sq.  foot  1  ct 

44  16  X  24 . 

20 

15 

44  1^  eta 

“  24X  30 . 

44  24X  30,  and  not 

...20 _ 

15 

44  2  eta 

over  1  lb.  per  sq.  ft. . . 
over  1  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  pays  an 
additional  duty  on  the 
excess  on  the  same  rates. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

44  3  eta 

Glasses,  hour . 

per  cent.  25. 

...  30  ... 

24 

per  cent  30 

Glauber  salts . 

44  30. 

. ..20. .. . 

15 

44  20 

Glaziers’  diamonds . 

44  25. 

• • «iv • •• « 

12 

44  10 

Globes. . 

44  30. 

•  •  *30*  •  •  • 

24 

44  20 

Gloves . 

doz.  $1.50 . 

30 

24 

44  2  0 

44  hair . 

per  cent.  25. 

. .  .25. . . . 

19 

44  30 

Glue,  all . 

lb.  5  cts.. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

44  20 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Goats’  hair . 

lb.  1  c. . 

...20 

. .  free, 

lb.  18  c.  or  lcs3,  ; 

;>.  c.  5 

ft  tt 

11 

1.  1  c.. 

...20 

. .  free, 

18@24  cts.  lb. 

3  cts. 

((  u 

It 

.  1  c.. 

..  .20 

. .  free, 

over  24  cts.  lb. 

9  cts. 

“  skins,  raw . 

per  cent.  5 . 

...  5. 

...  4 

per  cent.  5 

“  “  tanned . 

doz. 

$1.00. 

. . .20. 

...15 

a 

20 

Gold,  all  articles  composed  of. . . . 

per  cent.  30. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

a 

30 

Gold  and  silver  leaf . 

U 

20. 

•  •  •  15 • 

...12 

a 

20 

“  beaters’  brine . 

U 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

a 

20 

“  “  moulds . 

a 

10. 

...10. 

...  8 

tc 

20 

“  “  skins . 

a 

10. 

...10. 

. . .  S 

a 

10 

“  dust . 

free, 

. .  free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

“  embroideries . 

a 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

tt 

30 

“  muriate  of . 

it 

25. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

a 

20 

“  oxide  of . 

a 

25. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

tt 

20 

“  paper,  in  sheets,  strips,  or 

other  forms . 

a 

30. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

a 

20 

“  shell  for  painting . 

a 

20. 

.. .30. 

...24 

a 

20 

“  size . 

a 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

a 

20 

“  studs . 

a 

20. 

.. .30. 

...24 

a 

30 

Golo  shoes  or  clogs . 

a 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

a 

30 

Gouges . 

a 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

tt 

30 

Gown  patterns,  wool  being  a  com- 

ponent  part . 

« 

40. 

. . .30. 

...24 

lb.  12  cts.  andp. 

ct.  25 

Grains,  towed . 

a 

35. 

...20. 

...15 

per  cent.  30 

Grain  tin . 

« 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

a 

10 

Granulated  tin . 

tt 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

tt 

10 

Grapes,  not  dried . 

It 

20. 

...30. 

. . .  8 

a 

20 

Grass  and  cotton  cloth,  as  cottons 

it 

25. 

. . .25. 

...24 

(See  Cotton.) 

“  bags . 

sq.yd. 

5  cts. . 

. . .30. 

...24 

yd.  1 0  c.  or  less  lb.  1  £  cts. 

tt  it 

a 

5  cts. . 

.. .30. 

...24 

yd.over  10  cts.  lb. 

2  cts. 

“  fiats,  braids,  or  plaits . 

per  cent.  35. 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  20 

“  hats  or  bonnets . 

u 

35. 

. ..30. 

...24 

tt 

30 

“  henguin . 

it 

25. 

. . .25. 

...19 

tt 

20 

“  Sisal,  mats,  of  flags  and 

rope . 

ton  $25. 

...25. 

...19 

9  it 

20 

Grasshopper  springs . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

tt 

30 

Grease . 

a 

10. 

. . .10. 

. . .  8 

a 

10 

Green  turtle . 

a 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

a 

10 

Gridiron . 

a 

30. 

.. .30. 

...24 

tt 

30 

Grindstones . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5. 

...  4 

u 

10 

“  unfinished . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5  • 

...  4 

free. 

Guava  jelly,  or  paste . 

it 

30. 

.. .30. 

...24 

tt 

20 

Guernsey  frocks . 

a 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

“25@30 

Gunny  bags . 

S(pjrd. 

5  cts. . 

. . .20. 

...15 

lb.  1-J@2  cts. 

Guano . 

free, 

.  free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

imitation  of . 

free, . 

...20 

. .  free, 

free. 

Guimauve,  or  camomile . 

per  cent.  20 . 

. . .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  20 

Guinea  grains . 

a 

20. 

...20 

. .  free, 

it 

10 

Guitars . 

a 

30. 

...20. 

...15 

a 

20 

Guitar  strings,  gut . 

tt 

30. 

...20. 

...15 

u 

20 

47 
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1842.  1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Gum  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin . 

per  cent.  15 _ 30. . . 

.  8 

free. 

“  copal . 

tt 

. . • • 10 • • • 

.  8 

per  cent.  10 

11  elastic  articles . 

K 

20.... 30... 

.  24 

“  30 

“  Senegal,  Arabic  and  Traga- 

canth,  Barbary,  East  India  and 

Jedda,  and  all  other  resinous 

substances  not  specified,  in  a 

crude  state . 

It 

15. . . .10. . . 

.  8 

free. 

Gum  purdu,  as  opium . 

it 

15 .... 20. • . 

.  15 

per  cent.  10 

“  substitute,  burnt  flour  and 

starch . 

it 

li)  *  •  •  .10.  •  • 

.  8 

“  10 

Gums,  medicinal,  in  a  crude  state, 

it 

15 ...  .20. . . 

.  15 

“  10 

Gun  locks . 

tt 

30. . .  .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Gunny  cloth . 

sq.  yd.  5  cts . 20. . . 

.  15 

lb.  1  \  @  2  cts. 

Gunpowder . 

lb.  8  cts . 20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

Guns  (except  muskets  and  rifles), 

<( 

30. . . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Gun  wadding  of  paper . 

u 

25. . . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Guts,  sheeps’,  salted . 

ti 

20 _ 20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

Gutta  percha,  unmanufactured  . . 

_ 20. .. 

.  4 

free. 

Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris . 

free,  .  .free,  . . 

free, 

free. 

“  “  “  ground, 

free,  .  .free,  . . 

free, 

“  10 

Hackels,  all . 

H. 

per  cent.  30. . 

30 

•  • 

24 

por  cent. 

30 

Hair, 

Angora  goats’,  raw,  18  cts. 
or  less . 

lb.  1  ct. . . 

it 

5 

tt 

do.  do.  over  18  cts., 

it 

1  ct. .  . 

..20 _ 

15 

lb.  3  cts. 

ti 

all  other  manufactures  of 
goats’  or  mohair . 

per  cent.  25. . 

• « 25 •  •  •  • 

19 

per  cent. 

30 

1 1 

belts  and  brooms . 

Li 

30. . 

. .30. . . 

24 

it 

25 

it 

bracelets,  chains,  ringlets, 
and  curls . 

U 

25.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

tt 

30 

it 

braids,  for  the  head . 

tt 

25. . 

. .30 . . . . 

24 

it 

30 

u 

cloth . 

ti 

25. . 

.  .25 _ 

19 

tt 

25 

It 

curled,  for  beds . 

It 

20.  . 

.  .20 _ 

15 

it 

20 

ti 

for  head  dresses . 

u 

25.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

tt 

30 

it 

gloves . 

Li 

25. . 

.  .25 _ 

19 

tt 

20 

a 

nets . 

tt 

25. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

it 

30 

it 

pencils . 

tt 

20.. 

.  .30. . . . 

24 

tt 

30 

tt 

pins . 

H 

30. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

a 

30 

it 

prepared  and  cleaned  for  use 

it 

20.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

tt 

30 

u 

powder,  not  perfumed . 

tt 

20.. 

.  .20 _ 

15 

a 

20 

t< 

powder,  perfumed,  all  others 
not  specified . 

a 

20.. 

. . 30 . . . . 

24 

tt 

20 

it 

seating . 

tt 

25.. 

••25.*. « 

19 

tt 

25 

ti 

unmanufactured . 

tt 

10.. 

•  .10 » • • • 

8 

u 

10 

u 

“  uncleaned . . 

it 

10.. 

.  •  10 • • • • 

8 

free. 

Hames,  wood . 

it 

35.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

tt 

30 

48 
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1842.  1846.  1857.  186L 

per  ct.  per  ct. 


Hammers,  not  blacksmiths’  . . 

80. 

30 

»  »  ♦  uv  «  .  i  » 

24 

per  cent. 

30 

Hams,  bacon . 

cts. . 

. . .20 _ 

15 

lb.  2  cts. 

Handkerchiefs,  linen . 

it 

25. 

90 

«  »  »  V  •  t  •  • 

15  (See  Linen)  “  25@ 

30 

“  silk . 

lb.  $2 

50. 

19  (Sec 

Silk)  “  20@30 

“  cotton . 

30. 

95 

24 

(See  Cotton) 

Handles  for  chests . 

30. 

30 

•  t  (  U  V  •  •  •  • 

24 

per  cent. 

30 

Hangers . 

It 

30. 

•  •  •  SO « • • • 

24 

tt 

30 

Hangings,  paper . 

a 

35. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

ti 

30 

Hares’  hair,  or  fur . 

it 

25. 

8 

per  cent. 

10 

Hare  skins,  undressed . 

a 

5. 

8 

U 

10 

u  “  dressed . 

u 

20. 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

it 

20 

Ilarlaem  oil . 

a 

20. 

30 

«  •  »ov •  «  •  t 

24 

it 

20 

Harness . 

a 

35  . 

30 

24 

tt 

30 

“  furniture  . 

it 

30. 

...30  various, 

tt 

30 

Harp  strings,  gut . 

it 

15. 

90 

15 

tt 

20 

“  wire . 

u 

15. 

30 

24 

it 

20 

Harps  and  harpsichords . 

a 

30. 

20 

15 

li 

20 

Hartshorn . 

a 

20. 

30 

24 

it 

20 

Hatchets . 

u 

30. 

24 

it 

80 

Hat  felts,  or  bodies,  of  wool, 

not 

put  in  form  or  trimmed .... 

Cts. . 

..  .20. . . . 

15 

ti 

20 

Hat  bodies,  cotton . 

30. 

. . .30 _ 

24 

tt 

30 

Hats,  Leghorn . 

it 

35 . 

..  30 _ 

24 

it 

30 

“  of  chip,  straw,  or  grass. 

it 

35 . 

. . .30 _ 

24 

tt 

30 

“  of  wool . 

cts. . 

. . .20 _ 

15 

n 

30 

“  all  other . 

30. 

30 

24 

it 

30 

Hatters’  irons . 

it 

30. 

. . .  30 . . . . 

24 

il 

30 

Hautboys . 

fl 

30. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

tt 

20 

Haversacks,  of  leather . 

tt 

35. 

•  •  »30 • • • • 

24 

tt 

30 

Hayknives . 

it 

30. 

30 

24 

a 

80 

Head-dresses,  ornaments  for  . 

it 

80. 

30 

24 

n 

20 

Head  pieces  for  stills . 

it 

30. 

30 

24 

tt 

30 

Hearth  rugs,  all . 

il 

40. 

30 

24 

a 

30 

Hellebore  root . 

it 

20. 

...20 _ 

15 

u 

20 

Hemlock . 

it 

20. 

•  ••  *-'•••• 

4 

tt 

20 

Hemp,  all  manufactures  ofj 

not )  „ 

?0 

20 

i  Jyd- 

30  c.  or  less  p.c. 

25 

otherwise  specified . 

...  1 

(  over  30  cts.  yd.  “ 

30 

Hemp — a  component  part. . . 

it 

20. 

_ 20. . . . 

15 

per  cent. 

20 

“  Manilla . 

•  •  •  25 » ,  •  • 

19 

ton  $15 

“  seed . 

20. 

*  •  •  1 0  •  •  •  • 

8 

bush.  10 

cts. 

“  unmanufactured . 

24 

ton  $35 

Henbane . 

. . .20 _ 

15 

per  cent. 

20 

Herrings . 

..50. 

. . .20 - 

15 

bbl.  $1 

.00 

Hessians . 

25. 

. . .20. . . . 

15 

per  cent. 

30 

Hides,  raw  and  salted . 

it 

5. 

•  ••  5  #  # • • 

4 

tt 

5 

“  tanned . 

it 

20. 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

il 

20 

Hobby  horses . 

it 

30. 

•  •  *30 » » • • 

24 

u 

30 

Hods . 

n 

30. 

•  •  .30. • .. 

24 

n 

30 

Hoes . 

u 

30. 

30 

t  t  •  «  t  f 

24 

it 

30 

Hollands,  brown . 

tt 

25. 

90 

(  «  tMV/t  •  •  • 

15  (See  Linen)  25@30 

49 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Hollow  ware,  tinned . 

per  cent.  30 . 

. • . 30 . . 

..  24 

lb.  2£  i 

cts. 

Hones . 

it 

20. 

...20.. 

..  15 

per  cent. 

20 

noney  and  honey  water . 

20. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

gal.  10  ( 

cts. 

ITooks,  all . 

U 

30. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

per  cent. 

30 

Hooks  and  eyes . 

u 

30. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

<C 

30 

Hops . 

u 

20. 

...20.. 

..  15 

u 

10 

Horn  combs . 

u 

25. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

tl 

30 

u  plates  for  lanterns . 

It 

20. 

k 

1  1  *  V  1  • 

..  4 

u 

20 

“  tips . 

u 

5. 

•  •  •  5 « » 

.  4 

u 

10 

Horns . 

(1 

5. 

...  5.. 

. .  4 

u 

10 

Household  furniture . 

l< 

30. 

...30.. 

. .  24 

It 

30 

“  “of  cedar,  gra- 

nadilla,  ebony,  mahogany,  rose, 

and  satin  wood . 

u 

30. 

.. .40. . 

..  30 

It 

30 

Hungary  water . 

u 

25. 

. .  .30. . 

..  24 

ti 

20 

Hyacinth  roots . 

free,  , 

.  .free,  . 

.  free, 

free. 

Hydriodate  of  potash . 

U 

20. 

. .  .20. . 

..  15 

u 

15 

Hydrometers,  of  glass . 

It 

25. 

L 

o 

• 

• 

..  24 

it 

30 

I. 


Ice . 

free, . 

. .  .20 

. .  free, 

free. 

Imitation  of  precious  stones . 

Implements  of  trade  of  persons 

per  cent.  7 . 

. . .10. 

...  8 

per  cent.  25 

arriving  in  the  United  States. . 

free,  . 

,  .free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

India  grass . 

ton  $25. 

. . .25. 

...19 

ton  $15 

“  rubber,  unmanufactured. . . 

free, . 

. .  .10. 

...  4 

free. 

u  “  boots  and  shoes  . . . 

“  “  other  manufactures 

per  cent  30 . 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  20 

of  India  rubber. . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  20 

“  “  milk  of . 

“  30. 

. . .20. 

...  4 

free. 

“  “  suspenders . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  20 

“  “  webbing . 

“  30. 

. ..30. 

...24 

“  30 

Indian  meal . 

112  lbs.  20  c. . 

. . .20. 

...15 

“  10 

“  corn . 

bush.  10  cts. . 

. . .20. 

...15 

bush.  10  cts. 

Indigo . 

lb.  5  cts.. 

. . .10. 

...  4 

free, 

Indispensables,  or  bags,  leather . . 

per  cent.  35. 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

“  “  merino  stuff 

“  30. 

...25. 

...19 

“  30 

“  “  silk . 

“  30. 

. . .25. 

...19 

“  30 

“  “  bead  . 

“  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Ink . 

“  25. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Ink  powder. . 

“  25. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Ink  stands,  glass  cut . 

various . 

. . .40. 

...30 

“  30 

“  all  other . 

u 

• 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  25 

Instruments,  philosophical . 

“  “  specially 

ti 

• 

...30. 

...24 

“  20 

imported . 

free,  . 

.  free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

Instruments,  musical . 

per  cent.  30. 

20 

•  •  •  \j  • 

...15 

per  cent.  20 

Inventions,  model  of . 

free,  . 

.  free, 

. .  free, 

free. 
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Iodine . 

1842. 

per  cent.  20. 

1846.  1857. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 

. . .20. . . .  15 

1861. 

per  cent.  10 

tc 

salts  of . 

“  20. 

. . . 20. . . .  15 

“  15 

Ipecac,  or  ipecacuanha . 

“  20. 

...20 _ 15 

“  10 

Iris 

root . 

“  20. 

...20 _ 15 

free. 

Iridium . 

“  20. 

. .  .20. ...  15 

free. 

Iron 

,  anchors . 

lb.  3  cts. . 

...30 _ 24 

lb.  l^cts. 

U 

anvils . 

lb.  2^  cts.. 

...30 _ 24 

“  1£  cts. 

tt 

axles,  and  malleable  iron  in 
castings . 

lb.  4  cts. . 

...30 _ 24 

lb.  2  cts. 

it 

band,  hoop  and  slit  rods,  all 
other . 

lb.  24  cts. . 

...30 _ 24 

ton  $20 

it 

bars,  flat — 1@7  in.  wide,  and 
£@2  in.  thick  (not  less  than 
20  percent.) . 

ton  $25. 

. .  .30. . . .  24 

“  $15 

u 

bars,  round,  -£@4  in.diam.  do. 

“  $25. 

...30 _ 24 

“  $15 

tt 

“  square,  ^@4  in.  sq’re  do. 

“  $25. 

...30 _ 24 

“  $15 

il 

bed  screws  and  wrought 
hinges . 

per  cent.  30. 

. .  .30. . . .  24 

lb.  1|  cts. 

tt 

blacksmith  hamm.  &  sledges 

lb.  24  cts. . 

...30 _ 24 

“  2  cts. 

it 

boiler  plates . 

“  24  cts. . 

A 

...30 _ 24 

ton  $20 

it 

cables,  chains  and  parts . 

“  4  cts. . 

...30 _ 24 

lb.  1£  cts. 

n 

cast  iron  vessels,  sads,  tailor’s 
&  hatters’,  stoves,  and  stove 
plates . 

“14-  cts.. 

...30 _ 24 

lb.  1  c. 

tt 

cast  iron  pipe,  steam,  gas 
and  water . 

“  1^  cts.. 

...30 _ 24 

lb.  £  c. 

tt 

cast  iron  butts  and  hinges. . 

“  24  cts.. 

...30 _ 24 

lb.  2  cts. 

tt 

castings,  all  other . 

lb.  1  c.. 

. . . 30 . . . .  24 

per  cent.  25 

tt 

chains,  trace,  halter  and  fence 
of  rod  over  ^  in . 

lb.  4  cts. . 

. .  .30 _ 24 

lb.  l^cta 

u 

do.  do.  in . 

“  4  cts. . 

...30 _ 24 

“  2  cts. 

tt 

do.  do.  No.  9@£  in . 

“  4  cts.. 

...30 _ 24 

“  2£  cts. 

tt 

do.  do.  less  than  No.  9. . 

“  4  cts.. 

...30 _ 24 

per  cent.  25 

u 

cut  tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs, 
not  over  16  oz.  per  M.  ... 

M.  5  cts.. 

...30 _ 24 

M.  2  cts. 

tt 

do.  do.  over  16  oz.  per  M. 

M.  5  cts.. 

...30 _ 24 

lb.  2  eta 

tt 

galvanized  or  zinc-coated . . . 

per  cent.  30. 

...30 _ 24 

“  2  cts. 

it 

hollow  ware,  glazed  or  tinned 

lb.  24  cts.. 

...30 _ 24 

“  2\  cts. 

tt 

liquor . 

per  cent.  30 

...30 - 24 

percent.  10 

u 

nails  and  spikes,  cut . 

lb.  4  cts. . 

...30 _ 24 

lb.  1  ct. 

n 

nails,  spikes,  rivets  and  bolts, 
wrought . 

lb.  3® 4  cts.. 

. .  .30 _ 24 

lb.  2  cts. 

tt 

nails,  horseshoe . 

lb.  4  cts. . 

. .  .30 _ 24 

“  3|  cts. 

tt 

other,  rolled  and  hammered 

ton  $25. 

...30 _ 24 

ton  $20 

tt 

pig  and  old  scraps  (not  less 
than  20  per  cent.) . 

ton  $9. 

. .  .30 _ 24 

ton  $6 

tt 

railroad,  not  over  6  in.  high 
(not  less  than  20  p.  c.) . . . . 

ton  $25 . 

...30 _ 24 

ton  $12 

tt 

sheet,  smooth  or  polished. . . 

lb.  2£  cts.. 

...30 _ 24 

lb.  2  cts. 
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1842.  1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Iron,  sheet,  all  other  not  thinner 

than  No.  20  wire . 

lb.  2£  cts . 30. . . 

.  24 

ton  $20 

K 

sheet,  No.  20® 25 . 

lb.  2-J-  cts . 30. . . 

.  24 

“  $25 

« 

“  thinner  than  No.  25 . . 

lb.  2^  cts . 30. . . 

.  24 

“  $30 

u 

slabs,  blooms,  loops,  and 

more  wrought  than  pig, 
and  less  than  bars . 

ton  $17. . . .30. . . 

.  24 

ton  $15 

u 

taggers’  irons . 

per  cent.  30. . .  .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  10 

(( 

wood  screws,  2  in.  or  less. . . 

lb.  12  cts . 30. . . 

.  24 

lb.  8  cts. 

u 

“  “  over  2  in . 

“  12  cts . 30... 

.  24 

“  5  cts. 

It 

“  “  wash’d  or  plat. 

per  cent.  30. . .  .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  wrought  for  mill,  mill  cranks, 
ships,  locomotives,  steam 
engines,  or  parts,  not  less 

than  25  lbs . 

“  wrought  railroad  chains, 
nuts,  and  punched  washers, 
“  wrought  tubes,  steam,  gas, 

and  water . 

“  all  other  manufactures . 

Isinglass . 

Issue  peas  . 

plaster . 

Ivory . 

11  black . . 

“  manufactures  of . . 

“  nuts . 

“  vegetable,  manufactures  of. 


lb.  4  cts. . 

...30. 

...24 

lb.  1 

1  cts. 

• 

. . .30. 

...24 

ton  $25 

lb.  5  cts.. 

...30. 

...24 

lb. 

2  cts. 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

“  20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

tt 

20 

“  20. 

. . .30. 

...24 

(l 

20 

“  20. 

. . .30. 

...24 

tt 

20 

free. . 

...  5 

. .  free, 

free. 

lb.  f  ct. . 

...20 

. .  free, 

u 

10 

per  cent.  20 . 

. . .30. 

...24 

{( 

30 

free, . 

•  •  •  5  • 

...  4 

free. 

“  20. 

...30. 

...24 

it 

30 

Jack  chains  and  screws . 

Jacks  for  piano  fortes . 

“  clothier’s . 

Jalap . 

Japanned  wares,  of  all  kinds .... 
Jellies,  and  all  similar  preparations 

Jerk  beef . . 

Jet,  real  or  composition . 

Jewelry . 

“  false,  so  called . 

Joints,  India . 

Jostic,  or  jos  light . 

Juice  of  oranges . 

Juniper  berries . 

“  plants . 

Junk,  old . 

Jute . 

“  carpeting . 


per  cent.  30. . .  .30. 


tt 

30. . . 

.20. 

tt 

30. . . 

.30. 

it 

20... 

.20. 

tt 

30. .. 

30. 

tt 

30. . . 

.30. 

lb.  i 

1  cts, . . . 

.20. 

per  cent.  20. . . 

.30. 

tt 

20... 

.30. 

u 

25... 

.30. 

tt 

30. . . 

.30. 

it 

30. .. 

.20. 

u 

20... 

.20. 

it 

20.. . 

.20. 

“  20  .  .free, 

free,  .  .free, 

ton  $25 _ 25 . 

per  cent.  30. . .  .30. 
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..  24 
..  24 
..  24 
..  15 
..  24 
..  24 
..  15 
..  24 
..  24 
..  24 
..  24 
..  15 
..  15 
..  15 
.  free, 

.  free, 
..  19 
..  15 


per  cent.  30 

it 

30 

it 

30 

tt 

10 

tt 

30 

u 

30 

lb.  1  ct. 

per  cent.  30 

u 

25 

<( 

25 

it 

30 

it 

20 

u 

20 

tt 

10 

free. 

free, 

ton  $10 

sq.  yd. 

4  cts. 
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1842. 

Juto  bagging,  10  c.  p.  yd.  or  less . .  per  cent.  30 . 


“  “  over  10  c.  p.  yd. ...  “  30 . 

“  butts .  “  25. 


1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

.  .20... 

.  15 

lb.  1  \  cts. 

. .20. .. 

.  15 

“  i  ct. 

..20... 

.  15 

ton  $5 

Kaleidoscopes . 

per  cent.  30 . 

. . .30. . . . 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Kalydor . 

U 

30. 

. .  .30. . . . 

24 

it 

30 

Kelp . 

free, . 

•  • • 10 • • « • 

8 

free. 

Kentledge . 

lb. 

1  ct.. 

. .  .30 _ 

24 

it 

20 

Kermes . 

free, . 

R 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

4 

it 

10 

“  (mineral) . 

per  cent.  20. 

1  % 

•  i  •  1U  ,  .  •  • 

12 

it 

10 

Kersey  ratteen . 

U 

40. 

qf) 

24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

Kerseys . 

ii 

40. 

30 

24 

lb.  12  cts.  andp.  ct.  25 

Kerseymere . 

ll 

40. 

30 

24 

lb.  12  cts.  andp.  ct.  25 

Kerstes . 

u 

20. 

15 

per  cent.  20 

Kettles,  brass,  in  nests . 

lb.  12  cts.. 

L 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24 

« 

30 

“  cast  iron  or  copper . 

lb.  1 J  cts. . 

L 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24 

« 

30 

Keys,  watch,  of  gold  or  silver . . . 

per  cent.  20. 

L 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24 

ti 

30 

“  all  other,  of  iron,  brass, 

copper,  gold,  or  silver . 

it 

30. 

.  •  ,30 .... 

24 

it 

30 

Kilmarnock  caps . 

ll 

40. 

30 

24 

u 

30 

Kirschenwasser . 

gal.  60  cts. 

. .100 _ 

30 

gal.  50  cts. 

Knitting  needles . 

per  cent.  20. 

.. .20 _ 

15 

per  cent.  20 

Knives,  all,  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 

brass,  pewter,  lead,  or  tin . 

u 

30. 

30 

24 

it 

30 

Knobs,  brass,  gilt,  plated,  or 

washed,  iron,  steel,  copper,  or 

brass . 

ll 

30. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

o 

CO 

• 

• 

• 

24 

u 

30 

Knobs,  cut  glass . 

tt 

30. 

40 

•  •  •  Ttv  •  •  •  • 

30 

u 

30 

“  glass,  not  cut . 

it 

30. 

L 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24 

tt 

25 

“  “  with  brass,  iron, 

steel,  or  composition  shanks . . . 

ii 

30. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

o 

CO 

• 

• 

• 

24 

ll 

25 

Knockers . 

ll 

30. 

30 

24 

tt 

30 

Kreosote . 

u 

30. 

• « « 3  0  • • • • 

24 

ll 

20 

L. 


Labels,  decanter  or  other,  gilt  or 


plated . 

per  cent.  30. . 

..30... 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 

Labels,  decanter  or  other,  gold  or 

silver . 

“  30.. 

. .30. . . 

,.  24 

“  30 

Labels,  printed . 

“  30.. 

..20... 

,.  24 

“  20 

Lac  dve . 

free, . . 

R 

•  •  v  #  »  # 

.  4 

free. 

Lac  marine . 

“  20.. 

..20... 

.  15 

"  20 

“  spirits . 

free, . . 

..20... 

.  4 

free. 
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Lac  sulphur . 

Lace,  all  kinds  of,  made  into  wear- 

1842, 

free, . . 

1846.  1857. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 

. .20. . . .  4 

1861. 

free. 

ing  apparel . 

per  cent.  30. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Lace,  bobbinet . 

ll 

20.. 

24 

IC 

30 

“  bobbinet  veils,  cotton . 

u 

30. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

ti 

30 

“  coach,  worsted  or  silk . 

a 

35.. 

•  •  2  j  ( ( •  t 

19 

K 

30 

“  shawls,  if  sewed . 

“  caps,  pelerines,  chemisettes, 
handkerchiefs,  collars  and  capes, 

it 

30.. 

. .30. . . . 

24 

it 

30 

veils,  cotton . 

ll 

40.. 

. . 30. . . . 

24 

IC 

30 

Laced  boots  or  bootees . 

it 

30. . 

. .30. . . . 

24 

tc 

30 

Laces,  all  thread . 

it 

15.. 

.  .20 _ 

15 

tt 

30 

“  gold  and  silver . 

u 

15.. 

..30 _ 

24 

It 

30 

Lacets,  or  lacings,  silk  or  cotton . . 

it 

30.. 

•«25*((« 

19 

ti 

30 

Lacquered  ware . 

u 

30.. 

.  .30 ... . 

24 

u 

30 

Ladle  heads . 

Ladles,  iron,  tin,  Britannia,  brass, 

u 

30.. 

.  .30. . . . 

24 

tt 

30 

copper  or  gilt . 

<{ 

30.. 

. .30. . . . 

24 

ll 

30 

Lake,  (water  colors) . 

ic 

20.. 

.  .30. . . . 

24 

tt 

30 

“  drop,  do, . 

it 

20.. 

.  .30. . . . 

24 

It 

30 

11  paints . 

ti 

20.. 

. .30. . . . 

24 

(C 

30 

Lampblack . 

Lamp  hooks  or  pulleys,  brass,  cop- 

u 

20.. 

.  .20 _ 

15 

l( 

20 

per,  iron,  or  wood . 

Lamps,  brass,  copper,  tin,  or  plain 

it 

30. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

IC 

30 

glass  . 

n 

30.. 

. .30. . . . 

24 

IC 

30 

Lamps,  cut  glass . 

lb.  45  cts. . . 

30 

ll 

30 

“  with  glass  chimneys . 

per  cent.  20. . 

. .30 . . . . 

24 

ll 

30 

Lancet  cases . 

IC 

35.. 

..30 _ 

24 

ll 

30 

Lancets . 

U 

30.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

ll 

30 

Lantern  leaves,  or  horn  plates . . . 
Lanterns,  japanned,  tin,  gilt,  plat- 

IC 

20.. 

1 

•  •  5 » # » * 

4 

tt 

20 

ed,  brass,  pewter,  or  copper . . . 

it 

30. . 

. .  30 . . . . 

24 

tt 

30 

Lapis  calaminaris . 

ll 

20. . 

. .20. . . . 

15 

II 

20 

“  infernalis . 

ic 

20.. 

..20 _ 

15 

tt 

20 

“  tutia . 

u 

20.. 

.  .20 _ 

15 

tt 

20 

Lard . 

lb.  3  cts. . . 

..20 _ 

15 

lb. 

2  cts. 

Larding  pins . 

Lasting,  in  strips,  for  buttons, 

per  cent.  30. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

per  cent.  30 

shoes,  or  bootees . 

Latches,  iron,  brass,  steel,  gilt, 

U 

5. . 

K 

•  •  V  t  •  *  » 

4 

free. 

plated,  washed,  or  copper .... 

It 

30.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

tt 

30 

Lath . 

It 

20.. 

.  .20 _ 

15 

tt 

20 

Lattin,  brass . 

it 

30.. 

.  .30 . . . . 

24 

ti 

30 

Laudanum . 

ll 

25.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

a 

30 

Lavender,  dry,  flower  of . 

ll 

25.. 

.  .20 _ 

15 

ll 

30 

“  flower . 

tt 

25.. 

.  .20 _ 

15 

n 

30 

11  water . 

It 

25.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

II 

30 

Lawn,  cotton . 

tt 

30. . 

•  •  25  * • • • 

24 

(See  Cotton.) 

“  linen . 

it 

25.. 

54 

.  .20 _ 

15 

30  cts.  or  less  p.cfc.  25 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Lawn,  linen . 

per  cent.  25. 

...20. . 

..  15 

over  30  cts.  p.ct.  30 

“  or  long  lawn,  linen . 

11 

25. 

...20.. 

..  15 

p.  ct.  25@30 

Lead,  all  manufactures  of,  not  otli- 

erwise  specified . 

U 

30. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  black . 

u 

20. 

...20.. 

..  15 

“  10 

“  busts . 

U 

30. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

“  30 

“  combs . 

lb. 

4  cts. . 

...30.. 

. .  24 

“  30 

“  in  any  other  form  not  speci- 

fied . 

U 

4  cts. . 

...30.  . 

. .  24 

“  30 

“  in  bars . 

a 

3  cts.. 

. . .20. . 

..  15 

lb.  1  ct. 

u  in  pigs . 

It 

3  cts.. 

...20.. 

..  15 

“  1  ct. 

“  in  sheets . 

tt 

4  cts. . 

. . .20. . 

..  15 

lb.  l^cts. 

“  nitrate  of . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .20. . 

..  15 

per  cent.  20 

“  old . 

lb 

.  1  ct.. 

...20.. 

..  15 

lb.  1  ct. 

“  ore . 

lb. 

4  cts. . 

...20.. 

..  15 

“  1^  cts. 

“  pencils . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .30 . . 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  pipes . 

lb. 

4  cts. . 

. ..20.. 

..  15 

lb.  1£  cts. 

“  pots,  black . 

per  cent.  20 . 

. . .  30 . . 

. .  24 

per  cent.  10 

“  powder  of  black . 

u 

20. 

. .  .20. . 

..  15 

“  10 

“  scrap . 

lb 

.  1  ct.. 

. . .20. . 

..  15 

lb.  1  ct. 

“  shot . 

lb. 

4  cts. . 

. . .20. . 

..  15 

lb.  1 1  cts. 

“  sugar  of . 

it 

4  cts. . 

...20.  . 

..  15 

“  3  cts. 

“  toys . 

U 

4  cts. . 

...30.. 

..  24 

“  30  cts. 

“  white . 

ll 

4  cts. . 

...20. . 

..  15 

“  1£  cts. 

Leaders,  leather . 

per  cent.  35 . 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  worsted . 

It 

40. 

...25.. 

..  19 

“  30 

Leather  &  all  manufactures  where 

leather  is  chief  value . 

It 

35. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

“  30 

“  bracelets,  elastic . 

U 

35. 

. . . 30 . . 

..  24 

“  30 

“  garters,  elastic . 

a 

35. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

«  30 

“  calfj  tanned . 

lb. 

8  cts.. 

...30.. 

..  24 

“  25 

“  patent . 

it 

8  cts.. 

...20.. 

..  19 

“  30 

“  sole . 

tt 

G  cts. . 

...20.  . 

..  15 

“  20 

“  upper . 

It 

8  cts.. 

. .  .20. . 

..  15 

“  20 

Leaves  for  dyeing,  in  a  crude  state 

free, . 

...20  . 

.  free, 

free. 

“  boucho  . 

per  cent.  20. 

...20.. 

..  4 

free. 

“  medicinal,  in  a  crude  state 

a 

20. 

. . .20. . 

..  15 

free. 

“  other,  not  otherwise  pro- 

vided  for . 

« 

20. 

. . .20. . 

..  15 

“  10 

Leeches  . 

free, . 

...20  . 

.  free, 

free. 

Lees,  wine,  liquid . 

u 

20. 

.. .20. . 

..  15 

“  40 

Leghorn,  and  all  hats  or  bonnets 

of  straw,  chip,  or  grass . 

a 

35. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

“  30 

Leghorn  flats,  braids,  crowns,  or 

plaits . 

u 

35. 

. . .30 . . 

..  24 

“  30 

Lemons,  in  bulk  or  in  boxes,  bar- 

rels  or  casks . 

a 

20. 

. . .20. . 

..  8 

“  10 

“  juice . 

a 

20. 

. . .10. . 

..  8 

“  10 

“  peel . 

it 

20. 

...20.. 

..  15 

“  10 

Leno,  linen . 

ti 

25. 

...20.. 

..  15 

“25@30 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct 

Leno,  muslin . 

25. 

. .  .25  . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  25@30 

Leopard  skins,  raw . 

it 

5. 

K 

•  •  •  V  t  »  « 

.  4 

per  cent.  5 

“  “  dressed  . . . 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

“  spot  cloth . 

40. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

(See  Woolens.) 

Lime . 

ti 

20. 

•••10##* 

.  8 

per  cent.  10 

“  acetate  of . 

ti 

20. 

. . .20. .. 

.  15 

“  20 

“  juice . 

ti 

20. 

•  •  •  10 • •  • 

.  8 

“  10 

Limes . 

it 

20. 

...20... 

.  8 

“  10 

Linen  bags . 

it 

25. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

lb.  1|  cts. 

“  canvas,  black . 

u 

25. 

K 

•  •  •  o  ,  *  « 

.  4 

“  30 

“  mitts . 

4i 

25. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  tape . 

it 

25. 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

“  30 

Linens,  bleached  or  unbleached. .  “ 

25. 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

30  c.  or  less,  p.  ct.  25 

“  do.  do. . . 

it 

25. 

..  .20. . . 

.  15 

over  30  cts.,  “  30 

“  all  manufactures 

of)  not 

otherwise  specified. ...  “ 

25. 

...20... 

.  15 

per  cent.  30 

Lines,  fishing . 

...30. .. 

.  24 

“  20 

“  worsted . 

•  •  •  25 • • • 

.  19 

“  30 

Links,  coat . 

ti 

25. 

•  ••25*  #• 

.  19 

“  30 

Linseed . 

it 

5. 

...10  .. 

free, 

bush.  16  cts. 

Linseed  cakes  or  meal . .  . . 

It 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

Linsey  woolsey . 

ti 

40. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

Lint . 

ti 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  30 

Liqueurs  or  cordials,  all . . 

. .100. . . 

.  30 

gal.  50  cts. 

Liquor,  iron . 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  10 

“  purple . 

ti 

20. 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

“  red . 

It 

20. 

...20... 

.  15 

“  20 

“  tin . 

it 

20. 

...20... 

.  15 

“  20 

“  cases  . 

It 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Liquorice  paste  or  juice. .. 

ti 

25. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

lb.  3  cts. 

“  root  . 

a 

25. 

...20... 

.  15 

free. 

Litharge . 

...20... 

.  15 

lb.  1£  cts. 

Lithographic  stones . 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

Lithontriptons . 

It 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Litmus . 

ti 

20. 

. . .  20 . . . 

.  4 

“  10 

Loadstones . 

u 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

11  20 

Lotions,  all  cosmetic . 

It 

25. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Lozenges,  all  medicinal . . . 

ti 

20. 

...30... 

.  24 

“  20 

Locks,  all . 

it 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Long  cloths,  linen . 

It 

25. 

...20... 

.  15 

“25@30 

Looking-glasses,  plates  or 

frames,  “ 

30. 

...30... 

.  24 

“  30 

Lunar  caustic . 

it 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  20 

Lustres,  glass,  cut . 

.  lb.  45  cts. . 

...40... 

.  30 

“  30 

“  brass  and  glass . . 

a 

30. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Lutes . 

tt 

30. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

Lye,  soda . 

a 

20. 

...20... 

.  15 

“  20 

56 
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M. 


1843.  1846.  1857.  1861. 

per  ct  per  ct. 


Maecaroni . 

Mace . . . 

per  cent.  BO. 

Ih.  50  ct<3  . 

. .  .30. 

. . .40. 

...24 

. . .  4 

per  cent.  30 
lb.  1 5  cts. 

Machinery,  models  of,  and  other 

inventions . 

free, 

.free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 

fias  and  linen  goods . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30. 

...  8 

free.* 

Madder . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5 

. .  free, 

free. 

Madder  root . 

free, . 

•  • .  5 

. .  free, 

free. 

Madras  handkerchiefs,  cotton .... 

30. 

. . .25. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Magic  lanterns . 

tl 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

u 

30 

Magnesia . 

ti 

20. 

. . .30. 

...  24 

ll 

20 

“  carbonate  of . 

*11 

20. 

. . .30. 

...24 

tl 

30 

sulphate  of . 

tl 

20. 

...20. 

•  •  •  1 1> 

tt 

20 

Mahogany,  unmanufactured . 

It 

15. 

...20, 

...  8 

free. 

“  manufactured . 

tt 

30. 

il 

30 

Mallets,  wood . 

tl 

30. 

. . .  30 . 

...24 

ti 

30 

Malt. . 

tt 

20. 

.20. 

—  15 

il 

20 

Manganese . 

tt 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

ft 

10 

Mangoes . 

it 

20. 

. .  .20. 

...15 

tl 

10 

Mangroves,  or  shells  of . 

tl 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

tl 

10 

Manilla  erass . 

ton  $25. 

. . .25. 

...19 

ton  $15 

Manna . 

per  c 

ent.  20. 

...20. 

...  15 

per  cent.  10 

Mantillas,  silk . 

It 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

tl 

30 

Mantles . 

it 

30. 

.. .30. 

...24 

tl 

30 

Manufactured  tobacco . 

lb. 

10  cts. . 

. . .40. 

...30 

it 

20 

Maps . 

free, . 

...10 

. .  free, 

free. 

Marble  busts,  as  statuary . 

free, . 

. .  .30 

. .  free, 

per  cent.  10 

“  manufactures  of. . 

per  cent.  30. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

tl 

30 

“  table  tops . 

t: 

30. 

. . .  30 . 

...24 

it 

30 

“  unmanufactured . 

11 

25. 

...20. 

. . .  15 

ti 

30 

Marbles,  toy,  baked  or  stones. . . . 

tt 

30. 

..  30. 

...24 

tl 

30 

Marine  coral . 

tt 

20. 

. .  .20. 

_ 15 

free. 

Marmalade,  a  sweetmeat . 

it 

30. 

. . .40. 

...30 

tt 

30 

Marrow . 

tt 

10. 

.. .10. 

...  8 

il 

10 

Marsh  mallows . 

it 

20. 

...20. 

. . .  15 

tt 

20 

Mastic,  crude . 

ti 

15. 

. . .20. 

...  8 

tl 

10 

“  refined . 

•  il 

20. 

. . .20. 

...  8 

tl 

20 

Mathematical  instruments  for  col- 

leges  and  schools . 

free, 

.free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

Mathematical  instruments . 

ti 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

ti 

20 

Matches  for  pocket  lights . 

tt 

20. 

...30. 

...24 

tl 

30 

Mats,  cocoa  nut . 

tt 

25. 

..  20. 

. . .  15 

tt 

20 

“  if  wool  be  a  component  part 

ti 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

It 

30 

“  oil  or  floor  cloth,  dish  or 

table . 

tt 

30. 

. .  .30 . 

...24 

it 

30 

“  sheepskins . 

ti 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

it 

50 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861 

per  ct- 

per  ct 

Mats,  table,  tow.  straw  or  Sag. . . 

per  cent 

25. 

...25.. 

19 

per  cent.  20 

“  w  wood . 

•i 

25. 

...30.. 

•  • 

24 

u 

30 

Matting,  cocoa  nut. . 

u 

25. 

. . .20. . 

•  • 

15 

tt 

20 

all  floor  of  flags  jute  or 

grass . 

u 

25. 

. . .25. . 

•  • 

19 

u 

20 

Mattresses,  /.air  or  moss,  linen 

tick . 

a 

20. 

. ..20. . 

•  • 

15 

•  “ 

30 

Meal . . 

i£ 

20. 

...20.. 

•  • 

15 

u 

10 

Meats,  precared . 

9  Ic 

30. 

. . .40. . 

•  • 

30 

u 

30 

Metals  ant  other  antiquities.  . . . 

free,  . 

.  .free,  . 

.  free, 

free. 

Medicinal  preparations,  not  ether- 

wise  specified . 

U 

20. 

...30.. 

•  • 

24 

u 

30 

Medicinal  drugs,  roots,  and  leaves. 

in  a  crude  state,  net  otherwise 

specified . 

tt 

20. 

...20.. 

•  • 

15 

u 

20 

Metal,  plated . 

u 

30. 

.. .30. . 

•  • 

24 

u 

30 

Metallic  pc*-* . 

u 

25. 

. . .30. . 

•  • 

24 

u. 

30 

“  slates,  paper  or  tin . 

tt 

30. 

. . .25. . 

•  • 

19 

u 

30 

Metals,  unmanufactured,  not  oth- 

erwise  provided  for . 

u 

30. 

. . .30. . 

•  • 

15 

u 

20 

Melting  or  glue  pots,  if  earthen . . 

u 

30. 

...30.. 

•  • 

24 

tt 

20 

Mercurv  or  quicksilver . 

at 

5. 

...20.. 

•  • 

15 

u 

10 

“  all  preparations  cf . 

u 

25. 

O 

•  *  •  mV  •  • 

•  • 

19 

u 

20 

Merino  cloth,  entirely  of  combed 

wool. . 

u 

40. 

. .  .25. . 

•  • 

19 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  c.  25 

u  doth,  wool . 

u 

40. 

...30.. 

24 

u  2  n  u  u 

25 

“  frifrtre,  worsted. . 

per  cent. 

30. 

. .  .25. . 

•  • 

19 

per  cent.  30 

“  shawls,  of  wool . 

U 

40. 

...30.. 

•  • 

24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  c. 

25 

u  11  body  worsted  or 

combed  wool. . 

Cl 

40. 

. .  .30. . 

•  • 

24 

«  12  ** 

25 

u  shawls,  border  woollen 

fringe,  sewed  cn . 

li 

40. 

. .  .30. . 

•  • 

24 

K  JO  «  u 

25 

u  trimmings,  worsted . 

i: 

30. 

•  •  •  » v  ,  , 

•  • 

19 

per  cent.  30 

Manilla  hemp . 

ton  $25. 

. . .25. . 

•  - 

19 

ton  $15 

Mica . 

per  cent. 

20. 

...20.. 

•  • 

15 

per  cent 

20 

Milk  of  roses. . 

25. 

. .  .30. . 

•  • 

24 

U 

30 

MHIinerv  cf  all  kinds. . 

u 

40. 

. . .30. . 

•  • 

n  i 

-W 

u 

30 

Millepedes. . 

U 

25. 

°0 

•  •  « 

15 

20 

MSI  saws . 

ea  ch  $1. 

. . .30. . 

•  • 

24  v  ie  9  imor  l’ss  ftl2^c. 

each  $  1 _ 30 - 24  ever  9  in.  wide  ft  20  c. 


Mills,  coffee . 

r-:r  cent.  30 . 

...30.. 

..  24 

per  cent  30 

Miniature  cases,  iverv . 

U 

30. 

...30.. 

..  24 

a 

30 

**  sheets,  ivorv . 

tt 

•  30. 

...30.. 

..  24 

li 

30 

Miniatures . 

free. 

.  .free,  . 

.  free, 

free. 

MinerM  and  bituminous  substan- 

ces,  in  a  crude  state,  net  other- 

wise  provided  for . 

u 

30. 

on 

%  •  t  •  v  «  » 

..  15 

it 

20 

Mineral  blue . 

u 

20. 

•  •  •  X  o  •  • 

..  S 

free. 

u  salt,  crude . 

tt 

20. 

...20.. 

. .  15 

u 

10 

“  water . 

« 

30. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

u 

30 

58 
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1842.  1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  et. 

per  ct. 

Mock  pearls . . . 

per  cent.  20. . .  .10. . 

..  8 

per  cent.  5 

Modelling,  specially  imported. . . . 

free,  . .  free,  . 

.  free, 

free. 

Modelling,  not  specially  imported, 

ll 

30. . .  .30 . . 

...24 

it 

30 

Models  of  invention,  not  for  use . . 

free,  . .  free,  . 

.  free, 

free. 

Molasses . 

lb. 

41-  cts . 30. . 

..  24 

gal. 

2  cts. 

“  concentrated . 

tl 

44  cts . 30. . 

. .  24 

lb.  |  c. 

Moon  knives . 

per  cent.  30 _ 30. . 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 

Mops . 

It 

30 ....  30 . . 

..  24 

ll 

30 

Morebad-swans,  cotton . 

ll 

30. ...25.. 

..  24 

ll 

30 

Morocco  skins . 

doz.  $2.50 _ 20. . 

..  15 

U 

20 

Morphine,  acetate,  sulphate,  or 

crystals  of . 

per  cent.  25 _ 30. . 

..  24 

oz. 

$1.00 

Mortars,  brass,  marble,  or  compo- 

sition . 

It 

30 ....  30 . . 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 

Moss,  Iceland . 

ll 

20.’..  .20. . 

..  15 

ll 

10 

“  for  beds . 

it 

10 _ 20. . 

..  15 

it 

20 

Mosaics,  real,  not  set  . 

it 

I —  .10. . 

. .  4 

tt 

5 

“  “  set . 

u 

30 _ 30. . 

..  24 

It 

•  25 

Mother  of  pearl  buttons,  with  met- 

al  eyes  or  shanks, 

tt 

30 _ 25.  . 

..  19 

ll 

30 

“  manufactured .... 

it 

30 _ 30. . 

..  24 

ll 

30 

“  shells . 

fl  CO,  •  •  •  •  5  •  • 

..  4 

% 

free. 

“  studs . 

u 

30, ...30.. 

..  24 

It 

30 

Moulds,  button . 

u 

25 _ 25. . 

..  19 

tl 

30 

Mouse  traps,  wood  or  wire . 

ll 

30. . . ,30. . 

..  24 

It 

30 

Muffs,  of  fur . 

ll 

35 ... .30 . . 

..  24 

tl 

30 

Munjeet,  (Indian  Madder) . 

free, ....  5  . 

.  free, 

’S 

free. 

Muriate  of  barytes,  tin,  or  strontian 

ll 

20 _ 20. . 

..  15 

tt 

20 

“  gold . 

It 

20 _ 20. . 

..  24 

tt 

20 

Music,  in  sheets  or  bound . 

ll 

20 _ 10. . 

..  4 

fl 

10 

Musical  instruments . 

ll 

30 _ 20. . 

..  15 

tt 

20 

“  instrument  strings  of  gut, 

ll 

15. . . .20. . 

..  15 

it 

20 

“  “  “  part  of 

metal . 

u 

15 _ 20. . 

..  24 

tl 

30 

Mushrooms . 

ll 

30 _ 40. . 

. .  30 

ti 

10 

Mushroom  sauce . 

ll 

30 _ 30.. 

..  24 

tl 

20 

Musk . 

u 

25 _ 30.. 

..  24 

a 

30 

Musket  barrels . 

ll 

30 _ 30. . 

..  24 

tl 

30 

'  “  bayonets . 

ll 

30. . . .30. . 

..  24 

ti 

30 

“  bullets . 

lb.  4  cts . 20. . 

..  15 

tt 

30 

“  rods  or  stocks . 

per  cent.  30 _ 30. . 

..  24 

tt 

30 

Muskets . 

stand  $1.50. . .  .30. . 

. .  24 

tt 

30 

Mustard,  manufactured . 

per  cent.  25. . .  .20. . 

..  15 

tt 

20 

Mustard  seed . 

li 

5  . .  free,  . 

.  free, 

Myrrh,  gum,  crude . 

ll 

15 _ 20.. 

..15  . 

free. 

“  refined . 

ll 

25 _ 20. . 

..  15 

it 

20 

Myrobalan,  a  nut  for  dyes . 

free, ....20  . 

.  free, 

free. 

59 
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N. 


1842. 

1846. 

per  ct. 

1857. 

per  ct. 

1861. 

Nails,  cut . 

lb.  3  cts. . 

. . .30. . . 

• 

24 

lb.  1  ct. 

“  wrought  iron . 

“  4  cts.. 

. .  .30. . . 

• 

24 

“  2  cts. 

“  rods . 

lb.  2^  cts.. 

. .  .30. . . 

• 

24 

ton  $20 

Nankeens,  (as  cottons) . 

per  cent.  30. 

•  •  *  AJU  ,  •  • 

• 

24 

(See  Cotton.) 

Nankeen  shoes  or  slippers . 

“  30. 

. . .30... 

• 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Napkins,  cotton . 

“  30. 

.  •  •  25 . « • 

• 

24 

“  30 

Napt,  a  manufacture  of  wool. . . . 

“  40. 

. . . 30  . . 

• 

24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  c.  25 

Narcotine  - . 

“  20. 

...20... 

• 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Natron . 

“  10. 

• 

8 

free. 

Needles,  all  kinds . 

“  20. 

...20... 

• 

15 

“  20 

“  crotchet . 

“  25. 

. . .30. . . 

• 

24 

“  20 

Nests,  birds . 

“  20. 

...20... 

• 

15 

“  10 

Nets,  fishing . 

lb.  t  cts.. 

. . .30. . . 

• 

24 

lb.  6  cts. 

Nickel . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5  *  •  • 

• 

4 

free. 

Nippers . . 

per  cent.  30. 

. .  .30. . . 

• 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Nitrate  of  barytes . 

“  20. 

. . .20. . . 

• 

15 

“  20 

“  iron . 

“  20. 

. . .20. . . 

• 

15 

“  20 

“  lead . 

“  20. 

...20... 

• 

15 

lb.  3  cts. 

“  silver  or  lunar  caustic. 

“  20. 

. . .30. . . 

• 

24 

per  cent.  30 

“  strontium . 

“  20. 

. . .20. . . 

• 

15 

“  20 

“  tin . 

“  20. 

. . .20. . . 

• 

15 

“  20 

Nitre  mur,  tin . 

“  20. 

...20... 

• 

15 

“  10 

Nitrous  acid . 

“  20. 

. . .20. . . 

• 

15 

“  10 

Norfolk  latches . 

“  30. 

. . .30. . . 

• 

24 

“  30 

Noyeau . 

gal.  60  cts. 

. .100. . . 

1  • 

30 

gal.  50  cts. 

Nut-galls . 

free, . 

. . .  5. . . 

• 

4 

free. 

Nutmegs . 

lb.  30  cts.. 

...40... 

• 

4 

“  15 

Nutria  skins,  undressed . 

per  cent.  5 . 

• 

8 

“  5 

Nuts  for  dyeing,  crude . 

free, . 

K 

•  •  •  V  •  • 

free, 

free. 

“  all  not  specially  mentioned . 

lb.  1  ct. . 

30 

• • • uv • • t 

• 

24 

lb.  1  ct. 

Nux  vomica . 

free, . 

»  •  « 10 (  • • 

• 

8 

free. 

O. 

Oakum  and  junk . 

free,  . , 

.free, 

. .  free, 

free. 

Oatmeal . 

per  cent.  20. . 

..20. 

...15 

per  cent.  1 0 

Oats . . 

bush.  10  cts.. . 

.  .20. 

...15 

bush.  10  cts. 

Ochre,  dry . 

lb.  1  c. . . 

.  .30. 

...15 

100  lbs.  35  cts. 

“  in  oil . 

“  ljc... 

.  .30. 

...24 

“  $1.35 

Ochres,  all,  or  ochery  earths,  when 

dry . 

lb.  1  ct. . . 

.  .30. 

...24 

“  35'  cts. 

Ochres,  all,  or  ochery  earths,  in  oil 

“  5  cts... 

.  .30. 

...24 

“  $1.35 

Odors  or  perfumes . 

per  cent.  25. . 

.  .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Oil,  all,  used  in  painting . 

gal.  25  cts.. . 

..20. 

...15 

gal.  20  cts. 

“  animali . 

per  cent.  20. . 

.  .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  20 

“  cakes . 

“  20.. 

..20. 

...15 

“  20 
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1842. 


1846.  1857. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 


1861. 


Oil,  castor . 

gal.  40  cts . 20. . . . 

15 

4  ( 

per  cent.  20 
50  c.  or  less,  p.  ct.  20 

“  cloth . 

yd.  35  cts . 30. . . 

24  j 

over  50  cts.  p.  ct.  30 

“  fish,  and  all  production  of 

American  fisheries . 

free,  .  .free,  . .  free, 

free. 

“  Harlsem . 

per  cent.  20. . .  .30. . . . 

24 

per  cent.  20 

“  hemp  seed . 

gal.  25  cts . 20. . . . 

15 

gal.  20  cts. 

“  kerosene  and  other  coal . 

per  cent.  20. . .  .20 _ 

24 

“  10  cts. 

“  linseed . 

gal.  25  cts . 20 _ 

15 

“  20  cts. 

“  olive,  in  casks . 

“  25  cts . 20.... 

15 

per  cent.  10 

11  rape  seed . 

“  25  cts . 20.... 

15 

gal.  20  cts. 

“  spermaceti,  of  foreign  fishing 

“  25  cts . 20.... 

15 

per  cent.  20 

“  whale  and  other  foreign  fishing 

“  15  cts . 20. _ 

15 

“  20 

Oil  of  cocoa  nuts . 

per  cent.  20. . .  .10. . . . 

4 

“  10 

“  neats’  foot . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 

15 

“  20 

“  palm . 

free, . ...  10 ... . 

4 

“  10 

“  palm  bean . 

free, ...  .10 ... . 

4 

“  10 

Oils,  volatile,  essential  or  expressed 

“  20 _ 30 _ 

24 

“  20 

“  ricini,  or  palma  Christi  . . . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Old  silver,  fit  only  to  be  remanu- 

factured . 

free, . .  free,  . .  free, 

free. 

Olives,  in  oil . 

20 _ 30 _ 

24 

“30 

Onions . 

“  20. ...20 _ 

15 

“  10 

Opium . 

lb.  75  cts . 20 _ 

15 

lb.  $1.00 

“  extract  of . 

per  cent.  25. . .  .30. ... . 

24 

oz.  $1.00 

Orange  bitters . 

“  20 _ 30 _ 

24 

per  cent.  20 

“  crystals . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 

\ 

15 

“  20 

“  flowers . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 

15 

“  20 

“  flower  water . 

“  20 _ 30 _ 

24 

“  20 

“  issue  peas . 

“  20 _ 30 _ 

24 

“  30 

“  peel . 

“  20.... 20 _ 

15 

“  10 

Oranges . 

“  20...  20 _ 

8 

“  10 

Ore,  specimens  of. . 

free, - 20 _ 

15 

“  10 

Organs . 

“  an  on 

15 

“  20 

Ornaments,  gilt  wood,  gold  paper, 

or  for  ladies’  head  dresses,  silk 

“  30 _ 30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Ornaments,  not  for  head  dresses, 

of  metal . 

“  30 _ 30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Orpiment . 

“  15 _ 10.... 

8 

free. 

Orris  root . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 

16 

free. 

Osiers  for  baskets . 

“  20 _ 10 _ 

8 

per  cent.  20 

Osnaburghs . 

“  25.... 20 _ 

15 

“25@30 

Ostrich  plumes  and  feathers . 

“  25 _ 30.... 

24 

“  30 

Oxymuriate  of  lime . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 

15 

“  20 

“  or  chlorate  of  potasse, 

or  potash . 

“  20.... 20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Oysters . . . . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 

15 

“  10 
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P. 


1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Pack  thread . 

lb.  6  cts. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Padding,  wool . 

per  cent.  40 . . 

. .30  . . . 

.  24 

lb.  12  cts.  &  per  ct.  25 

Paddy . 

“  20.. 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

lb.  £  ct. 

Pad  screws . 

“  30.. 

. .30.  . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Paintings  on  canvas . 

“  30.. 

..20  .. 

free, 

“  10 

“  glass . 

“  30.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  porcelain . 

“  30.. 

..20... 

.  15 

“  30 

Paints,  carmine . 

free, . . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  not 

otherwise  provided  for. . 

“  20.. 

..20... 

.  15 

“  20 

“  Spanish  brown,  dry . 

lb.  1  c. . . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

100  lbs.  35  eta 

u  11  11  in  oil. . . . 

lb.  H  cts.. . 

..30. . . 

.  24 

“  $1.35 

terra  umbra . 

per  cent.  20. . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  30 

“  water  colors . 

“  20.. 

. . 80 . . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  white  lead . 

lb.  4  cts. . . 

.  15 

lb.  l-£  cts. 

Painters’  colors . 

per  cent.  20. . 

. .20. .. 

.  15 

per  cent.  30 

Palm  leaf  hats  or  baskets . 

“  25.. 

. .  30 . . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  leaves,  unmanufactured. . . . 

free, . . 

..10  .. 

free, 

free. 

Pannel  saws . 

“  30.. 

. .30. .. 

.  24 

“  30 

Pit  saws . 

each  $1.00. . 

. .30. .. 

.  24 

9in.  wide  or  l’ss  ft.  1 2£c. 

a 

“  $1.00.. 

. . 30 . . . 

.  24 

over  9  in.  wide,  20  cts. 

Panilla  grass . 

ton  $25 . . 

•  #  2  o  •  •  • 

.  19 

ton  $15 

Paper,  for  screens  or  fireboards . . 

lb.  35  eta . . 

.  .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  30 

“  hangings . 

per  cent.  35. . 

..20... 

.  15 

“  30 

“  all  other,  and  all  manufac- 

tures  of . 

“  30.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  sheathing . 

“  30.. 

..30... 

.  24 

“  10 

“  waddincr . 

lb.  3  cts. . . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Parasols,  silk . 

per  cent.  30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Parasol  sticks  or  frames . 

“  30.. 

. .30.  . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Parchment . 

“  25.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Paris  white,  dry . 

lb.  1  ct. . . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

100  lbs.  35  cts. 

“  “  ground . 

“  1  ct. . . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  $1.35 

Parts  of  stills,  of  copper . 

per  cent.  30 . . 

. .30. .. 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Pasteboard . 

lb.  12 J  cts.. . 

. .30... 

.  24 

“  30 

Paste  almond . 

per  cent.  25 . . 

O  A 

•  »  Ov  •  •  • 

.  24 

“  30 

“  giggers . 

“  25.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  imitation  of  precious  stones 

it  >71 

‘2* 

.  10... 

.  8 

“  10 

11  perfumed . 

u  25.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  work  that  is  set . 

U  >7  1 

.  30... 

.  24 

“  30 

Pastel,  or  woad . 

lb.  1  ct. . . 

..10... 

.  4 

free. 

Patent  mordant . 

per  cent.  20. . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

“  yellow . 

“  20.. 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  10 

Paving  stones . 

“  25.. 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  10 

“  tiles . 

“  25.. 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

“  11  marble . 

“  25.. 

. .20*  *  * 

•  15 

w  30 

Pearl,  mother  of . 

free, . . 

K 

•  •  v  •  «  • 

.  4 

free. 
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1842.  1846.  1857.  1861. 


per  ct.  per  ct. 

Pearls,  all . 

per'  cent.  7 . , 

4 

per  cent.  5 

“  composition . 

CC 

25. 

. .  .30. . . . 

24 

“  10 

“  mock . 

ct 

.  7. 

8 

“  5 

“  set . 

Cl 

25. 

30 

24 

“  25 

Peanuts . 

lb.  1  ct. . 

. . .20 _ 

15 

lb.  1  ct. 

Peas . 

per  cent.  20. 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

per  cent.  10 

Pelfitory  root . 

Cl 

20. 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

“  10 

Pelts,  salted . 

it 

5. 

ft 

•  ••  1 ■'•••« 

4 

“  5 

Pencils,  black  lead,  camels’  hair, 

or  red  chalk . 

ct 

25. 

30 

•  t  »uv#  •  •  « 

24 

“  30 

“  slate . 

Cl 

25. 

20 

•  t  •  MV  t  •  •  • 

15 

“  30 

Pencil  cases,  gold,  silver,  gilt,  or 

plated . 

u 

25. 

30 

24 

“  30 

Penknives . 

tc 

30. 

30 

24 

“  30 

Pens,  metallic . 

Cl 

25. 

. .  .30 . . . . 

24 

“  30 

“  quill . 

Cl 

25. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Pepper,  black  or  white . 

lb. 

5  cts. . 

. . .20. . . . 

15 

lb.  2  cts. 

“  Cayenne,  Chili,  or  African, 

cc 

10  cts.. 

. . .30.  . . . 

ground  “  4  cts. 

( 

unground  “  3  cts. 

“  red  pod . 

tl 

10  cts. . 

. .  .20 _ 

4 

“20  cts. 

Percussion  caps . 

per  cent.  30. 

O  A 

•  .  .  ou  #  ,  ,  , 

15 

per  cent.  20 

Perfumed  soap  for  shaving . 

CC 

30. 

30 

24 

“  30 

Perfumery  vials  and  bottles . 

various, . 

24 

“  30 

Perfumes . 

U 

25. 

30 

•••uv**** 

24 

“  30 

Perry . 

gal. 

60  cts. 

. .100 _ 

30 

gal.  40  cts. 

Personal  and  household  effects, 

not  merchandise  of  citizens  of 

the  U.  S.,  dying  abroad . 

free,  , 

.  .free,  . .  free, 

free. 

Peruvian  bark . 

free, . 

. .  .15  . .  free, 

per  cent.  10,  or  free. 

Petershams,  woollen  cloth . 

per  cent.  40 . 

. .  .30 _ 

24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

Petticoats,  ready  made,  cotton. . . 

CC 

50. 

30 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Pewter,  munfactures  of,  not  enu- 

merated . 

Cl 

30. 

. .  .30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Pewter,  old,  fit  only  to  be  re-man- 

ufactured . 

free, . 

ft 

•  ••  tf  •  •  •  t 

4 

lb.  1  ct. 

Phosphate  of  lime . 

Cl 

20. 

20 

•  •  •  « 

15 

per  cent.  20 

“  of  soda . 

Cl 

20. 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Phosphorus . 

It 

20. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Phosphorus  fights,  in  glass  bot- 

ties,  with  paper  cases . 

ct 

20. 

30 

24 

“  30 

Phosphuret  of  lime . 

Cl 

20. 

15 

"  20 

Piano -fortes. . . .  . . 

(C 

30. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

“  20 

Piano-forte  ferrules . 

tl 

30. 

. . .20. • . . 

24 

“  20 

Pickles .  . 

ct 

30. 

30 

24 

“  30 

Picrotoxine,  an  extract . 

tl 

30. 

30 

24 

“  30 

Pimento . 

lb.  5  cts, . 

. . .40. . . . 

30 

lb.  2  cts. 

Pincers . 

per  cent.  30. 

30 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Pincushions,  cotton . 

Cl 

30, 

24 

“  30 

“  silk . 

tl 

30. 

95 

•  ■  •  t/  •  •  »  • 

19 

“  30 

*  wool . 

u 

25. 

24 

“  30 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Pino  apples . 

free, . . 

. .20. . . 

.  8 

free. 

Pin  or  needlo  cases,  all . 

per  cent.  30 . . 

. .30.  .. 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Pink  saucers . 

it 

30. . 

. .30. .. 

.  24 

“  30 

Pins . 

lb.  20  cts. . . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Pins,  silver,  iron,  or  pound . 

“  20  cts.. . 

. .  30 ... 

.  24 

“  30 

Piperine,  extract . 

per  cent.  30 . . 

.  .  30 . . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Pipes,  clay,  smoking . 

t( 

30.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

100  lbs.  35  cts. 

“  watch,  carre,  or  cannon. . . 

it 

30. . 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

ton  $3.00 

“  wood . 

a 

30.. 

O  A 

•  •  O  v  »  •  • 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Pistols . 

u 

30. . 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Pitch . 

a 

25. . 

..20. .. 

.  15 

“  20 

u  Burgundy . 

u 

20. . 

.  .25. . . 

.  19 

“  20 

Plaids,  cotton . 

it 

30. . 

.  .25 . . . 

.  24 

(See  Cotton.) 

Plains . 

it 

40.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Plaster  busts,  casts,  statues.'. . . . 

free, . . 

. .30  . . 

free, 

free. 

1 1  court,  on  silk  or  on  cambric 

u 

30.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  of  Paris,  unground . 

free,  . 

.  free,  . . 

free,  / 

free. 

“  “  ground . 

it 

20. . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  10 

“  “  calcined . 

ti 

20. . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

“  ornaments . 

it 

30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Plano  irons . 

it 

30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Planes . 

a 

30. . 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Planks,  wrought  or  rough . 

a 

30.. 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

Plants . 

free,  . 

.free,  . . 

free, 

free. 

Plata  pina . . 

free,  . 

.  free,  . . 

free, 

free. 

Plated  wares  of  all  kinds . 

a 

30. . 

. .  .30 . . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Plate,  silver . 

a 

30.. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Platillas,  linen . 

u 

35 . . 

...20... 

.  15 

(See  Linen) 

Platina,  unmanufactured . 

free,  . 

.  free,  . . 

free, 

free. 

“  manufactures  of . 

a 

20. . 

OA 

•  •  »  u  v  #  •  • 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  retorts . 

a  * 

20. , 

. ..30. . . 

.  24 

free. 

Playing  cards . 

pack  25  cts.. , 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  '  30 

Plier3 . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30. . . 

. .  24 

“  30 

Ploughs . 

•  a 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  plane . 

lb 

.  1  ct. . , 

“  25 

Plumbago . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

“  10 

Plumes,  ornamental  . .' . 

a 

25. 

. . .30. . , 

. .  24 

“  30 

Plums . 

a 

N  25. 

. . .30. . , 

..  8 

lb.  1  ct. 

Plush,  cotton . 

a 

30. 

QK 

•  •  V  •  *  i 

. .  24 

per  cent.  20 

hair . 

a 

20: 

• • . • ( 

. .  19 

“  30 

“  hatters’,  of  silk  and  cotton, 

cotton  chief  value . 

a 

30. 

« « *25 • « < 

. .  19 

“  20 

“  mohair,  or  goats’  hair  . . . . 

a 

20. 

. . .25 . . 

. .  19 

“  30 

“  or  shag,  worsted . 

a 

% 

30. 

.  •  •  25 • • , 

. .  19 

“  30 

“  wool . 

<( 

30. 

. . .30. . , 

. .  24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

Pocket  books,  leather . 

it 

35. 

. . .30. . , 

. .  24 

“  30 

“  “  paper . 

tc 

20. 

. .  .30. . 

. .  24 

“  30 

“  bottles,  green  glass . 

• 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

“  30 

Poil  de  chevre,  wool  and  cotton . 

ti 

40. 

. . .30. . , 

. .  24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

Points,  merino . 

it 

40. 

..  .30. . 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 
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1842.  1846.  1857. 

1861. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 

Pole  caps . *. 

per  cent.  30. . .  .30 _ 24 

per  cent.  30 

“  carriage  hooks . 

ii 

30 _ 30 _ 24 

t< 

30 

“  ferrules . 

u 

30 _ 30 _ 24 

tt 

30 

Polishing  stones . 

free, _ 10....  8 

free. 

Polished  or  scraped  brass . . . , 

u 

30 _ 30 _ 24 

it 

30 

Polypodium . 

It 

20. . .  .20. ...  15 

it 

20 

Pomatum . 

a 

30 _ 30 _ 24 

tt 

30 

Pomegranates . 

it 

20 _ 20 _  8 

a 

10 

Pomegranate  peel . 

'  tt 

30 _ 20 _ 15 

it 

20 

Poplins,  stuff . 

a 

20 _ 25 _ ID 

tt 

30 

Poppy  heads . 

it 

20 _ 20 _  15 

it 

20 

“  oil . 

it 

25 _ 30 _ 24 

t t 

20 

“  seed  . 

a 

25  .  .free, . . .  free, 

free. 

Porcelain . 

LI 

30 _ 30 _ 24 

tt 

30 

“  glass . 

tt 

30 _ 30 _ 24 

tt 

30 

“  slates . 

a 

30 _ 25 _ 19 

tt 

30 

Pork . 

lb. 

2  cts . 20 _ 15 

lb. 

1  ct. 

Porphyry . 

per  cent.  30 _ 30 _ 24 

per  cent.  30 

Portable  desks . 

it 

30 _ 30 _ 24 

it 

30 

Porter,  in  bottles . 

gal.  20  cts . 30. . .  .  24 

gal.  25  cts. 

“  otherwise . 

Li 

15  cts . 30 _ 24 

“  1 

5  cts. 

Potasse,  prussiate  of . 

per  cent.  20. . .  .20. . . .  15 

per  cent.  15 

Potassium . 

per  cent.  20. . .  .20 _ 15 

Li 

10 

Potash,  preparations  of . 

Li 

20. . .  .20. ...  15 

a 

10 

Potatoes . 

bush.  10  cts . 30....  24 

bush.  10  cts. 

Pots,  black  lead . 

per  cent.  30. . .  .30. . . .  24 

per  cent.  30 

“  blue . 

U 

30 . . .  .30. . . .  24 

30 

“  cast  iron . 

lb.  1  ct... .  30 _ 24 

lb. 

1  ct. 

“  melting,  earthen . 

per  cent.  30. . .  .30. . . .  24 

per  cent.  20 

Poultry,  or  game,  prepared  . . 

it 

25 _ 40 _ 30 

tt 

30 

Pounce . 

ii 

20 _ 20 _ 15 

it 

20 

Pound  ribbon . 

Li 

25. . . .25 . . . .  ID 

ii 

30 

Powder,  black  lead . 

it 

25. . . .20. ...  15 

it 

10 

“  blue . 

it 

25. ...20 -  15 

a 

10 

u  of  brass . 

it 

25 _ 20 _ 15 

tt 

20 

11  puffs . 

Li 

20 _ 30 _ 24 

tt 

30 

“  ,  subtil,  for  the  skin  . . 

• 

tt 

20 _ 30 _ 24 

tt 

30 

Powders  and  all  pastes . 

it 

25 _ 30 _ 24 

tt 

30 

Precious  stones,  glass,  imitation  ofj 

set . 

25 _ 30 _ 24 

tt 

25 

“  “  of  all  kinds, 

not 

w 

set . 

Li 

7 _ 10 _  4 

tt 

5 

“  “  other  imitations  of 

(L 

7 _ 10 _  8 

a 

25 

“  “  set . 

a 

25 _ 30 _ 24 

tt 

25 

Prepared  clay . 

tt 

30 _ 20 _ 15 

tt 

30 

vegetables,  meats,  poul- 

try  and  game . 

it 

25 _ 40 _ 30 

a 

30 

Preserves  in  molasses  and 

all 

others . 

ii 

25 _ 40 _ 30 

it 

30 

Pressing  boards . 

it 

30 _ 30 _ 24 

u 

30. 
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1842. 

Princess  stuff,  woolen .  per  cent.  40 

Prints  or  engravings .  “  20 

Prisms,  cut  glass .  lb.  45  cts. 

Professional  books  of  persons  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  U.  S .  free, 

Protractors,  ivory  mounted . per  cent.  30 

Prunella . “  30 

“  for  shoes,  bootees,  and 

buttons .  “  5 

Prunes .  lb.  3  cts. 

Prussian  blue .  per  cent.  20 

Pucheri .  “  20 

Pullies,  iron,  brass,  copper  or  wood  “  30 

Pumice .  free, 

Pumpkins .  free, 

Pumps,  stomach .  per  cent.  30 

Punches,  shoe .  “  20 

Punjums,  Madras,  cottons .  30 

Purple,  brown .  “  25 

“  tin  liquor .  “  25 

Putty .  lb.  1^  cts. 


Q. 


Quadrants  and  sextants . 

per  cent.  30 

Quadrant  frames . 

“  30 

Quality  binding,  worsted . 

“  30 

Quassia  wood . 

20 

Quilla  bark . 

free, 

Quill  baskets. . 

“  25 

Ouills . 

“  15 

Quiltings,  or  bed  quilts,  cotton. . . 

“  30 

Quicksilver . 

“  5 

Quinine . 

“  20 

“  sulphate  of . 

oz.  40  cts. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

.  . .30. 

...24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct. 

25 

. . .10. 

...  8 

per  cent. 

10 

. . .40. 

...30 

it 

30 

. .  free, 

. .  free, 

r 

free. 

L 

o 

• 

...24 

U 

30 

.  .  .25. 

...19 

tt 

30 

r, 

•  •  •  w  • 

...  4 

u 

10 

.. .40. 

..  .  8 

lb.  2  < 

cts. 

. . .20. 

...  4 

per  cent. 

10 

. . .20. 

...15 

tt 

20 

. . .30. 

...24 

tt 

30 

. . .10. 

...  8 

free. 

. . .20. 

...15 

it 

10 

. . .30. 

...24 

it 

30 

. . .30. 

...24 

U 

*30 

...25. 

...24 

tt 

30 

. . .20. 

...15 

it 

20 

. . .20. 

...15 

tt 

20 

. . .20. 

...15 

lb.  1  c. 

30. . . . 

24 

per  cent.  30 

,30 _ 

24 

30 

25. . . . 

19 

it 

30 

20. . . . 

15 

free. 

15 ... . 

12 

free. 

20.... 

15 

u 

30 

20.... 

15 

it 

20 

25.... 

24 

u 

30 

20. . . . 

15 

it 

10 

20. . , . 

15 

tt 

30 

20. .. . 

15 

tt 

20 

R. 


Rag  stones. 


Rags,  of  any  kind,  except  wool. 

Raisins,  boxes  or  jars . 

“  other . 


Rancon . 

Rape  of  grapes. 
“  seed . . 


t.  20.. 

..20.. 

..  15 

per  cent  20 

20. . 

. .20. . 

..  15 

U 

20 

let... 

..  5  . 

.  free, 

free. 

cts. . . 

. .40.. 

..  8 

lb. 

2  cts. 

cts. .  . 

..40.. 

..  8 

tt 

1  ct. 

t.  30. . 

.  .30. . 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 

free, . . 

. .10. . 

..  4 

tt 

10 

20. . 

..20.. 

..  15 

tt 

20 

20. . 

. .10.  . 

..  8 

bush. 

10  cts. 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Rappers,  brass  or  iron . 

per  cent.  30 . . 

,  . . 30  . 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Rasps . 

ll 

30., 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Rass,  cornu  cervi . 

u 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

“  20 

Ratfa . 

gal. 

GO  cts. 

. .100. 

...30 

per  gal.  50  cts. 

Rattans,  unmanufactured . 

free, . 

...10 

. .  free, 

free, 

11  manufactured . 

per  cent.  20. 

. .  .20. 

...15 

per  cept.  20 

Rattles,  wood,  ivory,  coral,  or  with 

• 

bells . 

ll 

30. 

. . . 30 . 

...24 

“  30 

Ravens  duck,  hemp  or  flax . 

sq.  yd 

.  1  cts. . 

. . .20. 

...15 

30  cts.  or  less  p.ct.  25 

ll  ll  (( 

ll 

7  cts. . 

. . .20. 

...15 

over  30  cts.  p.ct.  30 

Razors . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30. 

...  24 

per  cent.  30 

Razor  cases . 

ll 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

“  strops,  wood . 

u 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Ready-made  clothing,  wool . 

ll 

50. 

. . .30. 

...24 

lb.  12  cts.  &  per  ct.  25 

“  “  other . 

u 

50. 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Reaping-hooks,  iron  or  steel. .... 

u 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Red  chromato  of  potash . 

ll 

25 

. . .20. 

...15 

lb.  3  cts. 

“  lead,  ground  in  oil . 

lb. 

4  cts. . 

. . .20. 

...15 

“  1 J  cts. 

“  precipitate . 

per  cent.  25. 

. . .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  20 

“  Venetian,  dry . 

ll 

25. 

. . .20. 

...15 

100  lbs.  35  cts. 

“  “  ground  in  oil . 

ll 

25. 

. . .20. 

...15 

“  $1.35 

“  wood  and  red  sanders’  wood. 

free, . 

...  5 

. .  free, 

“  10 

“  wool,  or  fur  for  hatters . 

free, . 

...10. 

. . .  8 

“  10 

Reeds,  unmanufactured . 

free, . 

.  ..10 

. .  free, 

free. 

“  manufactured . 

ll 

20. 

...30, 

...24 

“  20 

{!  weavers’ . 

ll 

30 

. .  .30. 

...24 

“  20 

Reeves’  colors . 

ll 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  20 

Regulus  of  antimony . 

ll 

20. 

. . .20. 

...  8 

“  10 

Reindeer  skins,  dressed . 

various. 

. . .20. 

...15 

“  20 

“  “  undressed . 

ll 

• 

•  •  •  5  • 

. . .  4 

“  5 

“  “  tanned . 

ll 

...20. 

...15 

“  20 

“  tongues . 

ll 

. . .20. 

...15 

“  20 

Reps,  natural  silk  and  cotton .... 

per  cent.  30. 

...25. 

...19 

“  30 

“  silk . 

lb. 

$2.50. 

. .  .25. 

...  19 

“  30 

Resin . 

per  cent.  15. 

. . .20. 

...  8 

“  20 

“  of  jalap . 

ll 

15. 

. . .20. 

...  ’8 

“  30 

“  nux  vomica . 

ll 

15. 

. . .20. 

. . .  8 

free. 

Rest  pins . 

ll 

30. 

. . .30. 

...  24 

“  30 

Rhodium . 

ll 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

“  10 

Rhubarb . 

ll 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

“  10 

Ribbon  wire,  or  canetille,  if  cov- 

ered  with  cotton  thread . 

lb. 

8  cts.. 

. . .30. 

...24 

lb.  2  cts.  and  p.  ct.  15 

Ribbon  wire,  covered  with  silk  . . 

ll 

12  cts. . 

. .  .30. 

...24 

“  2  cts.  “  “  15 

Rice . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

lb.  1  ct. 

Rifles  . 

each 

.  $2.50. 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Rigotine,  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth, 

per  cent.  40 . 

. .  .30. 

...24 

lb.  12  cts.  &  per  ct.  25 

Rings,  all  metal . 

a 

30. 

.. .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Rivets,  brass,  iron,  and  steel .... 

u 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

“  30 

Rochelle  salts . 

ll 

20. 

.. .20. 

...15 

«  20 

Rock  moss . 

ll 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

“  20 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

• 

per  ct. 

per  ct 

Rods  and  eyes,  for  stairs . 

per  cent.  30. . 

.  .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  20 

Rods,  wood,  composition,  case- 

ment,  slit  or  rolled  steel . 

“  30.. 

.  .30. . . 

.  24. 

“  20 

Roller  buckles,  as  saddlery . 

“  20 

Rolls,  brown  or  white  linen . 

“  25.. 

.  .20. . . 

.  15-| 

30  c.  or 

less,  per  ct.  25 

over  30 

c.  “  30 

Romals,  cotton  goods . 

“  30.. 

. . 25. . . 

.  24 

(See  Cottons .) 

Roman  cement . 

“  20.. 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

“  vitriol . 

“  20.. 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

Rope,  ciar  or  coiar . 

lb.  4J  cts. . . 

..25... 

.  19 

lb.  2  cts. 

“  made  of  grass  or  bark  . . . . 

11  4£  cts.. . 

..25... 

.  19 

“  2  cts. 

“  made  of  hides  cut  in  strips, 

per  cent.  20. . 

. .20.  .. 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

“  or  cordage  of  cocoa  nut 

shells . 

lb.  4,}  cts. . . 

..25... 

.  19 

lb.  3  cts. 

Roots,  all  not  otherwise  enumer- 

ated . 

free, . . 

free, . . . 

free, 

free. 

“  arrow . 

per  cent.  20. . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  10 

“  madder . 

free, . . 

K 

•  •  *-'••• 

free, 

free. 

“  medicinal,  other,  crude . . . 

“  20.. 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

Rose  leaves . 

“  25.. 

. .20. .. 

.  15 

“  20 

“  water . 

“  25.. 

.  .30 . . . 

.  24 

“  20 

Rosin  . . < . 

“  15.. 

.  20... 

.  8 

“  20 

Rosolio,  cordial . 

gal.  60  cts. .  . 

.100. . . 

.  30 

gal.  50  cts. 

Rotten  stone . 

free, . . 

. .10. . . 

.  8 

free. 

Rouens,  linen . 

per  cent.  25 .  . 

. .20. .. 

.  15 

(See  Linen.) 

Rouge . 

“  20.. 

. .30... 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Rubies . 

“  7.. 

. .10. . . 

.  4 

“  5 

“  set . 

“  25.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  25 

Rubrum,  bark  acer . 

“  20.. 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

Rugs,  for  bed  coverings,  cotton.  . 

“  30.. 

. .25. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  all  other . 

“  40.. 

. .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Rules,  all . 

“  20.. 

. .30.  . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Rum . 

gal.  60@90c. . . 

.100... 

.  30 

gal.  40  cts. 

“  bay,  or  bay  water . 

per  cent.  25 . . 

. .30. . . 

24 

“  25  cts. 

“  cherry  . 

gal.  60  cts. . . 

.100. . . 

.  30 

gal.  50  cts. 

Russia  crash,  hemp . 

per  cent.  20, . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  duck,  diaper,  linen,  sheet- 

ings,  and  other  of  flax . . 

“  20.. 

..20... 

.  15 

30  c.  or 

less,  p.  ct.  25 

do.  do . 

“  20.. 

. .20. .. 

.  15 

over  30 

cts.,  “  30 

Rust  of  iron . 

“  20.. 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

Rye . 

bush.  15  cts.. . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

bush.  15  cts. 

“  flour . 

per  cent.  20. . 

. .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

S. 


Sabres .  per  cent.  30 _ 30. . . .  24  per  cent.  30 

Saccharum  saturni,  S.  of  L .  “  20. ..  .20. ...  15  “  20 

Sacking,  linen .  “  20. . .  .20. ...  15  “  30 

Saddle  hooks .  “  30 - 30  ...  24  “  30 
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1842.  1846.  1857. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 

1861. 

Saddle  trees . 

per  cent.  30 _ 30. . . .  24 

per  cent.  30 

Saddlery,  all  not  otherwise  sped- 

tied . 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

“  silver  plated,  brass,  or 

steel  . 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

“  tinned,  japanned,  or 

common . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 15 

“  30 

Saddles . 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

Safflower . 

free, ....  5 . . .  free, 

free. 

Saffron . 

free, _ 20 _ 15 

“  10 

“  cake  . 

“  20.... 20 _ 15 

“  10 

Sago . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 15 

lb.  1  ct. 

Sail  duck . 

sq. yd.  7cts . 20....  15 

per  cent.  25 

Salacine,  med.  prep . 

per  cent.  30. . .  .30. . . .  24 

“  30 

Sal  ammoniac . . 

“  20 _ 10 _  8 

“  10 

“  diuretic . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 15 

“  20 

“  succinie . 

“  20 _ 20 _  15 

“  20 

Salempores,  cottons . 

“  30 _ 25 _ 24 

(See  Cotton.) 

Salep . 

“  20.... 20 _ 15 

per  cent.  20 

Salmon,  preserved . 

bbl.  $2.00 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

“  pickled . 

per  cent.  20. . .  .40. ...  30 

bbl.  $3.00 

Salt,  bulk . 

bush.  8  cts . 20 _ 15 

bush.  4  cts. 

“  otherwise . 

“  8  cts . 20 _ 15 

“  6  cts. 

Salted  skivers,  roans  or  pelts .... 

per  cent.  5 _ 5 . . . .  4 

per  cent.  5 

Saltpetre,  partially  refined . 

lb.  \  ct . 10 _  8 

“  10 

“  refined . 

“  2  cts . 10 _  8 

“  10 

“  or  nitrate  of  potash, 

crude  . 

fro©,  •  •  •  •  o » •  •  o  4: 

free. 

Salts,  chemical,  all . 

per  cent.  20. . .  .20. . . .  15 

“  20 

Sandarach,  refined, . 

“  25 _ 20 _ 15 

“  20 

Sand  stones . 

“  20 _ 20....  15 

“  20 

Sannas,  cotton . 

“  20 _ 25 _ 24 

(See  Cotton .) 

Sarcocolla,  crude . 

“  20 _ 20 _  8 

per  cent.  10 

Sardines,  in  salt . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 15 

lb.  J  ct. 

“  and  all  fish  in  oil . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 30 

per  cent.  30 

Sarsaparilla . 

free, . . .  .20. . . .  15 

“  10 

Sarsnets,  cotton . 

“  30 _ 25 _ 24 

(See  Cotton .) 

“  silk . 

lb.  $2.50. . .  .25. ...  19 

per  cent.  30 

Sashes,  silk . 

“  $2.50 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

Sash  fasteners . 

per  cent.  30. . .  .30. . . .  24 

“  30 

Sassafras . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 15 

“  20 

Satin,  Denmark,  worsted . 

“  20 _ 25 _ 19 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

“  gauze . 

“  20 _ 25 _ 19 

“  30 

“  silk . 

lb.  $2.50 _ 25 _ 19 

“  30 

Saucepans,  metal . 

per  cent.  30 ...  .30 —  .  24 

“  30 

Sauces,  all  kinds . 

“  20 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

Sausages,  (if  not  Bologna) . 

“  25 _ 40 _ 30 

“  20 

Sawns,  cottons . 

“  30 _ 25 _ 24 

(See  Cotton.) 

Saws,  cross  cut . 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

foot  8  cts. 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Saws,  mill-pit  and  drag . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30. . 

..24 

wide  9  in.or  l’sa  ft.l2£c 

It  it  it  ti 

30. 

. . .30. . 

. .  24 

over  9  in.  wide  ft.  20  c. 

Saw  sets . 

It 

30. 

. . .  30 . . 

. .  24 

per  cent.  30 

Scagliola  tables  or  slabs . 

u 

30. 

. . .40. . 

. .  30 

“  30 

Scale  beams . 

It 

30. 

. ..30. . 

. .  24 

“  30 

Scales . 

It 

30. 

. . .30 . . 

..  24 

“  30 

Scammoniate,  med.  gum . 

it 

20. 

. . . 20. . 

..  15 

“  20 

Scantling . 

it 

20. 

. .  .20. . 

. .  15 

“  20 

“  and  sawed  timber,  or  un- 

wrought . 

it 

20. 

.. .20. . 

. .  15 

“  20 

Scarfs,  silk  or  cotton . 

it 

30. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

“  30 

“  wool . 

u 

40. 

. . .20. . 

..  24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  c.  25 

Scilla,  or  squills . * . 

u 

20. 

. . .20. . 

. .  15 

per  cent.  30 

Scissors . 

u 

30. 

...30.. 

..  24 

“  30 

Scoop  nets . 

lb.  7  cts. . 

. . .30. . 

. .  24 

lb.  6  cts. 

Scotch  braces . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30 . . 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 

Scrapers . 

it 

30. 

. . .30. . 

. .  24 

“  30 

Sea  weed,  and  all  other  vegetable 

substances  used  for  beds  or 

mattresses . 

it 

20. 

. . .  20 . . 

..  15 

“  20 

Seed  lac . 

it 

10. 

R 

•  •  •  w  •  » 

..  4 

free. 

Seeds,  garden . 

free, 

.  .free,  . 

.  free, 

free. 

“  all  others  not  specified. . . . 

free, 

.  .free,  . 

.  free, 

per  cent.  10 

Seines . 

lb.  7  cts. . 

. .  .30. . 

..  24 

lb.  6  cts. 

Segars . 

lb.  40  cts.. 

. .  .40. . 

. .  30 

$5  or  lessM.  lb.  20  cts. 

t< 

“  40  cts.. 

...40.. 

. .  30 

$5@10  M.  lb.  40  cts. 

Li 

“  . 

40  cts.. 

. . .40. . 

. .  30  over $10 M.  60c.&p.c.l0 

“  paper. . . 

ti 

15  cts.. 

...40.  . 

..  30 

per  cent.  30 

Seltzer  water . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .30. . 

..  24 

“  20 

Seneca,  or  radix  root . 

it 

20. 

. .  .20. . 

..  15 

free. 

Senna  . 

a 

20. 

. . .20. . 

..  15 

“  10 

Sepia . 

It 

20. 

...20.. 

..  15 

“  10 

Serge,  woolen . 

it 

40. 

. . .30 . . 

..  24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  c.  25 

Sextants . 

ti 

30. 

. . .  30 . . 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 

Shades,  lace,  sewed . 

lb.  $2.50 . 

. . .  30 . . 

..  24 

“  30 

Shaddocks  . 

free, . 

...20.. 

..  8 

“  10 

Shaving  soap . 

per  cent.  30 . 

.. .30. . 

..  24 

“  30 

Shawls,  wool . 

it 

40. 

.. .30. . 

. .  24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  c.  25 

“  other  shawls . 

ti 

30. 

. .  .30. . 

..  24 

per  cent.  30 

Shears . 

it 

30. 

. .  .30. . 

..  24 

“  30 

Sheathing  metal,  patent,  composed 

• 

in  part  of  copper . 

free, 

.  .free,  . 

.  free, 

“  2  cts. 

Sheathing  paper . 

lb.  15  cts.. 

...20.. 

..  15 

per  cent.  10 

Sheets,  willow . 

It 

30. 

. .  .30. . 

..  24 

“  30 

Sheetings,  linen,  hemp  or  Russia, 

brown  or  white . 

it 

20 

. . . .20. . 

...  15 

“  25 

Shellac . 

free, . 

R 

i  •  •  •  t/  #  * 

..  4 

free. 

Shell,  baskets . 

it 

25, 

_ 30. . 

..  24 

“  30 

“  boxes,  not  otherwise  enu- 

• 

merated . 

it 

25 

. . . .30. . 

,..24 

“  30 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Shell,  gold,  for  painting . 

per  cent.  20. 

OA 

•  ,  •  O  vJ  •  •  • 

.  24 

per  cent.  20 

“  silver,  for  painting . 

ll 

20. 

. . . 30 . . . 

.  24 

ll 

.  20 

“  turtle  or  tortoise . 

ll 

5. 

...  5... 

.  4 

free. 

Shells,  all  other . 

it 

20. 

. . .  5. . . 

.  4 

free. 

Shingle  and  stave  bolts . 

free, 

.  .  free, . . . 

free, 

• 

free. 

Shingles . 

a 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  24 

It 

30 

Shirtings,  cotton  bleached . 

it 

30. 

•  •  .2d.  . . 

.  24 

(See  Cotton .) 

u  unbleached . 

it 

30. 

...25... 

.  19 

it 

“  linen . 

u 

25 . 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  25 

Shirts,  silk . 

lb. 

.  $2.50. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

<1 

30 

“  woollen  or  worsted . 

per  cent.  40. 

25 

.  •  •  •  .  • 

.  19  lb. 

12  cts.  and  p. 

ct.  25 

u  all  other  similar  manufac- 

i 

.tures  made  on  frame . 

ll 

30. 

. .  .30 . . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Shoe  binding,  silk . 

u 

30. 

* • *2o. *  * 

.  19 

ll 

30 

“  “  woollen . 

a 

30. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

« 

30' 

“  thread . \ . 

u 

30. 

.20. 

.  15 

It 

30 

Shoes  or  slippers  for  children. . . . 

pair 

15  cts.. 

...30... 

.  24- 

ll 

30 

“  “  for  grown  per- 

sons,  of  silk. . . 

it 

30  cts. . 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

ll 

30 

“  “  of  leather,  for 

men . 

ll 

30  cts.. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

it 

30 

“  “  of  prunella,  stuff, 

or  other  materials,  except  silk, 

for  wmmen . 

n 

30  cts.. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

ti 

30 

Shoes,  t.  e.  double-soled  pumps  and 

welts,  women’s  leather . 

It 

25  cts.. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

ll 

30 

Shot  bags  and  belts . 

per  cent.  25. 

i »  •  30 • « « 

.  24 

It 

30 

Shovels . 

It 

30. 

.  . .  30 . . . 

.  24 

ll 

30 

Shrubs  . 

free, . 

.  free, . .  *. 

free, 

free. 

Shute,  imperial . 

U 

20. 

. ..20. . . 

.  15 

ll 

20 

Shuttlecocks  and  battledores .... 

ll 

30. 

. . .30.  . . 

.  24 

ll 

30 

Sickles,  iron,  steel . 

ll 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

It 

30 

Side  arms . 

ll 

30. 

.  .  .  30 . . . 

.  24 

ll 

30 

Sieves,  lawn,  cypress,  wire  or  hair 

a 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

It 

30 

Silk  and  cotton  vesting . 

per  cent.  30. 

...25... 

.  19 

ll 

30 

“  and  worsted  valencias,  toile- 

nets  or  crape  do  Lyons  . . 

lb. 

,  $2.50. 

.  19 

ll 

30 

“  and  worsted  shawls,  hemmed 

per  cent.  30. 

. .  .30 . . . 

.  24 

ll 

30 

“  “  manufactures  of 

It 

30. 

« • • 25 •  • » 

.  19 

ll 

30 

“  aprons,  collars,  cuffs,  chemi- 

settes,  turbans,  mantillas, 

and  pellerines . 

lb. 

$2.50. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

ll 

30 

“  bobbin  or  braids . 

per  cent.  30. 

. • .2o. . . 

.  19 

ii 

30 

“  caps,  if  entirely  of  silk, .... 

lb. 

$2.50. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

U 

30 

“  cords  . 

It 

$2.50. 

. . .  25 . . .' 

.  19 

ll 

30 

“  curls . 

ll 

$2.50. 

Of) 

•  •  •  Ov •  •  « 

.  24 

(< 

30 

“  floss  and  other  similar,  puri- 

fled  from  the  gum . 

per  cent.  25. 

. • *25*  •  • 

.  19 

a 

20 

“  frizettes . 

it 

30. 

...30... 

.  24 

a 

0 

30 

“  garters,  with  wire  and  clasps 

ll 

30. 

...30. .. 

.  24 

ii 

30 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Silk,  gloves . : _ * . . 

lb.  $2.50. 

. .  .  30 . . . 

.  24 

per  cent. 

30 

“  handkerchiefs,  not  sewed . . . 

“  $2.50. 

•  •  •  2d . • • 

.  19 

tt 

30 

“  hat  bands . 

“  $2.50. 

..  .25. .. 

.  19 

U 

30 

“  hats  or  bonnets  for  women. . 

each  $1 . 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

«  . 

30 

“  hose  . 

per  cent.  40 . 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

tt 

30 

“  “  sewed . 

“  40. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

It 

30 

“  lace . 

lb.  $2.50. 

...25... 

.  19 

It 

30 

“  manufactures  with  gold  or 

silver,  or  other  metal. . . . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30 . . . 

.  24 

It 

30 

“  mitts . 

lb.  $2,50. 

30 

»  •  iuVi  •  « 

.  24 

It 

30 

“  “  sewed . 

“  $2.50. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

tt 

30 

“  not  more  advanced  in  man- 

ufacture  than  singles,  or 

tram . 

lb.  50  cts. . 

. . .15. . . 

.  12 

tt 

15 

“  ornaments,  oil  cloth,  suspend- 

ers,  stocks,  stockings, 

twist . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30 . . . 

.  24 

u 

30 

“  pongees,  white . 

lb.  $2.50. 

. . .25. . . 

.  19 

It 

30 

“  raw . 

“50  cts. . 

...15... 

.  24 

free. 

“  sewing,  all . 

“  $2. 

30 

•  •  t  Ou  #  «  • 

.  24 

Ct 

30 

“  “  raw . 

“50  cts. . 

free, 

it 

30 

“  tassels  . 

“  $2.50. 

•  • • 2o •  •  • 

.  19 

tt 

30 

“  watch  chains  or  ribbons ... . 

“  $2.50. 

. . .25. . . 

.  19 

It 

30 

“  webbing . 

per  cent.  30. 

.  19 

u 

30 

“  velvets,  $3.  per  yard  or  less, 

lb.  $2.50. 

. . .25. . . 

•  19. 

tl 

25 

“  “  over  $3.  per  yard  . . 

“  $2.50. 

...25... 

.  19 

It 

30 

“  all  other  articles . 

“  .  30. 

...30... 

.  24 

tt 

30 

Silks,  at  $1.  per  yard  or  less _ 

lb.  $2.50. 

OFC 

.  19 

tt 

20 

“  over  $1.  per  yard . 

“  $2.50. 

.  19 

tl 

30 

Silver,  all  manufactures  of,  not 

othenyise  specified  .... 

“  30. 

.  .  .30. . . 

.  24 

tt 

30 

“  bulhon  and  coin . 

free, . 

.  free, . . . 

free, 

free. 

11  German,  in  sheets . 

“  30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

it 

30 

“  “  manufactures  of, 

“  30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

tt 

30 

“  plated  metal,  in  sheets  or 

other  form . 

“  30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

i 

30 

Silvered  wire . . . 

“  30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

tt 

30 

Syrup  of  sugar  cape . 

lb.  2|  cts. . 

. .  .30... 

.  24 

lb.  f 

ct. 

Sisal  grass . 

ton  $25. 

. . .25 . . . 

.  19 

ton  $10 

Sithes . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .30.. . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Skates . 

“  30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

20  c.  or  less,  pair  6  c. 

It 

“  30. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

over  20  cts.  p.  ct.  30 

Skeletons . 

“  30. 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent. 

30 

Skins,  calf  and  seal,  tanned  and 

dressed  . 

doz.  $5.00. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

tt 

20 

“  fish,  for  saddlers,  &c . ' 

“  20. 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

tt 

20 

“  glazed,  as  patent  leather. . 

“  35. 

. . .20. . . 

.  19 

it 

30 

11  goat  and  sheep,  tanned  and 

not  dressed . 

doz.  $1.00. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

it 

20 
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Skins,  goat  or  morocco,  tanned 

1842. 

1848.  1857. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 

•  *  V 

1881. 

and  dressed . 

doz.  $2.50. 

20 

15 

per  cent.  20 

“  kid  and  lamb,  tanned  and 

not  dressed . 

“  75  cts. . 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

« 

20 

“  kid,  tanned  and  dressed. . 

“  $1.00. 

...20 _ 

15 

it 

20 

“  of  all  kinds  in  the  hair,  dried, 

raw,  or  unmanufactured, 

per  cent.  5 . 

n 

•  •  •  U  •  «  •  f 

4 

it 

5 

“  pickled,  in  casks . 

20. 

•  •  •  5  • « •  • 

4 

it 

5 

“  sheep,  tanned  or  dressed . . 

doz.  $1.00. 

90 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

15 

It 

20 

“  “  with  wool . 

“  $1.00. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

u 

15 

“  tanned  and  dressed,  other¬ 
wise  than  in  colors,  viz. :  fawn, 

kid,  &  lamb,  known  as  chamois, 

“  $1.00. 

90 

•  •  •  -V  •••• 

15 

a 

20 

Skins,  white,  for  druggists . 

per  cent.  20. 

20 

15 

n 

20 

“  with  wool  upon  them  .... 

“  20. 

90 

15 

tt 

15 

Skivers,  pickled . 

“  20. 

n 

•  ••  •/,»#* 

4 

it 

5 

“  tanned . 

doz.  $2.00. 

.20. 

15 

u 

20 

Slates  of  all  kinds . 

per  cent.  25. 

OK 

10 

n 

30 

Sledges . 

lb.  2£  cts.. 

. . .30.  .. . 

24 

lb. 

2  cts. 

Slick  stones . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

per  cent.  20 

Smalts . 

“  20. 

. . .20. . . . 

15 

free. 

Snails . 

“  20. 

90 

15 

U 

20 

Snake-root . 

“  20. 

.20. 

15 

free. 

Snaps,  a  clasp  or  ketch . 

“  30. 

30 

24 

tt 

30 

Snuff . 

lb.  12  cts. . 

30 

lb.  10  cts. 

Snuffers . 

per  cent.  30. 

30 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Snuffer  trays . 

“  30. 

30 

24 

U 

30 

Soap,  all . 

lb.  4  cts. . 

. . .30 _ 

24 

a 

30 

“  stocks  and  stuffs . 

per  cent.  10 . 

. .  .10 _ 

8 

u 

10 

Soda,  ash . 

“  5. 

. . . 10. . . . 

4 

free. 

“  preparations  or  manufac- 

tures  of . 

“  20. 

90 

15 

u 

20 

Soie  blanche,  Chenille . 

“  20. 

95 

19 

u 

30 

Solanine,  med.  prep . 

20. 

. .  .20 _ 

24 

it 

30 

Soles,  felt  or  cork . 

i;  30. 

. . .30 _ 

24 

u 

30 

Sooty  romals,  cotton . 

“  30. 

•  • *25  •  •  t  • 

24 

u 

30 

Souvenirs . 

“  30. 

30 

•  «  »uu  •  •  •  • 

24 

1C 

30 

Soy . 

“  30. 

..  30 _ 

24 

ll 

20 

Spars . 

“  30; 

. .  .20 _ 

15 

It 

20 

Spartaria . 

“  30. 

30 

24 

it 

30 

Spa,  or  Spawaro . 

“  30. 

40 

•  •  •  aU  «  •  •  • 

30 

u 

30 

Spartateen,  or  coral . 

“  20. 

. . .20 _ 

15 

(1 

30 

Spatulas . . 

,!  30. 

.  .  .30 . . . . 

24 

iC 

30 

Specimens,  anatomical  prepara- 

tions . 

“  30. 

. .  .30 _ 

24 

iC 

30 

Spectaclo  cases,  all . 

“  30. 

. . .30 _ 

24 

tt 

30 

“  glasses,  not  set . 

gross  $2. 

O  A 

24 

(C 

30 

“  “  pebble,  not  set, 

“  $2. 

30 

24 

ll 

30 

Spectacles,  all . 

per  cent.  30. 

...30 _ 

24 

u 

30 

Spelter,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  plates  .  . 

“  20 

. . .10. . . . 

4 

lb. 

1  ct. 

rr  f> 

I  o 
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• 

1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Spelter,  in  sheets . 

per  cent.  20. 

•  • • 15 •  •  • 

.  12 

lb.  l£cts. 

“  manufactures  of. . 

LL 

20. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Spermaceti  oil,  of  foreign  fisheries, 

gal.  25  cts.. 

_ 20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

Spider  net,  considered  as  cotton 

cloth . 

per  cent.  30. 

. . .28. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Spirits,  brandy . 

gal.  60  cts. , 

. . .100. . . 

. .  30 

1st  proof,  gal.  $1.00 

“  grain . 

it 

60  cts. . 

. .100. . . 

.  30 

U 

“  40  cts. 

“  other  materials . 

u 

60  cts.. 

. .100. . . 

.  30 

ll 

“  40  cts. 

“  yellow . 

it 

60  cts. . 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  30 

Spokes . 

per  cent.  30 . 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Spokeshaves  . 

a 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Sponges . 

ll 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  8 

“  10 

Spoons,  all . 

u 

30. 

. . .30.. . 

.  24 

“  30 

Spunk . . . 

it 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

“  10 

Spurs,  all . 

ll 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Springs,  for  wigs . 

LL 

30. 

...30... 

.  24 

“  30 

Spy-glasses . 

ll 

30. 

...30... 

.  24 

“  30 

Squares,  all . 

tt 

30. 

.. .30... 

.  24 

“  30 

Starch . 

lb.  2  cts. . 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

Stars  of  gold,  fine  and  half  fine. . . 

per  cent.  30. 

...30... 

.  24 

“  30 

St.  Ignatius’  beans . 

it 

20. 

. . .20. .. 

.  15 

“  20 

Statues  and  specimens  of  statuary 

free,  , 

. .  free,  . . 

free, 

“  10 

Staves,  all . 

n 

20. 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

free  and  p.  ct.  20 

Stavesacre . 

Li 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

Steel  in  ingots,  bars,  sheets  or  wire 

over  £  in.  diam.,  valued  T  cts. 

or  less . 

cwt.  $2.50. 

...20... 

.  15 

lb.  \\  cts. 

Do.  do.  valued  7@  11  cts. . . 

LL 

$2.50. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

“  2  cts. 

Steel,  any  form  not  provided  for. . 

LL 

$2.50 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

“  wire,  No.  16@|-  in.  in  diam. 

per  cent.  30. 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

lb.  2  cts.  and  p.  ct.  15 

“  “  less  than  No.  16 . 

LL 

30. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

Ll  Ol 

“  “  15 

“  all  manufactures  of. . 

it 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Stereotype  plates . 

LL 

25. 

. . .20. .. 

.  15 

“  20 

Stiffeners  for  cravats . 

Ll 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Still  worms . 

ll 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  bottoms . 

LL 

30. 

...30... 

.  24 

“  20 

Stockinetts . . 

LL 

40. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Stomach  pumps . 

LL 

30. 

. . .30 . . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Stone,  Armenian . 

LL 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

“  ware . . . .. 

Ll 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  20 

“  “  whether  gilt,  painted, 

prffited  or  glazed . 

Ll 

20. 

. .  .30 . . . 

.  24 

“  25 

Stones,  Bristol . 

Ll 

20. 

...20... 

.  15 

“  20 

“  caustic . 

ll 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

“  mill,  fit  for  use . 

it 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

“  20 

“  not  merchantable,  ballast 

it 

20. 

...20... 

.  15 

“  20 

u  oil . . 

LL 

20. 

...20,  .. 

.  15 

“  20 

Storax,  balsam . 

a 

30. 

. . . 30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

Straw  baskets . 

LL 

35. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

“  30 

“  carpets  and  carpeting  .... 

it 

25. 

. . .25  . . 

.  24 

“  30 
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Straw,  for  hats,  in  natural  state . . 

per  cent.  30. . . 

.20. . , 

..  15 

per  cent  20 

Stretchers  for  umbrellas  and  para- 

sols . 

ct 

30. . . 

.30... 

,.  24 

cc 

30 

Striners,  bow,  if  gut . 

tt 

15... 

.20. . . 

.  15 

it 

20 

“  hatters’,  if  gut . 

tc 

15... 

.20. . . 

.  15 

It 

20 

“  of  musical  instruments,  if 

gut . . . 

tc 

15... 

.20. . . 

..  15 

it 

20 

Strontian . 

tt 

20... 

.20. . . 

.  15 

it 

20 

Strychnine . 

tt 

20... 

.30. . , 

..  24 

(C 

20 

Studs,  all . 

tc 

30.. . 

.30. . , 

..  24 

It 

30 

Stuff,  princettas . 

It 

30. . . 

•  2  D  •  •  , 

. .  19 

tt 

30 

“  goods,  all  kinds  of  worsted. 

ft 

30 . . . 

.25. . . 

19 

it 

30 

Succory,  ground . 

tt 

20... 

.20... 

. .  15 

tt 

20 

Sugar,  raw . 

lb. 

2£  cts. . . . 

.30. . , 

. .  24 

lb. 

f  ct. 

“  refined,  loaf,  lump,  crushed, 

pulverized . 

It 

6  cts. . . . 

, .  24 

lb.  : 

2  cts. 

“  refined,  tinctured  or  colored 

tt 

6  cts. . . . 

.30... 

.  24 

“  4  cts. 

“  syrup,  concentrated  molas- 

ses  and  melado . 

tc 

2^  cts. . . . 

. 30 . . , 

. .  24 

lb. 

H  r* 

“  white  or  clayed . 

cc 

2^ cts.. . . 

.30. . , 

. .  24 

cc 

4 

“  of  lead . 

cc 

4  cts.  •  •  • 

.20. . . 

.  15 

per  cent.  20 

“  moulds,  hooped  or  not .... 

per  cent.  30. . . 

.30. .. 

.  24 

tt 

30 

Sulphate  of  ammonia . 

cc 

30 . . . 

.20... 

..  15 

tt 

.  10 

“  of  quinine,  of  rhubarb,  of 

zinc,  of  magnesia,  or  of  iron. . . . 

oz. 

40  cts. . . . 

.20. . 

. .  15 

lb. 

i  ct. 

Sulph.  mur.  tin . 

per  cent.  20. . . 

.20... 

..  15 

per  cent.  10 

Sulphur,  flor. . 

free, . . . 

.20. . . 

..  15 

tc 

20 

Sulphuric  ether . 

cc 

20. . . 

.20. . . 

. .  15 

tt 

20 

Sumac . 

free, . . . 

n 

•  o  •  •  • 

,.  4 

9 

free. 

Surgeons’  instruments,  all . 

cc 

30. . . 

.30. . . 

.  24 

it 

30 

Surplice  pins . 

tt 

30. . . 

.30. . . 

..  24 

tt 

30 

Suspender  ends . 

cc 

35... 

.30. . . 

. .  24 

tl 

30 

Suspenders,  all . 

tc 

35... 

.30. . . 

..  24 

tt 

30 

Swans,  down  of. . 

cc 

25... 

.25... 

..  19 

t( 

20 

Swansdown,  woollen . 

tt 

40... 

.30. . , 

..  24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  ct.  25 

Sweetmeats  or  comfits,  all . 

cc 

25. . . 

.40. . 

..  30 

per  cent.  30 

Sword  knots,  gold  and  silver,  fine 

and  half  fine. . . . 

tt 

30... 

.30... 

..  24 

it 

30 

“  lace . 

tt 

30  .. 

.30.. 

..  24 

It 

30 

“  silk  or  worsted. . . . 

tc 

30... 

.25... 

..  19 

cc 

30 

T. 


Table  tops,  scagliola. 

Tailors’  chalk . 

Talc,  mineral . 

Tallow . 

“  candles ...... 


per  cent.  30. . 

.  .40. . 

..  30 

per  cent.  30 

“  20.. 

© 

• 

• 

..  15 

free. 

“  20.. 

..20  . 

.  free, 

“  10 

lb.  1  ct. . . 

.  .10. . 

..  8 

lb.  1  ct. 

lb.  4  cts. . . 

..20. . 

..  15 

lb.  2  cts. 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Tamarinds . 

per  cent.  25. 

. .  .20. 

. . .  8 

per  cent.  10 

“  preserved . 

ii 

25. 

. . .40. 

. . .  30 

u 

30 

Tamboreens . 

u 

25. 

. . .20. 

...15 

u 

20 

Tannin,  medicinal . 

<( 

30. 

. .  .30. 

...24 

it 

30 

Tapers,  paper,  with  cotton  wick . 

it 

35. 

. . .30. 

...24 

« 

30 

“  stearine . 

a 

30. 

. . .20. 

...15 

lb. 

4  cts. 

“  spermaceti  or  wax . 

1C 

30. 

. . .20. 

...15 

ii 

8  cts. 

Tapioca . 

tc 

25. 

. . .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  10 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  crude . 

it 

15. 

. .  .20. 

...15 

tc 

20 

“  coal . 

ii 

15. 

. .  .20. 

...15 

it 

20 

Tares . 

tc 

25. 

. . .20. 

...15 

a 

20 

Tarpaulings . 

u 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

it 

30 

Tartrate  of  antimony,  or  tart. 

emetic . 

It 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

a 

20 

Tasters,  cheese . 

'•  it 

30. 

.  .  .30. 

...24 

a 

30 

Teas,  all  kinds,  from  beyond  Capo 

of  Good  Hope . 

free, . 

.  free, . 

. .  free, 

free. 

Teas,  other . 

tc 

20. 

...20. 

...15  lb.  4  cts.  and  per  ct.  10 

Teazles . 

it 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  10 

Teeth,  all  other . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5 . 

.. .  4 

tt 

10 

Telescopes . 

it 

20. 

. . . 30 . 

...  24 

tc 

30 

Terraglis,  a  kind  of  coral . 

it 

20. 

. .  .20. 

...15 

It 

30 

Terra-japonica . 

It 

15. 

...10 

. .  free, 

free. 

il  de  sienna,  in  oil . . . 

It 

25 

. . .30. 

...24 

U 

30 

Terra  umbra  and  sienna,  dry .... 

u 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

Cl 

10 

Teutenague,  in  sheets . 

free, . 

...15. 

...12 

lb. 

l^cts. 

“  boxes . 

free, . 

. . .30. 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

“  unmanufactured. . . . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5  • 

...  4 

lb 

.  1  ct. 

Theriaque . 

ii 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

per  cent.  20 

Thibet,  cashmere  of . 

ii 

20. 

...25. 

...  19 

it 

30 

“  shawls,  real  or  goats’  hair, 

it 

40. 

. . . 30 . 

...24 

it 

30 

“  “  of  wool . 

u 

40. 

. . .30. 

...24  lb.l 

.2  cts.  and  p. 

,  ct.  25 

“  “  body  cotton . 

it 

30. 

. . .30 . 

...24 

per  cent.  30 

Thimbles,  all . 

u 

30. 

. . .30. 

...  24 

a 

30 

Thor,  marine . 

it 

20. 

. . .20. 

...15 

It 

20 

Thread,  escutcheons . 

ii 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

II 

30 

“  pack . 

lb. 

G  cts. . 

...30. 

...24 

.Cl 

30 

Thridace . 

per  cent.  20. 

. . .20. 

. . .  15 

tl 

20 

Ticklenbergs . 

it 

25. 

. . .20. 

...15 

ii 

30 

Ticks,  cotton . 

it 

30. 

. . .25. 

. .  .  24 

(l 

30 

Tiles,  marble . 

ii 

30. 

. . .30. 

...24 

ii 

30 

“  paving  and  roofing . 

It 

25. 

. . .20. 

...  15 

ll 

30 

“  encaustic . 

ii 

25. 

. . .20. 

...15 

ii 

20 

Timber,  hewn  or  sawed . 

ii 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

il 

20 

Time  pieces . 

a 

25. 

. . .30. 

...24 

tt 

30 

Tin,  all  manufactures  of . 

a 

30. 

.. .30. 

...24 

It 

30 

“  banca  . 

lb. 

1  ct. . 

...  5. 

, . .  free, 

free. 

“  block . 

<< 

1  ct.. 

...  5 

. .  free, 

free. 

“  boxes . 

per  cent.  BO. 

. .  .30 . 

...24 

u 

30 

“  crystals  of . 

(c 

30. 

...20. 

...15 

Cl 

30 
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1842. 

1846. 

1857. 

1861. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Tin,  foil . 

lb. 

2£  cts.. 

...15... 

.  12 

per  cent.  10 

“  granulated . * . . . 

it 

2£  cts.. 

...20... 

.  15 

it 

20 

“  grain . 

per  cent.  20. 

. ..20. . . 

.  15 

a 

20 

“  in  bars . . 

lb.  1  ct. . 

K 

•  •  •  *-*••• 

free, 

free. 

u  in  pigs . . . 

1 

1  ct. . 

free, 

free. 

“  in  plates . 

lb. 

2£  cts.. 

...15... 

.  8 

it 

10 

“  “  galvanized . 

it 

2£  cts. . 

...15... 

.  8 

it 

10 

“  in  sheets . 

a 

2£  cts. . 

...15... 

.  8 

it 

10 

“  liquor . 

per  cent.  20. 

...20... 

.  15 

a 

20 

u  muriate  of . 

it 

20. 

...  20 . . • 

.  15 

a 

10 

“  oxide  of . 

tt 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

it 

20 

“  tagger  . 

lb. 

2£  cts. . 

l 

.  8 

it 

10 

Tinctures,  bark,  and  other  medic- 

inal . 

per  cent.  30 . 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

tt 

30 

“  odoriferous . 

u 

25. 

...30... 

.  24 

a 

30 

Tippets,  if  classed  as  millinery. . . 

it 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

tt 

30- 

Tips  and  runners  for  parasols  and 

umbrellas,  metal . 

a 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

tt 

30 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

lb. 

10  cts.. 

40 

• • • xv • « • 

.  30 

tt 

30 

“  leaves,  or  unmanufac- 

• 

tured . 

per  cent.  20. 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

it 

25 

Toilenets . ' . 

u 

30. 

•  •  O  0  •  •  • 

.  24 

tt 

30 

Toilet  glasses . 

li 

30. 

. .  .30 . . . 

.  24 

it 

30 

Tolu,  balsam  of . 

it 

20. 

. .  .30 . . . 

.  24 

a 

30 

Tongues,  neats,  smoked . 

it 

20. 

. .. 20. . . 

.  15 

tt 

30 

“  reindeer . 

it 

20. 

...20... 

.  15 

it 

30 

“  sounds . 

it 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

tt 

30 

Tonqua  beans . 

it 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

tt 

20 

Tools  and  implements  of  trade  in 

use  by  persons  arriving  in  the 

United  States . . 

free, . 

.  free, . . . 

free, 

free. 

Tooth  brushes  or  powders . 

It 

30. 

. . .  30 . . . 

.  24 

tt 

30 

“  picks,  all . 

It 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

it 

30 

Topaz,  real . 

It 

7. 

. . .10. . . 

.  4 

it 

5 

Touch  stones . 

It 

20. 

. .  .20. . . 

.  15 

tt 

20 

Tow,  flax . 

it 

20. 

...20... 

.  15 

ton  $5 

“  hemp . 

it 

20. 

. . .20. . . 

.  15 

ti 

!  $10 

Toys,  of  every  description . 

u 

30. 

. . .30 . . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Trays  and  waiters,  all . 

It 

30. 

...30... 

.  24 

a 

30 

Treacle,  molasses . 

lb.  4£  mills. . 

. .  .30. . . 

.  24 

gal. 

2  cts. 

Tresses,  lace . 

lb. 

,  $2.50. 

...30... 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Trees . 

free, . 

.  free, . . . 

free, 

free. 

Truffles . 

per  cent.  30 . 

. . .40. . . 

.  30 

tt 

30 

Trusses . 

u 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

tt 

30 

Tubes,  cast . 

it 

30. 

. . .30 . . . 

.  24 

lb. 

£  ct. 

“  wrought . 

it 

30. 

. . .30.. . 

.  24 

a 

2  cts. 

Tug  buckles,  as  saddlery . 

tt 

30. 

. . .30. . . 

.  24 

per  cent.  30 

Turmeric . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5 1 » * 

.  4 

free. 

Turpentine,  spirits  of . 

gaL 

10  cts.. 

...20... 

.  15 

gal.  10  cts.  or  p. 

ct.  20 

Turquoises . 

per  cent.  7 . 

« • » 10 « • i 

.  4 

per  cent.  5 
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1842. 


1846.  1857. 


1861. 


Turtle,  green . 

per  ct.  per  ct. 
per  cent.  20. . .  .20. . . .  15 

per  cent.  10 

Tweezers,  all . 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

Twine . 

lb.  6  cts . 30. . . .  24 

“  30 

Types,  metal . 

per  cent.  25. . .  .20. . . .  15 

“  20 

“  new . 

“  25. ...20....  15 

“  20 

“  old . 

“  25 _ 20 _ 15 

free. 

IT. 

Umber . 

.  • .  .20. . . .  15 

lb.  4  ct. 

Umbrellas . 

per  cent.  30 _ 30 _ 24 

per  cent.  30 

Umbrella  furniture . 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

Valencias,  wool . 

V. 

per  cent.  40. . .  .30. ...  24 

lb.  12  cts.  andp.  ct.  25 

“  worsted . 

“  30 _ 25 _ 19 

per  cent.  30 

Valonia  nut . 

free, ....  6. ...  free, 

free. 

Yanilla,  beans . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 15 

“  10 

“  plants  of . 

free, . .  free, . . .  free, 

free. 

Tarnishes,  of  all  kinds . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 15 

“  20 

Tases,  porcelain . 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

Vegetables,  prepared . 

“  20 _ 40 _ 30 

“  30 

“  used  in  dyeing,  crude, 

free, ....  5 .  . .  free, 

free. 

“  not  otherwise  provid- 

ed  for . 

“  20.... 20 _ 15 

“  10 

Veils,  lace,  cotton  or  silk . 

“  50 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

Vellum . 

“  25 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

Velvet  binding,  cotton . 

“  30 _ 25 _ 24 

“  30 

“  “  silk . 

lb.  $2.50 _ 25 _ 19 

“  30 

“  cotton . 

“  30 _ 20 _ 24 

“  30 

“  silk . 

lb.  $2.50 _ 25 _ 19  yd.  $3.  or  less  per  ct.  25 

<<  u 

“  $2.50 _ 25 _ 19 

“  over  $3.  “  30 

“  terry,  or  figured,  in  strips 

for  buttons . 

per  cent.  20. ...  5 _  4 

per  cent.  20 

Velveteens,  cotton . 

“  30.... 25 _ 24 

“  30 

Veneering  rods . 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

Venetian  red,  in  oil . 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  20 

Venison  hams . 

lb.  3  cts . 20 _  15 

lb.  2  cts. 

Veratrine,  med.  prep . 

per  cent.  20 _ 20 _ 24 

per  cent.  30 

Verdigris . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 15 

“  10 

V  erditure . 

“  20 _ 20 _ 15 

“  20 

Vermicelli . 

“  30 _ 30 _ 24 

“  30 

Vermilion . 

“  20. ...20 _ 15 

“  20 

Vessels,  cast  iron,  not  otherwise 

specified  •••••••••••« 

-lb.  1J  cts . 30. . . .  24 

lb.  1  ct. 

“  copper . 

per  cent.  30 ....  30 ... .  24 

per  cent.  30 

Vestings,  cotton . 

“  30 _ 25.,..  24 

“  30 

Vests . 

per  cent.  50  . . .  .30. . . .  24 

per  cent.  30 

Vinegar . 

gal.  8  cts . 30. . . .  24 

gal.  6  cts. 
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1842.  1846.  1857.  1861. 

perct.  perct. 

Violins .  per  cent.  30 _ 20. . . .  15  per  cent.  20 

Violin  strings,  gut  or  wire .  “  15 _ 20 _ 15  “  20 

Vitriol,  blue .  lb.  4  cts, _ 20....  15  “  20 

“  green. .  “  2  cts . 20 _ 15  lb.  J  ct. 

“  oil  of .  “  1  ct . 10....  4  percent.  10 

“  white .  per  cent.  20 . . .  .20. . . .  16  per  oent.  20 


Wadding  paper . 

per  cent.  30. . 

• 

• 

o 

CO 

• 

• 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Wafers . 

tt 

25.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

30 

Wagon  boxes . 

lb.  1  ct. . . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

lb.  ! 

2  cts. 

Waiters,  all . 

per  cent.  30. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Walking  sticks  or  canes . 

tt 

30. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

It 

30 

Ware,  chemical,  earthen  pottery. 

tt 

30. . 

. .30. . . . 

15 

a 

20 

“  painted . 

tt 

30.. 

. .  30 . . . . 

15 

it 

25 

Wash  balls . 

u 

30. . 

. .30 . . . . 

24 

tt 

30 

Washes . 

tt 

25. . 

.  .30. . . . 

24 

it 

30 

Waste,  or  shoddy . 

LI 

10.. 

4 

tt 

10 

Watch  crystals,  when  not  set  . . . 

gross 

o 

o 

c-i 

& 

.  .30. . . . 

24 

it 

30 

Watches . 

per  cent.  7 1 . 

.  .10 - 

8 

tt 

15 

Watch  materials  and  parts  of 

watches . 

a 

. .  10 _ 

4 

Cl 

15 

Watch  pipe  keys . 

*  tt 

30.  . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

a 

30 

Water  wheels  of  iron . 

tt 

30. . 

. .30 . . . . 

24 

a 

30 

“  colors  . 

tt 

20.. 

. .30. . . . 

24 

u 

30 

Wax  beads . 

a 

30.. 

.  .30 _ 

24 

cc 

30 

“  bees’,  bleached  or  unbleach’d 

a 

15.  . 

.  .20 _ 

15 

it 

10 

“  sealing . 

tt 

25. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

ti 

30 

“  shoemakers’ . 

u 

15. . 

.  .20 _ 

15 

tl 

20 

Wearing  apparel,  new,  wool .... 

tt 

60. . 

. .30. . . . 

24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p. 

c.  25 

o 

tr 

CD 

»■* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

tt 

50. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Webbing,  India  rubber . 

tt 

30. . 

. .30. . . . 

24 

it 

30 

Wedge  wood  ware . 

u 

30. . 

.  .30 _ 

24 

a 

30 

Weld . 

free, . . 

K 

•  •  «  •  «  ( 

4 

free. 

Wet  blue . 

u 

20.. 

.  .20 _ 

15 

Ct 

20 

Whalebone,  of  foreign  fishing. . . 

tt 

12*. 

.  .20 _ 

15 

tt 

20 

“  of  American  fishing. 

free, . . 

free, . . .  free, 

free. 

Wheat . 

bush. 

25  cts.. . 

.  .20 _ 

15 

bush.  20  cts. 

“  flour . 

112  lbs.  70  c... 

.  .20 _ 

15 

per  cent.  10 

Whetstones . 

per  cent.  20. . 

.  .20 _ 

15 

U 

20 

Whips . 

tt 

25.. 

.  .30. . . . 

24 

It 

30 

Whisky,  all . 

gal.  60  cts. . . 

.100 _ 

30 

gal.  40  cts. 

Whiting . 

lb.  1  ct. . . 

.  .20 _ 

15 

lb. 

£  ct. 

Wick  cottons  or  wick  yams,  as 

cotton  yarn . 

per  cent.  30. . 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Wigs . 

tt 

25 . . 

. .30. . . 

24 

it 

30 

Willows . 

(t 

25. . 

. .20. . . . 

15 

tt 

20 

Wines,  all . 

gal.  6@60c. . . 

• • 40 • • • • 

30 

it 

40 

79 
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1842. 

1846.  1857. 

1861. 

per  ct,  per  ct. 

Wire,  bonnet  or  cap,  covered  with 

silk . 

lb.  12  cts.. 

. .  .25. . . .  19 

lb.  2  cts.  and  p.  ct.  15 

it 

brass . 

per  cent.  25. 

...30....  24 

per  cent.  30 

a 

all  other . 

lb.  8  cts. . 

...30 _  24 

lb.  2  cts.  and  p.  ct.  15 

Wood,  bar . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5 » •  •  free, 

free. 

a 

Brazil . 

free, . 

...  5 . . .  free, 

free. 

€i 

Brazilletto . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5 « « •  free, 

free. 

u 

camwood . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5 . . »  fiee, 

free. 

« 

carmaguey . 

free,. 

•  •  •  5  •  • .  free, 

free. 

<« 

chess  men . 

per  cent.  30. 

...30 _ 24 

per  cent.  30 

u 

dye,  all  in  sticks . 

free, . 

...  5 . . .  free, 

free. 

<( 

ebony  and  granadilla . 

“  20. 

...20 _  8 

free. 

fire . 

“  20. 

...30 _ 24 

“  20 

u 

fustic. . 

free, . 

...  5 . . .  free, 

free. 

u 

goncallo,  aloes . 

“  30. 

...30 _ 24 

“  20 

u 

jacks . 

“  30. 

...30 _ 24 

“  30 

« 

lignum  vitae . 

“  30. 

. . . 30. . . .  8 

free. 

tt 

log . 

free, . 

. . .  5 . .  free, 

free. 

u 

Nicaragua . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5  •  •  •  free, 

free. 

u 

Pernambuco . 

free, . 

•  •  •  5  •  •  •  free, 

free. 

u 

quassia,  crude . 

per  cent.  20. 

. .  .20. ...  15 

free. 

a 

queen’s . 

free, . 

•  •  •  « •  •  free, 

free. 

a 

red . 

free, . 

. . .  5 . . .  free, 

free. 

it 

“  sanders . . . 

free, . 

. . .  5 . . .  free, 

free. 

a 


rose,  satin,  cedar,  maho¬ 
gany,  and  all  cabinet. . . 

Rio  de  la  Hache . 

sandals,  in  sticks,  dust  or 

powder. . 

Santa  Martha,  and  other 

dye-woods . 

unmanufactured,  of  any 
kind  not  enumerated.. .  per  cent.  20. . 
all  manufactures  of,  not 

otherwise  specified .  “  30.. 

Wool,  all  manufactures  of. .  “  40 . . 

“  and  hair  of  alpaca,  goat, 
other  like  animals  unmanufac- j  7  c.  or  less,  ) 

t.  5  ) 


u 


u 


a 


u 


a 


per  cent.  20. . .  .20. . . .  8 

free, ....  5 . . .  free, 

free, ....  5 . . .  free, 

free, ....  3 . . .  free, 


..30 _ 24 

..30 _ 24 

.  .30. ...  24  lb.  12  cts. 


*]  *  ?  i*  frG6  •  ff00 

tured — value,  less  than  18  cts..  (  per  cent.  5  ) 


free. 

free. 

free. 

free. 

per  cent.  20 

“  30 

and  p.  ct.  25 


5 


Do. 

do.  at  18  cts . 

lb.  3c.  &p.c.  30 

. .  free,  . .  free, 

“  10 

Do. 

do.  18@24  cts . 

a  a 

• 

...30 _ 24 

lb.  3  cts. 

Do. 

do.  over  24  cts . 

a  a 

...30 _ 24 

“  9  cts. 

Wool, 

belts  for  paper . 

per  cent.  25. 

...30 _ 24 

“  25 

It 

blankets  for  printers . 

“  25. 

...30 _ 24 

“  25 

It 

bunting  and  all  colored . . . 

“  40. 

...30 _ 24 

“  30 

tt 

carpets,  value  $1.25  per 

yard  or  less. . 

yd.  65  cts.. 

...30....  24 

yd.  40  cts. 

a 

carpets,  val.  over  $1.25  yd. 

“  65  cts.. 

. . .30. . . .  24 

“  50  cts. 

it 

u  Brussels  and  ta- 

s. 

pestry . 

“  65  cts. . 

“  30  cts. 

80 
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1842.  1846.  1857. 

per  ct.  per  ct. 


1861. 


Wool,  carpets,  treble  ingrain  and 


Yenetian . 

yd.  30  cts.. . . 

.30 _ 

24 

yd.  30  eta 

K 

clothing,  ready  made,  all 

kinds . 

per  cent.  50. . . 

.30 _ 

24 

lb.  12  cts.  andp.  ct.  25 

u 

cloths,  shawls,  and  all  man- 

ufactures . 

“  40... 

.30. . . . 

24 

“  12 

“  “  25 

U 

delaines,  cashmeres,  ba- 

rege,  gray . . . 

“  40... 

.30 _ 

24 

per  cent.  25 

U 

druggets,  bookings,  felts, 

yd.  20  cts. 

and  carpetings . 

yd.  14  cts. . . . 

.30 _ 

24 

a 

embroideries,  webbing  . . . 

per  cent.  40 . . . 

.30 _ 

24 

per  cent.  30 

a 

hats  . . 

each  18  cts.. . . 

.20 _ 

15 

“  20 

u 

“  hat  bodies,  listing. . . . 

“  18  cts.. . . 

.20 _ 

15 

“  20 

it 

on  the  skin . lb.3c.  &p.c.30. . . 

.  20 . . . . 

15 

“  15 

a 

waste  or  shoddy . 

free, . . . 

•  5 » *  • « 

4 

“  10 

u 

all  other  unmanufactured.  .lb.3c. &p.c.30. . . 

.30. . . . 

24 

“  10 

Woollen  bags . 

per  cent.  40 . . . 

.30. . . . 

24 

“  30 

a 

cassimere . 

“  40... 

.30 ... . 

24 

lb.  12  cts.  and  p.  c.  25 

a 

stockings,  bindings,  mitts, 

* 

gloves,  floor  cloth  or  hosiery. . . 
Woollen  and  worsted  yarn, 

. . . 

.30 _ 

24 

“  30 

Finer  than  No.  14 . 

Yalue  50  cts.  or  less,  and  not 

“  30... 

.30 _ 

19 

“  30 

finer  than  No.  14 . 

“  30... 

.30 _ 

19 

“  25 

Yalue  50  cts.  and  not  over  $1 

“  30... 

.30 _ 

19  lb.  12  eta  and  p.  ct.  15 

“  over  $1 . 

• 

• 

• 

o 

CO 

.30 _ 

19' 

“  12 

“  “  25 

Worms  for  stills . 

“  30... 

.30 _ 

24 

per  cent.  30 

Wormwood,  oil  of . 

“  30... 

.30. . . . 

24 

“  30 

Worsted  stuff,  all  piece  goods  . . . 

“  30... 

•  2  5  •  •  •  • 

19 

“  30 

It 

and  silk  shawls . 

• 

• 

• 

o 

CO 

.30 _ 

24 

“  30 

u 

“  “  hemmed 

“  30... 

.  30 . . . . 

24 

“  30 

u 

“  manufactures  of. 

“  30... 

#  25 « • • • 

19 

“  30 

(( 

all  manufactures  of  ... . 

“  30... 

25 

•  •  •  •  • 

19 

“  30 

Yams . 

90 

15 

per  cent.  10 

Yarns,  coir . 

15 

lb.  1  ct. 

“  hemp . 

15 

lb.  4  cts. 

z. 


) 


Zinc,  nails . 

. .  .30 .... 

24 

per  cent.  30 

“  in  pigs,  or  unwrought. . . 

it 

20. 

•••  5 , * • • 

4 

lb.  1  ct. 

“  in  sheets . 

it 

10. 

• » < 15 •  •  • j 

12 

“  H  cts. 

“  oxide  of . 

it 

20. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

o 

CvJ 

• 

• 

• 

15 

“  1J  cts. 

“  manufactures  of . 

U 

30. 

24 

per  cent.  30 
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RATES  OF  TOLL  ON  T II E  NEW-YORK  CANALS,  1861. 

Established  by  the  Canal  Board ,  on  persons  and  property  transported  on 
the  New- York  State  Canals ,  to  take  effect  on  the  opening  of  Navigation. 

Toll  is  to  be  computed  upon  the  weight  (“  1,000  pounds  per  mile”)  of  all  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  list,  unless  otherwise  stated,  opposite  to  the  article  excepted: 

cts.  m.fr. 

Articles  not  enumerated  going  towards  tide  water, .  0  2  5 

Agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States,  not  particularly  specified,  0  2  5 

Apples, .  0  2  0 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl, .  0  2  0 

Ashes,  leached, .  0  0  5 

Bacon, .  0  1  0 

Barley .  0  8  0 

Barrels,  empty,  transported  in  boats, .  0  1  0 

Barrels,  empty,  transported  in  rafts, .  0  6  0 

Bars  of  iron, .  0  2  0 

Barytes, .  0  3  0 

Beans, .  0  2  5 

Bed  plates  for  steam  engines,  (cast  iron,) . 0  2  0 

Bedstead  stuff,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Beef,  salted, .  0  2  0 

Bloom  iron, . 0  2  0 

Boat  knees,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Boats  propelled  by  steam,  having  preference  at  the  locks  over  other 

boats,  per  mile, .  4  0  0 

Boats  in  tow  of  such  steamboat,  not  exceeding  four,  and  having  such 

preference,  per  mile, .  4  0  0 

Boats  not  propelled  by  steam,  or  in  tow,  and  having  such  preference,  per 

mile, .  4  0  0 

Boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  upon  all  canals,  per 

mile, .  4  0  0 

On  the  same,  if  they  elect  to  commute  for  tolls  upon  passengers,.  3  0  0 

Boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  property,  per  mile, .  2  0  0 

On  the  same,  if  they  elect  to  commute  for  tolls  upon  passengers,.  ,230 

Bolts,  staves,  if  carried  in  boats, .  0  1  5 

Bolts,  staves,  if  carried  in  rafts, .  0  5  0 

Bones  for  manure, . . . 0  1  0 

Bones  other  than  for  manure, .  0  2  0 

Boxes,  stuff  for,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Bran, .  0  2  0 

Brick, .  0  1  0 

Broom  handles,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Brush  backs,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Brush  handles,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Buffalo  skins, .  0  5  0 

Butter, .  0  2  0 

Butts,  stave,  if  carried  in  boats, .  0  1  5 

Butts,  stave,  if  carried  in  rafts, .  0  5  0 

Cabinet  ware, .  0  4  0 

Carts, .  0  4  0 

Car  axles, .  0  8  0 

Car  wheels,  (iron.) .  0  3  0 

Carriages  and  sleighs, .  0  4  0 

Casks,  empty,  transported  in  boats, .  0  1  0 

Casks,  empty,  transported  in  rafts, .  0  6  0 
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cts.  m.  fr. 

Castings,  all  iron  castings,  except  machines  and  the  parts  thereof,.. .....  0  3  0 

Castings,  broken, .  0  2  0 

Cattle,  live .  0  2  0 

Cedar  posts,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  2,)  per  1,000  feet,  per  mile, .  0  5  6 

Cedar,  red,  (see  Lumber,  No.  2,)  per  1,000  feet,  per  mile,. . . .  0  6  6 

Cement,  fire-proof, . 0  2  0 

Cement,  hydraulic, . 0  2  0 

Chairs,  new, . 0  4  0 

Chair  stuff,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  3,) . 0  2  o 

Charcoal, .  0  0  5 

Cheese, .  0  2  0 

Clay, . 0  1  0 

Clover  seed, . 0  4  0 

Coal,  mineral, .  0  1  0 

Coal,  bituminous,  going  towards  and  carried  to  tide- water, .  0  0  5 

Coal  oil, .  0  10 

Coffee, .  0  2  0 

Copper  ore, .  0  0  6 

Copper,  pig  and  smelted, . 0  1  0 

Corn, . 0  2  5 

Corn  meal, . 0  2  5 

Cotton,  . . 0  1  0 

Crockery, .  0  2  0 

Deer  skins, .  0  6  0 

Demijohns, . 0  4  0 

Domestic  distilled  spirits, .  0  2  0 

Domestic  cottons, .  0  2  0 

Domestic  woollens, . . * . . .  0  2  0 

Dried  fruit, .  0  4  0 

Drilled  barrows, . 0  4  0 

Earth, .  0  10 

Esculent  roots, .  0  1  0 

Enamelled  ware,  flint, .  0  2  0 

Fanning  mills .  0  4  0 

Felloes,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Fire-proof  cement, .  0  2  0 

Fire  brick, . 0  1  0 

Flax  seed, . 0  2  0 

Flint  enamelled  ware, .  0  2  0 

Flour .  0  2  6 

Furniture,  new;  cabinet  ware,  chairs,  looking-glasses,  willow-ware,  mat¬ 
tresses  and  piano-fortes, .  0  4  0 

Furniture  for  stoves,  not  cast  iron, .  0  6  0 

Furs,  and  skins  of  animals  producing  furs, . . .  1  0  0 

Gas  pipes, .  0  2  o 

Glass  ware, .  0  2  0 

Grass  seed, . , .  0  4  0 

Grease, .  0  1  5 

Gun  stocks,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) . .’ .  0  2  0 

Gypsum,  the  product  of  this  State, .  0  1  0 

Gypsum,  foreign  and  product  of  other  States, .  0  3  0 

Handspikes,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Harrows, . * .  0  4  0 

Hay,  pressed, .  0  1  0 

Heading,  undressed,  transported  in  boats, .  0  1  0 

Heading,  dressed  or  partly  dressed, .  0  1  5 

Heading,  transported  in  rafts, .  0  6  0 

Hemp,  going  towards  tide-water, .  0  1  0 

Hides,  green,  of  domestic  animals  of  the  United  States, .  0  3  0 

Hides,  raw,  imported,  of  domestic  and  other  animals, .  0  3  0 
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cts.  m.  fr. 

Hogs,  live, . .  0  2  0 

Hops, .  0  2  0 

Hop  poles,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) . '  0  2  0 

Hoop  poles,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Horses, . . . " .  0  3  0 

Horses,  used  exclusively  for  towing  boats  and  other  floats,  exempt  from  toll. 

Horseshoes, . 0  2  0 

Hubs,  (see  Ijumber  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Hydraulic  cement, . . .  0  2  0 

Ice,... . 0  10 

Iron  in  sheets,  bars  or  bundles, .  0  2  0 

Iron  ore, .  0  1  0 

Iron,  bloom,  scrap  and  pig, .  0  2  0 

r  on,  boiler, .  0  2  0 

r  on,  bridge  and  railing, .  0  2  0 

r  on  bolts .  0  2  0 

r  on  safes  * . 0  2  0 

Junk, .  0  3  0 

Lard, .  0  15 

Lard  oil, . 0  1  5 

Lath,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  1,) .  0  2  0 

Lath,  (see  Lumber,  No.  2,)  per  1,000  feet  per  mile,  surface  measure, .  0  5  6 

Lath,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Lead,  pig,  going  towards  tide-water, .  0  0  5 

Lead,  bar,  going  towards  tide-water, .  0  0  5 

Leather,  manufactured, .  0  2  0 

Lime,  manufactured, . 0  1  5 

Lime  water, .  0  1  5 

Limestone, . 0  10 

Looking  glasses, .  0  4  0 

Looking  glass  backs,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Lumber,  No.  1. 

Transported  in  boats  by  weight,  per  1,000  pounds  per  mile: 

White  pine,  white  wood,  cherry,  bass  wood,  cedar,  boards,  planks, 
scantling,  and  on  all  sidings,  lath  and  other  sawed  stuff,  less 
than  one  inch  thick,  (except  such  as  is  enumerated  in  Lumber, 

No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Oak,  hickory,  beech,  sycamore,  black  walnut,  butternut,  maple,  ash, 

fir,  elm,  tamarack,  yew  and  spruce, .  0  1  5 

Hemlock, .  0  0  6 

Lumber,  No.  2. 

•  Transported  in  boats  by  measurement,  per  1,000  feet  per  mile: 

Boards,  planks,  scantling  and  sawed  timber,  reduced  to  inch  measure¬ 
ment,  and  all  siding,  lath  and  other  sawed  stuff,  less  than  one 
inch  thick,  (except  such  as  enumerated  in  Lumber,  No.  3,)  tolls 
computed  on  surface  measurement,  and  all  kinds  of  red  cedar, 
cedar  posts,  estimating  that  a  cord,  after  deducting  for  openings, 

will  contain  1,000  feet, . . .  0  5  6 

Hemlock,  per  1,000  feet  per  mile,  when  not  weighed, .  0  2  6 

Lumber,  No.  2,  transported  in  rafts,  per  1,000  feet  per  mile, .  2  5  0 

Lumber,  No.  3. 

Transported  in  boats  by  weight,  per  1,000  pounds  per  mile  : 

Sawed  lath  of  less  than  ten  feet  in  length,  split  lath,  hoop  poles, 
hand  spikes,  rowing  oars,  broom  handles,  spokes,  hubs,  tree  nails, 
felloes,  boat  knees,  plane  stocks,  pickets  for  fences,  stuff — manu¬ 
factured  or  partly  manufactured — for  boxes,  chairs  and  bed¬ 
steads,  hop  poles,  brush  handles,  brush  backs,  looking-glass 

backs,  gun  stocks,  plow  beams  and  plow  handles,. . .  0  2  0 

Sawed  stuff  for  window  blinds,  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  inch 

in  thickness,  and  window  sashes  and  blinds, .  0  6  0 
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cts.  m.  fr. 

Lumber  shall  not  be  cleared  by  measurement  when  carried  in  a  boat 
having  other  articles  on  board  paying  toll  by  weight ;  but  such 
lumber  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  also  cleared  by  weight. 

When  a  cargo  is  composed  entirely  of  lumber,  which  can  be  cleared 
by  weight  or  measure,  the  whole  of  such  cargo  shall  be  cleared 
by  measurement  or  by  weight,  as  the  shipper  or  master  may 
elect;  and  in  no  case  shall  a  portion  of  any  such  cargo  be 
cleared  by  measurement  and  the  other  portion  by  weight. 

Mahogany,  (except  veneering,)  reduced  to  inch  measure,  per  1,000  feet 

per  mile, .  1  5  0 

Manure, .  0  1  0 

Mattresses, . . . . .  0  2  0 

Mechanics’  tools.  (See  Tools.) 

Merchandise,  non-enumerated,. . . . . .  0  2  0 

Molasses, .  0  2  0 

Moose  skins, . . .  0  5  0 

Mowing  machines, . «0  4  0 

Kails, . .  0  2  0 

Oats, .  0  2  5 

Oil  cake, . .  0  2  0 

Oil  meal, .  0  2  0 

Onions, . . . .  0  10 

Passengers,  over  ten  years  of  age,  per  mile, .  0  0  5 

Peas,' .  0  2  5 

Piano-fortes, .  0  4  0 

Pickets  for  fences,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Pig  copper, .  0  1  0 

Pig  iron .  0  2  0 

Plane  stocks,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Plaster,  calcined, . .  0  2  0 

Plow  beams,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,).  . .  .* . 0  2  0 

Plow  castings, . . .  0  2  0 

Plow  handles,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) . 0  2  0 

Plows, . . . , .  0  4  0 

Pork,  salted, . ... .  0  2  0 

Potatoes, . .  0  2  0 

Powder  and  gunpowder, .  0  4  0 

Rags, .  0  2  0 

Rail-road  chairs, .  0  2  0 

Rail-road  iron, .  0  2  0 

Rails  for  fences,  nor  exceeding  fourteen  feet  in  length,  carried  in  boats, 

per  M.  per  mile, .  2‘  0  0 

On  the  same,  if  carried  in  rafts,  per  M.  per  mile, .  8  0  0 

Reaping  machines, . .  0  4  0 

Roots,  esculent, .  0  1  0 

Rowing  oars,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Rye, . . . / . .  0  2  5 

Salt,  foreign, .  0  5  0 

Salt  manufactured  in  this  State, .  0  1  0 

Sand .  0  1  0 

Sawed  stuff.  (See  Lumber,  Nos.  2  and  3.) 

Sawdust, . . .  0  10 

Scrap  iron, . .  0  2  0 

Sheep,  live, .  0  2  0 

Shingles,  in  boats,  per  1,000  pounds,  per  mile, .  0  1  5 

Shingles,  in  boats,  per  M.  per  mile, .  0  0  5 

Shingles,  per  M.,  per  mile,  in  rafts, . . .  0  4  0 

Ship  knees, . . .  0  10 

Ship  knees,  transported  in  rafts, .  0  5  0 
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Ship  stuffs, .  0  2  0 

Shooks,  stave .  0  1  6 

Shrubbery  and  trees, .  0  4  0 

Siding,  (see  Lumber  No.  1,) . 0  2  0 

Siding,  (see  Lumber  No.  2,)  per  1,000  feet,  surface  measure, .  0  5  6 

Skins  of  animals  producing  furs,. . . .  1  0  0 

Slate . , .  0  1  0 

Sleighs, .  0  4  0 

Soda  ash, . 0  1  0 

Spikes, . 0  2  0 

Split  posts,  not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length,  carried  in  boats,  per  M.  per 

mile, . 2  0  0 

On  the  same,  if  carried  in  rafts,  per  M.  per  mile, .  8  0  0 

Spokes,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  3,) . ... .  0  2  0 

Staves,  cut,  dressed  or  partly  dressed,  and  stave  bolts  and  butts,  trans¬ 
ported  in  boats, . 0  1  5 

Staves,  undressed .  0  1  0 

Stave  and  stave  bolts  and  butts,  transported  in  rafts, .  0  5  0 

Steel, .  0  2  0 

Stone  for  the  manufacture  of  lime .  0  1  0 

Stone,  wrought, . * . . .  0  15 

Stone,  unwrought  and  partly  wrought, .  0  1  0* 

Stove  furniture,  not  cast  iron, . 0  6  0 

Stovepipe, . . .  0  6  0 

Stoves, . .- . . .  0  3  0 

Straw,  pressed, . „ . .  0  1  0 

Sugar, . .  0  2  0 

Tallow, .  0  15 

Tan  bark,  per  cord,  per  mile,  carried  in  boats, .  0  5  0 

Tan  bark,  per  cord,  per  mile,  carried  in  rafts, . 2  0  0 

Tan  bark,  ground,  per  1,000  pounds,  per  mile, .  0  2  5 

Tar, . 0  2  0 

Threshing  machines, . .  0  4  0 

Tile  for  roofing, . . .  0  4  0 

Timber,  per  100  cubic  feet,  per  mile,  transported  in  boats: 

Squared  and  round, .  0  6  0 

Squared  and  round,  transported  in  rafts, .  1  o  0 

On  the  same,  if  cleared  after  the  first  of  June,  and  arriving  at  tide¬ 
water  before  the  15th  of  August,  inclusive,  per  100  cubic  feet, 

per  mile, .  0  7  0 

Sawed  timber,  (see  Lumber ,  No.  2,)  per  1,000  feet  per  mile, .  0  5  6 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  going  towards  tide-water, . .  0  10 

Tobacco,  going  from  tide-water, . 0  2  0 

Tools,  mechanics’, . 0  2  0 

Treenails,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) .  0  2  0 

Trees  and  shrubbery .  0  4  0 

Turnips . 0  10 

Turpentine, . 0  2  0 

Varnish,. . 0  2  0 

Wagons, .  0  4  0 

Ware,  flint, .  0  2  0 

Water,  lime, . 0  1  6 

Water  pipes, .  0  2  0 

Wheat, . 0  2  5 

Willow  ware, .  0  4  0 

Window  blinds,  and  sawed  stuff  for,  (see  Lumber,  No.  3,) .  0  6  0 

Window  sashes, . 0  6  0 

Wood  for  fuel,  per  cord,  per  mile, . 0  6  0 

Wood  for  fuel,  per  cord,  per  mile,  carried  in  rafts, .  2  0  0 

Wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  exempt  from  toll. 

Wool, .  0  2  0 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  BANKING  IN  NEW-YORK. 


Summary  Statement ,  showing  the  progress  of  Bank  Capital,  Circulation , 
Individual  Deposits,  Loans  and  Specie  of  the  Banks  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  in  the  years  1848 — 1860. 


Capital. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

June,  1848, . 

$  20,8S8,000  .. 

$27,554,000  .. 

$73,497,000  .. 

$  6,8S1,000 

“  1849, . 

21,912,000  .. 

35,604,000  .. 

85,335,000  .. 

10,571,000 

«  1S50, . 

24,214,000  .. 

46,691,000  .. 

93,480,000  .. 

11,653,000 

“  1851, . 

.  55,580,000  . . 

27,511,000  .. 

54,467,000  .. 

115,677,000  .. 

8,978,000 

“  1S52, . 

27,940,000  .. 

65,034,000  .. 

127,245,000  .. 

13,304,000 

March,  1S53, . 

30,063,000  .. 

81,316,000  .. 

147,687,000  .. 

10,039,000 

June,  “  . . 

30,065,000  .. 

79,996,000  .. 

151,206,000  .. 

13,384,000 

Sept.,  “  . 

.  76,692,075  .. 

32,762,650  .. 

77.167,075  .. 

157,455,987  .. 

12,909,240 

Dec.,  “  . 

79,018.980  .. 

32.573,189  .. 

78,060,490  .. 

153,118,468  .. 

14,149,760 

March,  1854, . 

.  80,702,396  .. 

32,371,206  .. 

81,140,877  .. 

154,742,164  .. 

11,553,778 

June,  “  . 

31,266,000  .. 

82,637,000  .. 

153,875,000  .. 

10,792,000 

Sept.,  “  . 

_  83,773,2SS  . . 

31,507,780  .. 

81,063,103  .. 

163,752,237  .. 

13,661,565 

Dec.,  “  . 

83,260,000  .. 

28,220,000  .. 

71,096,000  .. 

141,604,000  .. 

13,470,000 

March,  1855, . 

84,831,000  .. 

27,909,000  .. 

79,727,000  .. 

152,181,000  .. 

17.946,000 

June,  “ 

.  85,032,000  .. 

28,562,000  .. 

83,537,000  .. 

165,106,000  .. 

15,921,000 

Sept ,  “  . 

85,589,000  . . 

31,340,000  .. 

85,610,000  .. 

166,002,000  .. 

10,910,000 

Dec.,  “  . 

.  86,890,000  . . 

31,990.000  .. 

85,644,000  .. 

165,1S6,000  .. 

11,541,000 

March,  1S56, . 

88,779,388  .. 

30,579,902  .. 

91,297,476  .. 

171,310,779  .. 

15,988,693 

June,  “  . 

30,705,000  .. 

96,267,000  .. 

174,141,000  .. 

18,510,000 

Sept.,  “  . 

96,381,301  .. 

34,019,633  .. 

96,907,970  .. 

183,8S8,670  .. 

12,898,771 

Dec.,  “  . 

....  100,025,000  .. 

33,590,000  .. 

94,872,000  ., 

183,557,000  .. 

11,393,000 

March,  1857, . 

32.510,000  .. 

100,641,000  .. 

183, OSS, 000  .. 

11,973,000 

June,  “  . 

....  103,954,000  .. 

32,395,000  .. 

104,350,000  .. 

190,S03,000  .. 

14,379,000 

Sept.,  “  . 

27,122,000  .. 

83,539,000  .. 

170,846,000  .. 

14,321,000 

Dec.,  “  . 

23,899,000  .. 

81,128,000  .. 

154,210,000  .. 

29,314,000 

March,  185S, . 

22,710,000  .. 

92,63S,000  .. 

161,S57,000  .. 

35,071,000 

June,  “  . 

24,079,000  .. 

98,921,000  .. 

178,853,000  .. 

38,597,000 

Sept.,  k‘  . 

26,605,407  .. 

101,213,691  .. 

1S6,137,S99  .. 

29,905,295 

Dec.,  “  . 

28,507,000  .. 

108,170,000  .. 

192,150,000  .. 

28,335,000 

March,  1859, . 

27,979,000  .. 

109,240,000  .. 

190,423,000  .. 

26,514,000 

June,  “  . 

....  110,605,000  .. 

26,759,000  .. 

99,597,000  .. 

185,027,000  .. 

22,267,000 

Sept.,  “  . 

27,970,000  .. 

103,106,000  .. 

182,420,000  .. 

22,026,000 

Dec.,  «  . 

....  111,441,000  .. 

29,959,000  .. 

102,109,000  .. 

191,162,000  .. 

20,921,000 

March,  1860, . 

....  111,161,418  .. 

29,441,159  .. 

109,S89,87l  .. 

195,2S8,848  .. 

24,620,528 

June,  “  . 

....  111,494  393  .. 

28,839,194  .. 

110.465,548  .. 

196,908,063  .. 

24,5S2,219 

Sept.,  “  . 

....  111,834.000  .. 

31,759,000  .. 

116,190,000  .. 

200,113,000  .. 

21,710,000 

Dec.,  “  . 

28,239,000  .. 

110,664,000  .. 

202,241,000  .. 

26,427,000 

The  number  of  banks,  banking  associations  and  individual  bankers 
actually  doing  business  in  this  State,  on  the  30th  day  of  September  last, 
was  306,  and  37  were  either  closing  their  own  affairs  or  are  insolvent, 
and  their  business  is  being  closed  by  this  department,  leaving  343  open 
bank  accounts  upon  the  books  of  this  office. 

The  entire  emission  of  bank  notes  from  the  Bank  Department,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  incorporated  banks,  banking  associations  and  individual 
bankers,  is  $38,034,800,  against  $36,681,276  in  1859,  being  an  increase 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  of  $1,453,524. 
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BANKS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW-YORK. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  banks  of 
this  city,  showing  their  liabilities  and  resources  on  29th  December,  1860, 
compared  with  former  years.  Their  capital  since  June,  1859,  has  in¬ 
creased  $1,250,000  ;  individual  deposits,  $12,100,000  ;  loans,  $12,000,000 : 


Liabilities.  June ,  1859.  March,  1860.  June,  1S60.  Sept.,  1860.  Dec.,  1860. 

Capital, .  $  68, 645, 014  . .  $  69,420,057  . .  $  69,758,777  . .  $  69,290,475  . .  $  69,907,435 

Net  profits, .  7,555,451  ..  7,040,516  ..  8,055,235  ..  7,559,329  ..  7,809,905 

Circulation, .  8,128,072  ..  8,467,922  ..  8,731,894  ..  9,186,897  ..  8,093,107 

Due  other  banks, .  23,744,605  . .  29,039,360  . .  26,243,064  . .  21,271,956  . .  22,792,686 

Deposits, .  72,713,844  ..  79,936,804  ..  80,536,393  ..  81,283,120  ..  84,828,180 

Miscellaneous, .  571,902..  451,203..  572,262..  1,029,951..  2,868,803 


Totals, . $181,358,888  ..  $194,350,862  ..$193,897,625  ..$189,621,728..  $196,300,116 

Resources.  June,  1859.  March,  1860.  June,  1860.  Sept.,  1860.  Dec.,  1860. 

Loans, . $118,543,934  ..  $125,949,817  ..$125,139,007  ..$120,271,555  ..$130,351,532 

Stocks, bonds,  &c......  12,714,091..  12,975,447..  13,267,842..  13,081,452..  13,660,005 

Real  estate, .  6,055,947  ..  6,254,715  ..  6,314,456  ..  6,312,021  ..  6,312,080 

Due  from  banks, .  6,213,431  ..  5,078,902  ..  7,013,755  ..  7,368,063  ..  5,819,002 

Cash  items, .  17,099,736  ..  20,871,237  ..  19,037,997  ..  22,418,015  ..  15,366,236 

Specie, .  20,682,304  ...  23,172,656..  23,054,622..  20,116,447..  24,597,100 

Overdrafts, .  49,445  . .  53,088  . .  69,946  . .  54,175  . .  194,161 


Totals, . $181,358,888  ..  $194,355,862  ..$193,897,625  . .$189,621,728  ..  $196,300,116 


Since  June,  1860,  the  number  of  banks  is  reduced  to  fifty-four,  by  the 
suspension  of  the  Artisans’  Bank.  The  statement  for  December,  1860, 
includes,  however,  the  returns  of  that  bank.  The  demand  for  aid  from 
the  Southern  and  other  banks  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  balances  due 
country  banks  are  reduced  seven  millions  of  dollars  since  March,  1860. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  increase  of  banking  capital,  deposits, 
loans,  specie,  since  the  year  1849,  at  this  city.  The  most  marked  in¬ 
crease  was  in  the  number  of  banks  and  amount  of  capital  during  the 
years  1852 — 1853,  and  from  September,  1855,  to  March,  1857 : 


Due  Mo.  of 


Date. 

Capital. 

other  Banks. 

• 

Deposits. 

Loans. 

Specie.  Banks. 

September,  1849, .... 

$  25,068,000 

. .  $  12,392,000  . . 

$28,482,000  .. 

$  51,079,000 

. .  $  8,022,000  . . 

25 

September,  1850,. . . . 

27,440,000 

..  16,412,000  .. 

87,018,000  .. 

62,886,000 

. .  9,056,000  . . 

28 

September,  1851, .... 

34,603,000 

..  10,777,000  .. 

36,957,000  .. 

70,516,000 

. .  6,032,000  . . 

37 

September,  1852, .... 

36,791,000 

..  22,434,000  .. 

49,608,000  .. 

94,355,000 

. .  8,702,000  . . 

41 

June,  1853,.... 

44,196,000 

. .  24,961,000  . . 

59,078,000  .. 

102,714,000 

..  12,174,000  .. 

52 

September,  1855, .... 

48,683,000 

. .  18,525,000  . . 

58,657,000  .. 

103,924,000 

. .  9,747,000  . . 

52 

March,  1857,.... 

59,703,000 

. .  22,888,000  . . 

70,760,000  .. 

122,790,000 

..  10,786,000  .. 

56 

June,  1858,.... 

67,041,000 

..  28,275,000  .. 

74,806,800  .. 

127,662,000 

..  31,704,000  .. 

53 

September,  1859, .... 

68,933,000 

...  18,379,000  .. 

75,497,000  .. 

115,708,000 

..  20,556,000  .. 

54 

March,  I860,.... 

69,420,000 

. .  29,039,000  . . 

79,526,000  .. 

125,949,000 

..  23,172,000  .. 

55 

June,  I860,.... 

69,758,000 

..  26,243,000  .. 

80,536,000  .. 

125,139,000 

..  23,054,000  .. 

55 

September,  I860,. . . . 

69,290,000 

..  21,271,000  .. 

81,283,000  .. 

120,271,000 

..  20,116,000  .. 

54 

December,  1860, .... 

69,907,000 

..  22,792,000  .. 

84,828,000  .. 

130,351,000 

..  24,597,000  .. 

55 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  balances  due  other  banks  have  been  upwards  of 
twenty-eight  millions ;  they  are  now  nearly  twenty-three  millions.  Too 
much  stress  eannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  being  always  prepared 
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to  meet  large  portions  of  these  claims.  The  net  profits  of  the  fifty-five 
banks  were  $7,809,905,  or  nearly  eleven  per  cent,  upon  the  capital.  Of 
the  fifty-five  banks,  the  per  centages  of  net  profits  are  as  follows,  for  Sep- 


tember  and  December, 

• 

1860  : 

1860. 

1860. 

Net  Profits. 

Sept.  Pec. 

Net  Profits. 

Sept.  Pec. 

Over  200  per  cent., . 

...  1  ....  1 

From  15  to  20  per  cent., . . . 

.  4  ....  2 

Over  40  “  . 

...  1  ....  2 

From  10  to  15  “ 

.  13  ....  15 

From  30  to  40  per  cent., . 

2  1 

From  5  to  10  “ 

.  20  ....  18 

From  25  to  30  “  . 

From  20  to  25  “  . 

...  2  ....  2 

...  2  ....  2 

Under  5  “ 

.  9  ....  12 

From  the  net  profits  on  29th  December,  1860,  amounting  to  $7,809,905, 
should  be  deducted  the  semi-annual  dividends  declared  and  payable  in 
January,  1861,  amounting  to  $1,756,000.  The  recently  adopted  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  New-York  City  banks  to  maintain,  one  and  all,  a  specie  re¬ 
serve  equivalent  to  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  cash  liabilities, 
will,  we  think,  do  more  than  any  legislative  enactment  towards  securing 
conservative  management,  uniform  accommodation  to  their  customers  and 
uniform  dividends  to  stockholders.  They  will  at  the  same  time  possess 
more  fully  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  of  the  large  class  of 
bankers  in  the  South  and  West,  and  other  portions  of  the  country,  who, 
it  appears,  have  deposits  here  at  all  times,  ranging  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  These  deposits  are  left  here  for  safe 
keeping  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  domestic  exchange,  not  for  speculation; 
hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  specie  funds  at  all  times  to  meet  checks 
against  such  deposits. 

The  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New-York,  as  illustrated  by 
their  reports  to  the  Bank  Department  of  December  29th,  1860,  shows 
that  there  are  fifty-five  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $69,907,435. 
The  weekly  averages  of  the  banks,  published  every  Tuesday  morning, 
while  they  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  average  condition  of  the  banks,  do 
not  show  their  exact  condition  at  any  specified  time.  The  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  are,  therefore,  much  more  valuable,  as  they  exhibit  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  on  the  day  of  the  report.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
the  amount  of  specie  held  by  the  banks  on  the  29th  December  was 
$24,597,000,  while  the  weekly  report,  made  up  on  the  same  day,  gave  an 
average  specie  line  of  $23,275,000. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  fifty-five  banks  have  a  million  dollars  and  over 
capital;  twelve  have  two  millions  and  over;  five,  three  millions  and  over; 
one  has  four  millions,  one  five  and  one  nine  millions  capital.  Since  the 
last  quarterly  statement  of  September  29,  the  capital  of  the  city  banks  has 
increased  $617,000.  The  circulation  now  stands  at  $8,093,107,  being  a 
decrease  of  nearly  a  million  since  the  last  statement.  This  is  attributable 
to  the  contraction  of  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  the  consequent  de¬ 
creased  demand  for  notes  to  pay  employees.  The  bank  having  the 
largest  circulation  is  the  Bank  of  NewYfork,  $402,444.  The  Chemical 
Bank  has  a  circulation  of  $288,226,  and  the  Tradesmen’s,  $283,278. 
Some  of  the  banks  find  that  the  profits  on  circulation  are  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  trouble  and  expense  connected  with  it,  and  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  and  City  Bank  have  voluntarily  relinquished  the  business  of 
issuing  notes ;  the  former  bank  has  $1,975  in  notes  outstanding,  which 
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are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  as  they  have  been  in  circulation 
for  year3,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them ;  the  City  Bank  has  no 
notes  outstanding.  There  are  five  banks  in  this  city  which  were  char¬ 
tered  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  free  banking  law,  and  which  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  deposit  securities  with  the  Bank  Department  for  circulation ; 
they  are  the  Manhattan  Company,  circulation,  $260,846;  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Xew-York,  $197,298;  Leather  Manufacturers’,  $239,590; 
Seventh  Ward  Bank,  $205,168,  and  the  Dry  Dock  Company,  $106,011. 
The  total  circulation  of  banks  which  do  not  deposit  security,  $1,008,913. 

The  investments  in  real  estate  amount  to  $6,312,000,  and  there  is  no 
change  since  last  statement.  The  specie  on  hand  on  December  29th, 
$24,597,100,  was  over  four  millions  greater  than  that  on  the  previous 
statement,  and  it  is  now  prol&bly  ten  millions  above  the  sum  held  in 
September. 

Comparative  Table  of  the  Banks  of  the  State  of  New-York,  1857,  1858, 

1859,  I860,  from  the  quarterly  reports. 


Besoebces.  Dec.,  1S57.  Dec.,  1S5S.  Sept.,  1S59.  Sept.,  1S60.  Dec.,  1S60. 

Loans, . ' .  $  154,210,065  $  19S,150,023  $  132,420,134  $  200,113,S34  $  202,241,003 

Overdrafts, .  445,434..  397,100..  3S6,317..  423,392..  430,441 

Due  from  banks, .  11,726,973  ..  15,169,559  ..  12,218,9S3  ..  17,167,040  ..  13,962,096 

Beal  estate, .  7,423,614..  8264, 425..  8,047,503..  8,S65,800..  8,816,649 

Specie  on  hand, .  29,314,421  ..  28,335,984  ..  22,026,137  ..  21,710,823  ..  26,427,334 

Cash  items, .  14,130,673  ..  18,436,967  ..  19,716,121  ..  22,913,841  ..  16,044,322 

Stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages,. .  31,221,065  ..  33,696,059  ..  34,742,237  ..  36,609,7S7  ..  37,086,115 

Bills  of  other  banks, .  1,S81,049  ..  2,049,607..  1,965,325..  2,509,601..  2,239,865 

Loss  and  expense  account, .  2,122,623  . .  2,104,402  . .  1,124,173  . .  931,432  . .  1,757,862 

Miscellaneous, .  919 .  841 


Total  resources, . $252,476,866  $  300,604,126  $  283,246,930  $  311,245,555  $  309,056,528 

Liabilities.  Dec.,  1S57.  Dec.,  1853.  Sept.,  1S59.  Sept.,  1360.  Dec.,  I860. 

Capital, .  $  107,449.143  $  110,25S,4S0  $  110,997,040  $  111,834,347  $  111,821,957 

Circulation .  23,899,964  ..  23,507,990  ..  27,970,963  ..  31,759,127  ..  23,239,950 

Profits  undivided, .  13,9S5,673  ..  13,412,679  ..  12,514,593..  13,316,463..  15,0S3,257 

Due  banks, .  21,268,562  ..  35,134,049  ..  23,992,116..  29,706,606  ..  29,492,673 

Due  other  than  banks, .  .  . .  1,043,745  . .  943,505  . .  2,252,961  . .  5,600,519 

Treasurer  of  the  State, .  3,062,763  . .  2,294,836  . .  1,S73,226  . .  3,569,907  . .  4,180,794 

Due  depositors, .  81,123,293  . .  10S,170,962  .  .103,106,666  .  .116,190,466  .  .110,664,578 

Miscellaneous, .  1,652,463  . .  1,781,385  . .  1,S4S,S11  . .  2,615,673  . .  3,972,795 


Total  liabilities, . $  252,476,866  $  300,604,126  $  233,246,930  $  311,245,555  $  309,056,523 


The  balances  due  other  banks  amounted,  on  December  29th,  to 
$22,792,686,  being  an  increase  of  over  a  million  dollars  on  the  amount 
due  in  September.  It  thus  appears  that  the  money  pressure,  instead  of 
reducing  the  bank  balances  of  the  interior  at  this  point,  has  added  to 
them,  the  natural  tendency  of  money,  in  unsettled  times,  being  towards 
that  place  where  it  will  be  most  secure,  and  Xew-York  appears  to  be  that 
place.  The  bank  holding  the  largest  country  bank  balances  is  the  Metro¬ 
politan,  $2,542,019.  The  Bank  of  Commerce  comes  next,  $2,525,036. 
The  Bank  of  America  has  $2,041,358,  and  the  Park  Bank,  $2,007,602. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  others  that  hold  over  a  million.  The  Park 
Bank  has  the  largest  line  of  individual  deposits,  $6,604,132,  the  amount 
being  swelled  by  the  Chamberlain’s  deposits  on  account  of  the  city,  which 
have  since  been  in  part  removed.  The  Bank  of  Commerce  holds 
$5,271,457;  there  are  seven'*  others  over  three  millions,  eight  over  two 

millions  and  eisrht  over  one  million. 
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THE  SAVINGS  BANKS  OF  NEW-YORK. 

In  New-York  city  alone  there  are  twenty-one  of  these  institutions,  with 
aggregate  savings  of  $48,988,000.  In  Brooklyn,  three,  with  deposits 
amounting  to  nearly  seven  millions.  The  following  table  represents  the 
condition  of  each  on  1st  January,  1857  to  1861,  and  number  of  depositors 
January,  1861.  Three  of  these  institutions  were  established  in  the  year 
1 860,  and  have  but  a  limited  business  as  yet : 

Comparative  view  op  the  amount  of  Deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  of  the  City 
and  State  of  New-York,  on  the  1st  January,  1857 — 1861. 

January,  1861. 

No.  of  De- 

Now- York  City.  Jan.,  1857.  Jan.,  1858.  Jan.,  1859.  Jan.,  1S60.  Deposits,  positors. 

Bank  for  Savings, .  $  8,317,820  . .  $  8,350,546  . .  $  8,701,923  . .  $  9,544,479 . .  $10,062,616  . .  52,480 


Seamen’s  Bank, . 

7,179,354 

.  6,765,258  . . 

7,349,474  . . 

8,188,715  . . 

8,922,634  . 

.  27,292 

Bowery  Savings, . 

6,645,566 

.  6,697,393  . . 

7,818,143  . . 

9,573,400  . . 

10,294,995  . 

.  44,003 

Greenwich  Savings, . 

3,127,898 

..  3,356,111.. 

3,528,851  .. 

3,786,125  . . 

3,898,339  . 

.  18,076 

Manhattan  Savings, . 

1,394,739 

.  1,373,025  . . 

1,782,067  . . 

2,278,609  . . 

2,794,934  . 

.  11,346 

Emigrant  Industrial.  . . . 

1,302,790 

.  1,348,730  . . 

1,628,754  . . 

2,120,505  . . 

2,563,475  . 

.  10,169 

Merchants’  Clerks’, . 

1,145,923 

..  1,191,150.. 

1,505,889  . . 

1,826,776  . . 

2,103,285  . 

.  8,079 

Dry  Dock  Savings, . 

896,360 

933,543  . . 

1,118,876  . . 

1,527,572  .. 

1,976,064  . 

.  7,121 

East  Eiver  Savings, . 

559,140 

626,367.. 

785,782  . . 

979,451  . . 

1,161,234  . 

.  5,235 

Broadway  Savings, . 

722,830 

662,446.. 

841,846  . . 

973,478  .. 

1,102,794  . 

.  4,063 

Irving  Savings, . 

500,000 

588,627  . . 

719,498  . . 

894,898  . . 

1,086,547  . 

.  4,470 

Mariners’  Savings, . 

244,906 

288,402.. 

419,689  . . 

598,794  . 

768,805  . 

.  3,268 

Sixpenny  Savings, . 

81,158 

85,922  . . 

112,361  . . 

146,294  . 

176,322  . 

.  8,764 

Eose  Hill  Savings, . 

20,836 

35,306  . . 

71,854  . . 

105,527  . 

119,019 

.  555 

Bloomingdale  Savings, . . 

2,274 

. .  668  . , 

56,300  . . 

125,062  . 

1,005 

35 

Mechanics  and  Traders’,. 

310,645 

311, 6S8  . . 

361,612  .. 

438,473  .. 

532,933  . 

.  2,738 

German  Savings, . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  . . 

•  •  •  •  •  * 

239,912  . 

759,367 

.  4,669 

Union  Dime, . 

•  •  •  • 

•  .  . 

•  •  •  •  •  > 

62,013  . 

254,244  . 

.  3,016 

Atlantic  Savings, . 

•  •  •  • 

••  •• 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

80,374 

.  610 

Citizens’  Savings, . 

.... 

•  •  ••••  •  • 

. . 

•  •  •  •  • 

27,767 

.  467 

Third  Avenue  Savings, . . 

.... 

•• 

. 

. 

302,073  . 

.  1,508 

New-York  City, . $ 

32,452,242 

$32,615,182  J 

36,806,420  $ 

43,41 0,0S3 

$  48,988,826 

217,964 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank, . 

2,160,865 

..  2,194,553  .. 

2,660,981  .. 

3,222,726  . 

.  3,681,339  . 

.  15,479 

Williamsburgli  Savings,. . 

662,281 

769,013  . . 

1,086,882  . . 

1,509,551  . 

.  1,905,761. 

.  10,423 

South  Brooklyn  Savings, . 

322,589 

346,635.. 

522,350  .. 

751,819  . 

.  928,953 

.  5,484 

Brooklyn  Dime, . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «•  •  •  •  • 

. 

79,954  . 

.  275,693 

.  6,135 

New-York  and  Brooklyn,! 

35,597,977 

$85,925,883  $ 

41,076,633  $ 

49,034,133 

l  55,780,572 

255,485 

31  Interior  towns, . 

6,101,525 

..  5,497,289  .. 

7,118,214  . . 

9,144,027  . 

.  11,659,825 

55,208 

Total  State  of  New- York,  $ 

41,699,502 

$41,422,672  $48,194,847  $ 

58,178,160 

I  67,440,397 

310,693 

Since  1st  January,  1860,  the  number  of  savings  bank  depositors  have 
increased  from  196,979  to  217,964  in  the  city  of  New-York  alone. 

There  is  no  stronger  evidence  required  of  the  growth  of  wealth  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  State,  during  the  last  four  years, 
than  is  given  by  the  above  tabular  statement.  It  shows  that  in  this  city 
one-fourth  of  the  population  have  deposits  in  savings  banks,  averaging 
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two  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  to  each  of  the  depositors.  In  the 
interior  towns  and  cities,  Rochester  has  the  largest  amount  of  savings 
deposits,  $2,656,000;  Albany,  the  next,  $2,239,000;  Buffalo,  the  third, 
$2,153,000  ;  and  Troy,  the  fourth,  with  $1,288,000.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  aggregate  deposits  of  each  savings  bank  in  the  interior,  on  the 
1st  January,  1860  and  1861  : 


Savings  Deposits  of  Interior  Cities  and  Towns. 


Flushing,.., 


Peekskill, .  . 
Poughkeeps: 
Rochester, . 


Watertown,. 
Yonkers,  . . . 
Norwich,  . . . 


1st  January,  1861. 

Amount 

t 

Amount. 

No.  of 
Depos. 

1st  Jan., 
1860. 

Albany  Savings  Bank, . 

$  1,346,998 

. .  5,405  .  . 

$  1,164,332 

City  Savings  Institution, . 

229,833 

. .  798.. 

188,282 

Exchange  Savings  Bank, . 

56,019 

. .  181.. 

44,947 

Mechanics  and  Farmers’  Savings, 

547,505 

. .  1,578  . . 

338,978 

Sixpenny  Savings  Bank, . 

J4,752 

. .  1,016  . . 

14,128 

Union  Savings  Bank, . 

44,257 

. .  187.. 

30,363 

Auburn  Savings  Institution, .... 

166,189 

. .  980  . . 

119,408 

Brockport  Savings  Bank, . 

3,179 

50  . . 

2,340 

Buffalo  Savings  Bank, . 

1,177,880 

. .  7,238  . . 

988,325 

Emigrant  Savings  Bank, . 

19,021 

..  182.. 

17,786 

Erie  County  Savings  Bank, . 

826,251 

. .  5,546  . . 

641,503 

Western  Savings  Bank, . 

130,760 

..  552.. 

85,072 

Cohoes  Savings  Institution, . 

78,951 

. ..  456  . . 

61,120 

Schenectady  Savings  Bank,  .... 

312,959 

. .  1,074  . . 

275,164 

Elmira  Savings  Bank, . 

3,580 

27  . . 

3,002 

Fishkill  Savings  Institution, .... 

51,223 

. .  280  . . 

36,841 

Queens  County  Savings  Bank, . . 

20,796 

. .  482.. 

7,898 

Hudson  City  Savings  Institution, 

83,686 

..  533.. 

66,139 

Ulster  County  Savings  Institut’n, 

177,722 

. .  612  . . 

112,624 

Niagara  County  Savings  Bank,  . 

4,692 

35.. 

1,768 

Newburgh  Savings  Bank, . 

240,328 

. .  1,576  . . 

178,335 

Oswego  City  Savings  Bank,  .... 

26,389 

. .  246  . . 

10,974 

Peekskill  Savings  Bank, . 

21,236 

..  215.. 

10,727 

Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank, .... 

407,965 

. .  2,372  . . 

319,180 

Monroe  County  Savings  Institut., 

489,980 

..  1,571  .. 

366,747 

Rochester  Savings  Bank, . 

2,166,689 

. .  7,272  . . 

1,664,443 

Rome  Savings  Bank, . 

58,901 

. .  298  . . 

39,554 

Sing  Sing  Savings  Bank, . 

53,496 

. .  302  . . 

50,198 

Southold  Savings  Bank, . 

37,296 

..  265.. 

22,241 

Syracuse  Savings  Institution, . . . 

426,428 

. .  2,101  . . 

316,956 

Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank, 

282,782 

.  .  1,616  .  . 

186,199 

Westchester  County  Savings  Bk., 

196,751 

..  816.. 

148,905 

Central  Savings  Bank, . 

40,361 

..  215.. 

46,020 

Commercial  Savings  Bank, . 

169,949 

..  810.. 

112,586 

Manufacturers’  Savings  Bank,  . . 

129,569 

. .  564  . . 

110,697 

Mutual  Savings  Bank, . 

48,882 

. .  231  . . 

42,958 

State  Savings  Bank, . 

95,449 

. .  500  . . 

78,927 

Troy  Savings  Bank, . 

804,032 

. .  3,083  . . 

729,024 

Central  City  Savings  Institution, 

19,711 

. .  124  . . 

20,452 

Savings  Bank, . 

534,191 

. .  2,812  . . 

412,079 

Jefferson  County  Savings  Bank, . 

failed. 

8,933 

Yonkers  Savings  Bank, . 

82,115 

. .  645  . . 

67,872 

Chenango  County  Savings  Bank, 

10,540 

29  . . 

new. 

.  Corning  Savings  Bank, . 

471 

23  . . 

(* 

.  Rhinebeck  Savings  Bank, . 

7,288 

85.. 

U 

.  Rockland  County  Savings  Bank, . 

54 

. .  23  . . 

a 

Sag  Harbor  Savings  Bank, . 

12,719 

. .  202  . . 

a 

1—1861, . 

$  11,659,825 

65,208 

$9,144,027 
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IMMIGRATION  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  for  the  year 

ending  December  31,  1860. 

Number  of  Passengers  landed  at  this  Port. — The  whole  number  of 
passengers  landed  at  this  port  during  the  year  1860  was  155,371.  Of 
these,  50,209  were  citizens,  or  persons  not  subject  to  bonds  or  commuta¬ 
tion,  and  105,162  were  aliens,  for  whom  commutation  was  paid,  or  bonds 
executed  ;  showing  an  increase  in  alien  emigrants  of  25,840  more  than 
in  1859,  and  26,573  more  than  in  1858,  but  being  78,611  less  than  in 
the  year  1857,  and  37,180  less  than  1856,  whilst  the  proportion  to  the 
average  of  former  years,  since  1847,  is  much  less  than  half.  Of  these 
emigrants,  47,330  were  from  Ireland,  37,899  from  Germany,  11,361 
from  England,  and  8,572  from  other  countries. 

Emigrant  Refuge  and  Hospital,  Ward's  Island. — The  commissioners 
hold  in  fee  one  hundred  and  six  acres  on  Ward’s  Island,  together  with 
appurtenant  water-rights  and  marsh  partly  covered  with  water.  These 
lands  were  purchased,  as  stated  in  former  reports,  from  time  to  time,  at 
prices  much  less  than  that  for  which  adjoining  lands  are  now  sold,  and 
were  paid  for  either  from  the  annual  income  or  from  funds  obtained  on 
mortgage,  with  which  debt  the  property,  greatly  increased  in  value  in 
itself,  as  well  as  by  the  buildings  and  other  improvements,  is  still  encum¬ 
bered. 

Landing-place  for  Emigrant  Passengers  at  Castle  Garden. — The  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Castle  Garden,  for  the  exclusive  landing-place  of  emigrants, 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  1855,  for  the  protection  of  emigrants, 
has  now  had  its  utility  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  a  fifth  year.  The 
able  and  efficient  superintendent,  John  A.  Kennedy,  who  first  organized 
this  department,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  its  usefulness, 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  station  until  June  last,  when  he 
resigned  on  accepting  the  appointment  of  superintendent-general  of  the 
police  of  the  metropolitan  district.  The  duties  of  his  station  have  been 
transferred  to  the  secretary  and  general  agent,  by  whom  they  have  since 
been  efficiently  performed.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  combination  of 
these  duties  with  others  of  the  general  agent  is  now  made  more  practical 
by  the  removal  of  ail  the  offices  of  the  commission  in  the  city  to  Castle 
Garden. 

Marine  Hospital,  Seguine's  Point. — About  fifty  acres  of  land,  at 
Seguine’s  Point,  had  been  purchased  in  1858,  with  a  view  to  the 
purposes  of  a  marine  hospital  for  pestilential  or  infectious  diseases,  by 
the  former  commissioners  for  the  removal  of  Quarantine.  It  had  been 
abandoned  as  to  those  objects,  from  various  causes  which  have  been 
stated  to  the  legislature,  but  remained  under  the  charge  of  this  board  ; 
the  legal  title,  as  in  respect  to  the  other  real  estate  held  by  them,  being 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  in  trust  for  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New-York.  The  property  having  been  purchased  for  the 
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purposes  of  Quarantine,  and  paid  for  from  an  appropriation  from  the 
State  treasury,  it  seemed  perfectly  proper  to  apply  whatever  sum  could 
be  raised,  by  sale  or  mortgage,  to  the  support  of  the  present  floating 
hospital. 

Operations  of  the  Emigrant  Landing  Depot  during  the  past  year. — The 
total  number  landed,  including  those  not  subject  to  bonds  or  commutation, 
was  108,682,  against  85,602  in  1859,  and  84,226  in  1858.  The  avowed 
destination  of  the  passengers  will  be  found  on  page  296.  These  passen¬ 
gers  arrived  from  14  different  ports,  in  582  vessels,  as  is  shown  by  table 
at  the  foot  of  this  page.  Table  on  page  297  exhibits  the  relative  proportion 
of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  bringing  these  passengers,  and  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  same  for  the  four  preceding  years.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
favor  with  which  the  application  of  steam  vessels  to  this  branch  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  trade  continues  to  be  received,  the  number  of  steamers  landing  pas¬ 
sengers  at  the  depot  has  increased  from  22,  bringing  5,111  passengers, 
in  1856,  to  109,  bringing  34,247,  in  1860;  and  which  latter  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  larger,  were  it  not  for  the  partial  suspension  of 
one  of  the  foreign  lines,  which  stopped  running  towards  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  relative  proportion  of  passengers  in  steamers,  as  compared 
with  sailing  vessels,  is  even  more  marked  than  in  1859  ;  for,  while  in 
that  year  the  average  number  brought  by  steamers  was  230T6/5,  against 
184|||,  showing  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former  of  49  passengers, 
the  average  number  brought  by  steamers  last  year  was  314T2^,  against 
199|^|  by  sailing  vessels,  showing  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  steamers 
of  115  passengers  per  vessel. 


The  Ports  whence  Emigrant  Passenger  Vessels  have  arrived,  together 
with  the  nationality  and  number  of  Vessels ,  and  number  of  Emigrant 
Passengers  and  others  from  each  Port ,  landed  at  Castle  Garden  during 
the  Year  1860. 


Pori  whence  sailed. 

• 

Nation. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Number  of 
Bondable 
Passengers. 

Number  who 
have  returned 
to  the  U.  S. 

Total 

Passengers. 

Liverpool,  England,... . 

Gt.  Britain, 

213 

54,832 

4,122 

58,954 

London,  “  ... 

ii 

47 

3,204 

450 

3,654 

Bristol,  “  ... 

il 

1 

81 

11 

92 

Glasgow,  Scotland,.. . . 

it 

9 

231 

60 
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Galway,  Ireland, . 

a 

11 

4,305 

223 

4,528 

Havre, . 

France, 

54 

11,470 

613 

11,983 

Rotterdam . 

Holland, 

9 

212 

5 

217 

Bremen, . 

Bremen, 

71 

14,884 

644 

15,428 

Hamburg, . 

Hamburg, 

48 

11,554 

1,063 

12,617 

Antwerp . 

Belgium, 

14 

625 

30 

655 

Guthenberg, . 

Sweden, 

2 

135 

*  v  * 

135 

Genoa,  Italy . 

Sardinia, 

1 

94 

5 

99 

Leghorn, . 

Tuscany, 

1 

13 

6 

18 

Porto  Cabello, . 

Venezuela, 

1 

10 

1 

11 

482 

101,650 

7,032 

108,682 
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Number  and  Destination  of  Passengers  arrived  at  New-YorJc 
Year  1860.  States  where  Emigrants  said  they  intended 


during  the 
to  go. 


States  whekb  bound. 


Canada  West, . 

California, . . 

Connecticut, . 

Delaware, . 

District  of  Columbia,, 

Illinois, . . . 

Indiana . 

Iowa, . 

Kentucky, . 

Louisiana, . 

Massachusetts, . 

Michigan, . 

Maryland, . 

Maine, . 

Minnesota, . 

Missouri, . 

Mississippi,. 
New-Hampshire, . . . . 

New-Jersey, . 

New- York, . 

North  Carolina, . 

Ohio, . 

Pennsylvania, . 

Rhode  Island, . . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee, . 

Texas . 

Virginia, . . 

Vermont, . 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Emigrants 

Emigrants 

going  to 
each  of  the 

States  whkbe  bound. 

going  to 
each  of  the 

different 

different 

States. 

States. 

Wisconsin, . 

...  1,141 

Alabama,  . 

...  2,5*79 

Arkansas, . . . 

.  21 

...  123 

Australia, . 

....  1 

301 

Bermuda, . 

.  1 

Canada  East, . 

...  1,106 

Central  America, . 

... .  8 

...  776 

Cuba, . 

....  29 

650 

Florida, . 

....  17 

321 

Georgia . 

....  178 

...  6,371 

Kansas, . 

92 

Mexico, .  . 

Nebraska, . 

....  46 

142 

New-Brunswick . 

....  42 

...  466 

New-Mexico, . 

....  1 

Nova  Scotia, . 

....  21 

15 

Oregon, . 

....  13 

123 

Prince  Edward’s  Island,. . . . 

.  1 

. ...  3,414 

South  America . 

Sandwich  Islands, . 

1 

. . . .  43 

Utah, . 

....  905 

Vancouver’s  Island, . 

....  3 

West  Indies, . 

...  296 

Uncertain, . 

.  214 

209 

Unknown, . 

....  3,368 

63 

. . .  452 

Total . 

_ 108.682 

Number  and  Nativity  of  Alien  Passengers  arrived  at  the  port  of  New- 
York  during  the  year  1860,  who  were  liable  to  Bonds  or  Commuta¬ 
tion ,  under  the  Acts  of  April  11,  1849,  July  11,  1851,  and  April  13, 
1853: 


From 

Ireland . . . 

....  47,330 

From  Poland, . 

i< 

Germany, . . . . . . 

it 

Belgium, . 

it 

England, . 

_  11,361 

a 

Russia, . 

a 

Scotland, . 

....  1,617 

u 

Norway, . 

n 

France, . 

1,549 

a 

Canada, . 

a 

Switzerland, . 

tt 

Nova  Scotia, . 

a 

Wales, . 

a 

Mexico, . 

a 

Italy . 

....  542 

a 

Portugal, . 

u 

West  Indies, . 

.. ..  523 

tt 

China, . 

«< 

Denmark, . 

....  495 

it 

Sicily, . 

it 

Holland, . 

a 

East  Indies, . 

a 

Sweden, . . . 

....  361 

it 

Turkey, . 

tt 

Spain, . 

....  228 

a 

Greece, . 

<t 

South  America, . 

110 

t  i 

Sardinia, . 

Total, . 
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Showing  the  relative  proportion  of  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  bringing 
Passengers  which  were  landed  at  Castle  Garden  during  the  year  1860. 


1860. 

SAILING  VES¬ 
SELS. 

STEAM  VES¬ 
SELS. 

TOTAL. 

STEAMERS 

UNDER  THE  FLAG 
OF 

Yessels. 

Passengers. 

Steamers. 

Passengers. 

Vessels. 

Passengers. 

United  States. 

Great  Britain. 

Bremen. 

Hamburg. 

Belgium. 

France. 

January, . 

14 

1,509 

6 

558 

20 

2,067 

4 

1 

1 

February,.. . . 

7 

597 

8 

953 

15 

1,550 

.  . 

7 

•  . 

1 

March, . 

26 

2,084 

8 

1,756 

34 

3,840 

,  4 

6 

1 

1 

April, . 

22 

3,896 

7 

3,134 

29 

7,030 

,  , 

5 

.  . 

2 

May, . 

63 

17,700 

11 

5,998 

74 

23,698 

1 

6 

1 

3 

June, . 

26 

8,780 

8 

3,514 

34 

12,294 

1 

5 

1 

1 

July, . 

36 

9,153 

14 

4,174 

50 

13,327 

1 

9 

1 

3 

August, . 

35 

6,399 

10 

2,419 

45 

8,818 

1 

7 

1 

1 

September, . . 

35 

6,478 

9 

3,769 

44 

10,247 

1 

5 

1 

2 

October, . 

51 

8,591 

8 

3,165 

59 

11,756 

1 

4 

1 

2 

November,  . . 

31 

5,604 

10 

3,020 

41 

8,624 

7 

1 

2 

December,. . . 

27 

3,644 

10 

1,787 

37 

5,431 

7 

1 

2 

Total,  1860, 

373 

74,435 

109 

34,247 

482 

108,682 

6 

72 

10 

21 

Total,  1859, 

332 

61,384 

105 

24,218 

437 

85,602 

13 

58 

15 

19 

Total,  1858, 

367 

67,837 

84 

16,389 

451 

84,226 

14 

47 

6 

17 

Total,  1857, 

588 

164,650 

69 

20,236 

657 

185,186 

3 

48 

1 

10 

7 

Total,  1856, 

552 

136,459 

22 

5,111 

574 

141,570 

•• 

12 

7 

2 

i 

The  number  of  Steamers  from  Domestic  Ports  for  the  year  is  as  follows  : 


Where  from.  1859.  1860. 

New-Orleans, . ..  ....  2 

Savannah, .  159  ....  168 

Charleston, . 101  ....  104 

Richmond  and  Norfolk . 106  ....  190 

Washington,  D.  C., .  17  ....  63 

Baltimore, . 135  ....  334 

Philadelphia,  via  Sandy  Hook  and  via  Canal, .  . .  ....  667 

Portland, .  62  ....  93 

New-Bedford, .  156  ....  172 

Providence, . 385  ....  410 

New-London, .  104  ....  63 

Wilmington,  N.  C., .  ....  15 


Total, .  1,485  _  2,261 


Comparative  Statement — Arrivals  and  Passengers. 


Foreign 

Passengers, 

Passengers 

Year. 

Arrivals. 

Foreign. 

from  California. 

1850, . 

226,287 

*•••  •  •  •  • 

1851 . 

.  3,888  _ 

299,081 

18,207 

1852 . 

.  3,822  _ 

310,335 

_  12,158 

1853, . 

299,425 

....  15,517 

1854, . 

331,809 

....  15,929 

1855, . 

152,234 

....  13,400 

1856, . 

159,284 

....  11,925 

1857, . 

.  8,902  - 

203,499 

....  11,265 

1858, . 

.  3,483  - 

97,632 

....  8,860 

1859 . 

101,320 

_  16,249 

1860, . 

266,627 
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Arrivals  at  this  Port,  from  Foreign  Ports,  during  the  year  1860. 


Vessels.  1853.  1859.  I860. 

Steamers, .  213  ....  268  ....  319 

Foreign  war  steamers, .  ....  2 

Corvettes, .  ....  1 

Ships, . . .  723  _  813  _  797 

Barks, .  723  _  872  _  978 

Barkentines, .  ....  18  ....  20 

Brigs .  1,085  _  1,269  _  1,335 

Galliots, .  ....  2 

Schooners, .  735  ....  8S7  ....  972 

Yachts, .  ....  1 

Canal  boats, .  ....  ....  ....  24 


Total, .  3,481  _  4,027  _  4,451 


Number  of  Steamers,  War  Steamers,  Corvettes,  Ships,  Barks,  Brigs, 
Galliots,  Schooners,  Canal  Boats,  arrived,  of  each  Nation,  at  the  Port 
of  New- York,  in  the  year  1860. 


Nation. 


5 

8 

© 

v 

<0 


<o 

s 

a 

<o 

CQ 

i£ 


I 

<s> 

8 

e 


Qo 

SQ 


«o 

•3* 


e 


$ 


© 

*<S» 

<3 

Qs 


«o 

>» 

8 

o 

»8 

£ 


Hanoverian,, 


2 


Italian, .  5 

Mecklenberg, .  3 

Mexican, . 

Norwegian, .  6  ..  13 

Neapolitan, .  3 

Oldenberg, .  8 

Prussian, .  5  ..  11 

Portuguese,.  1 .  1  ..  ,. 

Russian, .  6  ..  1 

Sardinian, .  2 

Spanish, .  1  .  2  ..  .. 

Swedish, .  1  ..  5 

Sicilian, .  8 

Tuscan, .  1 

Venezuelian . 


1 

3 

1 

7 

5 

3 
5 

4 


2 

4 

1 

6 


4 

2 


a 

$ 

KJ 

a 

8 

6 


6 


American,. . . 

155  .. 

. 6S0 

..  730  .. 

18  ..  793  .. 

..  ..  547  ..  24 

..  2,952 

Austrian, . 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  ••  ••  •  «  “ 

..  6  .. 

..  ..  6  .. 

..  16 

British, . 

132  .. 

. 39 

..  114  .. 

2  ..  43S  .. 

..  ..  412  ..  .. 

..  1,132 

Bremen . 

10  .. 

. 26 

..  46  .. 

..  ..  17  .. 

..  ..  1  ..  .. 

..  100 

Belgian, . 

.  9 

..  1  .. 

..  ..  1  .. 

Brazilian,.... 

•  •  •  • 

••  ••  1  ••  •• 

..  ..  2  .. 

3 

Dutch, . 

.  1 

..  5  .. 

..  ..  16  .. 

2  . .  1  ..  .. 

..  25 

Danish, . 

.  1 

..  1  .. 

..  ..  9  . . 

..  ..  1  ..  .. 

12 

French, . 

1  .  1 

..  8  . . 

..  ..  8  .. 

..  ..  2  ..  .. 

20 

Hamburg, . . . 

21  .. 

. 22 

..  8  .. 

..  ..  2  .. 

..  ..  1  ..  .. 

..  54 

Totals,....  319 


797 


973  20  1,835 


973 


24 


6 

6 

6 

1 

26 

8 

7 

21 

10 

9 

4 

7 

8 

14 

1 

1 

4,451 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SALT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

For  the  year  1860. 


By  Samuel  Hotaling,  of  New-Yorlc. 


In  our  report  on  Salt,  for  the  year  1859,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  annual 
publication  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  quantity  of  salt  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States,  in  that  year,  was  estimated  at  about 
14,000,000  bushels.  The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1860  varies  considerably  from  the  quantity  made 
the  previous  year;  amounting  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
bushels  deficiency.  While  some  of  our  States  have  increased  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  salt,  other  States  have  decreased  the  manufacture  of  this  article, 
viz. :  the  State  of  New-York  produced,  in  the  Onondaga  Valley,  1,300,825 
bushels  of  salt  less  in  the  year  1860  than  was  produced  in  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  during  the  year  1859,  and  the  production  of  1859  was  138,947 
bushels  less  than  the  production  of  salt  in  1858.  While,  during  the  same 
time,  the  States  of  Michigan,  California  and  Texas  have  considerably  in¬ 
creased  their  production  of  salt  during  the  same  periods.  We  have  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  salt  produced  in  the  several  States  of  our  Union,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
for  public  information,  and  satisfactorily  to  our  own  mind,  reliable  and 
accurate  statistical  facts  pertaining  to  their  salt  production.  We  have, 
with  a  view  to  this  object,  applied  to  twelve  of  the  salt-producing  States 
for  information  upon  this  subject,  and  find,  upon  receipt  of  replies  from 
them ,  that  only  five  of  the  States  require  by  law  any  report  to  be 
made  of  their  own  production  of  salt.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  salt  producing  States,  and  also  the  Territories, 
will  not  only  imitate  the  State  of  Michigan  in  its  efforts  to  encourage  the 
production  of  this  necessary  article ,  but  will  also  require,  by  law ,  an  an¬ 
nual  report  to  be  made  for  public  information,  not  only  of  salt  but  also  of 
all  their  mining ,  agricultural  and  mechanical  productions,  with  their  cash 
valuation.  Such  information,  made  every  year  for  public  use,  by  each 
of  the  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union,  would  be  most  valuable  for 
all  such  citizens  as  desire  statistical  details.  Ten  years  are  too  long  a 
period  for  our  citizens  to  wait  for  such  very  important  and  necessary  sta¬ 
tistical  information  from  each  division  of  the  federal  Union. 


Estimated  quantity  of  Salt  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1860. 


Bushels. 

Massachusetts, .  325,000 

New-York, .  5,593,447 

Pennsylvania, .  950,000 

Virginia, .  3,650,000 

Kentucky, .  290,000 

Ohio .  2,050,000 

Illinois .  60,000 


Bushels. 

Michigan, .  40,000 

Texas, .  50,000 

Florida,  . .  70,000 

California .  250,000 

Utah, . . .  60,000 


13,388,447 


The  whole  amount  of  salt  inspected  on  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs 
Reservation,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  during  the  year  1860,  was  5,593,447 
bushels,  being  equal  to  1,118,650  barrels  of  280  lbs.  each.  Of  this  quan- 
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tity  1,462,565  bushels  have  been  the  product  of  the  Solar  Salt  Vats,  and 
4,130,882  bushels,  usually  termed  fine  salt,  has  been  made  in  kettles  by 
boiling. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  is  conducted  under  an  arrangement  for  supplies 
of  brine ,  and  for  convenience  of  inspection  and  supervision,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  division  of  the  Reservation  into  four  manufacturing  districts, 
each  being  under  the  immediate  control  and  regulation  of  an  independent 
suite  of  deputies.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  description 
of  salt  inspected  in  each  division  : 

District  No.  1,  or  Syracuse. 

f 

Fine  salt . bush.  691,935 

Solar  salt, .  451,650 

Fine  ground,  for  table, .  4,444 

-  1.148,029 


District  No.  2,  or  Salina. 


Fine  salt, . bush. 

Solar  salt, . 

Fine  ground, . 

Solar  do . 


2,057,140 

319,324 

11,287 

256,857 


District  No.  3,  or  Liverpool. 


Fine  salt, . bush.  704,145 

Solar  salt, .  12,452 


District  No.  4,  or  Geddes. 


Fine  salt, . bush.  661,931 

Solar  salt, .  422,282 


2,644,608 


716,597 


1,084,213 


Total  inspection  as  above,  in  bushels, 


5,593,447 


An  experiment  has  been  made  the  past  summer  for  producing  a  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  fine  salt  for  table  use,  and  also  for  dairy  purposes,  particu¬ 
larly  butter-making,  adopted  partly  from  the  English  method,  which  has 
proved  very  successful  and  promises  beneficial  results.  This  salt  is 
brought  to  a  finer  crystalization  and  a  more  thorough  separation  from  the 
impurities  of  the  brine  in  the  kettles  than  by  the  common  mode,  and  is 
afterwards  dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  passed  through  rollers  and  seives 
to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  complete  pulverization.  It  is  subsequently 
“medicated”  by  a  patented  application,  recently  discovered,  which  finishes 
the  process.  Salt  produced  by  this  method  has  a  clear,  dazzling  white 
appearance,  is  always  pulverulent  and  retains  scarce  a  trace  of  impurity. 
This  description  of  salt,  which  has  received  the  denomination  of  “  Factory- 
Filled,”  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  curing  of  butter,  and  will  doubtless 
prove,  upon  trial,  to  be  equal  to  the  best  brands  of  English  salt,  of  which 
a  very  large  proportion  is  sold  in  this  country. 

By  a  careful  analysis,  made  by  Professor  Cook,  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
(as  follows,)  it  will  be  seen  that  this  salt  is  fully  equal  to  the  Ashton  salt 
of  Liverpool,  England : 
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Analysis  of  the  “Factory-Filled”  Salt  made  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (salt,) . 

.  97.600 

Chloride  of  calcium, . 

Sulphate  of  lime,  (combined,).. 

1.124 

Chloride  of  magnesium,. . . . 

do.  do.  (free,) . 

227 

W  ater, . 

Sulphate  of  magnesia, . 

077 

■ - 

Carbonate  of  lime, . 

162 

100.000 

Analysis  of  “  Ashton  Salt,”  of  Liverpool,  England. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (salt,) . 

.  97.660 

Chloride  of  magnesium,.. . . 

....  069 

Sulphate  of  lime,  (combined,).. 

1.381 

W  ater, . 

Chloride  of  onle.itim  . _ 

non 

- - ' - -  ~  ~  v 

100.000 

Rutgers’  College,  January  11  th,  1861.  George  H.  Cook. 


The  legislature  of  tlie  State  of  Michigan,  in  1859,  by  law  declared 
that  there  should  be  paid  a  bounty  of  10  cents  per  bushel  on  salt  manu¬ 
factured  from  water  obtained  by  boring  in  the  State ;  consequently  eight 
wells  have  been  sunk  upon  the  Saginaw  and  five  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  a 
quality  of  water  has  been  found,  which  for  strength  and  purity  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  United  States,  and  from  which  very  rapid  progress  is  now 
making  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. 


Imports  of  Salt  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1860. 


From 

Swedish  West  Indies, . 

Danish  West  Indies, . 

Hamburg, . 

Bremen, . . . 

Dutch  West  Indies, . 

England, . 

Ireland, . . 

Canada, . 

Other  British  North  American  Possessions,.. 

British  West  Indies, . . . 

British  Guiana. . . . 

France  on  the  Atlantic . 

France  on  the  Mediterranean, . 

French  West  Indies, . . 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, . 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean, . 

Cuba, . . . . . 

Portugal, . . . 

Madeira, . . . . . 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands, . 

Azores, . 

Two  Sicilies, . 

San  Domingo, . 

Mexico, . 

Sandwich  Islands, . 

China, . 

Total  United  States, . 


Bushels. 

Value. 

16,734 

•  •  •  • 

$  1,530 

10,818 

•  •  •  • 

672 

•  *  609 

•  •  •  • 

9V 

5,050 

•  •  •  • 

422 

622,263 

•  •  •  • 

46,928 

10,335,256 

•  •  •  » 

1,143,602 

29,935 

•  •  •  • 

2,950 

68,102 

•  •  •  • 

9,026 

58,870 

•  •  •  • 

4,053 

1,705,510 

•  •  •  • 

136,410 

16,720 

•  •  •  • 

1,310 

4,233 

•  •  •  • 

283 

54,240 

•  •  • 

2,713 

9,775 

•  •  •  • 

743 

472,158 

i  •  •  • 

SI, 059 

1,360 

«  •  •  • 

125 

8,560 

•  •  •  • 

475 

25,520 

•  •  •  • 

2,006 

676 

•  •  •  • 

42 

9,752 

•  •  •  • 

879 

2,409 

270 

444,085 

15,409 

4,200 

•  •  •  • 

303 

228,287 

22,555 

58,064 

8,131 

1,150 

•  •  •  • 

147 

14,094,227 

•  •  •  « 

$  1,431,140 
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Prices  of  Salt  at  the  Syracuse  Salt  Works  in  1860. 

Fine ,  Ibis.  Coarse ,  bbls. 

January, .  $  1  50  ....  $  1  60 

February, .  150  ....  160 

March .  1  40  to  1  50  _  $  1  50  to  1  60 

April, .  1  60  ....  1  60 

May, .  1  40  to  1  60  _  1  60 

June, .  1  40  to  1  50  _  1  60 

July, . '. . .  1  40  to  1  50  ....  1  60 

August, . . . ♦. .  1  35  to  1  40  ....  1  50 

September, . . .  1  40  to  1  50  ....  1  40  to  1  60 

October, .  1  40  to  1  50  ....  1  40  to  1  50 

November, .  1  55  ....  *  .  1  65 

December, . . .  1  75  ....  1  75 


In  our  last  report,  as  given  in  the  annual  publication,  pages  43  and  44, 
was  given  a  minute  and  careful  statement  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
salt  in  the  different  States  of  our  Union  ;  the  different  localities  at  which 
it  is  manufactured,  and  the  various  salt  works ;  the  depth  of  the  wells ; 
the  cost  of  manufacture ;  the  prices  of  the  various  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion  through  the  country  ;  the  quantity  made  at  each  place  ;  and  the  toll 
imposed  on  both  domestic  and  foreign  salt  passing  through  our  canals, 
&c.,  which  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  recapitulation  this  year,  as  the 
rates  of  prices  and  the  quantity  made  have  not  materially  changed  since 
that  period. 


Total  Exports  of  Salt  from  the  United  States  during  the 

year  1860. 

Bushels,  475,445. — Value,  $129,717. 


It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  connection,  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  production  of  salt  in  those  sections  of  the  world 
having  trade  in  that  article  with  the  United  States  since  the  year  1856, 
and  $  consequent  reduction  in  the  average  rate  of  prices.  The  general 
supplies  are  now  large,  and  gradually  accumulating.  The  old  tariff  im¬ 
posed  by  our  government  was  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  present 
tariff  fixes  a  specific  duty  on  salt  of  4  cents  per  bushel  on  bulk  salt ,  and 
6  cents  per  bushel  on  sack  salt ,  which  amounts  to  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  old  rates  ;  and  even  with  this  difference  of  tariff  rates  it  is 
not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  very  serious  check  in  the  importations. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  DRUGS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1  8  6  0, 

By  Wood  &  'Nichols. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  a  political  excitement  threatened  to 
destroy  the  business  that  usually  begins  with  the  Southern  buyers.  Im¬ 
provement,  however,  soon  after  took  place,  and  trade  continued  good 
through  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Considerable  fluctuation  marked 
the  revival ;  speculations  were  rampant,  and  in  many  articles  higher 
prices  were  reached.than  had  been  known  before  in  our  market.  The 
advance  in  freights — which,  particularly  at  China  and  the  East  Indies,  had 
been  sudden  and  great — short  supplies  and  an  easy  money  market  favoring 
speculative  operations,  were  among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
result.  The  business  of  the  spring  was  as  satisfactory  as  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected.  Anticipations  of  an  enlarged  western  trade  were  in 
a  great  measure  realized.  Although  not  large,  it  was  considered  more 
healthy  and  promising  than  it  had  been  for  several  years.  Closing  with 
the  near-by  trade,  the  usual  quiet  that  attends  the  summer  months  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  political  troubles  in  Italy  stimulated  many  articles  of  her 
produce,  some  of  which  became  scarce  in  the  market,  and  purchases  for 
future  delivery  were  made  freely  at  advanced  rates.  East  India  goods 
continued  to  command  high  prices,  in  consequence  of  the  advancing  rates 
of  freights  enhancing  cost  and  checking  shipments.  China  goods  also 
appreciated,  owing  to  the  hostilities  on  her  border. 

Early  in  the  summer,  uneasiness  was  created  among  houses  doing  an 
exclusively  Southern  business,  by  unfavorable  accounts  from  that  section ; 
there  was  a  growing  conviction  that  her  ability  to  pay  had  been  weakened 
by  speculation,  and  that  in  consequence  of  free  purchases  for  several 
seasons,  her  wants  would  not  be  large ;  not  only  was  the  hope  of  selling 
her  merchants  during  the  approaching  season  abandoned,  but  embarrass¬ 
ment  was  threatened  to  those  who  had  urged  the  trade  beyond  its  re¬ 
quirements  and  overstocked  her  markets  upon  easy  credit.  The  princi¬ 
pal  business  of  the  fall  season  was  done  with  the  West.  The  trade  of 
this  section  since  1857  has  been  circumscribed  by  the  slow  process  of 
recuperation,  made  necessary  by  the  troubles  into  which  she  was  plunged 
by  the  revulsions  of  that  year.  By  retrenchment  and  careful  purchases 
she  has  been  steadily  advancing  to  that  position  which  her  resources  and 
energy  entitle  her ;  our  merchants  have  been  fretted  by  the  delay, 
and  each  successive  crop  has  been  relied  upon  for  the  final  liquidation 
of  her  indebtedness.  The  opportunity  to  burst  the  bonds  that  held  her 
in  distrust  and  prejudice  finally  came  ;  a  harvest  of  unparalleled  magnifi¬ 
cence  was  vouchsafed  to  her,  and  almost  simultaneously  a  deficiency  in 
the  European  crops  was  announced ;  an  impulse  was  given  to  trade  such 
as  had  not  been  felt  before  for  years,  but  the  improvement  was  short¬ 
lived  ;  the  development  of  extraordinary  elements  of  prosperity  was 
suddenly  checked  by  a  panic.  The  stagnation  which  succeeded  and  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  year  contrasted  painfully  with  the  bustle  and  activity 
at  the  opening  of  the  season. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  the  drug  business  in  our  market,  there  are 
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obstacles  which  prevent  an  accurate  exhibit  of  the  whole  amount  of 
transactions ;  many  drugs  imported  into  other  cities  are  sold  here,  and 
besides  what  is  sold  out  of  town,  direct  by  importing  and  commission 
houses,  a  portion  of  their  business  is  engrossed  in  the  jobbing  trade. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  latter,  for  1860,  we  find  to  be  $9,185,000,  a 
small  increase  over  1859. 

Our  jobbers  .do  not  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  drugs, 
and  the  above  includes  other  business,  such  as  paints,  oils,  fancy  goods, 
&c.  As  the  requirements  of  the  toilet,  of  the  nursery  and  many  domes¬ 
tic  wants  growing  out  of  a  luxurious  and  progressing  civilization,  fall  le¬ 
gitimately  within  the  range  of  the  pharmaceutical  business,  the  jobbers 
are,  to  some  extent,  forced  to  deal  in  these  articles.  In  the  increase  and 
development  of  the  business,  the  combination  of  auxiliary  trade  is  being 
gradually  abandoned,  and  paints,  oils,  window  glass,  dye  stuffs  and  fancy 
goods  have  grown  to  large  and  separate  interests. 

In  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  we  notice  considerable  growth,  and 
abundant  evidence  is  shown  that  this  department  is  destined  to  reach  a 
prominent  position  here.  The  principal  articles  manufactured  are  acids, 
sulph.  ammonia,  quinine,  blue  vitrol,  preparations  of  soda,  agricultural  chem¬ 
icals,  photographic  do.,  fine  chemicals,  &c.  I  nconsequence  of  the  impu¬ 
rities  in  the  foreign  manufacture,  our  druggists  are  getting  to  distil  their 
own  oils,  such  as  cloves,  cummin,  caraway,  &c.  Greater  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  purity  and  worth  of  drugs.  The  manufacture  of  phar¬ 
maceutical  preparations  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 

The  following  articles  were  scarce  during  the  year,  and  consequently 
commanded  higher  prices :  Cardamon  seeds,  vanilla  beans,  cummin  seed, 
balsam  copaiba  and  tolu,  cubebs,  senna,  argols,  saffron,  assafoetida,  nut- 
galls,  Rochelle  salts,  cantharides,  rhubarb  and  jalap.  Tartaric  and  citric 
acids,  to  some  extent,  were  controlled  by  speculative  movements ;  cubebs 
held  at  extreme  rates,  and  vanilla  beans  were  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
market.  A  speculative  movement  advanced  the  price  of  liquorice  paste 
to  34  cents;  good  brands  were  scarce.  Owing  to  the  Italian  troubles  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  goods  from  that  quarter  have  been  in  irregular  supply  at 
higher  prices.  Many  of  the  essential  oils  appreciated  under  speculative 
prices.  Owing  to  the  reduced  stock  of  Peruvian  bark  both  in  ours  and 
the  English  markets,  quinine  has  been  in  speculative  demand  throughout ; 
at  one  time  price  was  held  at  $1  80,  afterwards  receded  to  $1  25.  Gin¬ 
seng  has  been  in  good  demand  at  higher  prices.  Calisaya  bark,  that  was 
sold  at  15  cents  early  in  the  year,  afterwards  brought  $1  10;  varnish 
gums  of  all  kinds  have  improved  materially.  Gum  arabic  was  in  better 
demand  towards  the  last,  and  Rio  ipecac  has  been  scarce. 

Alcohol — Commenced  the  year  at  62  cents,  an  extreme  price  created  by 
a  reduced  stock  of  whiskey,  with  an  export  movement  in  breadstuff's. 
Receipts  were  large  in  February,  and  market  receded  to  48,  with  a 
moderate  demand,  and  continued  with  slight  fluctuations  through  March. 
A  further  decline  commenced  next  month  and  continued  until  September, 
when  it  had  reached  40  cents.  The  grain  movement  stimulated  prices, 
and  sales  Avere  made  at  4 1.  It  gradually  fell  off  at  the  close ;  during  the 
last  month  was  very  irregular  from  35  to  40 ;  closing  in  good  demand 
at  37  cents. 

Ashes. — Pot  have  been  in  moderate  demand  throughout  the  year  at 
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remarkably  uniform  prices,  averaging  but  a  fraction  under  $5  25.  Last 
year’s  average  price  was  $5,  46.  Pearl  have  been  in  fair  demand,  but 
receipts  have  been  irregular  and  prices  have,  in  consequence,  fluctuated, 
averaging  for  the  year  $5  54.  Last  year  it  was  85  75. 


Stock  of  Ashes  January  1,  1861. 

Pot.  Pearl.  Total. 

First  sort, .  346  _  167  ....  613 

Second  sort, .  85  ....  6  ....  91 

Third  sort, .  16  _  1  _ •  17 

Condemned, .  7  ....  . .  _  7 


Total, . .  454  _  174  _  628 

Receipts  of  Ashes  from  January  1,  1857,  to  December  31,  1860. 

Pot.  Pearl.  Total. 

1857,  . bbls.  17,590  6,603  24,193 

1858,  .  “  18,258  4,445  22,703 

1859,  .  “  19,741  4,960  24,701 

1860,  .  “  18,327  6,238  23,565 


Beeswax  commenced  at  38,  with  a  scarcity  and  fair  demand ;  as  sup¬ 
ply  increased  price  fell  off  to  34  cents,  but  afterwards  recovered  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  smaller  receipts.  A  good  demand  carried  prices  to  37  cents. 
Shipments  had  been  large  and  stock  had  accumulated  abroad,  and  as  de¬ 
mand  fell  off,  market  again  yielded,  and  continued  at  about  35  cents  until 
the  close,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  panic,  was  sold  at  30  cents,  with 
a  fair  demand  at  this  rate ;  average  price  for  the  year,  35^-  cents ;  for  the 
previous  year,  36  cents. 

Bi-Carb.  Soda  has  for  the  most  part  been  depressed.  A  speculative 
movement,  early  in  the  season,  embracing  about  40,000  kegs,  caught  the 
market  at  $3  75  and  carried  it  to  $4  25;  heavy  arrivals  afterwards 
weakened  the  market  and  price  gave  way.  Early  in  the  fall  another 
movement  resulted  in  carrying  prices  from  $3  35  to  $3  95,  but  market 
was  again  depressed  by  heavy  importations  and  price  fell  off  to  83  62^-. 
During  the  last  month  it  was  dull,  and  nominal  sales  for  cash  were  made 
at  2-§-  cents ;  average  price  for  the  year,  3f  cents ;  previous  year,  4^- 
cents. 

Imports  of  Chemicals  for  the  years  1859  and  1860. 


1859.  1860. 

Soda  ash, .  35,094  casks .  29,123  casks. 

Value, . .  8  922,519  *  _  $  792,974 

Sal  soda, .  32,213  casks.  ....  22,303  casks. 

Value .  $  279,881  _  $  160,229 

Bi  carb,  soda, .  113,883  kegs.  ....  126,712  kegs. 

Value, .  $480,204  $441,593 


Camphor. — The  reports  of  a  short  supply  in  the  producing  districts, 
and  small  stocks  here  and  in  London,  induced  a  strong  speculative  feeling, 
which  resulted  in  carrying  the  price  up  to  60  cents,  but  this  inflated  value 
was  rapidly  reduced  by  subsequent  reports  of  better  supply.  The  market 
rallied  at  35  cents,  and  prices  rose  to  45  cents,  where  it  remained  for  the 
most  part  until  the  close.  Last  sales  were  made  at  40  cents ;  average 
price  for  the  year,  42  cents. 
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Castor  Oil. — The  year  opened  with  a  dull  market  at  $1  02J;  supply 
ample  and  demand  small.  The  advance  in  freights,  at  Calcutta,  soon  after 
stiffened  the  market ;  price  advanced  to  $1  10  and  was  supported  through 
the  spring.  As  stock  accumulated  and  demand  subsided,  price  declined 
to  $1.  A  movement  was  started  at  this  point,  and  price  was  carried  to 
$1  20,  and  was  for  a  time  sustained  by  afew  operators  who  held  the  principal 
stock.  The  trade  bought  sparingly,  and  gradual  concessions  brought  the 
price  back  to  $1,  at  which  it  closed,  except  for  small  parcels;  average 
price  for  the  year,  $1  08-^- ;  in  1859,  $1  25. 

Imports  of  castor  oil  from  Calcutta  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1860,  7,176  cases,  or  143,520  galls.  In  1859, 
8,846  cases,  or  176,920  galls.,  showing  a  decrease  in  1860  of  1,370  cases, 
or  33,400  galls.  Besides  the  imports  of  oil,  about  40,000  galls,  have 
been  crushed  from  Calcutta  beans  by  one  of  our  manufacturers.  We 
estimate  the  year’s  supply,  from  all  sources  except  the  West,  including 
stock  in  speculators’  hands  January  1,  1860,  at  222,000  galls.  Stock  on 
hand  January  1,  1861,  Boston  and  New-York,  East  India,  3,500  cases; 
same  time  in  1860,  1,500  cases.  The  last  crop  of  beans  at  the  West  was 
better  than  for  two  years  previous. 

Cream  Tartar. — This  article  has  been  a  favorite  with  speculators  for 
the  last  two  years.  Commencing  at  31  cents  early  in  the  year,  it  was 
carried  to  38  cents  under  operations  based  upon  a  small  stock  and  ad¬ 
vance  of  price  abroad.  Increased  shipments  afterwards  resulted  in  lower 
prices,  and  a  gradual  falling  off  succeeded  until  the  close.  The  impression 
became  general  that  the  supply  of  this  article  would  be  greater  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  extreme  prices.  Buyers  held  off  and  market  yielded  ;  sales 
were  made  at  30|-  early  in  the  autumn.  Holders  said  the  price  was  below 
the  cost  of  importation,  and  a  speculative  movement  left  the  market  firm 
at  324-.  During  the  last  month  some  concession  was  made ;  average 
price  for  the  year,  34  cents;  in  1859,  29|-  cents. 

Indigo. — Market  was  but  moderately  supplied,  particularly  with  East 
India  descriptions,  and  prices  were  well  sustained  for  all  kinds ;  demand 
fair,  and  for  very  good  grades  large  prices  were  obtained.  Central 
American  descriptions  have  been  scarce. 


Estimated  Stock  in  1st  and  2d  hands  January  1st,  1S61. 


Manilla . 

700  cases.  1 

Guatemala, . 

Other  East  India, . 

140  chests.  | 

Caraccas,% . 

.  3 

In  1860,  Manilla, . 

Imports  from  Calcutta, 

as  follows : 

• 

1859. 

1860. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

At  Boston, . 

....  1,107 

At  New-York, . 

.  261 

....  367 

At  Philadelphia, . 

•  •  •  •  1 67 

Oils.— A  gradual  improvement  in  Linseed  carried  the  price  from  57  to 
62^-  cents  in  the  spring;  supply  increased  and  price  fell  off  to  57  ;  de¬ 
mand  continued  fair,  market  recovered,  and  maintained  a  pretty  firm 
tone  for  a  while  at  60  cents.  In  the  summer,  demand  subsided  and  the 
market  gradually  declined.  During  the  last  month  it  was  offered  at  48 
cents.  Average  price  for  the  year,  58  cents;  in  1859,  62  cents. 
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Opium. — A  decline  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  intercepted 
by  speculative  purchases  based  upon  the  limited  supply,  and  price  im¬ 
proved  from  $5  75  to  $6.  As  stock  became  still  more  reduced,  price 
rapidly  advanced  to  $7  50.  As  trade  diminished,  market  yielded.  As 
usual  in  the  summer,  jobbers  demanded  a  concession  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  new  crop  early  in  the  fall.  About  ten  cases  were  sold  at  $5  50, 
but  stock  having  been  reduced  to  about  thirty  cases,  market  rallied,  and 
price  rose  to  $6  ;  buyers  continued  to  hold  off  and  holders  conceded. 
The  first  lot  of  the  new  crop  arrived  early  in  September,  but  not  coming 
in  as  freely  as  was  expected,  after  reaching  $5  25,  an  improved  demand 
stimulated  holders,  and  price  was  again  carried  to  86.  As  demand  sub¬ 
sided,  market  fell,  and  last  sales  were  made  at  85  25.  Average  price  for 
the  year,  86  08;  in  1859,  86  43. 


Stock  on  hand  in  New- York  January  1st,  I860,. . .  .  65  cases. 

Imports  to  December  31st,  1860, . * .  797  “ 


862  “ 

Stock  in  New-York  January  let,  1861, . .  122  122  “ 


Taken  for  consumption, . . .  740  “ 

Stock  in  Boston  January  1st,  1861, .  60  cases. 


182  “ 

Amount  and  value  of  opium  imported  from  June  1st,  1859,  to  June 
1st,  1860  : 

From  Turkish  Ports. 

555  cases.  ‘ .  84,516  lbs.  .  $  435,520 

From  English  Ports. 

92  cases.  .  12,962  lbs.  .  $68,396 

Saltpetre. — In  consequence  of  advices  from  Calcutta  reporting  a  con¬ 
templated  increase  of  the  export  duty  on  this  article,  a  speculative  move¬ 
ment  was  started,  and  prices  advanced  from  8|-  early  in  the  year,  and, 
with  a  market  almost  bare  of  good  qualities,  was  carried  to  10  @  10^- 
cents.  The  rapid  advance  in  freights  at  Calcutta,  and  consequent  pros¬ 
pective  short  supply,  induced  manufacturers  to  buy  freely  both  on  the 
spot  and  to  arrive.  Appreciation  followed,  and  although  shipments  im¬ 
proved,  prices  were  well  sustained  by  the  unusually  limited  supply  and 
the  greatly  enhanced  cost  to  import.  Good  qualities  became  scarce,  and 
several  lots  were  brought  out  from  England  which  sold  at  11  @  11^; 
some  choice  lots  on  the  spot  brought  11-J-.  In  view  of  larger  receipts  in 
the  autumn,  holders  to  arrive  evinced  some  anxiety  to  sell,  and  some  con¬ 
cessions  being  made,  manufacturers  again  came  forward  and  took  all  the 
lots  afloat  for  this  market  from  Calcutta,  England  and  Hamburg,  at  lOf 
@11  cents.  Appreciation  succeeded,  and  good  parcels  sold  in  a  small 
way  at  11^-  @  12  cents.  As  stock  accumulated  later  in  the  season,  with 
no  buyers,  depreciation  followed,  and  the  market  closed  nominally  at  94 
@10  cents.  * 
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Bags. 

Stock  on  hand  January  1st,  1860, .  8,670 

Arrivals  from  January  1st,  1860,  to  January  1st,  1861. 

Boston.  New-  York.  Philadelphia. 


From  Calcutta, .  61,761  ..  17,166  ..  6,094  ..  85,021 

From  England, .  1,907  ..  2,232  ..  800  ..  4,939 

From  Hamburg, .  677  .  677 

From  Bombay, .  425  .  425 

-  91,062 


99,732 

Export . . . . .  762 


98,970 

Boston.  New-  York.  Philadelphia . 

Stock  on  band  January  1st,  1861,. .. .  10,970  ..  3,4S1  ..  1,800  ..  16,251 


Taken  for  consumption  in  1860, .  82,719 

“  “  1859, . 104,044 


Stock  afloat  for  Boston, .  25,304 

Loading  November  8,  for  Boston, .  1,755 

-  27,059 

Afloat  for  New-York, . ; . . .  3,106 

Loading  for  New-York, .  1,818 

■ -  4,924 

Afloat  for  Philadelphia, .  3,861 


Total  afloat  and  loading  for  the  United  States, .  35,844 


Range  of  Prices. 


1859. 

1860. 

1859. 

I860. 

January,. . . . 

n@  8* 

..  8*@  Sf 

July, . 

10*  @  8f 

..  11  @  11* 

February,.. . 

7  h  @  8* 

..  9  @  9* 

August, . 

7*@  7f 

..  11  @  11* 

March, . 

8*@  8* 

. .  9*  @  10 

September,. . 

7*  @  8* 

..  10f  @  11 

April, . 

8*  @  S§ 

..  10*  @  11 

October, .... 

7*@  8* 

..  11  @  11* 

May, . 

10*  @  11* 

..  10*  @  lOf 

November, . . 

8  @  8* 

..  10*  @  11 

June, . 

10*  @  11* 

..  10*  @  11 

December, . . 

8*@  8f 

..  10  @  10* 

Average  price,  1859, .  9  c. 

“  “  1860, .  10*  c. 


Average  price,  1859, .  9  c. 

“  “  1860, .  10*  c. 

Comparative  Imports. 

From  January  1,  1859,  to  January  1,  I860, .  103,594 

From  January  1,  1860,  to  January  1,  1861, .  91,062 


Showing  a  falling  off  in  1860  of .  12,532 


Statement  of  Drugs  imported  from  all  China  for  the  last  Ten  Years. 


Tear  ending  July  1. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1S54. 

1855. 

1856. 

1S5T. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

Camphor,. . .  .piculs, 

781 

904 

858 

1,491 

1,140 

.562 

750 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Cassia  Lignea,  “ 

* 

•  • 

* 

•  • 

9,608 

11,415 

2,770 

5,050 

4,195 

7,072 

1,172 

10,829 

“  buds,,  .boxes, 

110 

78 

282 

525 

10 

294 

115 

185 

192 

“  oil,  ...  .cases, 

188 

143 

116 

225 

47 

117 

m  , 

21 

209 

151 

Anise  oil, .  “ 

150 

348 

254 

113 

36 

207 

214 

124 

360 

150 

Rhubarb, _ .piculs, 

•  • 

•  • 

220 

368 

82 

587 

93 

746 

589 

479 

Vermilion, . .  .boxes, 

* 

•  • 

* 

•  • 

150 

310 

125 

230 

65 

161 

150 

284 

Star  aniseed,. .  “ 

* 

•  • 

* 

•  • 

,  .* 

* 

•  • 

.* 

15 

•  • 

200 

71 

46 

*  Not  collated. 
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Acids, . $285,507 

Argols, .  54,967 

Alum, .  35,168 

Alum  cake, .  6,214 

Ammonia, .  31,791 

Antim.  regulus,. .  48,005 

Arsenic, .  3,977 

Arrow  root, .  7,717 

Annatto, .  2,055 

Barytes, .  27,677 

Bi.  carb.  soda, .  441,593 

Bleaching  powder, .  235,217 

Borax, .  27,762 

Brimstone, .  130,257 

Castor  oil, .  40,041 

Chicory, .  359,032 

Cochineal, .  142,948 

Cream  tartar, .  298,093 

Cudbear, .  34,959 

Crude  gum .  76,670 

Cutch, .  48,874 

Cantharides, .  701 

Carmine, .  3,103 

Chalk .  18,478 

Chloride  lime, .  8,023 

Flor.  sulphur, .  6,797 

Gambier, . .  122,218 

Gum  arabic .  88,234 

“  copal, .  20,525 

“  copaiva . . .  92,806 

Garacine, .  2,157 

Glue, .  18,645 

Gypsum, .  7,683 

Iodide  potassium, .  61,202 

Extract  safflower, .  5,819 

“  Lima  wood, .  12,971 

Iodine, .  12,781 

Ipecacuanha, .  7,326 

Indigo, .  505,923 

Jalap, .  2,249 

Leeches, .  7,739 


?  New-York  during  the 
31,  1860. 

Year  ending 

Lac  dye, . 

.  $31,610 

Liquorice  root, . . 

“  paste, . 

.  488,780 

Madder, . 

.  1,839,054 

Magnesia, . 

Manna, . 

. .  3,751 

Nitrate  soda, . 

.  14,662 

Nutgalls . 

Oils,  essential, . 

Oil,  cod  liver, . . 

.  18,812 

.  291,973 

“  linseed, . 

“  olive, . 

.  263,245 

“  palm, . 

. .  65,893 

“  divers . 

.  105,651 

Opium, . . . . 

Peruvian  bark, . 

.  439,682 

.  211,008- 

Phosphorus, . 

.  27,052 

Paints, . 

.  826,505 

Paris  white, . 

Prussiate  potash, . 

.  20,852 

Quicksilver, . 

Quinine,. . 

Rhubarb, . 

Saltpetre, . 

Sal  soda, . 

Shellac, . 

Soda  ash, . 

Sumac, . 

Sponges, . 

Sugar  lead,. . . 
Sarsaparilla,.. . 
Sal  ammoniac,. 
Tonqua  beans,. 
Vanilla  beans,. 

Vermilion, . 

Whiting, . 

Yellow  ochre,. 
Divers, . 


1,496  Vs 
19,395 
257,460 
160,229 
54,843 
792,974 
30,150 
62,644 
70,614 
67,462 
23,309 
3,026 
10,334 
48,984 
5,768 
16,967 
239,661 


Totals, . $10,066,166 


Exports  of  Drugs  and  Medicines  from  the  several  ports  of  the  United  States, 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1860. - {Official.) 


\ 

Ports.  Amount. 

New-York, .  $  892,809 

Boston,.. .  72,570 

San  Francisco, .  39,246 

Champlain, .  31,135 

Philadelphia, . *. .  29,930 

Passamaquoddy, .  13,992 

Oswego, .  9,853 

Buffalo, .  6,732 

New-Orleans, .  6,694 

Baltimore,..., .  2,112 


Ports.  Amount. 

New-Bedford, .  $2,018 

Oswegatchie, .  1,935 

Vermont, .  1,609 

Niagara, .  1,607 

Genesee, .  1,357 


Total  15  ports, . $  1,113,649 

Total  all  other, . . .  1,806 


Total  United  States, . $  1,115,455 
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BREADSTUFFS  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Exhibit  of  the  aggregate  value  of  Breadstuff's  exported  to  foreign  countries 
from  the  United  States,  for  each  year,  1828,  to  1st  July,  1860;  also 
the  export  value  of  Provisions  for  the  same  period. 


Export  value  of 
Provisions. 


Aggregate  of 
Breadstuffs  and  Prov. 


1828, . 

Export  value  of 
Breadstuffs. 

. .  $5,414,665 

1S29, . 

.  7,149,355 

1830, . 

.  7,071,767 

1831, . 

. .  11,908,910 

1832, . 

. .  6,142,472 

1833, . 

1834, . 

.  5,677,341 

1835,. . 

.  6,111,1-64 

1836, . 

.  4,799,141 

1837, . 

1838, . 

.  4,944,826 

1839, . 

. .  8,436,246 

1840 . 

.  13,535,926 

1841, . 

1842, . 

1843, . 

.  5,249,600 

1844, . 

.  8,931,396 

1845, . 

. .  7,445,820 

1846, . 

.  16,625,407 

1847, . 

. .  53,262,437 

1848, . . 

1849, . 

.  22,895,783 

1850, . . 

.  13,066,509 

1851, . . 

.  14,556,236 

1852, . . 

.  17,256,803 

1853, . . 

.  21,875,878 

1854 . 

.  48,383,107 

1855, . . 

1856, . . 

.  66,619,986 

1857, . . 

.  55,624,832 

1858, . . 

.  33,698,490 

1859, . 

.  24,893,413 

1860, . 

.  27,590,298 

$6, 046,479 

$  11,461,444 

5,982,503 

13,131,858 

5,003,663 

12,075,430 

5,629,317 

17,538,227 

6,282,231 

12,424,703 

7,199,572 

14,209,128 

5,846,683 

11,524,024 

5,988,235 

12,009,399 

5,814,989 

10,614,130 

5,171,716 

9,588,359 

4,691,824 

9,636,650 

5,711,533 

14,147,779 

5,531,609 

19,067,535 

6,941,725 

17,196,102 

7,024,700 

16,902,876 

5,954,523 

11,204,123 

9,038,739 

17,970,135 

9,297,601 

16,743,421 

11,075,714 

27,701,121 

15,439,484 

68,701,921 

14,794,149 

37,472,751 

15,259,724 

38,155,507 

12.984,864 

26,051,373 

7,392,415 

21,948,651 

8,600,224 

25,857,027 

11,109,444 

32,985,322 

17,558,216 

65,941,323 

17,337,494 

38,895,348 

20,567,315 

77,187,301 

19,043,020 

74,667,852 

16,984,795 

50,683,285 

13,412,578 

38,305,991 

17,681,552 

45,271,850 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  1st 
September,  1860,  is  from  the  Flour  and  Grain  Circular  of  Mr.  Edward 
Bill,  of  New-York : 

Export  of  Breadstuffs  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  September  1st,  1859, 

to  September  1,  1860. 


From — 

Bbls. 

Flour. 

Bbls. 

Corn  Meal. 

Bushels 

Wheat. 

Bushels 

Corn. 

New-York,  one  year, 
New-Orleans,  “ 
Philadelphia,  “ 
Baltimore,  “ 

Boston,  “ 

Other  ports,  “ 

to  Sept.  1,  1860, 

<<  <<  «< 

a  a  a 

((  a  U 

a  it  it 

a  a  tt 

616,166 

6,333 

65,501 

2,277 

26,829 

50 

826 

6 

•  •  •  i 

112 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4,576,228 

247,161 

106,403 

8,922 

1,724,935 

126,061 

243,209 

126,602 

1,050 

•  •  •  • 
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Exports  of  Breadstuffs  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — ( Continued .) 


From— 

Bbls. 

Flour. 

Bbls, 

Corn  Meal. 

Bushels 

Wheat. 

Bushels 

Corn. 

Sept.  1,  1869,  to  Sept.  1,  1860, . 

717,156 

944 

4,938,714 

2,221,857 

Sept.  1,  1858,  to  Sept.  1,  1859, . 

106,457 

58 

439,010 

342,013 

Sept.  1,  1857,  to  Sept.  1,  1858, . 

1,295,430 

143 

6,555,643 

3,317,802 

Sept.  1,  1856,  to  Sept.  1,  1857 . 

849,600 

685 

7,479,401 

4,746,278 

Sept.  1,  1855,  to  Sept.  1,  1856, . 

1,641,265 

6,816 

7,956,406 

6,731,161 

Sept.  1,  1854,  to  Sept.  1,  1855, . 

175,209 

4,768 

324,427 

6,679,138 

Sept.  1,  1853,  to  Sept.  1,  1854 . 

1,846,920 

41,726 

6,038,003 

6,049,371 

Sept.  1,  1852,  to  Sept.  1,  1853, . 

1,600,449 

100 

4,823,519 

1,425,278 

Sept.  1,  1851,  to  Sept.  1,  1852, . 

1,427,442 

1,680 

2,728,442 

1,487,398 

Sept.  1,  1850,  to  Sept.  1,  1851, . 

1,559,584 

5,620 

1,496,355 

2,205,601 

Sept.  1,  1849,  to  Sept.  1,  1850, . 

574,757 

6,411 

461,276 

4,753,358 

Sept.  1,  1848,  to  Sept.  1,  1849 . 

1,137,556 

82,900 

1,140,194 

12,685,260 

Sept.  1,  1847,  to  Sept.  1,  1848, . 

182,583 

108,634 

241,309 

4,390,226 

Sept.  1,  1846,  to  Sept.  1,  1847, . 

3,155,845 

844,187 

4,000,359 

17,157,659 

Total  for  14  year?, . . 

16,270,253 

1,104,572 

48,623,058 

74,192,400 

From  New- York,  1st  to  7tk  Sept.,  1860, 

ft 

16,295 

•  •  •  • 

179,159 

30,484 

To  the  Continent,  from  New- York  and  other 
Ports. 

Barrels 

Flour. 

Bushels 

Wheat. 

Bushels 

Corn. 

Bushels 

Kye. 

Sept.  1,  1859,  to  Sept.  1,  1860, . 

49,243 

178,031 

19,358 

•  •  «  « 

Sept.  1,  1858,  to  Sept,  1,  1859 . 

51,388 

57,845 

25,519 

•  •  • 

Sept.  1,  1857,  to  Sept.  1,  1858, . 

.  308,100 

390,428 

16,848 

13,100 

Sept.  1,  1856,  to  Sept.  1,  1857, . 

483,344 

2,875,653 

543,590 

216,162 

Sept.  1,  1855,  to  Sept.  1,  1856, . 

748,408 

2,610,079 

282,083 

1,975,178 

Sept.  1,  1854,  to  Sept.  1,  1855, . 

7,763 

4,972 

308,428 

35,569 

Total  for  6  years, . 

1, 643,24*6 

6,117,008 

1,195,826 

2,240,009 

Total  Foreign  Export  for  the  Year,  to  September  1,  1860. 


To— 

Barrels 

Flour. 

Barrels 
Com  Meal. 

Bushels 

Wheat. 

Bushels 

Corn. 

Great  Britain, . 

717,156 

944 

4,938,714 

2,221,857 

The  Continent, . 

49,243 

•  •  • 

178,031 

19,358 

Total  for  the  year . 

766,399 

944 

5,116,745 

2,241,215 

From  Sept.  1,  1860,  to  Jan.  1,  1861 : — 

Great  Britain, . ' 

1,058,673 

2,474 

11,928,139 

2,509,901 

The  Continent, . . 

27,511 

•  •  • 

248,773 

17,340 

Total,  4  months, . 

1,086,184 

2,474 

12,176,912 

2,527,241 

1  year,  to  Sept.  1, . 

766,399 

944 

5,116,745 

2,241,215 

Total,  16  months, . 

1,852,583 

3,418 

17,293,657 

4,768,456 

Rales  of  Freight. 
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RATES 

OF  FREIGHT, 

YEAR 

1  8  6  0, 

Rates  of 

Freight 

FROM 

New- York 

to  Liverpool,  from  January  to  December, 

1860,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 

Bacon. 

Pork. 

Eosin. 

Cotton. 

Beef. 

Per  ton. 

Per  bbl. 

Per  bbl. 

Per  lb. 

Per  tierce. 

First  week  in 

Sterl  ng. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

January,. . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

2s.  2-d.  . 

.  7-32  d. 

. .  3s.  9 d. 

February,. 

1  0 

0 

»  •  •  •  •  • 

2  6 

.  7-32 

. .  3  6 

March,  . . . 

1  2 

6 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

2  6 

.  1-4 

. .  3  9 

April,  .... 

1  0 

0 

8s.  0 d.  . . 

2  3 

.  1-4 

. .  3  6 

May, . 

1  0 

0 

2  6  .. 

2  3 

.  1-4 

. .  3  9 

June, . 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

2  0 

.  1-8 

..40 

July, . 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  1-8 

..40 

August,... . 

•  •  • 

»  •  •  *  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  3-16 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

September, 

•  •  « 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  3-16 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

October,  . . 

•  •  • 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  7-32 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

November, 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

3  6 

.  1-4 

•  •  •  •  .  • 

December,. 

1  17 

6 

4  6  . 

3  6 

.  9-32 

.  .  7  6 

OlM  Air 

i 

Spirits 

Sperm  Oil. 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Lard. 

Tar. 

Turpentine. 

Per  tun ,  252  als. 

Per  bush. 

Per  bbl. 

Per  ton. 

Per  bbl 

Per  bbl. 

First  week  in  Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

January,  . . 

.  .  £  1  2*.  6d 

. .  5  d.  . . 

Is.  9 d.  . . 

£1  0s.  0  d. 

. .  2s.  3 d. 

.  .  os.  0 d. 

February,.. 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

..  5£  .. 

•  •  ••  •  •  • 

12  6 

..4  6 

March,  . . . . 

..  11 

>  0 

..  5£  .. 

2  3  . . 

1  5  0 

..5  3 

April, . 

..  1  ' 

r  6 

..  5£  .. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

1  3  0 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

May . 

.  .  1  i 

>  6 

. .  6  . . 

2  0  . . 

1  0  0 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

June, . 

..  8  . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

..2  9 

..7  0 

Juty, . 

..  1 

5  0 

..  n  .. 

19  . . 

•  •  •  •  •  » 

August,. . .  . 

..150 

..  8  .. 

2  3  .  . 

• 

..7  0 

September, 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

..  lOj  .. 

3  0  .  . 

..7  0 

October, . 

..  11 

5  0 

..12  .. 

3  3  .. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

November, 

..  1  15  0 

..12  . . 

3  3  .  . 

•  ••  •  • 

December,. 

•  •  •  » 

•  • 

..  13*  .. 

3  9  . . 

«  •  •  • 

•  «  <  i  «  i 

• 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Rates  of  Freight  from  New- York  to  London,  from  January  to  December, 

1860,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 


Naval  Stores. 


First  week  in 

Flour. 

Per  bbl. 
Sterling. 

Oil  Cake. 
Per  ton. 
Sterling. 

( Rosin  and  Turpentine.) 
Per  bbl.  of  280  lbs. 
Sterling. 

Bacon. 
Per  ton. 
Sterling. 

January, . 

2s.  6  cL 

. .  20s.  @  25s.  0 d.  . .  3s.  0 d. 

22 s.  6c?.  @ 

February, .... 

2  6 

25  0 

..3  0 

20  0 

March, . 

2  3 

25  0 

..3  0 

April, . 

2  0 

20  0 

. .  2  6  @  2  10  . . 

25  0 

May, . 

2  3 

20  0 

2  6 

22  6  @ 

June . 

2  1\ 

20  0 

2  7* 

25  0 

July, . 

2  6 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

..3  0 

•  •  •  • 

August . 

2  9 

. .  25  @  27 

6  ••  •  t  •  •  •• 

•  • 

September,  . . 

3  6  @  3  9 

35  0 

..4  0 

October, . 

November,. . . 

4  0 

3  9 

35  0 
35  0 

..3  9 

•  •  «  t  >  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

December, . . . 

3  9  @  4  0 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  ••••  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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Rates  of  Freight  from  New-York  to  Havre,  (on  four  leading  articles,)  from 
January  to  December,  1860,  for  the  first  week  in  the  month,  both  inclu¬ 
sive. 


. 

Ashes. 

Eioe. 

Cotton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton.  Quercitron. 

First  week  in 

Per  lb. 

Pots  and  Pearl. 

Net  weight.  Per  ton. 

January,  I860,... 

.  f  ct. 

$  9  @  $  11  .... 

$  10 

....  $10 

February,  “  . 

.  f  “ 

9  @ 

11  .... 

10 

....  10 

March,  “  . 

.  *  “ 

9  @ 

11  .... 

10 

....  10 

April,  “  . 

-  i  “ 

8  @ 

10  .... 

8 

....  10 

May,  “  . 

.  i  “ 

8  @ 

10  .... 

8 

....  10 

June,  “  . 

.  i “ 

8  @ 

10  . ... 

8 

....  10 

July,  “  . 

l  “ 

•  (2 

8  @ 

10  .  . .  . 

8 

....  10 

August,  “  . 

.  i  “ 

8  @ 

10  .... 

8 

....  10 

September.  “  . 

.  i  “ 

8  @ 

10  .... 

8 

_  10  . 

October,  “  . 

.  1  “ 

10  @ 

12  .... 

12 

....  10 

November,  “  . 

•  t  “ 

10  @ 

12  .... 

12 

....  10 

December,  “  . 

1  “ 

10  @ 

12  .... 

12 

....  10 

Rates  of  Freight  from  New-York  to  Galveston,  from  January  to 

December,  1860 

Gen.  Merchandise , 

Gen.  Merchandise 

Frst  week  in 

per  cubic  foot. 

First  week  in 

per  cubic  foot. 

January, . 

7  cts. 

July, . 

February . 

7  “ 

August,. . . 

....  7  “ 

March, . 

7  “ 

September, 

....  7  “ 

April . 

7  “ 

October,.  . 

....  7  “ 

May, . 

7  “ 

November, 

....  7  “ 

June, . 

7  “ 

December, 

Rates  of  Freight  from  New-York  to  Havana,  from  January  to  December,  1860, 

both  inclusive. 


Machinery  under  deck, . 

00 

@ 

$  8 

00  per  ton. 

Hoop  iron, . . . 

00 

@ 

<< 

>  • 

Paving  stones, . . . 

.  1 

50 

@ 

8 

00  “ 

Bricks, . 

00 

@ 

14 

00  per  M. 

Plaster  or  cement, . 

40 

@ 

624  per  bbl. 

Potatoes,  apples,  onions, . 

50 

@ 

75 

Ale,..; .  . 

62 

@ 

87 

Oil,*(per  bbl.  of  32  gallons,) . 

62 

@ 

75 

Spirits  of  turpentine, . 

75 

@ 

1 

00 

Carboys  of  acid  on  deck . 

.  1 

60 

@ 

2 

00 

Hoops, . 

00 

@ 

8 

00  per  M. 

Sugar,  molasses,  shooks  with  heads, . 

25 

@ 

37 

Paper,  straw, ...  . . . 

2 

@ 

3  per  ream 

Measurement  goods . 

8 

@ 

15  pr.  cubic  1 

For  the  comparative  rates  of  freight  for  the  year  1859,  see  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Eeport,  pp.  21-22. 


Rates  of  Freight  from  New-York  to  Yera  Cruz,  from  January  to  December,  1860, 

both  inclusive. 

One  uniform  rate  the  year  round. 


Cocoa .  1  ct.  per  lb. 

Machinery, .  30  cts.  per  cubic  foot. 

Hardware, . 30 

Straw-paper, . 10  cts.  per  ream. 

Cinnamon, . 30  cts.  per  cubic  foot. 

Cloves, .  30  “  “ 


The  Tea  Trade  for  the  year  1860. 
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T II E  TEA  TRADE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1  8  6  0. 

Green  teas  opened  at  rather  low  rates,  early  in  1860,  and  ruled  with¬ 
out  change  to  the  15th  February,  1860. 

From  that  date  ordinary  and  medium  grades  began  to  advance,  the 
upward  movement  continuing  to  the  first  of  September,  at  which  time 
the  rise  in  prices  of  common  qualities  Hyson ,  were  equal  to  30  per 
c<5nt. ;  Young  Hyson ,  Hyson  Shin  and  Twanhay,  50  per  cent.,  and  Gun¬ 
powder  and  Imperial,  25  per  cent,  upon  the  opening  rates.  Good  and 
fine  grades  participated  in  the  advance  10  to  15  per  cent,  while  the 
choice  varieties  (of  which  the  season’s  import  contained  an  unusually 
large  proportion)  remained  without  material  change.  From  September 
1st  to  the  end  of  the  year  (the  last  two  months  of  which  were  marked 
by  more  than  ordinary  dullness  in  the  tea  trade)  no  material  change  in 
prices  occurred,  except  a  decline  in  the  fine  grades  of  7  to  10  per  cent. 

Blacks  opened  at  about  the  average  rates  of  the  last  ten  years,  and 
prices  continued  \vithout  alteration  to  the  1st  of  March. 

From  that  date  to  the  1st  July  the  market  for  common  and  fair  grades 
gradually  improved,  until  an  advance  on  the  opening  rates  was  realized 
of  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  Oolong ,  Anhoi  and  Orange  Pecco,  20  to  30  per 
cent,  on  Souchong  and  Congou,  and  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  various 
kinds  of  Powchongs.  • 

From  July  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  tendency  of  prices  was  to  a 
lower  scale,  the  market  finally  closing  at  about  the  opening  prices,  except 
for  Souchong  and  Congou ,  the  common  qualities  of  which  were  still 
quoted  about  20  per  cent,  above. 


Statistics  of  the  Tea  Trade — Imports  into  the  United  States  for  tiie  calendar 

year  1860. 

Greens.  Blacks.  Japan.  Total. 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

Estimated  stock,  January  1st,  I860, .  1,639,520  ..  8,S07,S18  .  5,447,33S 

Receipts  from  January  1st  to  Dec.  31,  I860,....  17,023,920  ..  15,575,603  ..  365,306  ..  32,964,S29 

IS, 663, 440  ..  19,383,421  ..  365,306  ..  38,412,167 

Estimated  stock,  December  31,  1860, .  2,365,000  ..  5,834,832  ..  50,000  ..  8,249,832 

Apparent  consumption,., .  16,298,440  ..  13,548, 5S9  ..  315,306  ..  80,162,335 


Exports  of  Domestic  Goods  to  foreign  ports  from  New- York  for  eleven  years. 


1  ears. 

Fkgs. 

1850 . 

1851 . 

1852, . 

1853, . 

1854, . 

1855, . 

Years. 

Fkgs. 

1856, . 

1857, . 

1858, . 

1859, . 

1860, . 

.  54,461 

21 


\ 


0 
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Exports  of  Teas  from  the  several  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1860.  ( Official ) 

Ports.  Pounds.  Value. 


New- York, .  2,008,241  $604,344 

Niagara, .  1,174,149  _  ‘  579,816 

Boston, .  676,640  ....  208,750 

Champlain, .  497,912  ....  183,474 

Oswego,.. .  258,749  * _  126,141 

San  Francisco .  240,756  ....  61,847 

Passamaquoddy .  117,531  ....  36,348 

Buffalo, .  116,414  73,245 

Philadelphia, .  56,884  ....  26,855 

Baltimore, .  61,470  24,245 

Richmond, .  47,930  ....  24,178  . 

Oswegatchie, .  68,967  ....  20,710 


Total  12  ports, .  5,325,643  _  $  1,969,953 

Total  all  other, . .  39,821  ....  13,840 


Total  United  States, .  5,365,464 


$  1,983,793 


Imports  of  Teas  into  the  several  ports  of  tiie  United  States  during  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1860.  {Official.) 


Ports. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

New- York, . 

....  $8,270,901 

San  Francisco, . 

....  34  5,810 

Boston, . 

....  186,915 

All  other  ports, . 

....  145 

Total  United  States, . 

....  $  8,803,771 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  U.  S.  ASSAY  OFFICE,  NEW-YORR, 

For  the  Year  1860 — 1861. 

Bullion  Deposits.  Silver  Parted  from  Gold.  Bars. 


Gold. 

'  Y 

Silrer. 

/ - 

For  Depositors. 

Office. 

/ - \ 

Returned 

For  Assay 

for  Coins. 

1860.  1st  quar.,  $3,816,775 

86  . 

.  $93,473 

99 

. .  $29,652 

99  .. 

$155  82 

$  155,125  63 

2d 

“  608,953 

51  . 

.  114,878 

17 

6,384 

62  .. 

35  51 

..  115,612  78 

3d 

“  697,936 

59  . 

.  111,338 

90 

8,392 

99  .. 

45  10 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

4th 

“  11,818,605 

61  . 

.  216,471 

84 

. .  62,877 

75  .. 

89  39 

. .  42,782  80 

*$16,942,271 

57  . 

.  $536,162 

90 

..  $107,308 

35  .. 

$  325  82 

$313,521  21 

1861. 1st  quar., *$17,882,426 

72  . 

.  $452,118 

14 

..  $70,275 

05  .. 

$322  29  . 

>  •  •  •  •  • 

Fine  Bars  made  by  Melter  Bullion  sent  to  the  Mint 
Fine  Gold  Bars.  and  Eefiner.  for  Coinage. 


Paid  Depositors.  Gold. 


Silrer. 


Gold. 


Silrer. 


1860.  1st  quar.,  $  696,085  31  $4,195,423  32  $32,602  27  $2,746,002  25  $68,569  09 

2d  “  437,209  54  . .  678,760  78  . .  67,504  24  . .  222,479  50  . .  77,694  38 

3d  “  519,755  38  . .  636,713  13  . .  37,854  35  . .  113,541  47  . .  29,945  50 

4th  “  318,871  44  . .  5,765,521  57  . .  115,781  02  . .  8,772,811  30  . .  101,987  64 


$  1,971,921  67  $11,276,418  80  $  253,741  88  $  11,854,834  52  $  278,196  61 
1861.  1st  quar.,  $  169,093  65  $  8,376,174  74  $  50,317  62  $  19,484,603  06  $  496,829  85 


'  $15,150,000  of  the  above  gold  deposits,  in  foreign  coins,  such  as  Sovereigns,  Napoleons,  Thalers,  &c- 


The  New-York  Clearing-House. 
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THE  NEW-YORK,  CLEARING-HOUSE. 


The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  Clearing-House  trans¬ 
actions  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1860  : 


1859. 

Exchanges. 

Balances. 

Net  Deposits 
&  Circulation. 

Specie. 

Loans. 

October, . 

$  577,187,13S  S3 

$28,528,249  95 

$  78,086,946 

$  19,493,144 

$  119,387,320 

November, . 

576,78S,665  61 

30,839,954  40 

82,301,319 

20,228,341 

120,118,037 

December, . 

533,614,919  04 

32,900,5S6  93 

84,657,541 

20,046,667 

122,137,034 

1860. 

January, . 

587,526,633  26 

30,876,993  83 

86,621,670 

19,602,000 

125,491,423 

February, . 

549,151,039  37 

30,427,354  31 

85,752,144 

19,924,301 

124,091,982 

March, . 

655,631,812  00 

34,871,115  61 

89,041,198 

23,086,812 

125,012,700 

April, . 

628,891,971  62 

32,711,139  57 

92,466,058 

22,599,132 

130,606,731 

May, . 

676,084,448  04 

34,658,185  74 

91,351,186 

23,815,746 

127,479,520 

June, . 

576,663,463  13 

33,394,050  74 

90,154,741 

24,535,457 

124,792,271 

July, . 

586,213,431  36 

30,627,869  89 

90,695,047 

22,751,694 

127,244,241 

August . 

617,169,529  13 

32,403,666  52 

93,023,374 

22,128,189 

130,118,247 

September, . 

616,220,000  30 

23,454,270  S8 

88,727,833 

19,035,130 

129,543,928 

809  days . 

$7,231,143,056  63 

$380,693,43S  37 

Average  per  day, 

$  23,401,757  47 

$999,007  89 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  financial  features  of  the  year  was  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  in  November,  1860,  by  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  that  each  shall  maintain,  after  February  1st,  1861,  an  average 
specie  reserve  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  net  liabilities. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New-York,  at 
the  Merchants’  Bank,  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  November,  1860,  the- 
following  proceedings  were  unanimously  adopted,  viz.:  In  order  to  enable 
the  banks  of  the  city  of  New-York  to  expand  their  loans  and  discounts,, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  the-  exchanges, 
between  the  banks,  it  is  proposed  that  any  bank  in  the  Clearing-House  As*- 
sociation  may,  at  its  option,  deposit  with  a  committee  of  five  persons — to 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose — an  amount  of  its  bills  receivable ;  ITnited: 
States  stocks,  Treasury  notes  or  stocks  of  the  State  of  New-York,  to  be 
approved  by  said  committee,  who  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  thereupon 
to  said  depositing  bank  certificates  of  deposit,  bearing  interest  at  seven 
per  cent,  per  annum,  in  denominations  of  five  and  ten  thousand  dollars- 
each,  as  may  be  desired,  to  an  amount  equal  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
such  deposit.  These  certificates  may  be  used  in  the  settlement  of  bal¬ 
ances  a't  the  Clearing-House  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  the  date 
hereof,  and  they  shall  be  received  by  creditor  banks,  during  that  period,, 
daily,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  bear  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  debtor  balances  paid  at  the  Clearing-House.  The  interest  which  may 
accrue  upon  these  certificates  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days, 
be  apportioned  among  the  banks  which  shall  have  held  them  during  the 
time.  The  securities  deposited  with  said  committee  as  above  named 
shall  be  held  by  them  in  trust  as  a  special  deposit,  pledged  for  the  re- 
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demption  of  the  certificates  issued  thereupon.  The  committee  shall  he 
authorized  to  exchange  any  portion  of  said  securities  for  an  equal  amount 
of  others,  to  he  approved  by  them  at  the  request  of  the  depositing  bank, 
and  shall  have  power  to  demand  additional  security  either  by  an  exchange 
or  an  increased  amount,  at  their  discretion.  The  amount  of  certificates 
which  this  committee  may  issue  as  above  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000. 
This  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Clearing-House  Association 
when  assented  to  by  three-fourths  of  its  members. 

Resolved ,  That  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  set  forth  in  this 
agreement,  the  specie  belonging  to  the  associated  banks  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  treated  as  a  common  fund  for  mutual  aid  and  protection,  and 
the  committee  shall  have  power  to  equalize  the  same  by  assessment  or 
otherwise. 

For  this  purpose  statements  shall  be  made  to  the  committee  of  the 
condition  of  each  bank  on  the  morning  of  every  day  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  business,  which  shall  be  sent  with  the  exchanges  to  the 
manager  of  the  Clearing-House,  specifying  the  following  items,  viz. : 

1.  Loans  and  discounts.  2.  Deposits.  3.  Loan  certificates.  4.  Specie. 

Resolved ,  That  after  the  1st  of  February  next,  every  bank  in  the 
Clearing-House  Association  shall  have  on  hand  at  all  times,  in  specie,  an 
amount  equal  to  one-fourtli  of  its  net  liabilities,  and  any  bank  whose 
specie  shall  fall  below  that  proportion  shall  not  make  loans  or  discounts 
until  their  position  is  re-established,  and  we,  as  members  of  the  Clearing- 
House  Association,  agree  that  we  will  not  continue  to  exchange  with  any 
bank  which  shall  show  by  its  two  successive  weekly  statements  that  it 
has  violated  this  agreement.  • 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  named  gentlemen  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  :  Moses  Taylor,  of  the  City  Bank ;  James  Punnett,  of  the  Bank 
of  America;  R.  W.  Howes,  of  the  Park  Bank;  A.  S.  Fraser,  of  the 
Seventh  Ward  Bank;  Charles  P.  Leverich,  of  the  Bank  of  New-York. 

John  A.  Stevens,  Chairman. 

W.  T.  Hooker,  Secretary. 


The  aggregate  exchanges  of  the  banks  of  this  city  for  the  year,  up  to 
the  1st  October  last,  were  a  fraction  over  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  millions  of  dollars,  or  a  daily  average  in  excess  of  twenty- 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  year  1856-7,  when  these  exchanges  were  $8,333,226,718,  [see 
pages  13-14,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Report  of  last  year,]  or  nearly  twenty- 
seven  millions  per  day,  the  bank  reserve  of  specie  in  this  city  was,  at 
various  times,  under  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  This  slender  reserve  of 
specie  shows  upon  what  an  unreliable  basis  the  banking  operations  of 
that  year  were  transacted ;  leading  (as  the  result  proved)  to  general  sus¬ 
pension  of  payment. 

More  sound  principles  have  since  gained  ground  in  this  community, 
and  the  recent  determination  to  provide  by  the  banks  against  similar  re¬ 
vulsions  from  external  causes,  by  maintaining  an  adequate  specie  reserve, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  changes  of  the  day. 


The  New-  York  Clearing-House. 
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The  importance — even  necessity — of  this  measure  (in  view  of  the  heavy 
cash  liabilities  of  the  banks)  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  official  tab¬ 
ular  statement  of  the  banks  of  this  State,  [page  291  of  this  volume.] 
According  to  this  statement  the  individual  deposits  at  the 


Close  of  the  year  1860  were . $110,000,000 

Balances  due  other  banks,  &c., .  85,000,000 

Circulation, .  28,000,000 


An  aggregate  of  cash  liabilities  amounting  to . $173,000,000 


to  meet  which  there  was  then  on  hand  an  aggregate  specie  reserve  less 
than  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent.  Of  this 
sum,  twenty-four  and  a  half  millions  were  held  by  the  banks  of  this  city, 
leaving  the  small  sum  of  $1, $30, 000  in  specie  among  the  two  hundred 
and  ninety  banks  of  the  interior,  to  meet  cash  liabilities  exceeding  fifty- 
five  millions  of  dollars.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  country  bankers  of 
this  State  keep  a  large  portion  of  their  reserve  fund  or  unemployed  capi¬ 
tal  on  deposit  in  this  city,  with  which  to  meet  their  circulation  and  the 
demands  for  exchange.  These  deposits  are  made  with  the  implied  under¬ 
standing  that  the  balances  shall  be  at  all  times  available. 

The  banks  of  this  city,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  in  No¬ 
vember  last,  have  since  reported  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  in  the 
year  1861,  a  specie  reserve  of  $41,000,000,  against  cash  liabilities  of 


Individual  deposits, . $93,000,000 

Balances  due  other  banks, .  22,000,000 

Circulation, .  8,000,000 


Total  cash  liabilities,  March,  1861 . . . $123,000,000 


When  we  consider  that  New-York  city  has  been,  for  some  years,  the 
commercial  and  financial  centre  of  the  United  States;  that  the  domestic 
exchanges  are  almost  invariably  in  favor  of  this  city,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  balances  held  by  the  banks  of  this  city  in  favor  of  the  country 
banks  and  bankers  have  increased  from  ten  millions,  in  1851,  to  twenty- 
nine  millions  in  the  year  1860.  If  to  these  balances  we  add  the  deposits 
held  by  individual  bankers  in  this  city  for  account  of  their  country  cor¬ 
respondents,  the  aggregate  would  reach  beyond  the  sum  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  making,  with  circulation  and  individual  deposits,  a  total  of 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  payable  on  demand. 

To  meet  the  weekly,  daily  (and,  we  may  say,  hourly)  drafts  of  coun¬ 
try  bankers  upon  these  deposits,  it  must  be  considered  that  our  New- 
York  moneyed  institutions  should  maintain,  at  all  times,  a  large  specie 
reserve,  in  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  lamentable  revulsions  which 
marked  the  year  1857  in  this  city,  and  of  1860  in  other  communities. 
The  credit  and  honor  of  New-York  demand  that  the  large  deposits  usually 
made  here  by  the  bankers  of  the  thirty-four  States  should  be  maintained 
intact ,  or  that  an  adequate  specie  basis  be  invariably  maintained  in  view 
of  the  perpetual,  and,  at  times  unfavorable,  fluctuations  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  exchanges. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  financial  policy  will  be  hereafter 
maintained,  and  that  the  creditors  of  our  banks  and  bankers  will  not  again 
have  occasion  to  complain  (as  in  the  year  1857)  of  speculation  and  ex¬ 
travagance  in  this  community. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR  1  8  6  0. 

•  • 

During  tlie  forty-six  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  settlement  of 
Europe,  international  commerce  has  been  developed  with  great  rapidity. 
The  prevalence  of  peace  has  allowed  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  be 
employed  in  all  branches  of  industry,  and  the  production  of  food  and 
raw  materials  has  increased  in  the  double  ratio  ;  a  larger  breadth  of 
new  land  brought  under  the  plow  by  a  greater  number  of  cultivators, 
aided  by  improving  science  and  machinery,  while  marvellous  inventions 
have  been  brought  in  aid  of  manufacturers.  It  has  resulted  that  the 
surplus  for  interchange  has  immensely  increased,  constituting  the  basis 
of  an  immense  commerce,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
improvement  in  ships  and  by  the  application  of  steam  in  a  manner  greatly 
to  reduce  the  ratio  of  tonnage  employed  and  the  aggregate  of  trade  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  following  figures  show,  in  dollars,  the  exports  of  the  home  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  three  leading  nations,  at  three  periods  of  the  present  century  : 

Exports  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statis. 

France.  Great  Britain.  United  States.  Aggregate  Experts, 

18uO, . .  $  58,866,200  ..  $  198, *652, 648  ..  $45,100,191  ..  $302,619,034 

1816 .  89,644,210  ..  208,289.365  ..  63,759,931  ..  361,693,506 

1860 .  481,291,482  ..  631,057,645  ..  373,189,274  ..  1,485,538,401 

The  surplus  or  exportable  productions  of  the  three  countries  have  in¬ 
creased  by  an  amount  of  $1,123,844,000  per  annum  after  the  lapse  of 
forty-four  years. 

The  energies  of  the  English  have  been  exerted  to  open  newT  markets 
for  manufactures  in  all  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  growing  industry  has  been  encouraged  by  the  foster¬ 
ing  aid  of  government.  The  general  tendency  has  been  to  promote  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  by  bringing  into  the  great  circle  of  European  com¬ 
merce  many  that  have  hitherto  been  more  or  less  secluded,  and  by  facili¬ 
tating,  through  diminished  duties  and  more  liberal  treaties,  the  direct 
interchange  of  their  increasing  commodities. 

The  port  of  New-York  being  the  great  point  of  concentration  for  the 
trade  of  a  vast  continent,  of  which  the  varied  productions  are  a  necessary 
element  in  every  known  commerce,  no  market  can  be  enlarged  and  no 
field  of  enterprise  extended  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  without  giving 
an  impulse  to  its  mercantile  activity.  If  good  harvests  reward  agricultu¬ 
ral  industry  in  England  and  Western  Europe,  capital  becomes  cheap,  and 
flows,  in  the  shape  of  manufactures,  through  external  commerce,  into  the 
most  distant  markets.  To  feed  this  trade,  New-York  is  called  upon  for 
a  larger  supply  of  raw  materials.  If,  on  the  contrary,  blighted  harvests 
leave  a  deficiency  of  food,  its  prices  rise,  and  New-York  pours  forth  the 
requisite  supply,  gathered  from  the  prolific  West.  If  political  events 
disturb  the  flow  of  capital,  and  commerce  demands  less  of  it  for  its  enter¬ 
prises,  New-York  supplies  securities  of  a  high  character,  federal,  State 
and  corporate,  to  employ  it.  If  gold  is  absorbed  by  the  operations  of 
European  governments,  at  home  or  in  the  distant  enterprises  of  the  East, 
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the  yellow  current  sets  steadily  out  of  New-York  to  supply  that  require¬ 
ment,  also.  Every  pulsation  of  the  world’s  commerce  only  quickens  the 
prosperity  of  New-York  and  makes  its  importance  more  conspicuous. 
Its  population,  its  taxable  values,  its  banking  operations,  its  internal 
trade  and  its  external  commerce,  all  present  the  unmistakable  evidences 
of  growing  wealth  and  power. 

The  events  of  1860  greatly  extended  the  basis  of  future  operations,  and 
evoked  the  elements  of  a  more  colossal  greatness.  The  leading  powers 
of  Europe  combined,  in  that  year,  to  bring  the  industrious  millions  of 
China  more  directly  within  the  circle  of  the  world’s  commerce.  India 
was  the  field  of  great  rail-road  enterprises  and  such  financial  reforms  as 
were  designed  to  develop  the  elements  of  a  larger  traffic.  Japan,  aroused 
to  the  advantages  of  foreign  commerce,  for  the  first  time  sent  ambassadors 
to  western  nations  for  commercial  objects.  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  concluded  peace.  Spain  forced  the  exclusive  barriers  of 
Morocco,  and  great  progress  has  otherwise  been  made  in  opening  inter¬ 
course  with  Africa.  Italy  has  been  consolidated  by  a  popular  movement, 
and  Australia  has  been  explored  from  north  to  south,  with  promise  of 
good  commercial  results.  All  these  leading  events,  with  other  political 
movements,  have  given  greater  breadth  to  mercantile  enterprises,  while 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe  have  shown  a  more  decided  liberality  in 
the  terms  of  commercial  intercourse. 

The  year  opened  with  a  decree  of  Napoleon  extending  the  dutiable 
barriers  of  Paris ;  another  abolished  all ‘prohibition  duties  and  those  upon 
cotton  and  wool,  also  reducing  those  upon  sugar  and  coffee.  The  cost 
of  internal  transportation  upon  the  canals  was  lessened,  while  the  passport 
system  in  respect  to  English  subjects  was  abolished,  and  advances  of 
capital  were  proposed  in  aid  of  agriculture  and  industry.  Later  in  the 
year  breadstuffs  were  made  free  until  September,  1861.  Similar  amelio¬ 
rations  took  place  in  other  countries.  Porto  Rico  abolished  its  export 
duties,  and  Piedmont  reduced  the  duties  on  cotton  and  other  articles. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  multiplication  of  international  commercial  treaties, 
that  the  most  marked  advance  is  apparent.  In  January,  France  conclud¬ 
ed  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  same  month  was 
promulgated  a  very  liberal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ;  she  also  formed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  principal  chiefs  of  Abyssinia,  by  which  were 
acquired  some  coast  cities  for  the  prosecution  of  commerce,  and  a  decree 
opened  the  port  of  Collo  to  trade.  Spain  acquired  by  treaty,  from  Mo¬ 
rocco,  a  territory  on  the  coast ;  and  she  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Confederation.  The  treaty  of  the  allies  with  China,  and  that  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan,  have  laid  the  foundation  for  extended 
future  operations  in  that  hitherto  secluded  region.  Amid  the  general  move¬ 
ment  even  Austria  relaxed  something  of  her  time-hardened  rigors,  by 
suppression  of  all  the  laws  that  excluded  Jews  from  the  exercise  of  certain 
industries,  and  by  permitting  them  to  acquire  real  estate.  Russia  also 
made  an  opening  for  the  dissemination  of  light,  by  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  Austro-German  Telegraph  Company  for  the  extension  of  its 
lines  into  that  country.  The  three  powers,  Austria,  Great  Britain  and 
Turkey,  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  construction  of  a  sub-marine  tele-* 
graph  from  Raguse  to  Alexandria,  via  Corfu  and  Zante.  A  cable,  1,270 
miles  in  length,  was  laid  from  Aden. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  movements,  and  in  all  of  a  similar  tendency, 
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New-York  has  an  interest,  since  it  is  the  primary  point  of  connection 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New — the  point  to  which  tends  from  all 
quarters  of  the  interior  the  surplus  products  of  every  species  of  industry 
seeking  a  market,  through  its  commercial  skill  in  exchange,  on  the  best 
terms  for  the  surplus  of  other  countries.  The  interests  of  the  city  are, 
therefore,  deeply  concerned  in  the  so  to  speak  straightening  and  cheap¬ 
ening  of  every  avenue  for  produce  and  goods  to  the  city,  and  of  every 
means  of  conveying  away  goods  in  exchange.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  and  the  prodigious  development  of  its 
internal  resources  have,  in  connection  with  the  liberating  influences  of 
peace  and  commerce  abroad,  brought  questions  of  much  interest  before 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  past  year. 

Japanese  Embassy. — At  the  regular  meeting  in  January  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  of  the  legation  at  Jed  do,  was  read, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Chamber,  adopted  in 
January,  1859.  Pursuant  to  the  measures  taken,  the  Japanese  ambas¬ 
sadors  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  March,  and  were  received  at  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  President  in  May.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  June  7,  a 
committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  receive  the  ambassadors  in  New-York. 
The  reception  which  took  place  in  consequence  was  highly  satisfactory 
on  both  sides.  An  interchange  of  information  between  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Chamber  and  the  Princes  resulted  in  the  hope  that  an  important 
commerce  might  grow  up  between  the  nations.  The  cultivation  of  tea 
and  silk  might  there  apparently  be  extended  to  meet  the  demands  of 
commerce  ;  and  the  intelligence  and  industrious  habits  of  the  Japanese 
seem  to  open  a  broad  field  for  the  introduction  of  all  those  American 
appliances  to  industrial  operation  which  are  here  so  abundant,  and  for 
want  of  which  the  mining  and  agricultural  .products  of  Japan  are  far  less 
abundant  than  they  might  be  made.  The  information  furnished  by  the 
Chamber  committee  to  the  Princes  is  no  doubt  the  germ  from  which  im¬ 
portant  results  to  the  national  commerce  will  flow. 

China  War. — The  movements  of  the  allies  against  China,  where 
American  interests  are  so  large,  naturally  attracted  the  vigilance  of  the 
Chamber,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  me¬ 
morializing  the  President,  and  suggesting  that  he  tender  the  mediation  of 
the  United  States  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulties.  A  me¬ 
morial  was  in  accordance  drawn  up,  setting  forth  the  inconveniences 
growing  out  of  a  state  of  war,  and  the  experience  of  merchants  that 
heavy  export  duties  have  always  resulted  from  external  war  as  well  as 
from  internal  rebellion,  and  praying  for  such  a  mediation  as  might  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Private  Property  in  War. — Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace  is  the  question  of  the  exemption  of  private  property 
from  violence  in  time  of  war.  This  subject  has  grown  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  eminent  mercantile  bodies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  principle  earnestly  contended  for  by  the  United  States  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  viz,,  that  “  free  goods  make  free  ships,”  was 
adopted  by  France  and  England  on  the  occasion  of  the  Russian  war. 
They  waived  the  belligerent  right  of  confiscating  enemy’s  goods  in 
neutral  ships  and  also  neutral  goods  in  enemy’s  ships.  This  was  a  long 
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step  in  tlie  right  direction,  and  on  the  return  of  peace  the  principle  was, 
April  16, 1856,  incorporated  into  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  at  Paris. 
That  declaration  also  abolished  privateering.  It  was  signed  by  seven 
great  powers,  and  then  submitted  to  the  United  States  government, 
which  promptly  replied,  that  the  United  States  policy  was  not  to  keep 
vast  standing  armies  and  navies ;  that  in  time  of  war  it  depended  upon 
the  militia  for  defence,  and  that  privateers  form  that  dependance  upon  the 
ocean.  Nevertheless,  that  if  the  great  powers  would  make  “  all  private 
property  and  persons  exempt  from  capture,”  then  privateering  should  be 
abolished.  If  the  respective  navies  are  confined  to  combat  with  govern¬ 
ment  ships,  and  are  not  allowed  to  become  privateers  when  defenceless 
merchant  ships  fall  in  their  way,  then  arming  the  latter  to  prey  upon  the 
private  property  of  their  enemy  would  become  unnecessary.  This  position 
of  the  government  was  impregnable,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
public  bodies.  Among  others,  one  held  at  Bremen,  December,  1859, 
adopted  resolutions  strongly  in  favor  of  carrying  out  the  principle  by 
Bremen  and  the  confederate  German  governments.  These  resolutions 
being  laid  before  the  Chamber,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  them 
into  consideration ;  a  report  was  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  perfect  immu¬ 
nity  for  all  private  property  in  time  of  war  is  demanded  by  the  interests 
of  commerce  and  every  sentiment  of  justice.  The  memorial  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  replied,  agreeing  with 
the  views  of  the  Chamber  as  expressed  in  the  memorial,  and  suggested  in 
addition  that  the  consent  of  powerful  naval  nations  should  be  obtained 
that  merchant  vessels  shall  not  be  blockaded  in  port,  but  be  suffered  to 
pass  the  blockading  squadron  and  go  out  to  sea.  This  letter  of  the 
President  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  maritime  law. 

Maritime  Law. — The  visit  of  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  M.  P.,  to  this 
country,  was  availed  of  to  invite  him  to  lay  before  the  Chamber  his 
views  in  relation  to  various  commercial  subjects  that  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  two  governments.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  largely  interested  in 
shipping,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  devoted  much 
time  to  maritime  questions  ;  being  thus  familiar  with  matters  which  the 
governments  are  desirous  of  adjusting,  he  was  authorized  to  interchange 
views  with  commercial  men  here  in  relation  to  those  subjects.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  the  meeting  of  October,  1860,  Mr.  George  Opdyke  submitted 
a  resolution  that  Mr.  Lindsay,  having  arrived  in  this  country,  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  be  authorized  to  invite  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Chamber.  Pursuant  to  this  invitation,  Mr.  Lindsay,  on  the  10th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  attended  a  meeting,  and  laid  before  the  Chamber  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  liability  of  ship-owners  in  case  of  collisions  at  sea,  lights  at 
sea,  crime  at  sea,  shipping  offices,  registration  of  ships  and  the  coasting 
trade. 

Ship-Owners'  Liabilities. — In  relation  to  the  liabilities  of  ship-owners,  he 
dwelt  mostly  upon  the  fact  that  under  present  laws  a  ship-owner  might 
awake  any  morning  a  ruined  man  in  consequence  of  a  collision.  The 
lawTs  of  England  and  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States,  limit  the  liability  of  an  owner  whose  ship  runs  down 
another  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight ;  but  if  a  foreign  vessel  runs 
down  a  ship  it  must  pay  ship,  freight  and  cargo,  providing  it  comes 
within  jurisdiction.  A  vessel  arriving  from  abroad  may  be  worth 
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$50,000,  and  hare  a  cargo  worth  $500,000.  If  an  American  vessel  runs 
her  down  it  is  liable  for  $50,000.  If  a  foreign  vessel  runs  her  down  it 
is  liable  for  $550,000.  Mr.  Lindsay  desires  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  governments  as  should  limit  the  liability  in  all  cases  to  the  ship  and 
freight  only. 

Rule  of  Road. — Mr.  Lindsay  also  proposed,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  collision,  that  there  should  be  a  common  rule  of  the  road  at 
sea. 

Lights  at  Sea. — Also,  that  the  system  of  lights  at  sea,  adopted  for 
steamers,  should  be  applicable  for  sailing  vessels  also,  and  that  American 
and  English  vessels  should  show  the  same  lights. 

These  provisions  are  the  more  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  annually 
increasing  number  of  vessels  that  cross  each  other  on  the  great  highway 
between  England  and  America. 

Crimes  at  Sea. — The  case  of  crimes  at  sea  also  received  comment,  with 
the  proposition  that  the  magistrates  of  both  countries  should  have  the 
right  to  commit  offenders  under  foreign  flags. 

Registration. — The  registration  of  foreign  vessels,  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  is, 
in  England,  permitted,  and  with  the  best  effects.  The  English  merchant 
may  buy  any  vessel, -no  matter  where  built,  and  register  there.  In  the 
United  States  only  American-built  vessels  are  admitted  to  register,  and 
Mr.  Lindsay  was  desirous  to  have  this  extended  to  all  vessels. 

Coasting  Trade. — In  relation  to  the  coasting  trade  Mr.  Lindsay  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  1850  and  1854  England  had  thrown  her 
coasting  trade  open  to  all  nations.  An  American  vessel  may  engage  in 
the  trade  of  the  British  Islands,  India,  Australia  and  Canada  on  the  same 
terms  as  a  British  vessel.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  exclude 
foreign  vessels  from  going  from  one  American  port  to  another,  even  if  one 
is  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  make  no  charge  to  foreign  vessels  for  lights,  <fcc.,  which 
items  do  form  a  charge  in  Great  Britain  against  American  vessels  to  the 
amount,  Mr.  Lindsay  estimates,  of  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

Light  Money. — In  this  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Lindsay  suggests  that  if  the 
United  States  adopted  the  English  policy  in  relation  to  the  coasting  trade, 
that  England  would  possibly  adopt  the  American  policy  in  regard  to 
lights,  and  relinquish  the  tax  of  about  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

Lake  Trade. — The  lake  coasting  trade  was  then  alluded  to.  Although 
under  the  British  laws,  American  vessels  may  go  from  one  colony  to  an¬ 
other,  they  may  not  go  from  one  lake  port  to  another,  any  more  than  a  British 
vessel  may  go  from  one  American  lake  port  to  another.  These  regula¬ 
tions  Mr.  Lindsay  proposes  so  to  modify  that  all  the  vessels  on  the  lakes 
may  trade  on  both  sides  of  them  on  the  same  terms. 

Executive  Committee'1  s  Report. — These  views  having  been  submitted  by 
Mr.  Lindsay,  he  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  George  Opdyke,  invited  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  for  conference.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Opdyke  reported  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  committee. 
They  agreed  with  Mr.  Lindsay,  1st.  In  relation  to  the  liability  of  ship¬ 
owners,  suggesting  that  the  actual  value  of  the  vessel  should  determine 
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the  liability.  2d.  In  respect  to  crime  at  sea,  that  the  courts  of  both 
countries  should  have  cognizance  of  petty  crimes  and  offences  on  board 
of  vessels  of  either.  3d.  Also  in  respect  to  -lights  at  sea,  they  agreed 
with  Mr.  Lindsay.  4th.  That  the  privileges  of  shipping  offices  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  British  vessels  in  return  for  similar  privileges  for  American 
vessels  in  British  ports.  5th.  In  respect  to  the  registration  of  ships  the 
committee  admitted  the  propriety  of  debate.  6th.  The  committee  saw 
no  objection  to  discussing  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Lindsay’s  proposition  in 
relation  to  the  coasting  trade. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Opdyke,  the  first  four  subjects  were  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  E.  Nye,  W.  T.  Coleman,  F.  W. 
Jones,  W.  Nelson,  O.  Slate,  Jr.,  with  direction  to  prepare,  for  submission 
to  the  Chamber,  a  memorial  to  the  government,  and  that  the  5th  and  6th 
propositions  be  also  submitted  to  a  select  committee  to  investigate  their 
merits,  and  report. 

On  the  20th  of  November  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  an  address  of  the  Hon.  W.  S. 
Lindsay,  who  stated,  that  at  the  request  of  the  government  at  Washington, 
he  reduced  his  propositions  to  writing.  These  propositions  he  read  to  the 
Chamber,  in  connection  with  others,  detailing  the  mode  of  carrying  them 
into  effect  by  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Low,  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber  were  voted  Mr. 
Lindsay,  with  wishes  for  his  safe  return. 

The  propositions  thus  made  to  and  entertained  by  the  Chamber  must, 
if  carried  into  effect,  have  an  immense  influence  in  promoting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  commerce,  by  diminishing  the  risks  and  difficulties  that  now 
uselessly  interpose  themselves  to  the  interchange  of  surplus  national  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Pro  rata  Freight. — While  the  external  commerce  of  the  city  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Chamber,  important  considerations  in  relation  to  its 
internal  connections  also  claimed  its  deliberation.  Among  these  was  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  pro  rata  freight  bill  in  the  State  legislature.  At  the 
January  meeting  Mr.  George  Opdyke  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  bill  before  the  legislature,  providing  that  the  rail-roads  of  the  State 
should  charge  the  same  freight  for  way  as  for  through  freight,  and  not  more 
than  25  per  cent,  advance  on  winter  over  summer  freights,  is  unjust  and 
impolitic.  This  resolution  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Lowr,  referred  to  a 
committee  composed  of  Messrs.  George  Opdyke,  Jonathan  Sturges,  J. 
J.  Phelps,  F.  Lacey  and  B.  B.  Sherman,  to  prepare  a  remonstrance  to  the 
legislature  against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  At  the  meeting  of  February 
2d  the  memorial  thus  prepared  was  read  by  Mr.  Opdyke.  The  canals 
of  the  State  were  originally  constructed  for  the  service  of  commerce,  and 
greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  State,  by  cheapening  the 
transportation  of  products  to  market.  The  great  success  of  the  canal 
not  only  effected  that  object,  but  supplied  a  revenue  to  the  State.  The 
construction  of  rail-roads  gave  not  only  an  improved  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  thus  increasing  the  benefits  of  commerce  over  those  derived  from 
canals,  but  imparted  those  benefits  to  rival  cities.  Philadelphia  and  Bal¬ 
timore  on  the  south,  and  Quebec  and  Portland  on  the  north,  competed 
with  New-York  canal  and  rail-roads  for  western  business.  This  competi¬ 
tion  governed  the  rates  which  the  New-York  rail-roads  could  charge  on 
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the  through  business.  These,  to  preserve  their  business  and  their  own 
existence,  could  charge  no  more  than  their  rivals.  The  low  rates  thus 
forced  upon  them,  it  was  said,  took  business  from  the  canal.  But  this 
competition  against  the  canal  was,  to  some  extent,  counteracted  by  re¬ 
taining  higher  rates  on  the  way  freight.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
compel  the  roads  to  reduce  the  way  freights  to  the  level  of  the  through 
freights,  and  subject  all  to  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  The  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  committee  clearly  set  forth  that  the  only  effect  of  these  laws 
would  be  to  force  up  the  through  freight  to  such  a  level  as  -would  give 
the  business  to  the  State  rivals,  or  that  by  forcing  the  roads  to  forego  the 
profits  of  the  way  freight,  to  destroy  them  altogether,  and  leave  internal 
communication  where  it  was  before  the  expenditure  of  $160,000,000  to 
facilitate  it ;  leaving  New-York  farmers  shut  out  from  market,  and  the 
citizens  with  dear  food  and  diminished  employment.  The  bill  failed  to 
become  a  law. 

Time  Observatories. — The  condition  and  requirements  of  the  harbor 
received  attention.  Mr.  Maury  offered  a  resolution,  that  was  adopted, 
to  renew  an  application  to  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  for  the  grant 
of  a  site  on  the  Battery  for  a  Time  and  Weather  Observatory. 

Coenties  Reef. — On  motion  of  Mr.  George  W.  Blunt,  the  Chamber 
authorized  the  signature  of  the  President  to  a  paper  calling  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  to  the  necessity  of  removing  Coenties  Reef. 

Harbor  Deposits. — A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  H.  IIaswell, 
upon  harbor  deposits ;  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Harbor  En¬ 
croachments. 

Harbor  Limits. — Mr.  George  W.  Blunt  offered  a  resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  remonstrating  against  a  bill  before  the  legislature  altering 
the  harbor  limits.  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  late  representative  in 
the  State  Assembly,  reported  that  the  bill,  notwithstanding,  passed  the 
legislature. 

Hell  Gate  Tonnage. — A  bill  having  been  introduced  into  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  grant  to  a  private  association  the  right  to  levy  tonnage  duties  on 
all  vessels  passing  through  Hell  Gate,  Mr.  Denning  Duer  offered  a  reso¬ 
lution,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  on  tonnage  duties 
and  remonstrate  against  them.  Messrs.  D.  Duer,  George  W.  Blunt, 
Ezra  Nye,  George  Opdyke  and  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  were  appointed. 
The  committee  addressed  Senator  Manierre  on  the  subject,  and  reported 
that  the  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

Quarantine. — The  Quarantine  regulations  of  the  port  were  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Chamber  by  Mr.  George  Opdyke,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  the  Health  Officer,  explaining  the  cause  of  complaints  made  of  in¬ 
vidious  distinctions  against  vessels  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Opdyke,  the  Committee  on  Quarantine  were  directed  to 
report  on  the  best  means  of  placing  the  Quarantine  regulations  on  a  more 
perfect  basis. 

Tribunal  of  Commerce. — The  question  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chamber  by  Mr.  J.  De  Peyster  Ogden,  who 
alluded  to  the  powers  granted  by  the  legislature  to  the  Corn  Exchange 
Association,  by  which  the  decisions  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  are 
made  final  and  binding,  and  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
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to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  obtaining  a  similar  grant.  Messrs. 
J.  D.  P.  Ogden,  J.  J.  Boyd,  Caleb  Barstow,  James  G-.  King  and  George 
Opdyke  were  appointed.  The  committee  reported  and  presented  a  pro¬ 
posed  bill  amendatory  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Chamber,  and  giving  legal 
efficacy  to  the  decisions  of  the  Arbitration  Committee. 

Mail  to  China. — Mr.  ProsperM.  Wetmore  offered  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  mail  facilities  should  be  established  between  San  Francisco 
and  Shanghai,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  with 
directions  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress.  Messrs.  A.  A.  Low,  J. 
S.  Allen,  W.  T.  Coleman,  Royal  Phelps,  Fletcher  Westray,  P.  M. 
Wetmore  and  George  Opdyke  were  appointed  a  committee,  and  they 
presented  a  memorial  to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  great  change  which 
has,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  overtaken  the  Atlantic  commerce,  and  by 
which  the  unequalled  “liners”  of  the  Edited  States  have  become  de¬ 
graded  from  the  first  rank  to  give  place  to  the  subsidized  steamers  of 
Great  Britain.  These,  under  the  fostering  care  of  government,  have 
formed  steam  lanes  to  every  great  commercial  section  of  the  world, 
strengthening  and  consolidating  the  supremacy  of  England.  The  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  its  vast  eastern  shores,  now  present  a  similar  field  for  American 
enterprise,  and  the  government  is  olicited,  following  the  wise  example  of 
England,  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  from 
San  Francisco  to  Shanghai;  thus  forming  a  great  central  communication, 
to  which  others  will  tend  from  every  quarter  of  the  East,  gathering  a 
volume  of  commerce  on  its  way  across  the  Isthmus,  controlled  by  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise  and  tributary  to  American  capital.  After  a  debate,  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  the  memorial  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and 
copies  were  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  Congress. 

The  efforts  of  the  Chamber  to  smooth  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
commerce  have  thus  been  attended  with  many  beneficial  results,  all  of 
which  have  a  tendency  to  ensure  safety  in  the  transportation  of  goods, 
and  to  promote  the  interests  of  producers  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  inter¬ 
change.  The  different  sections  of  the  Union  have,  at  the  same  time,  been 
brought  more  into  direct  and  speedy  communication  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  routes.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the 
success  of  the  Pony  Express,  in  April,  by  which  intelligence  reached 
New-York  from  San  Francisco  in  nine  days.  This  line,  in  connection 
with  the  project  discussed  in  the  Chamber  of  a  steam  line  between  San 
Francisco  and  China,  would  marvellously  reduce  the  time  necessary  to 
communicate  between  New-York  and  Shanghai. 

The  communications  between  New-York  and  Great  Britain  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  arrival,  in  July,  of  the  Connaught,  the  first  of  the  Galway 
line  of  steamers,  to  Boston.  In  the  same  month,  the  nautical  wonder  of 
the  age,  the  Great  Eastern,  arrived  in  New-York,  and  was  greeted  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  public.  The  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  country  was  marked  by  a  general  expression  of  respect  and 
good  will  towards  the  heir  of  the  British  throne.  This  reception  was  of 
a  character  to  cement  those  kindly  feelings  which,  under  the  benign  influ¬ 
ence  of  commercial  intercourse,  have  gradually  supplanted  those  heart¬ 
burnings  that  the  events  of  the  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  war  in¬ 
evitably  sowed  in  the  hearts  of  the  last  generation,  but  which  have,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  nearly  faded  out.  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
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the  evils  that  war  brings  in  its  train,  that  the  evil  passions,  hates  and 
jealousies  inevitably  engendered  by  strife,  linger  among  the  people  on  both 
sides  long  after  a  nominal  return  of  peace.  It  has  required  almost  half 
a  century  of  the  softening  influences  of  commerce,  since  the  repulse  at 
New-Orleans,  so  to  soften  asperities  as  to  elicit  a  cordial  welcome  for  the 
representative  of  the  enemy’s  power.  The  festivities  that  attended  his 
arrival  and  departure  were  extended  to  the  five  representatives  of  the 
empire  of  Japan,  the  first  that  ever  visited  a  foreign  country. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  business  of  the  city  of  New-York 
seemed  to  realize  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  ever  before.  The 
prolific  crops  of  the  West  flowed  down  from  every  avenue  of  trade  into 
the  capacious  basin  of  the  harbor,  and  departed  by  every  conveyance  to 
remunerative  markets  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  wTorld,  while  goods 
were  received  in  return  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The  aggregate 
trade  of  the  city,  therefore,  swelled  above  the  figures  for  any  previous 
year  in  its  history,  as  indicated  in  the  following  return  : 


COMMERCE  OF  NEW-YORK  CITY. 


Customs 

Total 

Aggregate 

Revenue. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

'Specie. 

Exports. 

Trade. 

1868,.... 

$  26,476,727 

. .  $  152,799,388 

. .  $  59,638,212 

. .  $  26,001,431  . 

.  $  85,639,643  . , 

.  $  238,439,031 

1859,.... 

88,834,212 

. .  244,341,542 

. .  67,980,321 

. .  69,715,866  . 

.  137,696,187  . . 

.  382,037,729 

I860,.... 

36,027,481 

. .  238,360,460 

..  103,492,280 

..  42,191,171  . 

.  145,6S3,451  .. 

3S3,943,911 

The  amount  of  imports  at  the  port  of  New-York  is  usually  about  two- 
thirds  the  amount  of  those  into  the  Union,  and  the  customs  and  receipts 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  aggregate  revenues.  A  remarkable 
feature  in  the  trade  of  the  last  year  has  been  the  increase  in  the  exports, 
which,  from  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade  in  1858,  has  risen  to  38  per 
cent,  in  1860,  showing  a  tendency  to  the  equalization  of  the  exchanges, 
based  upon  the  additional  city  trade.  This  has  arisen  from  the  larger 
exports  of  Western  produce,  flowing  from  a  more  extended  demand  for 
prolific  crops. 

The  imports  of  the  city,  and  consequently  its  aggregate  trade,  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  larger  but  for  the  causes  of  political  disturbance 
which  attended  the  Presidential  election.  Those  events,  however,  by 
checking  the  receipts  of  goods,  caused  the  proceeds  of  produce  sold 
abroad  to  arrive  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  in  specie.  The  remarkable 
fall  which  took  place  in  exchange  in  New-York  early  in  November  im¬ 
pelled  the  current  of  specie  to  set  towards  New-York  from  London,  De¬ 
cember  1st.  The  rate  of  interest  which,  at  the  banks  of  England  and 
France,  had  remained  4  and  3|-  per  cent,  respectively  from  May  2.4  to 
November  8,  1860,  were,  at  that  date,  advanced  to  4%  per  cent.,  and  rose 
to  7  per  cent,  at  the  close  of  December,  under  the  influence  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  coin  to  New-York.  The  amount  thus  shipped  to  the  close  of 
the  year  was  $10,000,000,  which,  being  apparently  in  payment  for  pro¬ 
duce,  indicated  an  extraordinary  degree  of  soundness  in  business.  This 
was  the  more  conspicuous,  when  the  same  events  that  had  diminished 
imports  wrought  a  suspension  of  the  Southern  banks,  but  passed  harm¬ 
less  over  the  combined  institutions  of  New-York. 
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- South  Carolina,  101,  102. 

- Tennessee,  101. 

- Texas,  100. 

- Virginia,  101,  102. 

Crime  at  sea,  jurisdiction  over,  40,  41. 
Cuba,  coffee,  &c,  from,  72,  81,  93. 

- sugar  crop  of,  83. 

- monthly  prices,  91,  98. 

Currant  trade,  annual  report,  139. 

- monthly  prices,  ten  years,  141. 

Delaware  Bay  and  River,  170. 

- imports  and  exports  of,  71. 

District  of  Columbia,  imports  of,  71. 
Drugs,  annual  report  on,  303. 

Dry  goods  trade,  annual  report,  149. 

Bast  River,  new  map  of,  17. 

- report  on,  163. 

Emigration  from  New-York,  296. 

- to  New-York,  295. 

Europe,  arrivals  from,  1860,  180. 

- export  of  cotton  to,  100,  102. 

- export  of  breadstuffs  to,  318. 

- immigrants  from,  295. 

European  ports,  arrivals  from,  1860,  180, 

295. 

February  monthly  meeting,  3. 

Fire  insurance  companies,  annual  report. 

314. 

Fish,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  286. 

Florida,  on  sanded  cotton,  1. 

- imports  and  exports,  71,  137. 

- reefs  and  harbors,  report  on,  172. 

Flour,  export  of,  1847-1860,  318. 

- prices  of,  1849-1861,  286. 

Fog  signals  at  Sandy  Hook,  22. 

France,  export  of  cotton  to,  102. 

- arrivals  from,  1860,  180. 

Freights,  annual  report  on,  145,  319. 
Fruits,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  286. 

- report  on,  139. 

Galveston,  freights  to,  1860,  320. 
General  average,  modifications  proposed, 

44. 

Genessee  (port  of)  tonnage,  1860,  173. 
Georgetown,  S.  C.,  harbor,  170. 

Georgia,  imports  and  exports  of,  71. 

- cotton  crop  of,  103. 


Georgia,  harbors  of,  171. 

Glasgow,  convention  at,  21,  44. 

- appointment  of  delegate,  27. 

- report  from,  44. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  harbor,  168. 

Gold  and  silver  from  California,  12  years, 

147. 

Great  Britain  and  China,  mediation  pro¬ 
posed,  7,  9. 

- export  of  breadstuffs  to,  318. 

- export  of  cotton  to,  102. 

Greenport,  tonnage  of,  1860,  178. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  rail-road,  9. 

Gunn,  Dr.  A.  N.,  letter  of,  26. 

Harbor  deposits,  1,  17. 

- of  New-York,  annual  report, 160, 168. 

- tides  and  currents  of,  167. 

Harris,  Townsend,  1. 

Haswell,  C.  IL,  on  harbor  deposits,  1. 
Havana,  freights  to,  1860,  320. 

- sugar,  monthly  prices,  91. 

Havre, ‘freights  to,  1860,  320. 

Hemp  trade  annual  report,  130. 

Hides,  imports  of,  1848-1860,  118. 

Hops,  prices  of,  1849-1-861,  286. 

Hudson  River,  report  on,  160. 

- depths  of,  169. 

Illinois,  imports  and  exports,  71. 

Indigo,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  286. 

- report  on,  306. 

Institution  for  the  Savings  of  Merchants 

Clerks,  19. 

International  Maritime  Law  Committee,  9. 

- Bremen  resolutions,  8. 

- memorial  to  the  President,  10. 

- letter  to  the  President,  14. 

- reply  of  the  President,  15. 

- report  on,  20,  41. 

Iron,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  286. 

January  monthly  meeting,  1. 

Japan  embassy,  committee  on,  21,  22. 
- address  to,  23. 

- treaty  with  the  United  States,  184. 

Java,  coffee  from,  72,  SO. 

June  monthly  meeting,  19. 

Jute,  imports  of,  132. 

Key  West  Harbor,  172. 

Laguayra,  coffee  from,  72,  80. 

Liability  of  ship-owners,  39,  41. 

Leather  trade,  annual  report  on,  115. 

- imports  of,  1860,  117. 

- prices  of,  1849-1861,  2S6. 

Life  insurance  companies,  report  on,  312. 
Life-saving  apparatus,  8. 

- report  on,  11. 

- memorial  to  Congress,  13. 

Lights  at  sea,  uniform  rule,  40,  41. 

Lime,  prices  of,  1849-1860,  286. 
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Lindsay,  W.  S.,  31,  32,  44. 

- propositions  of,  39,  41. 

Liquor  trade,  1860,  125. 

Liquors,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  286. 
Liverpool,  freights  to,  1860,  319. 

Local  tonnage  laws,  committee,  17. 
London,  freights  to,  1860,  319. 

Louisiana,  harbors  of,  174. 

- imports  and  exports  of,  71,  81. 

- sugar  crop,  20  years,  99. 

Maine,  harbors  of,  168. 

- ships  built  in  1860,  181. 

- imports  and  exports,  71. 

Manilla  hemp,  17,  130. 

- sugar,  prices  of,  91. 

Maple  sugar,  82. 

March  monthly  meeting,  11. 

Marine  Hospital,  Seguine’s  Point,  294. 

- insurance  companies,  annual  report, 

313. 

Maracaibo,  coffee  from,  72,  80. 

Marvin,  'Win.,  delegate  to  Glasgow,  27. 
- report  of,  44. 

Maryland,  imports  and  exports  of,  71. 
Massachusetts,  imports  and  exports  of,  71. 

- harbors  of,  168. 

- ships  built  in  1860,  181. 

May  monthly  meeting,  18. 

Mexico,  proposal  for  steam  line  to,  2. 
Mediterranean,  arrivals  from,  1860,  180. 
Michigan,  imports  and  exports  of,  71. 
Minnesota,  imports  and  exports  of,  71. 
Mississippi,  harbors  of,  173. 

- river,  passes  of,  174. 

Mitchell,  H.,  report  on  N.  Y.  harbor,  160. 
Molasses,  annual  report  on,  92. 

- monthly  prices  of,  98,  286. 


Narragansett  Bay,  169. 

National  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Con¬ 
vention,  21. 

- report  on,  22. 

Naval  stores,  annual  report  on,  104. 

- monthly  prices,  two  years,  114,  287. 

Newark  Bay,  169. 

Newbury  port,  harbor  of,  168. 
New-Hampshire,  imports  and  exports  of, 

71. 


- harbors  of,  168. 

New-Jersey,  imports  and  exports  of,  71. 

- harbors  of,  169. 

New-Orleans,  trade  of,  73,  83. 

- sugar,  &c.,  monthly  prices  of,  91,  98. 

New-York  City,  arrivals  from  foreign 

ports,  180. 

- banks  of,  288. 

- boot  and  shoe  market  of,  120,  122. 

- coffee  trade  of,  73. 

- cotton  trade  of,  100. 

- comparative  prices,  1849-1860, 286. 

- drug  trade,  annual  report  of,  303. 

- dry  goods  trade  of,  154. 


New-York  City,  fire  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  of,  314. 

- foreign  arrivals  at,  180. 

- harbor  of,  1,  17,  160. 

- hemp  report,  130. 

- hide  market,  12  years,  118,  122. 

- immigration,  1850-1860,  294. 

- imports  of,  57. 

- exports  of,  68. 

- leather  market  of,  115. 

- life  insurance  companies  of,  312. 

- marine  insurance  companies  of,  313. 

- naval  stores,  104.. 

- population  and  taxation  of,  157. 

- rail-roads  of,  311. 

- real  and  personal  property  of,  157. 

- savings  banks  of,  292. 

- ship-building  of,  179. 

- sugar  trade  of,  81. 

- tobacco  trade  of,  135. 

- tonnage  of,  1860,  178. 

New-York  State,  banks  of,  291. 

- canals,  rates  of  toll,  1861,  281. 

- harbors  of,  169. 

- imports  and  exports  of,  71. 

- life  insurance  companies  of,  312. 

- rail-roads  of,  310. 

- population  of  each  county,  1790- 

1860,  158. 

- salt  made  in,  299. 

- savings  banks,  293. 

- ship-building  of,  178. 

Niagara,  tonnage  of,  1860,  178. 

North  Carolina,  imports  and  exports  of,  7 1 . 

- cotton  crop  of,  103. 

- naval  stores  of,  114. 

- harbors  of,  170. 

Ohio,  imports  and  exports  of,  71. 

Oils,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  287. 

Oregon,  harbors  of,  177. 

- imports  and  exports  of,  71. 

Orkney,  (Lord,)  letter  from,  22. 
Oswegatchie,  tonnage  of,  1860,  178. 
Oswego,  tonnage  of,  1860,  178. 

Paraguay,  treaty  with  the  United  States, 

192. 

Pennsylvania,  imports  and  exports  of,  71. 
Pensacola,  harbor  of,  173. 

Philadelphia,  trade  of,  73,  83. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  harbor  of,  168. 

Portland,  harbor  of,  168. 

Porto  Rico,  sugar,  &c.f  from,  81,  91,  93. 

- monthly  prices  of,  98. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  harbor  of,  168. 

Prices,  comparative,  1849-1860,  286. 

Pro  rata  freight,  resolution  and  com¬ 
mittee,  2, 

Provisions,  export  of,  1830-1860,  317. 
- prices  of,  1849-1861,  287. 

Quarantine  regulations,  19. 
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Quarantine,  report  on,  25,  45. 

Quercitron,  freights  of,  1860,  320. 

Rail-roads  of  New-York,  annual  report, 

310. 

Registration  of  ships,  proposed,  40. 

Rhode  Island,  imports  and  exports  of,  *71. 
Rice,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  287. 

- freights  of,  1860,  320. 

Rosin,  receipts,  ten  years,  104. 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  tonnage  of,  178. 

Sag  Harbor,  tonnage  of,  178. 

Salem,  Mass.,  harbor  of,  168. 

San  Francisco  harbor  and  bay,  176. 

- trade  of,  121. 

Saltpetre,  report  on,  307. 

Savannah,  harbor  of,  171. 

Salt,  prices  of,  1849-1860,  287. 

- report  on,  1860,  299. 

Savings  banks  of  New-York  City,  292. 

- of  New-York  State,  293. 

Schooners  built,  1815-1860,  179. 

Seeds,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  287. 
Ship-building  in  New-York,  1854-1860, 

178. 

- in  each  State,  1854-1860,  180. 

- in  the  United  States,  1815-1860, 179. 

Shipping  offices,  proposed,  40,  42. 

Silk  goods,  imported,  four  years,  154. 
Sloops  built,  1815-1860,  179. 

Spices,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  287. 

Smythe,  W.  D.,  medal  voted  to,  17. 

South  America,  arrivals  from,  1860,  180. 
South  Carolina,  imports  and  exports,  71. 

- harbors  of,  171. 

- cotton  crop  of,  eight  years,  103. 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  receipts,  ten  years, 

104. 

Steam  to  China,  29,  144. 

Steamers  built,  1815-1860,  179. 
Stenographic  reports  ordered,  22. 

St.  Domingo,  coffee  from,  72. 

States,  (separate,)  ship-building  of,  181. 

- vessels  cleared,  182. 

Steam  tonnage,  United  States,  183. 

Sugar,  annual  trade  of,  81. 

- monthly  prices  of,  91,  287. 

- annual  product  of,  20  years,  99. 

Tallow,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  287. 

Tar,  receipts,  ten  years,  104. 

Teas,  annual  report,  1860,  321. 


Teas,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  287. 

Texas,  imports  and  exports  of,  71,  81. 

- cotton  crop  of,  eight  years,  103. 

Time  and  weather  observatory,  1. 
Tobacco,  annual  report,  134. 

- foreign,  137. 

- prices  of,  1849-1861,  287. 

Tolls  on  rail-roads,  3,  4. 

- remonstrance  to  the  legislature,  5. 

Treasurer’s  accounts  for  1859-60,  19. 
Turpentine,  receipts,  ten  years,  104. 

United  States,  California  trade,  142. 

- coffee  trade  of,  57,  72. 

- cotton  crop,  &c.,  102. 

- cotton  consumed  in,  ten  years,  102. 

- currant  trade,  ten  years,  141. 

- dry  goods  trade,  149. 

- harbors  of,  described,  168. 

- hemp  trade,  1860,  13b. 

- -  hides,  imports  and  exports,  124. 

- molasses  trade  of,  94. 

- annual  consumption  of, ten  years,  95. 

- salt,  imports  of,  301. 

- salt  manufactured  in,  299. 

- ship-building  and  tonnage  of,  179. 

- steam  tonnage  of,  183. 

- sugar  trade  of,  83. 

- tariff  of  1861,  200. 

- tariffs  of  1842,  1846,  1857,  222. 

- tobacco  trade  of,  138. 

- tonnage  of,  1830-1860,  188. 

- treaties  of  1859,  1860,  184. 

- wine  and  liquor  trade,  129. 

Vera  Cruz,  freights  to,  1860,  320. 
Vermont,  imports  and  exports  of,  71. 
Vessels,  tonnage  and  crews  arrived  from 
foreign  ports,  1860,  180. 
Virginia,  imports  and  exports  of,  71. 

- harbors  of,  170. 

Ward’s  Island  Emigrant  Hospital,  294. 
Washington  Territory,  exports,  71. 

West  Indies,  sugar,  &c.,  from,  81,  93. 

- arrivals  from,  1860,  180. 

Whalebone,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  287. 
Wine  and  liquor  trade,  125. 

- prices  of,  1849-1861,  287. 

Wisconsin,  imports  and  exports  of,  71. 
Wool,  prices  of,  1849-1861,  287. 

Woollen  goods,  imported,  4  years,  154. 
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the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  63  William-street,  N.  T. 
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